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Non lcet esse vos. Such is the greeting which we anticipate 
from a chorus of censors whose patience is exhausted by the 
steady growth of periodical literature. We venture to meet them 
with the old retort: tdeo negatis licere quia vultis, non quia debutt 
non licere. While we strongly sympathize with the refusal to 
tolerate an unnecessary increase of this class of publications, we 
believe that in the case of our own venture we can establish 
a claim not only to appear but to live. 

No English journal hitherto has devoted itself exclusively to 
the furtherance of theological learning. Theological contributions 
of great merit are scattered through the volumes of our leading 
ecclesiastical newspaper, and of periodicals which minister to 
the wants of the preacher and the exegete. The current 
literature of Theology is discussed in more than one useful 
quarterly. Papers illustrating Biblical archaeology or patristic 
literature have found hospitable shelter in the Journal of 
Philology and the Classical Review, and larger pieces of scholarly 
work appear from time to time in Studia Biblica and in Texts 
and Studies. We gratefully recognize the services which are 
thus rendered to theological research. But we still desiderate 
a regular organ of communication between students whose lives 
are spent, at the Universities and elsewhere, in the pursuit of 
scientific Theology. 

The JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES is intended to 
supply this want. It will welcome original papers on all sub- 
jects which fall within its province, as well as shorter discussions 
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or brief notes upon matters of detail. It will print ancient texts 
which have not appeared in type, or which for any cause may 
need to be printed afresh. A portion of its space will be given to 
summaries and notices of recent literature, and it will review at 
length a few of the more important works, in cases where a fuller 
examination may serve to contribute to the knowledge of the 
subject. 

Such a periodical will appeal in the first instance to professed 
students and teachers of Theology. But its promoters will not 
lose sight of the requirements of the increasing class of educated 
Englishmen, to be found among the laity as well as among 
ministers of religion, who are profoundly interested in the 
problems raised by Biblical and other theological studies. With 
this wider circle of readers it will partly rest to determine 
whether we shall be permitted to continue our undertaking, and 
both from them and from theological experts we ask for a fair 
trial. We are content to be judged by the character of our 
work. Jd non debet licere quod male fit, et utique hoc ipso 
praciudicatur licere quod bene fit. 

Η. 8. 5. 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON THE ORIGIN OF 
THE CREED. 


THE subject of this paper is ‘Recent Research on the Origin 
of the Creed.’ I speak of the ‘Creed,’ not the ‘ Creeds,’ although 
I intend to include both the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, 
because it will be well known, and I may assume, that 
these are really varieties—marked and characteristic varieties— 
of the same fundamental creed. If we look not so much at the 
clothing or details of expression as at the skeleton or inner 
structure and substance of the two creeds, this fundamental 
identity will come out. 

Of course we ought to compare, not the present ‘received 
texts’ of the two creeds, but the oldest and simplest forms of 
both. We ought to strip off the accretions which have come 
to them in the course of their history, and which sometimes 
impart to them a delusive external similarity, while at other 
times they obscure an original resemblance. The tabular 
analysis which follows may help to make this clearer. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 
(AS A TYPICAL WESTERN 


THE NICENE CREED 
(AS A TYPICAL EASTERN 


CREED). 


Words or clauses enclosed in single 
brackets did not belong to the oldest form 
of the Creed, but were added in the course 
of sts history. Words or clauses printed 
s stalics are parallel in general sense, but 
not in expression, to the corresponding 
portion of the Eastern Creed. 


I. 1. J believe in God, 
Father, 
Almighty, 
[Creator *. | 


CREED). 


Words or clauses enclosed in single 
brackets were present in some, but not tn 
all. forms of the Eastern Creed. Words 
or clauses tn heavy brackets have nothing 
co ing to them tn the Western 
Creed. Words or clauses printed in 
ttalics agree in general sense, but not in 
expression, with the corresponding portion 
of the Western Creed. 


I. 1. Webelieve in[One]God, 
Father, 
Almighty, 
Creator. 


® The present clause does not appear in texts of the Creed until ¢. 7oo a.D., 
but equivalents are found sporadically much earlier, 
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II. 2. And in Christ Fesus® 
Our Lord; 


3. [Conceived”| of the 
Holy Ghost 
Born” of the Virgin 


4. [Suffered °] under Pon- 
tius Pilate, 
Crucified, [dead 4] and 
Buried, 


5. [Descended into Hades*}, 
Rose again the third 
day ; 
6, Ascended into heaven, 
Sitteth at the right 
hand of God, 
[The Father, Al- 
mighty ¢;] 
7. Whence® He shall come 


" “Christ Jesus’ is the order in the 
oldest authorities, 

' The oldest form is ‘Born of the 
Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary.’ 

© ‘Suffered’ appears first in Priscillian 
(Spanish, ob. 385) and in Nicetas of 
Remesiana (in Dacia, ¢. 400). The 
oldest form is ‘ Crucified and buried.’ 

“ First in Nicetas, 

* First in Rufinus of Aquileia, ες. 400. 

' These additions appear first in Pris- 
cillian, 

* Later authorities ( Priscillian, Rufi- 
nus al.) have " ΤΑ μεν." 


II. 2. And in [One] Lord 

Fesus Christ, 

His only-begotten Son, 

[Eternally begotten, 

Very God, 

Of one substance with 
the Father, 

Agent in all creation ;] 


3. For our salvation de- 
scended, 
And* incarnate, 
And made man ; 


4. [Crucified under Pontius 
Pilate ,| 
And suffered, 
| And was buried °,] 


5. And rose again the third 
day ; 


6. And ascended 
heaven, 
[And sitteth at the 
right hand of the 
Father 4 ;] 


7. And cometh [[again 


into 


* Asyndeton is characteristic of West- 
ern creeds, polysyndeton of Eastern. 

» These words are found in some 
only of the Eastern creeds, but always 
in this order, whereas the Western 
order places ‘under Pontius Pilate’ 
before ‘ crucified." 

5. Not in the true Nicene Creed nor in 
the Creed of Caesarea. 

4 Also wanting in the Creed of 
Nicaea. The Creed of Caesarea has 
‘Ascended to the Father.’ 


——————_ ss 
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to judge quick and 
dead. 


III. 8. And [7 believe] in the 
Holy Ghost ; 


9. The holy [catholic*] 
Church >; 
[The Communion of 


Saints ° ;| 


* First in Nicetas. 

> The African form (current in the 
time of Cyprian) of this and the follow- 
ing clauses is ‘Remission of sins, resur- 
rection of the flesh, and eternal life, 
through holy Church.’ 

¢ First in Nicetas, then in Caesarius 
of Arles (06. 542). 


with glory*]]Jtojudge 
quick and dead. 

[ Whose Kingdom shall 
have no end”. ] 


8. And [We believe] in 
[One °] Holy Ghost, 
[[ Lord, life-giver, 
Proceeding from the 
Father, [and the 
Son 4,] 
With the Father and 
the Son _ together 


worshipped and 
glorified °, ] 

Who spake by the 
Prophets £ ;] 


9. And in [One] holy 
catholic [and apo- 
stolic] Church ; 


* Characteristic of most, but not all, 
forms of Eastern creed, and wanting in 
the original Creed of Nicaea. 

> Absent from the Creeds of Caesarea 
and Nicaea, and probably inserted 
against Marcellus of Ancyra. 

¢ Found in many Eastern creeds, 
though not in either form of the Nicene 
Creed. 

4 First, as is well known, in the 
Fourth Council of Toledo in 589 a.p., 
but may conceivably go back as far as 
447 (Kattenbusch, A post. Sym. i 158). 

ὁ These clauses on the Holy Ghost 
appear first in the shorter Creed of 
Epiphanius (374 A. D.), then in the Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed of 381 a.p. There- 
maining clauses, 9, 10, 11,12, did notform 
part of the original Nicene Creed, and 
were at least not quoted by Eusebius 
from the Creed of Caesarea: see below. 

f Stress on the prophetic inspiration 
is an early and widespread feature in 
Eastern creeds. 
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10. Remission of sins ; 10. [[ We confess] one Bap- 
tism for the] Remis- 
sion of sins ; 

11, Resurrection of the flesh ; 11. [We look for] the Resur- 

rection of the | dead®;| 
[12. Eternal life®.] ' 12. Life in the [next] aeon”. 


This, then, is our first observation. The Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds resemble each other so closely that they must be related 
in origin. 

We shall ask presently, What is the exact nature of this relation ? 
But before doing this, we go on to make a second observation— 
not of course as anything new, but as one of the postulates of 
this paper. The history of the Apostles’ Creed is now suffi- 
ciently ascertained. In its oldest form it stands at the head 
of a long series of creeds current in the West. This oldest form 
is known to be identical with the primitive baptismal creed of 
the Church of Rome. The Roman Creed is really the parent 
of all the other provincial creeds. The present text of the 
Apostles’ Creed is not Roman, but provincial’. And a little 
perhaps remains to be done in the way of determining by what 
precise process this provincial creed came to assume its dominant 
position. We may say in general terms that it took its shape 
very nearly in Southern Gaul, towards the end of the fifth 
century, and that perhaps it owes its predominance to the 


® Found in the African creed, but κι Early Eastern creeds vary between 
not in the Old Roman, Priscillian, or ‘resurrection of the flesh’ and ‘ of the 
Rufinus. dead.’ 

* The Creed of Jerusalem has 
‘ Eternal life,’ as in the Western creed 
(where, however, the clause is not 
original), for ζωὴν τοῦ μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, 
in which the Nicene agrees with the 
creed in the Apostolic Constitutions. 

5. [ gather that Mr. Burn would question this (Jufroduction fo the Creeds, pp. 221, 
234 ff.); and his arguments will deserve further consideration. The statement in 
the text was based upon the observation that the additions to the Creed seem to 
appear one by one, and gradually to collect in Southern Gaul, But much will 
depend on the genuineness, or at least on the localization, of writings ascribed to 
Faustus of Riez (on which see Bergmann in the Bonwetsch-Seeberg Studien, Bd. i, 
Hit. 4, 1898), and to Caesarius of Arles (in regard to whom 1 have followed the 
conclusions of Kattenbusch, i 164-170). 
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relations between the Carlovingian dynasty and the Church of 
Rome in the eighth century. But this belongs to a later stage 
in the history with which we are not concerned. The main fact 
is that the Apostles’ Creed is really the local Roman Creed 
throwing out branches throughout the West. 

All this is a very old story. It is only not quite so old a story 
that what we know as the Nicene Creed in both its forms, as 
well the true creed of the Council of Nicaea as the creed 
which afterwards came to usurp the name, really represents two 
local Eastern creeds. It is one of the many debts which the 
world owes to Dr. Hort, to have shown that the later form is 
based upon the creed of the Church of Jerusalem. He showed 
this so conclusively as to cause surprise that the relation had not 
been observed before. And he assumed, as I believe rightly, 
though we shall see that this is to some extent disputed, 
that the original Nicene Creed was in like manner based upon 
the local creed of the Church of Caesarea. 

We thus have in close and organic relation to the Niccne 
Creed two local crceds of the fourth century, both belonging 
to Palestine. And by the side of these it is easy to place a 
number of other creeds, the existence of which is attested during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, representing most parts of the 
Christian East. And these creeds have all such a degree of 
general resemblance to one another that they may be said to 
constitute a distinct class of Eastern creeds directly confronting 
the creeds of the West. It is convenient to be able to take the 
familiar Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as leading representatives 
of the two classes. So that when we come back to our original 
question we find it placed upon a broader basis. We are no 
longer content to ask, What is the relation of the Nicene Creed 
to the Apostles’? Or, if we do ask this, we ask it as a step to the 
further question, What is the relation of the Eastern creeds to 
the Western? 

This is the rea] problem which at the present moment exercises 
the greatest fascination. It is in reference to this that recent 
works invite summing up and estimating, and in reference to 
this that opinions are for the time, though I do not think that 
they will long continue, widest asunder. 

It may be well to try to group jopinions, though the different 
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members of the groups would not be quite upon the same footing. 
On the one side we should have Caspari, Zahn, Loofs, and a 
younger writer, Kunze; on the other side, Kattenbusch and 
Harnack who, it is needless to add, is a host in himself. 

Speaking very roughly, we may say that the former group 
believes that from the first, or as far back as we can go, there 
were two distinct types of Eastern and Western creeds branching 
off from a common root, that the two types are equally ancient, 
and that they are related to each other through this common 
root, which itself is, so to speak, underground out of our sight. 

The second group believes that the Western creed was 
developed first, and had a century and a half or more of 
independent existence before it was carried eastwards and 
became the direct parent of the Eastern creeds. On the one 
theory the two typical creeds might be regarded as sisters; on 
the other, as respectively mother and daughter. 

It would be superfluous to speak of the vast work of Caspari, 
whom Harnack describes as ‘a second Ussher,’ meaning that 
he has played in recent investigation of the Creed a part equal 
to that which we are proud to think that our countryman 
Ussher played at an earlier period. Caspari’s publications cover 
nearly a quarter of a century (from 1866 to 1890—he died in 
1892), and the labours on which they are based of course go 
back further still. 

Caspari’s great object was evidently the accumulation of 
a mass of carefully sifted material bearing upon the history 
of the Creed. He seems to have been averse to generalization. 
The conclusion of all his labours—or (shall we rather say ?) the 
working hypothesis which guided him through them—is expressed 
in a single modest paragraph, barely exceeding five lines in 
length, which occurs in the midst of detailed researches : 

‘After what we have been saying, we may, and indeed must 
assume, that the Creed came to Rome on the boundary-line 
between the Apostolic and the sub-Apostolic age substantially 
in the form which it has in the Old Roman Creed, and probably 
from Asia Minor, from the Johannean circle, which may well 
have been its birthplace’ (Quellen sur Geschichte des Tauf- 
symbols, ὅτε, iii 161). 

Zahn, whose concise and valuable, if popular, treatise has 
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recently been laid before the English public by Mr.—and 
I] presume Mrs.—A. E. Burn’, in the main points agrees with 
Caspari, but has defined the process in a way that has met with 
‘some opposition and criticism. We may give the theory in his 
own words, which have the advantage of sketching out the main 
lines of creed-development in a short compass. 

‘The Creed has its roots in Christ’s command to baptize. 
Against the authenticity of that command no historical reasons 
worthy of consideration have been brought forward. It was 
necessary that the newly converted should confess their faith, 
both before and at the time of their baptism. On this condition 
they were baptized; and out of the baptismal formula grew 
a baptismal confession, which had already assumed a more or 
less stereotyped form in early Apostolic times. At a somewhat 
later period, somewhere between 70-120 A.D., the original formula, 
which reminds us of the Jewish origin of Christianity, was 
reconstructed. Thus, it appeared better suited to the needs 
of the baptized, who mostly came out of heathendom. This 
altered formula was very soon widely known. We find it at 
Ephesus in 130 [i.e. at the baptism of Justin]; at Rome in 145 
[i.e. implied in the history of Marcion], and again between 
180-210, at Carthage, Lyons, and Smyrna [i.e. in the writings 
of Irenaeus, Tertullian, and in the confession of faith ascribed 
by Hippolytus to the presbyters who debated with Noetus]. 
It also forms the groundwork of all the later baptismal 
confessions of the Eastern Churches. Between the years 200-220 
the first article was slightly altered in Rome. ... This altered 
form was adopted by the Churches of Italy, of Africa, and 
probably also of the south of France. For many generations 
the Roman Church, and a few Churches closely united to Rome, 
held strictly to this form, which had been published in Rome 
early in the third century. In all the other Churches the Creed 
was thenceforward developed with considerable freedom. In the 
East, where the Roman recension of 200—220 could not find an 
entrance, its course was other than in the West ; in Carthage other 
than in Aquileia. The inner and outer factors which determined 
these provincial developments, and the exchanges between the 
different Churches, are for the most part unknown to history. The 

® The Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, London, 1899, and Expositor, 1898. 
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Gallican Church of the third and fourth centuries especially lies 
for us in utter darkness with regard to this as to many other 
points. And yet it seems that it was in that very South Gallican 
Church, during the fifth century, that the revision of the Creed, 
which was to spread all over the West and supersede all the other 
forms, took its final impulse’ (Zhe Apostles’ Creed, pp. 97-100). 

The characteristic feature in this reconstruction of the history 
is the supposed Roman recension of the years 200-220 which, 
as I have said, has not been allowed to pass unchallenged. 
And there are other particulars which I think would be better 
stated rather differently. Where Zahn differs from Loofs, I 
prefer the form which the theory takes in the hands of Loofs. 

This writer, who has expressed his views in a notice of 
Kattenbusch in the Géttingische Gelehrte Anseigen for 1895, 
speaks with the caution of one who sees a scientific problem 
in course of active prosecution around him, but is not able 
himself to contribute to it at the moment quite on the scale 
and with the thoroughness which he would desire. But in 
spite of this reserve, he seems to me to lay his finger on the 
really critical point in a way to which I shall return before 
I have done. 

Kunze, who is now Privatdocent at Leipzig, made his début 
with a work of some merit, entitled Marcus Eremita, a New 
Witness for the Baptismal Confession of the Early Church 
(Leipzig,1895). He writes rather with the dogmatism of youth, 
and in particular attacks Kattenbusch in a way that is both 
exaggerated and unbecoming. He was sharply rebuked by 
Harnack in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, and has been gently 
and generously treated by Kattenbusch. The contribution 
which the ‘new witness’ makes to the history of the Creed is 
something, but not as much as it would be if we could be 
sure that the Creed of Marcus was really the local creed of 
Ancyra. On the general question Kunze clearly takes rank 
on the same side as Loofs and Caspari. 

Kattenbusch, Professor at Giessen, who is also known for an 
elaborate work on the Doctrine of the Eastern Church (1892), 
part of a largely planned comparative treatment of the Con- 
fessions of Christendom, has taken up more than any one else 
the systematic labours of Caspari, but not exactly in the same 
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way. Caspari’s was mainly research in libraries. Kattenbusch 
operates rather with already printed texts, hunting up the traces 
of creeds out of obscure corners, carefully comparing them, 
checking the critical process of reconstruction, and putting them 
into relation to each other. Kattenbusch is exceedingly pains- 
taking and conscientious, though hardly a writer of first-rate 
power. It is no small labour to follow his investigations, which 
are often very minute, often (and quite rightly, considering the 
state of the materials) left with a large margin of uncertainty, 
and not very much helped by bold, clear grouping. He has, 
if I am not mistaken, the special claim upon our sympathy of 
one who discovers slowly and painfully in the course of his 
research that the working hypothesis with which he started 
(not explicitly, but at the back of his mind) is wrong and 
untenable. I suspect that this has had something to do with 
the delayed appearance of his second volume, which still wants 
its concluding half. This book of Kattenbusch’s is an example 
of the difficulty of conducting research and exposition at the same 
time. Materials are so abundant that they need to be put into 
print before they can be properly weighed ; and, while this is 
being done, the leading idea which determines their grouping 
has to be assumed before it has been adequately tested. 

Harnack’s work on the history of the Creed, with a writer 
of less exuberant energy and fertility, might well have formed 
the special study of a lifetime. With him it is hardly more 
than a πάρεργον, but a πάρεργον in which he evidently takes great 
interest. He has recently given expression to his views in 
a number of places. First, in the popular pamphlet (published 
in 1892) which caused considerable stir in Germany; then in 
a reply to Dr. Cremer, which followed in the same year; then in 
an elaborate note in the English translation, and in the third 
edition, of the History of Dogma (i 157 ff), and more recently 
and fully in the article on the Apostles’ Creed in the new 
edition of Hauck-Herzog, Real-encyklopidie (cited below as 
PRE), which is just one of those brilliant and masterly summaries 
to which we are accustomed from him *. 


* Mention may also be made of the very convenient collection of material added 
by him as an appendix to the new (third) edition of Hahn's Bibliothek der Symbole 
(cited below as Hahn *) pp. 364-390. 
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Harnack and Kattenbusch agree in maintaining that the old 
Roman Creed, the shortest and simplest form of the Apostles’ 
Creed, is not a variety of a previously existing creed, but itself 
the oldest piece of creed-production, the starting-point of the 
whole development. Harnack puts its date 140-150, Kattenbusch 
still earlier + 100. 

Both Kattenbusch and Harnack refuse to distinguish an Eastern 
and Western type of creed before the end of the third century. 
They both believe that the Eastern Creeds, as they have come 
down to us, are directly dependent upon the Western, They 
believe that the old Roman Creed was carried across to Antioch 
at the time of, or soon after, the settlement of the disputes there 
in reference to Paul of Samosata by Aurelian, ¢c. 272 A.D. 

This is no doubt the most important part of the problem as it 
lies before us at the present time, to determine which of the two 
views is right, that of those who hold, or of those who deny, that 
there was a distinct Oriental type of baptismal creed more or less 
widely diffused throughout the Churches at a date anterior to 
272, and indeed coaeval with the Roman Creed. 

At the present moment Kattenbusch and Harnack may be 
regarded as to this extent in possession of the field, that they 
have stated their case the more fully. Their opponents have 
made us aware of their opinions, and have hinted at some of the 
grounds on which they rest, but they have not as yet joined issue 
along the line. 

In spite of this disadvantage I will venture to record my vote, 
such as it is, for the followers of Caspari; and that on the double 
ground of what seem to me flaws in the arguments of the opposing 
side, and of positive indications in their favour. 

In attempting to test this question I will deal mainly with 
Harnack ; and this may be a suitable opportunity to offer some 
more general remarks upon the methods of that illustrious 
scholar. I have spoken of his summary of the subject as brilliant 
and masterly. Those are epithets which his work seems to me 
constantly to deserve. It is impossible not to envy the extra- 
ordinary physical vitality, the intellectual keenness and vigour 
which enter into his work. No one on this side the water for 
a moment grudges him the pre-eminent position which he enjoys, 
most fitly marked by the offer understood to have been made 
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to him by the University of Cambridge of an honorary degree. 
At the same time, I seem to note in his work certain recurring 
and even characteristic defects by the side of its more conspicuous 
excellences. I rarely find a point that can be taken omitted. The 
combined breadth of view and penetrative argument is most 
striking ; but I often find myself differing as to the proportionate 
value of arguments. It seems to me that these are often strict 
where they need to be relaxed, and lax where they ought to be 
strict. In particular I am inclined to question the use that is 
made of the absence of evidence, which is too often treated 
as though it were the same thing as negative evidence, whereas 
really the two things are very different. 

The denial of the existence of specifically Eastern Creeds 
before 272 A.D. turns largely upon the absence of evidence. 
But in such a case the first question we have to ask ourselves 
is, To what does this absence of evidence amount? Where there 
is no literature there can be no literary evidence. But how much 
literature is there for the whole of Asia Minor, including Cappa- 
docia and Cilicia, for Mesopotamia. Syria, and Palestine, say 
from the time of Melito of Sardis to that of Eusebius? Or, indeed 
how much literature is there between these dates for the whole 
of the Christian East with the one exception of Alexandria or 
Hellenized Egypt? I believe that even the scanty evidence there 
is supplies a fair presumption for the existence of local creeds. 
But if it did not, what would be the worth of the negative in- 
ference ? 

Those who hold that there were creeds in the East before the 
beginning of the fourth century usually start with the assumption 
that there are definite recoverable creeds of the Church of 
Caesarea implied in the discussions at Nicaea in the year 325, 
and of the Church of Jerusalem implied in the catechetical 
lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem in the year 348. Dr. Hort e.g. 
starts from these two creeds, the text of which he prints in his 
Two Dissertations. UWarnack lets pass the Creed of Jerusalem, 
but he denies the proof of a local creed at Caesarea. He says 
that the creed given by Eusebius was not the local creed, but 
a creed specially drawn up by him with a view to the Council. 

In the pastoral letter addressed to his diocese, Eusebius gives the 
opening of the statement which he laid before the Council thus :— 
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‘ According as we received from the bishops who were before 
us both when we were catechized and when we received baptism 
(καὶ ἐν τῇ κατηχήσει καὶ ὅτε τὸ λουτρὸν ἐλαμβάνομεν), and according 
to what we have learned from the holy scriptures,and as we have 
believed and been in the habit of teaching in our own presbyterate 
as well as in our episcopate, so we still believe, and lay the state- 
ment of our belief before you’ (Socr. H. £,i 8). Then follows 
the well-known creed. 

Harnack allows (as it is impossible not to allow) that this creed 
represents the teaching current in the Church at Caesarea, but he 
denies that it was in use fofidem verbis asa creed, Yet if Eusebius 
had wanted to describe the baptismal creed of his Church, it is 
difficult to see what closer language he could have used than 
καθὼς παρελάβομεν. .. καὶ ἐν τῇ κατηχήσει καὶ ὅτε τὸ λουτρὸν ἐλαμβάνο- 
μεν (the imperf. probably points to the preparation for baptism). 
Would not these words exactly suit such a course of catechetical 
lectures as those delivered by St. Cyril at Jerusalem twenty-three 
years later? Yet those lectures were directly based upon a creed. 

We must needs bring to bear the analogy of this neighbouring 
Church. If a creed was in regular use at Jerusalem, is it likely 
to have been otherwise at Caesarea? And is not the creed 
ascribed to that Church just what we should have expected to 
find there, if the Churches of the East were in the habit of using 
their own local varieties of the same original creed ὃ 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 


Harnack has another argument. The Jerusalem Creed certainly 
had the Appendix to its third paragraph, which is such a striking 
link of connexion between the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds (the 
clauses of the Church, forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
flesh, or of the body, [eternal life]). Eusebius does not reproduce 
this. He breaks off abruptly at ‘We believe also in one Holy 
Spirit. It has been commonly assumed (amongst others by 
Dr. Hort) that he did this simply because he confined himself 
to that portion of the Creed which was relevant to his purpose. 
The true Creed of Nicaea ends at the same place. Harnack 
maintains that the supposition that Eusebius left out anything 
is ‘highly precarious.’ ΤῸ me it seems most natural that he should 
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do so. And, indeed, when we read Eusebius’ letter, and observe 
how he at once takes up in his comment the three Trinitarian 
articles, we see that to quote the Appendix in full would have 
only interrupted his argument ἢ. 

Fortunately we are not left to subjective impressions one way 
or the other. We have another analogous case which shows 
exactly how the disputants of the day felt themselves stand 
towards the clauses of the Appendix. The First Antiochene 
Formula of 341 A.D. ends, ‘ We also believe in the Holy Ghost. 
And if we are to go on (el δὲ δεῖ προσθεῖναι), we believe besides 
in the resurrection of the flesh, and in eternal life’ (Socrates, 1. £. 
ii 10: Hahn* § 153). Clearly there was a sense that these further 
clauses were detachable from the main body of the Creed, and 
might be quoted, or not, as suited the purpose of the speaker. 

It seems to me therefore that both Harnack’s objections are 
of the nature of refinements—needless and uncalled-for refine- 
ments—which under an appearance of exact science only serve 
to divert a plain and natural inference. 

But if we once admit that the creed laid by Eusebius before 
the Council was the local creed of his Church, then I cannot 
but think that the theory of Kattenbusch and Harnack breaks 
down altogether. Bishop Lightfoot in his famous article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography puts the birth of Eusebius 
about 260 A. D., so that he would be something like twelve years 
old when Aurelian intervened in the affairs of Antioch. In 
other words, he was in all probability already baptized, and 
had already been catechized in the Caesarean Creed, at a time 
when, on the Kattenbusch-Harnack hypothesis, the parent of 
that creed had not yet reached Antioch—much less Caesarea 
or Jerusalem. With that one fact the whole edifice collapses. 

Even if there had been a slight probability on Harnack’s side 
instead of against him, I submit that he should have reflected what 
a slender thread his theory was hanging by, and how entirely 
it would fall to the ground if this one postulate were otherwise 
in fact than he assumed. The precariousness of the situation 
was with him and not with his opponents. 


4 It is a similar case to the argument for the omission of the doxology in Matt. 
vi 13 from the fact that ἐὰν γὰρ ἀφῆτε is meant to link on directly to ds καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ἀφήκαμεν, and the doxology breaks this connexion. 
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The argument just used is a short cut which, looking at it as 
dispassionately as I can, does not seem to me less decisive because 
it is short. But I believe that we should arrive at the same result 
if we go the whole round of the East and examine the evidence 
relating to the several Churches one by one. 

Harnack and Kattenbusch, I submit again, forget the difficulty 
of proving a negative, and as they pass from one item of evidence 
to another are not as much troubled as they should be by the 
residual possibilities which they are leaving behind them. 

One positive argument there is against the existence of a definite 
type of creed in the East, viz. that derived from the two short 
confessions of Gregory Thaumaturgus and Aphraates (Hahn* 
δᾷ 185, 16). These are so divergent from the common type 
as to suggest the inference that their authors were not acquainted 
with it. The inference may hold good in the case of Aphraates. 
But in a Syriac writer, beyond the Tigris and outside the limits 
of the Roman world, this would no more surprise us than that he 
should not show signs of acquaintance with the Catholic Epistles. 
The case of Gregory Thaumaturgus has perhaps rather more 
significance. The extent of this we shall try to estimate later. 

If we take a survey of the Eastern Churches during the Ante- 
Nicene period we naturally find the most abundant material in 
Egypt. Kattenbusch has discussed this at length, both in his 
first and in his second volume. We do not, however, as it seems 
to me, reach daylight until we come to the small print appendix 
at the end of the treatment in vol. ii, and then rather in spite 
of the author. 

Kattenbusch begins by admitting the substantial genuineness 
of the baptismal interrogations in the so-called ‘ Egyptian Church 
Order’ (preserved in the Coptic version of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions), a shorter and older form of which is found in the Canons 
ascribed to Hippolytus. Kattenbusch agrees with Achelis and 
most other scholars in accepting these as really traceable to 
Hippolytus of Rome, and he thus accounts for the resemblance 
which the interrogations present to the clauses of the Roman 
Creed. These interrogations were in use in Egypt in the third 
century, and they are the only factor that Kattenbusch finds 
it necessary to assume to explain the phenomena, with the 
addition of some knowledge of the Roman Creed itself, which 
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he attributes to Origen in the latter part of his life. He questions 
the existence of an Egyptian Creed, properly so called. 

But in the appendix to his second discussion of the subject 
in vol. ii, he prints a form of creed, brought to his notice by 
Preuschen, which is said to have been used by Macarius the 
Great, a hermit of the Scetic desert, whose life extended over 
ninety years of the fourth century, in an interview with a Hierakite 
heretic, which seems to be historical. 

Now this creed has striking points of contact on the one 
hand with the letter of Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, to his 
namesake of Constantinople in 323 A.D., and on the other hand, 
with the confession of Arius about 321 A. D. (both Ante-Nicene). 
And it is further to be observed that some of the more marked 
expressions, (τὸν) ἐπὶ συντελείᾳ τῶν αἰώνων els ἀθέτησιν τῆς ἁμαρτίας 
ἐπιδημήσαντα ἐν σαρκί, are not only common to Macarius and 
Alexander, but occur, as Kattenbusch candidly points out, with 
considerable frequency in the writings of St. Athanasius. 

I have little doubt that these coincidences really point to an 
Egyptian Creed (see also Kattenbusch, ii 251, 253). When once 
we assume this, the lengthened investigations of the language of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, Origen, and Clement will take a different 
colour. Kattenbusch repeatedly admits that their language would 
be consistent with the use of a creed, and only says that it does 
not require it. It would actually require it if we could be sure 
that some of Rufinus’ translations accurately represented their 
original. In any case, I should have been prepared to say that 
it at least favoured the use of a creed. And when we bring in 
these clear indications from the end of the period, that use appears 
to be raised to a high degree of probability. 

When we pass on to Syria and Palestine, the material is 
ample for the fourth century, scanty for the third. The facts 
here (with the exception of what has been said above about the 
Creed of Caesarea) would, for the most part, be explicable upon 
the hypothesis of Kattenbusch and Harnack, who believe that 
Antioch was the centre for the dissemination of the Roman 
Creed throughout the East, and who assign an important part 
in this dissemination to Lucian and his school. 

Kattenbusch, however, shows himself conscious that an objec- 
tion may be drawn to his view from the Syriac Didascalia, which 

VOL. L ς 
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forms the base of Afost. Constitt. vi 30 (printed side by side, 
ii 206). Funk, who has examined the date of this work most 
fully, assigns it to the first half of the third century. Harnack 
would place the original Didascalia in the first half, but the 
copy used by the Syriac translator in the second half of the 
century ; Kattenbusch would put it after Paul of Samosata. On 
his theory (and Harnack’s) it cannot be earlier; for it implies 
a creed like the Roman. The allies must feel that the dates are 
again becoming rather uncomfortably crowded. And in the 
background there is the Creed of Caesarea. 

For Cappadocia we have a state of things which, on a smaller 
scale, is rather like that in regard to Egypt. The only extant 
Ante-Nicene literature is Firmilian's letter to Cyprian (Z/. Ixxv 
in the Cyprianic collection), Now just as there is one conspicuous 
passage in the writings of Clement (Strom. vii 15 § 9c ; Katten- 
busch, ii 118) which, though it does not exactly prove, yet seems 
distinctly to favour the regular use of a creed, so also in this letter 
of Firmilian’s there is one paragraph which seems to point to a like 
conclusion, Firmilian is arguing on the question as to the necessity 
for repeating baptism given by heretics ; and in § 11 he quotes what 
is to him the horrible case of a woman who had been impelled 
by a demon to baptize. It only made the matter worse that the 
baptism was administered with all the regular forms: cud nec 
symbolum trinitatis nec interrogatio legitima et ecclesiastica 
defuit (cf. usitata et legitima verba interrogationis in the pre- 
ceding δ). 

I do not press symbolum trinitatis", because it might be 
difficult to say for what it stood in Firmilian’s Greek, or that 
it necessarily implied more than baptism in the Threefold Name. 
But when we remember how constantly elsewhere (including 
Egypt and, we may say, Palestine) the formulae of interrogation 
required answers modelled upon the local creed, it is fair to 
presume that this would be the case in Cappadocia, and the words 
legitima et ecclesiastica seem to me to suggest at once some- 
thing fuller than a bare confession of the Trinity, and something 
more in touch with the usage of the rest of the Christian world. 

But however this may be, I must needs think that we have the 

5 σύμβολον, in the sense of ‘creed,’ is said to be not found earlier than Cyril of 
Alexandria, 
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same sort of verification here that there is in the case of the 
Egyptian Creed. The Third Formula of Antioch in 341 is 
expressly ascribed to Theophronius, Bishop of Tyana, one of the 
cities of Cappadocia. Now Kattenbusch himself has noticed the 
sort of triangular relation which subsists between the confession 
of Theophronius, a confession of another Cappadocian, the Sophist 
Asterius, and the Second Formula of Antioch. There are 
striking points of contact between each of these confessions. 
Indeed, so far does this go, that in a small print appendix of 
his second volume, Kattenbusch admits the possibility that the 
Second Formula of Antioch may have been actually inspired 
by Asterius (ii 264 f.). But I think we may venture to draw 
for him the conclusion which he refuses to draw for himself— 
that Asterius, Theophronius, and both the Second and Third 
Antiochene Creeds are all based on a form of creed current in 
Cappadocia, just as we drew a similar inference as to the relation 
of Arius, Alexander, and Macarius the Great to a form of creed 
current in Egypt. Students of Dr. Hort’s 7wo Dissertations 
may be interested to know that a characteristic feature of the 
Cappadocian Creed was its use of the phrase μονογενὴς θεύς. 

If we could take over Kunze’s conclusion that the Creed of 
Marcus the Hermit is really the local creed of Ancyra, we 
should then have a local creed established for Galatia. But 
although Zahn wholly, and Harnack partially, are inclined to 
assent to this proposition, both Loofs and Kattenbusch demur, 
and, as at present advised, I should find myself on the side of the 
doubters. In any case, the Creed of Marcus cannot be localized 
with so much certainty as to become a determining factor in 
the argument. 

Kunze may perhaps have something to say about the original 
Creed of Byzantium, but it is not likely that that will have any 
more vital bearing upon the main issue. 

In regard to the province of Asia one little creed stands out— 
the confession of faith put forward by the presbyters against 
Noetus (Routh, Script. £ccl. Opusc. i 50). But this, and the great 
question of Irenaeus, I may reserve for a little longer. 

Looking back over the course by which we have travelled, 
I cannot but think that, considering the scantiness of the material 
accessible to us, the indications are really by no means slight that 
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there were local creeds existing before the time of Aurelian in 
Egypt, in Palestine, in Syria, and in Eastern Asia Minor. 

If Harnack does not admit this, he yet makes some important 
concessions towards those who maintain it. These concessions 
deserve to be stated as examples of his resourcefulness and 
strenuous way of facing a complex problem. They will also 
show how he regards a considerable part at least of the phenomena 
on which the opposing case may be supposed to rest. 

‘The result of our investigation,’ he says, ‘is not purely negative; 
rather we can allow that the advocates of a primitive Oriental 
type of creed, up to a certain point, are in the right. There did, 
in fact, exist as far back as the beginning of the. second century 
in the East (that is, in Asia Minor, or in Asia Minor and Syria), 
amongst other things, a Christological μάθημα, organically related 
| blutverwand?| to the second article of the Roman Creed, which in 
its peculiar parts and formulae lasted on until it passed into the 
Oriental Creeds of the fourth century. There existed also for- 
mulae in regard to the “ One God, Creator of heaven and earth,” 
and His incarnate Son, which also lasted on [durchgeschlagen] 
and influenced the whole course of creed-development, including 
many modifications of the Roman Creed in the West (the uniform 
theological tenor | Ha/tung] of the Oriental Creeds in the second 
article has its root in the primitive σαρκωθέντα). There existed, 
lastly, a formula which referred to the holy, prophetic Spirit, and 
the facts which that Spirit had proclaimed in regard to Christ. 
Besides these larger sections, such details as the descensus and 
catholica also point to the East’ (Hauck-Herzog, PRE *i 752). 

So much of the substance of the Creed is included in these 
admissions, that the negative which they are intended to qualify 
loses most of its sting. I would ask, however, whether it is not 
after all the simpler and more probable hypothesis that the 
Creed existed as a whole, undergoing slight modifications in 
the different localities, but with the definite type everywhere 
in the background, than to suppose that these floating and fluid 
μαθήματα retained their shape and cohesion down to the fourth 
century. 

But on the other hand I should be prepared myself to make 
a concession which might perhaps go some little way to meet 
Harnack’s objections. I believe that the existence of a formu- 
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lated creed goes back as far in the East as in the West, but 
I believe that there was a perceptible difference in its use during 
the period before the Arian controversy. This difference, how- 
ever, I should be inclined to refer to psychological causes. The 
two leading representatives of Greek and Latin theology at this 
period are Tertullian and Origen. Does not the mere mention 
of those two names suggest at once all the explanation we need ? 
I do not mean only that it explains the difference of type between 
the Eastern and the Western Creeds—though it does explain that 
most abundantly—but I mean also that it explains the greater 
craving on the one side than on the other for a fixed definite 
objective authority, and the greater frequency of the appeal 
to that authority. It was not so natural to the speculative 
Eastern mind to bind itself by rule as it was to the legal 
unspeculative West. Tertullian and Origen are only very pointed 
examples of the general tendency of the Western and Eastern 
mind. I doubt if it is necessary to go beyond this kind of 
consideration to account for the comparative eccentricity of the 
Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus. I seek the solution rather 
in the man than in the conditions. 

If we may consider that the position has now been made 
good that the Eastern branch of the Creed as well as the 
Western already existed in the third century, the only remaining 
question will be, how much further back we can trace it, and what 
was its ultimate relation to the Western branch and to the original 
Creed. Here comes in a valuable observation made by Dr. Loofs. 
The writings of Irenaeus contain a number of creed-like passages, 
or passages which have every appearance of being based upon 
a creed*. These passages were collected by Harnack in vol. i 
of his (and von Gebhardt’s) edition of the Apostolic Fathers. 
Now Dr. Loofs has remarked, what is indeed evident as soon 
as our attention is called to it, that Irenaeus already has many 
of the most characteristic expressions of the Eastern Creeds. He 
inserts ἕνα in both the two first articles ἕνα Θεόν, ἕνα Χριστὸν 
᾿Ιησοῦν. He clearly had a clause corresponding to ποιητὴν οὐρανοῦ 
καὶ γῆς. He had παθύντα, and σταυρωθέντα with ἐπὶ Ποντίον Πιλάτου 


* Harnack’s denial (in his latest work, PRE* i 752) that they really are so 
based seems to me to be a paradox. But it is fair to say that I have not before 
me his article in the Zestschrif? f. Theol. u. Kirche, iv 149 ff. 
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after instead of before it. He seems also to have had ἐν δόξῃ of 
the Second Coming, Along with these peculiarities, every one 
of which is distinctively Eastern, Irenaeus has one only which 
is characteristic of the oldest form of the Western Creed—in three 
well-attested places Χριστὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν for Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν. It is quite 
possible that this really belongs to the primitive Creed, 

But in regard to the others, is it not natural and obvious to 
infer that the separation of the Eastern and the Western types 
had already taken place, and that Irenaeus himself had carried 
with him the creed of his home in Smyrna? This inference 
is confirmed by the brief confession of the Presbyters in Hippo- 
lytus ¢. Voetum τ, That too has ἕνα θεόν; it has παθόντα and 
azxo8avdvra—both originally Eastern. There is perhaps more 
room to doubt about Justin, though he too has two or three 
of the Eastern peculiarities. 

But if Irenaeus took an Eastern Creed from his home, that 
would carry back the type to the middle of the second century. 
Much further than this I doubt if we should go. For this main 
reason: Zahn is of opinion that ἕνα (before θεόν) was part of the 
primitive Creed, and that this was dropped out and πατέρα inserted 
in his hypothetical Roman recension of 200-220 A.D. But would 
it not be better to invert this? The three first peculiarities 
of the Eastern Creeds, ἕνα θεόν, with ἕνα Χριστὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν, and 
ποιητὴν οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς, are obviously controversial and aimed 
against the Gnostics, with their multitude of aeons, their Demi- 
urge, and their separation of "Incois and Χριστός ". But, that being 
so, it is surely natural to put the non-controversial form first. The 
primitive Creed arose, it is fair to believe, before the controversies 
of the second century became acute. And the primitive Creed cor- 
responded more nearly to the Roman type than to the Oriental. 
The Eastern mind played upon it; and, as a result of that play, 
what began with a close resemblance to the Apostles’ Creed 
ended with a close resemblance to the Nicene. 
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* Zahn (op. af. p. 61) adopts the alternative explanation that the changes were 
made under the stress of the Monarchian controversy. It is perhaps somewhat in 
his favour that Tertullian, as well as Irenaeus, has waicen or wnum dewm. But 
may not he too have been influenced by the Eastern Creed, through his intimate 
relations with Asia Minor ! 
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ANSELMS ARGUMENT FOR THE BEING 
OF GOD—ITS HISTORY AND WHAT 
IT PROVES. 


THE so-called ontological proof of the being of God is at first 
sight a very strange piece of theological dialectic, and it has 
gone through a curious history. Stated first by Anselm, it was 
generally rejected by the Schoolmen on grounds already pressed 
against it in Anselm’s time by the monk Gaunilo. It was 
revived in a somewhat modified form by Descartes, and again 
attacked, first by Gassendi, and subsequently by Kant, on 
substantially the same grounds which had been alleged by 
Gaunilo. Finally, it was defended in a somewhat ambiguous 
way by Hegel, who maintained that it represents a valid process 
of thought under a form that conceals its real import and 
cogency. It may be uscful to reconsider its history and meaning. 

It is ostensibly an argument from the conception of God in 
our minds to His existence as an objective reality ; and it is put 
by Anselm in regular syllogistic form. Scripture, he argues, has 
truly declared the man ‘ who hath said in his heart that there is 
no God, to be a fool; for no one can deny God's existence 
without contradicting himself. He, like every one who uses the 
word God, must conceive Him as the greatest of beings. That, 
indeed, is a mere analytic judgement ; for, unless we thought of 
a greatest of beings, we should not think of God at all. But 
this predicate ‘ greatest,’ or ‘that beyond which nothing greater 
can be conceived,’ involves existence ; for God would not be the 
greatest that can be conceived, if He were a mere idea, a mere 
subjective appearance, and not also an objective reality. If God 
were only an idea, we could think of something greater than 
God: of a Being, who was not merely in our thoughts, but also 
in existence. 

To this reasoning, Gaunilo made the natural objection that we 
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cannot take the mere idea of a thing as proving its existence. 
We can argue, he asserts, from essence to essence, from existence 
to existence; but we cannot legitimately cross over from essence 
to existence. Otherwise, we could easily prove the reality of 
anything which we can set before us in thought. Think of an 
island in the ocean, which we may call a lost island because no 
one has ever been able to find it, an island of the blessed, richer, 
more fertile, more delightful than any that we know, an island 
perfect in every respect: must we not regard existence as one 
of the elements included in its perfection? May we not, then, 
argue that, as such an island existing would be more perfect 
than the mere thought of it, therefore such an island exists? 
The salto mortale {from thought to existence might just as well 
be made in behalf of a perfect island as of a Being perfect in all 
respects, and it is as impossible in the one case as in the other. 
What Anselm really proves is that, if a being corresponding to 
our thought of the greatest being could otherwise be shown to 
exist, He would necessarily be self-subsistent, a being whose 
existence was derived from Himself. 

The answer which Anselm makes to these objections is that 
there is an essential distinction between the idea of God and all 
other ideas; it is the one and only idea which overreaches the 
difference between thought and reality. ‘Everything can be 
thought wef fo be except that which zs supremely. In other 
words, all those things can be conceived not to be which have 
beginning or end or combination of parts—whatever, in short, 
is in time or place, and is not an absolute whole—while that 
alone cannot be thought not to be, in which there is neither 
beginning nor end nor combination of parts, and which no 
thought ever finds except as always and everywhere whole,’ 
It appears, therefore, that by ‘that than which nothing greater 
can be conceived,’ Anselm means the Absolute, as a unity which 
is beyond all limitation and difference. And his contention is 
that we have a consciousness of an infinite Being, not merely in 
the sense of that which is beyond any greatness that may be 
given, but in the sense of an absolute totality in unity, which has 
nothing beyond it and can be limited by nothing but itself, and 
that such a consciousness cannot be conceived as a mere thought, 
which is a phenomenon of our subjectivity. 
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The defect, however, of this argument, as Anselm states it, is 
that it seems to start with the opposition of subject and object, 
as if it were an absolute opposition, in which there were mere 
ideas on one side and pure realities on the other; and then 
goes on to bring in a consciousness of the unity which transcends 
this opposition as if ## were one of these ideas. But if we hold 
to the opposition, we cannot make a bridge from thought to 
existence by means of the mere thought of existence. In other 
words, existence can neither in this, nor in any other case, be 
added on to thought by any extension of its content. For, even 
if the content added be that of the unity of thought and being, 
it cannot enable us to go beyond the form of thought itself, or 
pass over from it to the form of reality. To admit such a trans- 
ition, we must assume that very unity we seek to prove; and 
that is just what Anselm does. He assumes, in short, that an 
addition to the content of thought will make it more than 
thought, and will break through the opposition, which he started 
by assuming, between thought and reality. But if such a unity 
can be reached at all, it can only be by a reconsideration of the 
grounds upon which thought was opposed to reality, and cannot 
be smuggled in as part of the content of thought. 

This point will become clearer if we follow the Cartesian 
reproduction of the argument. Descartes had laid down the 
principle that ‘if we form no judgement except regarding objects 
that are clearly and distinctly represented to us by the under- 
standing, we can never be deceived’; and in his Fifth Medttation, 
he goes on first to illustrate this by the mathematical relations 
of things, and then to apply it to the idea of God. ‘I discover, 
he says, ‘in my mind innumerable ideas of objects, which cannot 
be esteemed pure negations, though they perhaps possess no 
reality beyond my thought, and which are not framed by me— 
although it may be in my power to think or not to think them 
—but have true and immutable natures of their own. So, for 
example, when I imagine a triangle, though there perhaps is 
not and never was in any place in the universe such a figure, 
it remains nevertheless true that this figure possesses a certain 
determinate nature, form, or essence, which is immutable and 
eternal and not framed by me nor in any degree dependent on 
my thought: as appears from the circumstance that various 
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properties of the triangle may be demonstrated ; for example, 
that its three angles are equal to two right angles, that its 
greatest side is subtended by its greatest angle, and the like ; 
which properties, whether I will or not, I clearly discern to 
belong to it—though I did not think of them at all beforehand, 
when for the first time I recognized a triangle as such—and 
which accordingly cannot be said to be invented by me.’ Then, 
after dwelling on the fact that in this way our clear and distinct 
apprehension of certain geometrical relations gives us true 
knowledge, he goes on to say, ‘But now, if from the very 
fact that I can draw from my thought the idea of an object, it 
follows that all that I clearly and distinctly recognize to pertain 
to that object, really pertains to it, may I not derive from this 
an argument for the being of God, and, indeed, a demonstrative 
proof of it? It is as certain that I find in me the idea of God 
as that I find in me the idea of any figure or number—the idea, 
that is, of a Being supremely perfect; and I apprehend that an 
actual and eternal existence belongs to His nature no less clearly 
than I apprehend that all I can demonstrate of any figure or 
number veritably belongs to the nature of that figure or number. 
Hence, even though all the conclusions I have reached in the 
previous Meditations were proved to be invalid, the existence 
of God would pass with me for a truth at least as certain as 
I ever judged any of the truths of mathematics to be; though, 
indeed, such an argument may not immediately seem to be 
self-evident, but rather to have much of the appearance of 
asophism. For, as I am accustomed in all other cases to make 
a distinction between essence and existence, it seems natural for 
me to believe that the existence of God also is separate from 
His essence, and that I can conceive of God as not actually 
existing. But nevertheless, when I consider the matter more 
attentively, | see manifestly that the existence of God can no 
more be separated from His essence than the property of having 
its angles equal to two right angles can be separated from the 
essence of a triangle, or the idea of a mountain from that of 
a valley ; so that it is not less impossible to conceive of a God, 
that is, of a Being supremely perfect, to whom existence is want- 
ing, or, in other words, of a God to whom a particular perfection 
is wanting, than to conceive of a mountain without a valley. 
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* But it will be said that, though I cannot conceive of a God 
without existence any more than of a mountain without a valley, 
yet, just as from the fact that I cannot conceive a mountain 
without a valley it does not follow that any mountain exists in 
the world, so likewise, though I conceive God as existing, it 
does not follow that God exists; for my thought imposes no 
necessity upon things. And just as I can imagine a winged 
horse, though there be no such creature, so I might perhaps 
attribute existence to God though no God existed. I answer 
that the cases are not analogous, and that there is a fallacy 
lurking under the objection. For from the fact that I cannot 
conceive a mountain without a valley, it does not follow that 
any mountain or valley is in existence, but only that the 
mountain and the valley, whether they do or do not exist, are 
inseparable from one another. Whereas, on the other hand, 
from the fact that I cannot conceive God except as existing, 
it follows that existence is inseparable from Him, and therefore 
that He exists; not, indeed, that my thought can cause it to 
be so or impose any necessity upon things, but contrariwise 
the necessity that is in the thing itself, i.e. the necessity of the 
existence of God, determines me to have this thought. For 
I am not at liberty to conceive a God without existence, i.e. 
a Being supremely perfect, who yet is without one perfection, 
as I am at liberty to conceive a horse with or without wings.’ 

Against this argument, Gassendi brought the old objection 
that we can only pass from thought to thought and from 
existence to existence, but not from thought to existence ; or, 
as he otherwise puts it, we cannot enumerate among the 
perfections included in the content of the idea of God the 
form or act by which He exists. And this objection is taken 
up and urged still more forcibly by Kant, who asserts that the 
idea of a necessarily existing Being, a Being the very conception 
of whom involves existence, implies a kind of μετάβασις és ἄλλο 
γένος. In all judgements of logical necessity we posit the predicate 
in reference to the subject, or as analytically contained in the 
idea of the subject; and therefore, if the notion of being is 
contained in any subject, we can produce it in the predicate. 
But we assert the predicate only on condition of the position 
of the subject of which it is predicated. We cannot, therefore, 
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deny the predicate if we admit the subject ; but nothing hinders 
us from denying them both together. So if God is posited, we 
may say that existence is necessarily one of his predicates, but 
we cannot say that it is mecessary to posit God at all. To 
include the absolute position of the subject in the notion of the — 
subject is like taking the ‘is’ of the copula, which merely | 
indicates the relative or hypothetical position of the predicate, — 
as if it expressed absolute position; it is to include in the © 
thought of the subject the determination of it as existing and 
not merely as thought. But existence adds nothing to the | 
content of athought. There is no more in ten thousand actual — 
than in ten thousand possible dollars. No doubt, there is 
a difference in their relation to me, when the one exists only 
in my thought and the other also in my purse; but the 
difference is extraneous to the content of the conception. 
Existence cannot, therefore, be inferred a priori from conceptions 
alone; it can be established only @ posteriori by data of sense, 
which are determined by the conceptions of the understanding 
as part of the connexion of experience. But no such data can 
be got for the idea of God. 

In all this we have only the old objection restated in terms 
of the Kantian philosophy. The argument, in all its different 
forms, seems to start with the opposition of thought and being, 
and then, by means of the special content of the idea of God, 
it attempts to make a bridge between thought and being; but 
the bridge ex /Aypot/iesi can never reach the opposite side. Kant 
seems to get beyond this dualistic presupposition in so far as he 
shows that we determine objects as such through our thought ; 
but this conclusion he immediately qualifies by maintaining 
that the thought which apprehends the object is not pure 
thought, but thought as determining a given matter of sense; 
and the object so reached is therefore only phenomenal. But 
for pure thought to apprehend objects, and objects which are 
not phenomenal but real, remains for Kant an impossibility. 

Kant, however, as often, shows us the bottom of the difficulty 
and the way out of it, a way that was already indicated by 
Descartes when he said that the idea of God was not simply 
one idea among others which we may have, but that it is an 
idea which we wtust have, an idea which is presupposed in the 
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consciousness of self as in the consciousness of objects, and 
which therefore we cannot refuse to admit, if we assert the 
validity of self-consciousness or that of the consciousness of 
objects. This argument is stated by Descartes—not in immediate 
connexion with the ontological argument, but in an earlier part 
of the Medstatzons—where he says that we cannot be conscious 
of ourselves except in relation to a Being more complete than 
ourselves and who is indeed the absolute standard of complete- 
ness. ‘It ought not to be imagined that we do not conceive 
the infinite by a true idea but only by the negation of that 
which is finite, as we comprehend rest and darkness by the 
negation of movement and light: since on the contrary I see 
evidently that there is more reality in the infinite than in the 
finite substance, and therefore that I have the idea of the infinite 
in me prior to the idea of the finite, i.e. that in me the idea 
of God is prior to the idea of myself: for how would it be 
possible that I should be conscious that I doubt or desire, 
1.6. that there is something wanting to me and that I am not 
all perfect, if I had not in me the idea of a more perfect being 
than myself by comparison with whom I am conscious of the 
defects of my own nature?’ Descartes then goes on to maintain 
that we do not first posit the finite, and then by thinking away 
its limit come to the idea of the infinite, but that, contrariwise, 
the idea of the infinite is the positive basis of all thought of the 
finite. ‘This idea,’ he says, ‘is quite clear and distinct; for all 
that my mind conceives clearly and distinctly of what is real and 
true and contains in it any perfection, is contained and comprised 
entirely in this idea. Nor is it any argument against this that 
I do not comprehend the infinite, and that there are in God 
an infinity of things which I cannot understand or in any way 
attain to by my thought. For it is of the nature of the infinite 
that I, who am finite and limited, cannot comprehend it. It 
suffices that I understand this well, and that all the things which 
I conceive clearly and in which I know that there is some perfec- 
tion—and perhaps also a multitude of others which I do not 
know—are in God formally or eminently. This, I say, suffices 
to make the idea I have of Him the most clear and distinct of all 
those that are in me.’ 

The meaning of this is, obviously, that I as a determinate or 
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finite being am conscious of myself as a special modification 
or part of the infinite whole, and know myself as I know other 
finite things only as in it and related to it. In fact, Descartes goes 
on in the next A/edif¢ation to maintain that all knowledge of objects, 
and especially the knowledge of the self is reached by a negative 
determination of the absolute or infinite Being, who alone is con- 
ceived as having a purely positive reality and therefore a purely 
affirmative determination. ‘There is present to my thought 
not only a real and positive idea of God, as of a Being supremely 
perfect ; but also, so to speak, a certain negative idea of nothing- 
ness, i.e. of that which is infinitely removed from every kind 
of perfection: and thus I am a mean between God and nothing- 
ness. In other words, there is nothing to be found in me which 
can bring me into error, in so far as the Supreme Being has 
produced me: but if I consider myself as participating in some 
fashion in nothingness or not-being, i.e. in so far as I am not 
myself the Supreme Being but am in many things defective, 
I find myself exposed to an infinity of wants: so that I ought 
not to be astonished if I am deceived. And thus I know 
that error is not something real which depends on God, but 
is solely a defect.’ 

There is in this logic a mixture of truth and error: truth, 
in so far as Descartes corrects the mistake which he himself 
had made in the first instance, in treating self-consciousness as 
the primary principle of knowledge, and failing to recognize 
that the consciousness of self is but one element in our thought. 
which can be distinguished but not separated from the other 
elements of which we are conscious; but error, in so far as this 
distinction is taken as merely negative or privative, and not as 
involving any positive relation of the elements distinguished. 
The effect of this doctrine is seen at once in Spinoza, with 
whom the removal of all determinations, viewed as merely 
negative, carries us back to the sole reality of an infinite sub- 
stance which yet is absolutely undeterminate. It is only by 
partial unfaithfulness to this view that Spinoza is able to 
develop any distinction of attributes and modes within his 
absolute substance. The truth, however, which underlies this 
whole movement of thought from Descartes to Spinoza is one 
which was partly hidden from Descartes himself, and altogether 
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hidden from the individualistic philosophy of the next generation, 
viz. that the rational individual as such cannot be conscious of 
himself except in distinction from, and relation to, other things 
and beings, and must therefore know himself and all other 
things and beings as forming parts of one whole, one intelligible 
universe. Or, to put it more generally, he is a being who can 
know himself, as he can know all particular objects, only through 
the universal. This is, as we have seen, what is expressed by 
Descartes when he declares that the consciousness of God is 
prior to the consciousness of self, though unfortunately he 
expresses this truth in such a way that the self tends to dis- 
appear in God. Still the general truth, that the consciousness 
of God is not separable from but presupposed in the conscious- 
ness of self, is independent of this misconception. And it leads 
to a new view of the ontological argument. The thought of God 
ceases to be regarded simply as one among many other thoughts 
we may have, and becomes the idea of the unity which is pre- 
supposed in all our consciousness of the particular existence 
either of ourselves or of anything else, an idea which in some 
form or other we must have. The argument, therefore, according 
to this interpretation of it, is not from an idea viewed as a sub- 
jective state of the individual mind to an object corresponding 
to it; but rather the idea of God, by its priority to all dis- 
tinction of objectivity and subjectivity, is to be regarded as 
at once the principle of being and of knowledge, and there- 
fore at once objective and subjective. For, if we know all 
things, and especially the subject as opposed to the object, and 
the object as opposed to the subject, by the differentiation of 
a presupposed unity, it becomes absurd to treat this presupposed 
unity as itself a special phase of the subject. This, no doubt, 
alters the form of the argument—as an argument from an idea 
in our minds to something out of our minds, an argument pre- 
supposing the absoluteness of the very distinction which by 
means of the idea of God it seeks to reduce to something relative, 
and therefore makes the conclusion the direct negation of the 
premises. Rather, we are now bound to say, the division of 
subject and object, as a division in our consciousness, is possible 
only on the presupposition of a unity which is beyond the division 
and which manifests itself in it. 
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The result of this discussion, then, seems to be that we cannot 
give a true meaning to the ontological argument except by regard- 
ing it not as starting from thought as a subjective state in order 
to reach the objective, but as starting from a consciousness that, 
as all distinctions are relative, the ultimate principle of being and 
knowing must be a unity which underlies, comprehends, and is 
manifested in all forms of both. The true ontological argument 
is, therefore, an argument that begins with the idea of God, or 
perhaps at this stage we should rather say of the Absolute, as 
the unity of ‘all thinking things, all objects of all thought,’ and 
tries to unfold all the differences of subject and object, and all 
other differences, as subordinate to this unity. 

And this at once points out the relation of the ontological 
argument to the other traditional arguments for the Being of 
God, They represent the regress from the finite as such to the 
infinite ; z¢ represents the return from the infinite to the finite: 
and either class of argument is imperfect without the other. 

The argument a contingentia mundi and the design argument 
are different stages in the process of thought by which the mind 
rises from the finite to the infinite, Both of them in their 
syllogistic form are liable to the objection that they put into 
the conclusion more than is in the premises. But almost every 
one has now become aware that the strict syllogistic form does 
not adequately represent the real process of inference. It is far 
more truly represented, as Descartes tends to represent it, as 
a movement of thought in which the premises furnish merely 
a starting point which is transformed and superseded by the 
conclusion. Thus at first we take the finite as an absolute 
reality. But, so taken, it contradicts itself and points to the 
infinite as its truth. It might, indeed, be maintained that this 
is the true description of the process of reasoning or inference in 
all cases in which there is any real advance of thought, and not 
a mere analytical restatement of what is already known, The 
movement of thought is never a real advance, unless it brings 
the premises together in a unity which transforms them and 
gives them a new meaning. And thus, stating it epigrammati- 
cally, we might say that in every fruitful inference the conclusion 
contradicts the premises; though this would only be one half 
of the truth, for it must also reinstate them in a new form. Be 
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this however as it may, it is evident that the case is so here, or, 
in other words, that the real meaning of the argument a contin- 
gentia mundi is that the particular existences which we at first 
take as self-subsistent realities are discovered to be finite and 
contingent, and are therefore seen to exist only in and through 
the infinite. And, again, the real meaning of the design argument 
is that the particular ends of finite existence, which at first 
seemed to be ends in themselves, are recognized to be only 
elements in, or phases of, the absolute good. On the other hand, 
the ontological argument in its true meaning must be taken as 
just the opposite counterpart of these, as expressing the move- 
ment of thought from the infinite to the finite, the movement 
in which the infinite or absolute manifests itself to be no mere 
Spinozistic substance or ἄπειρον in which all definite existence is 
lost—the lion’s den before which all the footsteps are directed 
inwards and none outwards—but essentially a living principle, 
a principle of knowing and being, which reveals itself in the 
natural and spiritual ‘world, in the existence of finite objects and 
in the consciousness of finite subjects, yet does not in all this 
differentiation lose itself or its unity. Hence it may be regarded 
as the peculiarly Christian argument, the process of thought cor- 
responding to the idea of the λόγος or self-revealing nature of God. 
From this point of view, what we have in the argument of An- 
selm is only an example of that degeneration of speculative ideas 
into an external ratiocinative form, of which the Scholastic philo- 
sophy gives us so many instances, which in fact might be said to 
be the πρῶτον ψεῦδος of Scholasticism. This becomes still clearer 
when we observe that Anselm, in answering the objections of 
Gaunilo, is obliged to use language about the difference of the 
idea of God from other ideas, which implies that it is nothing else 
than that consciousness of the whole to which we must carry 
back all determination of the parts; and further that in Descartes 
we have a still more distinct movement in the same direction, 
towards the restoration of the speculative meaning of the idea. 
The Cartesian view, therefore, as we have seen, led immediately 
to the Pantheism of Spinoza, which, whatever its defects, first 
distinctly makes the unity of all things the presupposition and 
starting point from which alone we can reach a true determination 
of all particular and finite existence, whether natural or spiritual. 
VOL. 1. D 
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Let me put this in another form. The essential error of 
Scholastic philosophy is, that in it the analytic spirit is not 
controlled by the consciousness that every distinction is also 
a relation and therefore implies a unity beyond it. The 
consequence is that it admits—or at least consciously admits— 
no synthetic movement of thought, no movement that goes 
beyond the notions or beliefs with which we start, or crosses 
the boundary of any distinctions we have once made, Its 
thought is ruled by the principle of identity, in the sense in 
which that principle is understood by formal logic. Applied 
to the opposition of thought and reality, this means that we 
cannot in our argument cross from the one to the other, but © 
must, as Gaunilo said, move only from thought to thought, from 
existence to existence, since the one is not analytically contained 
in the other, and there is no logical possibility of reaching any 
conclusion not analytically contained in the premises. 

To this, as we saw, Anselm has no answer, except that im 
this one case thought analytically contains existence, i.e. im this 
one case the gulf between the two has been already crossed. 
But this means that in the very idea of God it is involved 
that the distinction is not absolute, and that the fact that 
we have that idea shows that for us there is a unity beyond 
the distinction, though revealing itself in it. But if this be so, 
the appearance of a movement from thought to existence, which 
was essential to the argument, is seen to be illusive, and, what 
we really have is a recognition that in the distinction between 
thought and existence their ultimate unity is still presupposed. 
This is concealed from Anselm by the fact that he does not yet 
perceive, what Descartes perceived, the necessity of the idea 
of God and its priority to the consciousness of self; or, in other 
words, by the external way in which he conceived of the relations 
of God, the world and the self. It was natural, therefore, that 
St. Thomas, adhering as he did to the analytic conception of 
logic, should reject Anselm's four de force. But in so doing, he 
was simply rejecting the Christian idea of God, or at least, 
refusing to admit it except as an unintelligible mystery. 

The moment we realize what is the ὁδὸς ἄνω and the ὁδὸφ κάτω 
to which the arguments for the being of God really point,—that 
they are the imperfect expression, on the one hand, of the process 
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of thought that carries us from the presupposition of finite 
existence in all its different forms, through the self-contradiction 
of such existence when taken as absolute and independent, to 
the idea of the infinite unity involved in it; and, on the other 
hand, of the process by which this unity defines itself or manifests 
what it is in all the forms of the finite, natural and spiritual, as 
elements in one world and one world-process,—we see that the 
argument for the being of God can be nothing else than the 
sketch of a complete philosophy. It is, in the very essence of 
it, absurd to take God as one Being among others of whose 
existence you can have a distinct proof, just as the proof of the 
existence of Caesar is distinct from the proof of the existence 
of Cromwell. In the first place to say that God ἔς, is to say 
that there is a principle of unity without relation to which 
we cannot finally comprehend anything. It is to say that 
we can find no standing ground for thought, no criterion of 
truth or of reality, except in such a principle. And, in the 
second place, to show what God is, is to realize what is 
the nature of this unity that we have proved. And there 
is no way to do this except to follow and try to understand 
the whole process of its manifestation in nature and spirit, till, 
rejecting all partial conceptions, we arrive at our final conception 
of what the principle of such a world-process must be. We 
might, therefore, say that the argument for the being of God 
can be nothing but the synthesis of the whole of knowledge, 
the gathering up by philosophy of the whole content of the 
Sciences in their unity. There are, in fact, no arguments for 
the being of God; for all the sciences are steps in the one 
argument by which we come to understand more or less 
adequately the unity of the system of the world through all 
its differences. Or, to put it more in the language of religion, 
we might say that the argument for the being of God has two 
steps: one in which we discover the nothingness of the finite 
apart from the infinite, the other in which we realize how the 
infinite reveals itself in nature and in and to the spirit of man. 
The first of these steps,—I may add to preclude a possible 
misunderstanding,—is independent of any particular idea of God. 
It does not involve Pantheism, unless it is Pantheism to say 
that there is no absolute reality in anything apart from the 
D2 
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whole and its principle; mor does it involve any spiritual or 
personal conception of that principle; for that cannot be attained 
apart from a consideration of the whole process in which it is 
manifested. Obviously we can legitimately reach either of 
these views of God only by a consideration of the whole connexion 
of nature and spirit, and of the movement of evolution in which 
they manifest what ‘//ey are, and what their principle therefore 
must be. What, so far, we have reached is only that there is 
such a unity, and that it is essentially self-revealing : and we 
can find wha? it is only from a consideration of the nature and 
method of its self-revelation ; or, in other words, from the way 
in which we are obliged to think the world, when we think of 
it as a unity in all its being and process. For, as we think of 
the universe, we are obliged to think of its principle. 

I may perhaps be asked whether this is Hegelianism? I 
would be inclined to answer that to say so would be to give 
Hegel, or any man, too much credit. It is rather the outcome 
of the whole idealistic movement of thought, and if it is to be 
attached to any name at al] more than another, it would be to 
that of Plato. Hegel’s philosophy is only the most persistent 
modern attempt to realize it in both its aspects; an attempt 
which has many obvious imperfections. Indeed, we may fairly 
say that such an attempt can never be completely successful, 
since the complete realization of it would mean nothing less 
than the consummation of philosophy. In Hegel's first work, 
The Phaenomenology of Spirit, he tried to show that it is 
impossible to stop short of the unity, the absolute unity of 
all things, in seeking their fundamental truth or reality. That 
book is a continuous refutation of one dualistic point of view 
after another, and its aim is—to state the matter concisely—to 
make us see that no distinctions are absolute. The result it 
aims at is a consciousness of the unity underlying all things in its 
simplest form, as the negation of all absolute distinctions. This 
view, or rather we should say, this point of view, Hegel always 
maintained to be the point of view essential to philosophy, and 
therefore it was that he said that ‘to be a Spinozist was the 
beginning of true speculation.’ ‘The soul,’ he declared, ‘ when 
it begins to philosophize, must first of all bathe in this pure ether 
of the one substance, in which all that it had previously held 
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for true is submerged. This negation of all that is particular, 
to which every philosopher must have attained, is the liberation 
of the spirit and the absolute basis of its life.’ In other words, as 
the effort of reason is essentially to see things from the centre and 
not from some point on the circumference ; as, in Plato’s language, 
its aim is necessarily to be a ‘spectator of all time and existence’; 
philosophy, the purest expression of reason, must begin, like reli- 
gion, by rising above the special forms of finite existence, and 
doing away with the conception that any of their differences is 
absolute. But this free ether in which all determination has 
for the moment dissipated itself is, Hegel maintains, just the 
atmosphere in which al] forms of being will reappear in their 
due relation and process as moving towards each other and 
the whole. And philosophy is, therefore, just the attempt to 
describe the process of the finite without losing sight of the 
whole in the parts. It is the attempt to realize what was already 
sketched out by Plato as the development of all truth out of, 
or in consistency with, the idea of good, which is above the 
special determinations of being and knowing and is the source 
of them both. 

We conclude, then, that the Anselmic argument for the 
being of God is the Scholastic distortion of an idea which was 
first presented in the Platonic philosophy, which was then 
hindered of its legitimate development, partly by the necessary 
imperfection of his knowledge of nature and history, and partly 
by the dualistic strain which was characteristic of ancient idealism ; 
which reappeared in a more adequate form in the Christian 
doctrine of the Adyos, involving as it does, on the one hand, the 
conception of the self-revealing nature of God, and, on the other 
hand, the idea that the differences and defects, the contradictions 
and evils, of the finite are all relative and not absolute, and may 
ultimately be regarded as steps in the manifestation of the 
absolute good; and which, after it had been rejected in the 
inadequate form given to it by Anselm, re-emerged at the dawn 
of modern philosophy, and in the course of its development has 
found a new and more adequate interpretation. In this inter- 
pretation the argument is seen to be the converse of what it was 
first presented as being. It is not the proof of God from the 
thought of Him; but, starting with the presupposition that our 
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minds are necessarily carried back to the consciousness of Him 
as the absolute unity to which all things must be referred, it is 
the proof that that unity must be conceived as a spiritual 
principle, not in the narrow sense in which that is sometimes 
opposed to a natural principle, but in the sense that only in 
spirit can the original unity return to itself through all the 
differences of the finite. 

Another point may be added with reference to a view that has 
recently been maintained by some eminent writers, who follow 
Lotze in holding that, as our intelligence is discursive and not 
intuitive, the unity of all things is essentially beyond its grasp ; 
and that therefore our knowledge must end in the recognition 
of a limit in itself, which at the same time it can transcend 
so far as to recognize that there ἧς an absolute unity which 
it cannot further know. I cannot enter now upon the dis- 
cussion of this view, which seems to me to involve a contra- 
dictory combination of belief and unbelief in the possibility of 
our knowing the Absolute. I shall content myself with indicating 
what I think the weakness of it. It seems to me to separate 
what in our thinking is never really separated, the intuitive and 
the discursive, or, as we might phrase it, the static and dynamic 
aspects of our intelligence. Our intelligence is always, as I con- 
ceive it, an Amschauender Verstand, discursive and intuitive at 
once: it always involves a discernment of distinctions and a 
movement by relation between the elements so distinguished ; 
and always also, this movement has for its conscious or uncon- 
scious presupposition the unity of the whole within which the 
distinguished parts, things or beings, are contained. Hence if 
we talk of discursive or intuitive thought, we are talking not 
of what Spinoza calls res completae, of real independent entities, 
but of abstractions, of things that could not exist by themselves 
but only as elements in a whole; and indeed in the present case 
in a whole which has nothing beyond it from which it can be 
distinguished, or to which it can be related. Hence also the 
doctrine of Malebranche that ‘we see all things in God’ is 
capable of a true interpretation, and it is literally the fact 
that as rational beings we ‘live and move and have our being’ 
in God. Unfortunately such language is capable of being 
misunderstood, and, indeed,—when we take it in connexion with 
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other views of the Cartesian school to which I have referred,— 
it directly leads to the Pantheistic conclusion that nothing is 
or is known but God, a God in whom the reality of the finite 
world is entirely lost. In this way the intuitive view of intelli- 
gence would be fatal to the discursive, as with Lotze the dis- 
cursive is fatal to the intuitive view of it. But we cannot reduce 
our intelligence to either, without depriving it of its essential 
nature, and producing a contradiction as great as if we supposed 
absolute motion to exist without rest or absolute rest without 
motion in the material world. Our thought, by the very fact that 
it is the expression of the universal activity of intelligence, rests 
upon and presupposes the consciousness of the whole: it is thus 
νοῦς, reason, the intuition of the Absolute. But, on the other 
hand, as it always moves from finite to finite, from part to part, 
distinguishing and relating, it is equally διάνοια, understanding, 
the discourse of reason. And, though one of these aspects may 
be more prominent than the other in particular cases, it is 
impossible that they should ever be divided. To use a phrase 
borrowed from Kant, reason without understanding would be 
‘blind’; it would be a blank gaze at the whole as an undiffer- 
entiated unity, an immersion in the whole in which nothing 
particular could be distinguished, a mystic intuition of being in 
which thought had expired. And understanding without reason 
would be ‘empty’: it would be a futile play of ratiocination 
‘about it and about it,’ a restless movement from part to part, 
without any insight into their real meaning or connexion as 
elements of one whole. It would be the formal inference of 
the Scholastic which, with all its process and activity, never 
gets any deeper into the subject it discusses. It is perhaps 
needless to say that no actual Mystic or Scholastic ever quite 
reaches the extreme to which they severally approximate. 


E. CAIRD. 
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A PRACTICAL DISCOURSE ON SOME 
PRINCIPLES OF HYMN-SINGING. 


WuatT St. Augustin says of the emotion which he felt on 
hearing the music in the Portian basilica at Milan in the year 
386 has always seemed to me a good illustration of the relativity 
of musical expression; I mean how much more its ethical 
significance depends on the musical experience of the hearer, 
than on any special accomplishment or intrinsic development of 
the art. Knowing of what kind that music must have been 
and how few resources of expression it can have had,—being 
rudimental in form, without suggestion of harmony, and in 
its performance unskilful, its probably nasal voice-production 
unmodified by any accompaniment,—one marvels at his 
description, 

‘What tears I shed at Thy hymns and canticles, how acutely was my 
soul stirred by the voices and sweet music of Thy Church! As those 
voices entered my ears, truth distilled in my heart, and thence divine 


affection welled up in a flood, in tears o’erflowing, and happy was I in 
those tears '.’ 


St Augustin appears to have witnessed the beginnings of the 
great music of the Western Church. It was the year of his bap- 
tism when, he tells us, singing was introduced at Milan to cheer 
the Catholics who had shut themselves up in the basilica with 
their bishop, to defend him from the imperial violence : 


*It was then instituted that psalms and hymns should be sung, after 
the manner of the Eastern Churches, lest the folk in the weariness of 
their grief should altogether lose heart; and from that day to this the 
custom has been retained; many, nay, nearly all Thy flocks, in all 
regions of the world, following the example *.’ 


What great emotional power St. Augustin attributed to 
1 Confess. ix 6. * Ibid. ix 7. 
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ecclesiastical music, and of what importance he thought it, may 
be seen in the tenth book of the Confessions : he is there examining 
himself under the heads of the senses, and after the sense of 
smell, his chapter on the sense of hearing is as follows :— 


‘The lust of the ears entangled and enslaved me more firmly, but 
Thou hast loosened and set me free. But even now I confess that I do 
yield a very little to the beauty of those sounds which are animated by 
Thy eloquence, when sung with a sweet and practised voice; not, 
indeed, so far that I am limed and cannot fly off at pleasure’: and 
yield though I do, yet these sweet sounds, joined with the divine words 
which are their life, cannot be admitted to my heart save to a place of 
some dignity, and I hesitate to give them one as lofty as their claim ®. 

For sometimes I seem to myself to be allowing them undue honour, 
when I feel that our minds are really moved to a warmer devotion 
and more ardent piety by the holy words themselves when they are so 
sung than when they are not so sung; and when I recognize that all 
the various moods of our spirit have their proper tones in speech and 
song, by which they are, through I know not what secret familiarity, 
excited. But the mere sensuous delight, to which it is not fitting to 
resign the mind to be enervated thereby, often deceives me, whenever 
(that is) the delight of the senses does not so accompany the reason as 
to be cheerfully in submission thereto, but, having been admitted only 
for reason’s sake, then even attempts to go before and to lead. Thus 
I sin without knowing, but afterwards I know. 

Then awhile, from too immoderate caution against this deception, 
I err on the side of too great severity ; and sometimes go so far as to 
wish that all the melody of the sweet chants which are used in the 
Davidian psalter were utterly banished from my ears, and from the ears 
of the Church; and that way seems to me safer which I remember 
often to have heard told of Athanasius, archbishop of Alexandria, that 
he would have the lector of the psalm intone it with but a slight 
modulation of voice, so as to be more like one reading than one 
singing. And yet, when I remember my tears, which I shed at the 
hearing of the song of Thy Church in the first days of my recovered 
faith, and that now I still feel the same emotion, and am moved not by 
the singing but by what is sung, when it is sung with a liquid voice and 
in the most fitting “ modulation,” then (I say) I acknowledge again the 
great utility of the institution. 

Thus I fluctuate between the peril of sensuous pleasure and the proof 


1 This is perhaps rather a quality proper to the sensation. 
3 ‘Et vix eis praebeo congruentem [locum],’ which might only mean ‘I cannot find 
the right place for them.’ 
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someness, and am more inclined (though I would not offer an 
umdcutle judgement) to approve of the use of singing in the Church, 
that, by the pleasure of the ear, weaker minds may rise to the emotion 
of piety. Yet when it happens to me to be more moved by the music 
than by the words that are sung I confess that I have sinned (poenaliter 
peccare), and it is then that I would rather not hear the singer’,’ 


What would St, Augustin have said could he have heard 
Mozart's Requiem, or been present at some Roman Catholic 
cathedral where an eighteenth-century mass was performed, 
a woman hired from the Opera-House whooping the Benedictus 
from the western gallery? 

It is possible that such music would not have had any ethical 
significance to him, bad or good. Augustin lived before what we 
reckon the very beginnings of modern music, with nothing to entice 
and delight his ears in the choir but the simplest ecclesiastical 
chant and hymn-tune sung in unison. We are accustomed to 
an almost over-elaborated art, which, having won powers of 
expression in all directions, has so squandered them that they 
are of little value: and we may confidently say that the emotional 
power of our church music is not so great as that described by 
him 1,500 years ago. In fact if we feel at all out of sympathy 
with Augustin’s words, it is because he seems to over-estimate 
the danger of the emotion *. 

There is something very strange and surprising in this state of 
things, this contrast between the primitive Church with its few 
simple melodies that ravished the educated hearer, and our own 
full-blown institution with its hymn-book of some 600 tunes, 
which when it is opened fills the sensitive worshipper with 
dismay, so that there are persons who would rather not go inside 
a church than subject themselves to the trial. 

What is the matter? What is it that is wrong with our 
hymnody? Even where there is not such rooted disgust as 
I have implied, there is a growing conviction that some reform 
is needed in words or music or both. 

Assuming that the chief blame lies with the music (as, I think, 
might easily be proved), I propose to discuss the question of the 


' Conjess. x 33. 
* St. Augustin does not allow that a vague emotion can be religious ; it must be 
directed, Few would agree to this. 
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music of our hymnody, and I shall proceed on the basis of 
St. Augustin’s principles: I am sure that they would be endorsed 
by any pious church-goer who had considered the subject, and 
they may be fairly formulated thus, Zhe mustc must express the 
words or sense: tt should κοί attract too much attention to itself: 
tt should be dignified: and its reason and use is to heighten 
religious emotion. | 

One point calls for distinction: Augustin speaks of his emotion 
on Aearing the hymns and canticles; he writes as if he had had 
no more thought of taking part in the music himself, than we 
have of joining in the anthem at a cathedral; and this might 
lead to a misunderstanding ; for there is no doubt that these 
hymns were sung by the people: the story is that the very 
soldiers who were sent to blockade the basilica, happening to be 
themselves catholics, joined their voices in the stanzas which 
St. Ambrose had specially composed to disconcert the Arian 
enemy. 

The ecstasy of listening to music, and the enthusiasm of 
a crowd who are all singing or shouting the same hymn or song 
are emotions of quite different nature and value. Now, neglecting 
the rare conditions under which these emotions may be combined, 
we shall, as we are speaking of hymns, be concerned chiefly with 
the latter kind, for all will agree that hymns are that part of the 
Church music in which it is most desirable that the congregation 
should join: and I believe that there would be less difference in 
practice if it were at all easy to obtain good congregational 
singing, or even anything that is worthy of the name. It seems 
perhaps a pity that nature should have arranged that where the 
people are musical (as Augustin appears to have been) they 
would rather listen, and where they are unmusical they would 
all rather sing. 

Speaking therefore of congregational hymn-singing, and 
conceding, as I think we must, that the essential use of such 
music is to heighten emotion, then, this emotional quality being 
the sine gua non (the music being of no use without it), it follows 
that it is the primary consideration. If we are to have music at 
all, it must be such as will raise or heighten emotion; and to 
define this we must ask, Whose emotion? and What kind of 
emotion ? 


τα 
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Let us take this latter question first, and inquire what emotions 
it is usual, proper, or possible to express by congregational 
singing of hymns. William Law, in his Sertous Call, has an 
interesting, I may say amusing, chapter on the duty of all to 
sing, whether they have any turn or inclination for it or no. All 
should sing, he says, even though they dislike doing so, and 
I think that what he affirms of private devotion applies with 
greater force to public worship. It should satisfy the most 
ardent advocate of congregational singing, and it goes certainly 
to the root of the matter. 


‘It is so right and beneficial to devotion, has so much effect upon 
our hearts, that it may be insisted on as a common rule for all persons 
. . . for singing is as much the proper use of a psalm as devout 
supplication is the proper use of a form of prayer: and a psalm only 
read is very much like a prayer that is only looked over... . If you 
were to tell a person that has such a song, that he need not sing it, that 
it was sufficient to peruse it, he would wonder what you meant, ... as 
if you were to tell him that he should only look at his food, to see 
whether it was good, but need not eat it... . You will perhaps say that 
singing is a particular talent, that belongs only to particular people, and 
that you have neither voice nor ear for music. 

If you had said that singing is a general talent, and that people differ 
in that as they do in all other things, you had said something much 
truer, 

For how vastly people differ in the talent of thinking, which is 
not only common to all men, but seems to be the very essence of 
human nature; ,.. Yet no one desires to be excused from thought 
because he has not this talent in any fine degree. . . . 

If a person were to forbear praying because he had an odd tone in 
his voice, he would have as good an excuse as he that forbears from 
singing psalms because he has but little management of his voice... . 

These songs make a sense (of) delight in God; they awaken holy 
devotion ; they teach how to ask: they kindle a holy flame. ... 

Singing is the natural effect of yoy in the heart .. . and it is also the 
natural means of raising EMOTIONS oF JOY in the mind: such ΤΟΥ͂ AND 
THANKFULNESS to God as is the highest perfection of a divine and holy 
life.’ . 


Now though I cannot feel the force of all Law’s arguments 
nor easily bring myself to believe that a person who dislikes 
singing, and has no ear for music, will readily find any comfort- 
able assistance to his private devotion from making efforts to hit 
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off the notes of the scale ; yet I feel that Law’s position is in the 
main sound, and that he has correctly specified the emotion most 
. proper to that kind of uncultured singing which he describes: 
and though congregational psalm-singing necessarily involves 
a greater musical capacity than that assumed in Law’s extreme 
case, and may therefore have a wider field, yet we may begin by 
laying down that JOY, PRAISE, and THANKSGIVING give us the 
first main head of what is proper to be expressed, and we may 
extend this head by adding ADORATION and perhaps the involved 
emotions of AWE and PEACE and even the attitude of CONTEM- 
PLATION. 

In such a subject as the classification of emotions as they 
may be expressed by music of one kind or another, it is plainly 
impossible to make any definite tabulation with which all would 
agree. The very names of the emotions will, to different minds, 
call up different associations of feeling. If any agreement could 
be arrived at, it would be at the expense of distinction; and 
all that I can expect is to have my distinctions understood, 
and in the main agreed with. And as I am most ready to 
grant to the reader his right to a different opinion on any detail, 
I beg of him the same toleration, and that he will rather try to 
follow my meaning than dwell] on discrepancies which may be 
due to a fault of expression, or to a difference of meaning which 
he and I may attach to the same word. 

With this apology in preamble, I will attempt to make some 
classification of emotions as they seem to me to be the possible 
basis for musical expression in congregational singing. 

We have already one class: I would add a second, to include 
all the hymns which exhibit the simple attitude of PRAYER. 

A third class I would put under the head of FAITH. Examples 
of this class will no doubt often cross with those of the first class, 
but they will specify themselves as CELEBRATIONS of events of 
various COMMEMORATION, introducing a distinct form, namely 
NARRATION, which is a very proper and effective form for 
general praise. 

Also this section will include all the hymns of BROTHERHOOD 
and FELLOWSHIP, and of SPIRITUAL CONFLICT, with the corre- 
lative invifatory and exhortatory songs, as modified by what will 
be said later. 


“"» 
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Also, lastly, under this same head of Faith, the DOCTRINAL 
hymns, and professions of creed whether sectarian or otherwise, 
which, if the definition be taken widely, make a large and popular 
class, well exemplified by the German hymns of the Reformation, 
or by those of our Wesleyan revival: strong with the united 
feeling of a small body, asserting itself in the face of opposition: 
concerning which we will not speak further, except to recall the 
fact that this kind of enthusiasm was not absent from the causes 
which first introduced hymns into the Western Church, 

I believe that this is a pretty full list of all the attitudes of 
mind that can be properly expressed by congregational singing ; 
and if we turn to other emotions which are made the subject 
of church hymns, we shall, I think, see that they are all of them 
liable to suffer damage by being entrusted to the rough handling 
of general vociferation. 

Such will be all hymns of DIVINE AFFECTION and VEARNING ; 
all LAMENTS and CONSOLATIONS ; all descriptions of spiritual] 
conditions which imply personal experience and feeling, as 
ABASEMENT, HUMILIATION, CONTRITION, REPENTANCE, RESIG- 
NATION, SELF-DEVOTION, CONVICTION, and SATISFACTION. 

Here I feel that many readers will be inclined to dissent from 
what I say, and as I shall not again recur to Law, I should like, 
in order to show my meaning, to call up his extreme example of 
an unmusical person singing in private devotion. If one pictures 
such a case as he supposes, is it not clear, whether one imagines 
oneself the actor or the unwilling auditor, that while such an 
exhibition of joy might perhaps pass, yet a similar incompetent 
attempt to express any of the last-named emotions would be 
only ridiculous? But between this single worshipper and the 
congregation the incompetence seems to me only a question of 
degree ; while in the far more considerable respect of the sincerity 
of the feeling in the hearts of those expressing it, Law’s singer 
has every advantage ; indeed no objection on this score can be 
raised to him. But now suppose for a moment that he has wor 
the emotion at heart corresponding to his attempt at song, and 
I think the differentiation of motives for congregational singing 
will seem justifiable. 

' All these last-named emotions,—which I have taken from 
congregational hymn-books,—-and I suppose there may be more 
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of them,—call for delicacy of treatment. A Lamentation, for 
instance, which might seem at first sight as if it would gain force 
by volume, will, if it is realistic or clumsy, become unmanly, 
almost so as to be ridiculous, and certainly depressing to the 
spirit rather than purifying. In fact while many of the subjects 
require beautiful expression, they are also more properly used 
when offered as inspiring ideals; and to assume them to be 
of common attainment or experience is to degrade them from 
their supreme sanctity. But in thus ruling them unfit for general 
singing one must distinguish large miscellaneous congregations 
from small united bodies, in which a more intimate emotion may 
be natural: and as there is no exact line of distinction here, so 
there is no objection to the occasional and partial intrusion of 
some of these more intimate subjects into congregational 
hymns. 

To this first question then, as to what emotions are fit to 
be expressed by congregational music, the answer appears to be 
that the more general the singing, the more general and simple 
should be the emotion; and that the universally fitting themes 
are those of simple praise, prayer, or faith: and we might inquire 
whether one fault of our modern hymn-books may not be their 
attempt to supply congregational music to unfitting themes. 

To the next question, Whose emotion is this congregational 
music to excite or heighten? the answer is plain: It is the 
average man, or one rather below the average, the uneducated, 
as St. Augustin says the weaker, mind; and that in England is, 
at least artistically, a narrow mind and a vulgar being. And 
it may of course be alleged that the music in our ‘hhymn-books 
which is intolerable to the more sensitive minds was not put there 
for them, but would justify itself in its supposed fitness for the 
lower classes. ‘What use,’ the pastor would say to one who, 
on the ground of tradition advocated the employment of the old 
plain-song and the Ambrosian melodies, ‘What use to seek to 
attract such people as those in my cure with the ancient out- 
landish and stiff melodies that pleased folk a thousand years ago. 
and which I cannot pretend to like myself?’ Or if his friend 
is a modern musician, who is urging him to have nothing in his 
church but what would satisfy the highest artistic sense of the 
day, his answer is the same: he will tell you that it would be 
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casting pearls before swine; and that unless the music is ‘tuney’ 
and ‘catchy’ the people will not take to it. And we cannot 
hastily dismiss these practical objections, The very Ambrosian 
music which is now so strange to modern ears was doubtless, 
when St. Ambrose introduced it, much akin to the secular music 
of the day, if it was not directly borrowed from it: and the 
history of hymn-music is a history of the adaptations of profane 
successes in the art to the uses of the Church. Nor do I see that 
it can ever be otherwise, for the highest music demands a super- 
natural material; so that it would seem an equal folly for 
musicians to neglect the unique opportunity which religion offers 
them, and for religion to refuse the best productions of human 
art. And we must also remember that the art of the time, 
whether it be bad or good, has a much more living relation 
to the generation which is producing it, and exerts a more 
powerful influence upon it, than the art of any time that is past 
and gone. It is the same in all aspects of life: it is the book 
of the day, the hero or statesman of the hour, the newest hope, 
the latest flash of scientific light, which attracts the people. And 
it must be, on the face of it, true that any artist who becomes 
widely popular must have hit off, ‘I know not by what secret 
familiarity, the exact fashion or caprice of the current taste 
of his own generation. 

And this is so true that it must be admitted that it is not 
always the uneducated man only whose taste is hit off. In the 
obituary notices of such men as Gladstone and Tennyson the 
gossip will inform us, rightly or wrongly, that their ‘ favourite 
hymn!’ was, not one of the great masterpieces of the world,— 
which, alas, it is only too likely that in their long lives they never 
heard,—but some tune of the day: as if in the minds of men 
whose lives appealed strongly to their age there must be some- 
thing delicately responsive to the exact ripple of the common 
taste and fashion of their generation. 

All this makes a strong case: and it would seem, since our 
hymn-music is to stir the emotions of the vulgar, that it must 
itself be both vulgar and modern; and that, in the interest of 


1 T assume ‘favourite hymn’ to mean a sung hymn. The interest of the record 
must lie in its being of a heightened emotion of the same kind as that described by 
St. Augustin in his own case, What tears I shed, ἂς, 
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could convey an adequate idea of the licence’. The essence of 
the practice appears to be the production of a familiar excite- 
ment, with the intention of diverting it into a religious channel. 

But, even in the absence of secular or profane association, 
congregational singing, when provoked by undignified music, 
such as may be found in plenty in our modern hymn-books: 
may be maintained without the presence of religious feeling, out 
of mere high spirits, or as we say, ‘in fun,’ and may easily give 
rise to mockery. I have witnessed examples enough in proof 
of this, but if I gave them it might be thought that I wished 
to amuse profane readers*. And though such extreme disasters 
may be exceptional outbursts, yet they are always but just 
beneath the surface, and are the inevitable outcome of the use 
of unworthy means. The cause of such a choice of means must 
be either an artistic incapacity to distinguish, or a want of faith 
in the power of religious emotion when unaided by profane 
adjuncts. What would St. Augustin have ruled here, or thought 
of the confusion of ideas, which, being satisfied with any 
expression, mistakes one emotion for another ? 


* Besides, the main fault of these books, from which we should have to quote, 
is the association of the music, and this is really an accident, the question before us 
being the character of the music ; so that we should require musical illustration, for 
though the common distinction between sacred and secular music is in the main 
just, yet the line cannot be drawn at the original intention, or historical origin of 
the music: the true differentiation lies in the character of the music, the associated 
sentiment being liable to change. If we were to banish from our hymn-books all 
the tunes which we know to have a secular origin, we should have to part with 
some of the most sacred and solemn compositions ; and where would the purist 
obtain any assurance that the tunes which he retained had a better title? In the 
sixteenth century, when so many fine hymn-melodies were written, a musician was 
working in the approved manner if he adapted a secular melody, or at least 
borrowed a well-known opening phrase: and since the melodies of that time were 
composed mainly in conjunct movement, such initial similarities were unavoidable; 
for one may safely say that it very soon became impossible, under such restrictions, 
to invent a good opening phrase which had not been used before. The secular 
airs, too, of that time were often as fit for sacred as profane use; and if 1 had to 
find a worthy melody for a good new hymn, I should seek more hopefully among 
them than in the sacred music of our own century. 

* I may give the following experience without offence. When I was an under- 
graduate there was a song from a comic opera by Offenbach so much in favour as 
to be de rigueur at festive meetings. Now there was at the same time a counter- 
part of this song popular at evensong in the churches; it was sung to ‘ Hark, hark, 
my soul.” I believe it is called L'encens des fleurs, They seemed to me both 
equally nauseating : it was certainly an accident that determined which should be 
sung at worship and which at wine. 
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The practical question now arises. We know the need; how 
is it to be supplied? We require music which will reach the 
emotions of uneducated people, and in which they will delight 
to join, and in which it shall be easy to join: and it must be 
dignified and not secular. If we condemn and reject the music 
which the professional church-musicians have supplied with 
some popular success to meet the need, what is there to take 
its place? Of what music is our hymn-book to be constructed, 
which shall be at once dignified, sacred, and popular? 

The answer is very simple: it is this, Dignified Melody. Good 
melody is never out of fashion ; and as it is by all confession the 
seal of high musical genius, so it is that form of music which 
is universally intelligible and in the best sense popular ; and we 
have a rich legacy of it. What we want is that our hymn-books 
should contain a collection of the best ecclesiastical and sacred 
hymn-melodies, and nothing but these, instead of having but 
a modicum of these, for the most part mauled and illset, among 
a crowd of contributions of an altogether inferior kind; the whole 
collection being often such that if an illnatured critic were to assert 
that the compilers had degraded and limited the old music in 
order to set off their own, it would be difficult to meet him with 
a logical refutation. 

The shortest and most practical way of treating this subject 
will be to give some account of the sources from which the music 
of such a hymn-book as I propose would be drawn. I will take 
these in their chronological order. First in order of time are 
the Plain-song melodies. 

I have already stated the ordinary objection to these tunes, 
that they are stiff and out of date. Now it may be likely 
enough that they will never be so universally popular in our 
country as the fine melodies invented on the modern harmonic 
system, yet the idea that they are not popular in character, and 
that modern people will not sing them, is a mistake; there is 
plenty of evidence on this point. Nor must we judge them 
by the incompetent, and I confess somewhat revolting aspect 
in which they were offered to us by the Ang!o-gregorianists 
of thirty years ago, a presentment which has gone far to ruin 
their reputation; they are better understood now, and may be 
heard here and there sung as they should be. They are of 
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great artistic merit and beauty; and instead of considering them 
α priori as uncongenial on the ground of antiquity, we should 
rather be thinking of them that they were invented at a time 
when unison singing was cultivated in the highest perfection, so 
much so that a large number of these tunes are, on account of 
their elaborate and advanced rhythm, not only far above the 
most intelligent taste of the minds with which we have to deal, 
but are also so difficult of execution that there are few trained 
choirs in the country that could render them well. To the © 
simpler tunes, however, these objections do not apply: in fact 
there are only two objections that can be urged against them, 
and both of these will be found on examination to be advantages, 

The first objection is that they are not in the modern scale. 
Now as this objection is only felt by persons who have cramped 
their musical intelligence by an insufficient technical education, 
and cannot believe that music is music unless they are modulating 
in and out of some key by means of a sharp seventh ;—and as the 
nature of the ecclesiastical modes is too long a subject, and 
too abstruse for a paper of this sort, even if I were competent 
to discuss it ;—I shall therefore content myself by stating that the 
ecclesiastical modes have, for melodic purposes (which is 411 that 
we are considering), advantages over the modern scale, by which 
they are so surpassed in harmonic opportunities, Even such 
a thoroughgoing admirer of the modern system as Sir Hubert 
Parry writes on this subject, that it ‘is now quite obvious that 
for melodic purposes such modes as the Doric and Phrygian were 
infinitely (sic) preferable to the Ionic,’ i.e, to our modern major 
keys’. And it will be evident to every one how much music 
has of late years sought its charm in modal forms, under the 
guise of national character. 

The second objection is their free rhythm. They are not 
written in barred time, and cannot without injury be reduced 
to it, 

As this question affects also other classes of hymns, I will 
here say all that I have to say, or have space to say, about 
the rhythm of hymn-tunes; confining my remarks generally to 
the proper dignified rhythms. 

In all modern musical grammars it is stated that there are 

© The Art of Muse, by C. Hubert H, Parry. London, 1893, 1st edit., p. 48. 
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virtually only two kinds of time. The time-beat goes either 
by twos or some multiple of two, or by threes or some multiple 
of three, and the accent recurs at regular intervals of time, and 
is marked by dividing off the music into bars of equal length. 
Nothing is more important for a beginner to learn, and yet from 
the point of view of rhythm nothing could be more inadequate. 
Rhythm is infinite. These regular times are no doubt the most im- 
portant fundamental entities of it, and may even lie undiscoverably 
at the root of all varieties of rhythm whatsoever, and further they 
may be the only possible or permissible rhythms for a modern 
composer to use, but yet the absolute dominion which they now 
enjoy over all music lies rather in their practical necessity and 
convenience (since it is only by attending to them that the 
elaboration of modern harmonic music is possible), than in the 
undesirability (in itself) or unmusical character of melody which 
ignores them. In the matter of hymn-melodies an unbarred 
rhythm has very decided advantages over a barred rhythm. In 
the former the melody has its own way, and dances at liberty 
with the voice and sense; in barred time it has its accents 
squared out beforehand, and makes steadily for its predetermined 
beat, plumping down, as one may say, on the fitst note of every 
bar whether it will or no. Sing to any one a plain-song melody, 
Ad coenam Agni for instance, once or twice, and then Croft’s 
148th Psalm?. Croft will be undeniably fine and impressive, 
but he provokes a smile: his tune is like a diagram beside 
a flower. 

Now in this matter of rhythm our hymn-book compilers, since 
the seventeenth century, have done us all a vast injury. They 
have reduced all hymns to the common times. Their procedure 
was, I suppose, dictated by some argument such as this: ‘ The 
people must have what they can understand : they only under- 
stand the simple two and three time: ergo we must reduce all 
the tunes to these measures.’ Or again, ‘It will be easier for 
them to have all the tunes as much alike as possible: therefore 
let us make them all alike, and write them all in equal minims.’ 

Both these ideas are absolutely wrong. A hymn-tune, which 
they hastily assume to be the commonest and lowest form of 


? And give Croft the advantage of his original rhythm, not the mis-statement in 
Hymns Ancent and Modern, No. 414. 
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music actually possesses liberties coveted by other music'. It is 
a short melody, committed to memory, and frequently repeated : 
there is no reason why it should submit to any of the time-con- 
veniences of orchestral music: there is no reason why its rhythm 
should not be completely free; nor is there any @ priori neces- 
sity why any one tune should be exactly alike another in rhythm. 
It will be learned by the ear (most often in childhood), be known 
and loved for its own sake, and blended in the heart with the 
words which interpret it: and this advantage was instinctively 
felt by those of our early church composers who, already 
understanding something of the value of barred music, yet 
deliberately avoided cramping the rhythms of their hymn-tunes 
by too great subservience to it*. One of the first duties therefore 
which we owe to hymn-melodies is the restoration of their free 
and original rhythms, keeping them as varied as possible: the 
Plain-song melodies must be left unbarred and be taught as free 
rhythms, and all other fine tunes which are worth using should 
be preserved in their original rhythm; because free rhythm is 
better, and its variety is good, and because the attraction of 
a hymn-melody lies in its individual character and expression, 
and not at all in its time-likeness to other tunes. This last idea 
has been a chief cause in the degradation of our hymns, 

I may conclude then that the best of these simpler Plain-song 
tunes are very fit for congregational use. They should be offered 
as pure melody in free rhythm and sung in unison: their accom- 

' It would be very damaging to my desire to convince, if I should seem to deny 
that the mistaken practice of these hymn-book compilers was based on the solid 
ground of secular common-sense. I[f anything is true of rhythm it is this, that the 
common mind likes common rhythms, such as the march or waltz, whereas elabor- 
ation of rhythm appeals to a trained mind or artistic faculty. I should say that the 
popularity of common rhythms is due to the shortness of human life, and that if 
men were to live to be 300 years old they would weary of the sort of music which 
Robert Browning describes so well— 

‘There’s no keeping one’s haunches still, 

There’s no such pleasure in life.’ 

But hymn-melodies must not be put on that level. It is desirable to have in church 
something different from what goes on outside, and (as I say in the text) a hymn- 
tune need not appeal to the lowest understanding on first hearing, The simple 

free rhythms, too, are perfectly natural ; they were free-born, 
* 1 need only instance Orlando Gibbons’ tune called ‘Angels.’ The original is 
a most ingenious combination of rhythms; and its masterly beauty could not be 


guessed from the inane form into which it is degraded in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, No, 8. 
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doggerel psalms, yet even after this barbarous treatment Bour- 
geois’ spoilt tunes were still far better than what they made for 
themselves, and sufficient not only to float their book into credit, 
but to kindle the confused enthusiasm of subsequent English 
antiquarians, whose blind leadership has had some half-hearted 
following. But if these French tunes, and those which are pieced 
in imitation of Bourgeois, be abstracted from this English Psalter, 
then, with one or two exceptions, there will remain hardly 
anything of value’. 

To leave the English tunes for a moment and continue the 
subject, we shall practically exhaust the French branch of this 
class by saying that our duty by them is to use a great number 
of Bourgeois’ tunes, restoring their original form. They are 
masterpieces which have remained popular on the continent from 
the first ; thoroughly congenial to our national] taste, and the best 
that can be imagined for solemn congregational singing of the 
kind which we might expect in England. The difficulty is the 
same that beset the old original psalter-makers, i.e. to find words 
to suit their varied measures, But this must be done*, These 
tunes in dignity, solemnity, pathos, and melodic solidity leave 
nothing to desire. 


1 Comparing the English with the French Genevan Psalter, 1 do not think my 
judgement is too severe on our own. It had a few fine tunes original to it; best of 
all the cxxxvii (degraded in Hymns Ancient and Modern), This is of such excep- 
tional beauty that I believe it must have been written by Bourgeois for Whittingham. 
Next perhaps is lxxvii (called 81st in 47. A. M.), the original of which, in Day, 1566, 
is a fine tune, degraded already in Este, 1592, which version 7..4..M. follows : it is 
said to have come from Geneva, Besides these, xxv and xliv, which are the only 
other tunes from this source in HY, .4. M., are very favourable examples, and I do 
not think that they will rescue the book. Nor can 1 believe that these old English 
D,C.M, tunes were ever much used. They are too much alike for many of them to 
have been committed to memory, while all the editions which 1 happen to have 
seen are full of misprints, and the four-line tunes which drove them out were 
early in the field, and increased rapidly. 

4 ‘When one turns the pages of that most depressing of all books ever compiled 
by the groaning creature, Julian’s hymn-dictionary, and sees the thousands of care- 
fully tabulated English hymns, by far the greater number of them not only pitiable 
as efforts of human intelligence, but absolutely worthless as vocal material for 
melodic treatment, one wishes that all this effort had been directed to supply a real 
want. E.g, the two Wesleys between them wrote thirteen octavo volumes, of some 
400 pages each, full of closely printed hymns. One must wish that Charles Wesley 
at least (who showed in a few instances how well he could do) had, instead of 
reeling off all this stuff, concentrated his efforts to produce only what should be 
worthy of his talents and useful to posterity. 
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The English eight-line tunes of Stenhold and Hopkins we 
may then, with one or two exceptions, dismiss to neglect ; but 
among the four-line ‘common’ tunes which gradually ousted them, 
there are about a dozen of high merit : these being popular still 
at the present day require no notice, except to insist that they 
should be well harmonized in the manner of their time, and 
generally have the long initials and finals of all their lines 
observed. They are much finer than any one would guess from 
their usual dull presentment. Their manner, as loved and 
praised by Burns, is excellent, and there is no call to alter it}. 

Contemporary with this group there is a legacy of a dozen and 
more fine tunes composed by Tallis and Orlando Gibbons, the 
neglect or treatment of which is equally disgraceful to all concerned. 

As for the German tunes of the Reformation, attempts to 
introduce the German church-chorales into anything like general 
use in England have never, so far as I know, been successful, 
owing, I suppose, to a difference in the melodic sense of the two 
nations. But some few of them are really popular, and more 
would be if they were properly presented with suitable words ; 
and it should not be a difficult task to provide words even more 
suitable and kind than the original German, which seldom 
observes an intelligent, dignified and consistent mood. These 
chorales should be sung very slow indeed, and will admit of 
much accompaniment. Bach’s settings, when not too elaborate 
or of impossible compass in the parts, may be well used where 
the choir is numerically strong. He has made these chorales 
peculiarly his own, and, in accepting his interpretation of them, 
we are only acquiescing in a universal judgement, while we make 
an exception in favour of genius; for as a general rule (which 
will of course apply to those chorales which we do not use in 
Bach’s version), all the music of this Reformation period must be 
harmonized strictly in the vocal counterpoint which prevailed at 
the end of the sixteenth century; since that is not only its proper 
musical interpretation, but it is also the ecclesiastical style par 
excellence, the field of which may reasonably be extended, but 


1 If old tunes are modernized out of a fine rhythm, a curious result would be 
likely to come about; viz. that modern tunes might be written in the old rhythm 
for the sake of novelty, while the old were being sung in the more modern way 
for the sake of uniformity. 
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by no means contracted. It is suitable both for simple and 
elaborate settings, for hymns of praise or of the more intimate 
ideal emotions, and in a resonant building a choir of six voices 
can produce complete effects with it. The broad,sonorous swell 
of its harmonious intervals floods the air with peaceful power, 
very unlike the broken sea of Bach’s chromatics, which, to 
produce anything like an equal effect of sound, needs to be 
powerfully excited. 

It is necessary to insist strongly on one caution, viz, that 
grammar is not style, and settings which avoid modernisms are 
᾿ not for that reason a fair presentation of the old manner. 
Nothing is less like a fine work of art than its incompetent 
imitation. And this practically exhausts, as far as I am aware, 
the material which this period provides. 

The next class will be made up of our RESTORATION hymns, 
by Jeremy Clark, Croft, and others who added to the succeeding 
editions of the metrical Psalms. If there are not many in this 
class, yet the few are good ; and Clark must be regarded as the 
inventor of the modern English hymn-tune, regarded, that is, as 
a pure melody in the scale with harmonic interpretation of instru- 
mental rather than true vocal suggestion. His tunes are pathetic, 
melodious, and of truly national and popular character, the best of 
them almost unaccountably free from the indefinable secular taint 
that such qualities are apt to introduce, and which the bad follow- 
ing of his example did very quickly introduce in the hands of less 
sensitive artists. [hey are suitable for evening services. 

After this time there followed in England, in the wake of 
Handel, a degradation of style which is now completely dis- 
credited. Diatonic flow, with tediously orthodox modulation, 
overburdened with conventional graces, describe these innumerable 
and indistinguishable productions. And just as the old tunes 
were related to the motets and madrigals, so are these to the 
verse-anthems and glees of their time. These weak ditties, in 
the admired manner of Lord Mornington, were typically 
performed by the genteel pupils of the local musician, who, 
gathered round him beneath the laughing cherubs of the organ 
case, warbled by abundant candlelight to their respectful 
audience with a graceful execution that rivalled the weekday 
performances of Celia’s Arbour and the Spotted Snakes. Good 
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tunes may be written at any time, for style is independent of 
fashion ; but there are very few exceptions to the complete and 
unregretted disappearance of all the tunes of this date. 

We have then nothing left for us to do but to review the 
material which the revival of music in the last fifty years has 
given us in the way of hymns. 

This last group divides naturally into two main heads ; first 
the restoration of old hymns of all kinds, with their plain, 
severer manner, in reaction against the abused graces; and 
secondly the appearance of a vast quantity of new hymns. 

Concerning the restoration of the old hymns, we cannot be 
too grateful to those who pointed the right way, and, according 
to their knowledge and the opportunities of the taste of their day, 
did the best that they could. But, as our remarks under the 
heads of Plain-song and Reformation hymns will show, this 
knowledge, taste, and opportunity were insufficient, and all their 
work requires to be done afresh. 

We are therefore left to the examination of the modern hymns, 
In place of this somewhat invidious task, I propose to make 
a few remarks on the general question of the introduction 
of modern harmony into ecclesiastical music, with reference of 
course to hymns only. It cannot escape the attention of any 
one that the modern church music has for one chief differentiation 
the profuse employment of pathetic chords, the effect of which 
is often disastrous to the feelings. 

Comparing a modern hymn-tune in this style with some fine 
setting of an old tune in the diatonic ecclesiastical manner, one 
might attribute the superiority of the old music entirely to its 
harmonic system ; but I think this would be wrong. 

It is a characteristic of all early art to be zmpersonal'. As long 
as an art is growing, artists are engaged in rivalry to develop the 
new inventions in a scientific manner, and individual personality 
is not called out. With the exhaustion of the means in the 
attainment of perfection a new stage is reached, in which 
individual expression is prominent, and seems to take the place 
of the scientific impersonal interest which aimed at nothing but 


1 This fact is of course generally recognized. The explanation in the text is 
one which was elaborately illustrated by the Slade Professor at Oxford, in his last 
course of lectures on painting. 
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beauty: so that the chief distinction between early and late art 
is that the former is impersonal, the latter personal. 

Turning now to the subject of ecclesiastical music, and com- 
paring thus Palestrina with Beethoven or Mozart, is it not at 
once apparent that Palestrina has this distinct advantage, namely, 
that he seems not to interfere at all with, or add anything to, the 
sacred words? His early musical art is impersonal, what the 
musicians call ὁ pure music’; and if he is setting the phrases of 
the Liturgy or Holy Scriptures, we are not aware of any adjunct ; 
it seems rather as if the sacred words had suddenly become 
musical, Not so with Mozart or Beethoven; we may prefer their 
music, but it has interfered with the sacred words, it has, in fact, 
added a personality. 

It must of course be conceded that this gives a very strong 
if not logically an almost unassailable position to those who would 
confine sacred music to the ecclesiastical style. But it seems to 
me ridiculous to suppose that genius cannot use all good means 
with reserve and dignity; and if the modern church music will 
not stand comparison in respect of dignity and solemnity with 
the old, the fault must rather lic in the manner in which the new 
means are used, than in the means themselves; nor would [| 
myself concede that there is no place in church for music which 
is tinged with a human personality ; I should be rather inclined 
to reckon the great musicians among the prophets, and to 
sympathize with any one who might prefer the personality of 
Beethoven (as revealed in his works) to that of a good many 
canonized seers. What is logical is that we should be careful 
as to what personality we admit, and sce that the modern means 
are used with reserve. 

Now if we examine our modern hymn-tunes, do we find any 
sign of that reserve of means which we should expect of genius, 
or any style which we could attribute to the personality of 
a genius? Let any one in doubt try the following experiment : 
copy out some ‘favourite tune’ in the ‘admired manner’ of the 
present day, and show it to some musician who may happen 
not to know it, and ask him if it is not by Brahms; then see 
how he will receive any further remarks that you may make 
to him on the subject of music. 

These new tunes are in fact, for the most part, the indistin- 
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guishable products of a school given over to certain mannerisms, 
and might be produced ad Uibitum, as indeed they are; just as 
were the tunes of the Lord Mornington school before described : 
and though the composers and compilers of these modern tunes 
would be the first to deride the exp'oded fashion, their own 
fashion is more foolish, and promises to be as fugitive’. 

I have said very little in this essay on the words of hymns. 
I will venture to add one or two judgements here. Firs?, that 
in the Plain-song period, words and music seem pretty equal and 
well matched. Secondly, that in the Reformation period, and for 
some time onwards, the musicians did far better than the sacred 
poets, and have left us a remainder of admirable music, for which 
it is our duty to find words. Zirdly, that the excuse which some 
musicians have offered for the sentimentality of these modern tunes, 
namely, that the worcs are so sentimental, is not without point as 
a criticism of modern hymn-words, but is of no value whatever 
as a defence of their practice. The interpretative power of music 
is exceedingly great, and can force almost any words (as far 
as their sentiment is concerned) into a good channel. 

And if music be introduced at all into public worship it must 
be most jealously and scrupulously guarded. It is a confusion 
of thought to suppose that because—as St. Augustin would tell 
us—it is not a vital matter to religion whether it employ music 
or not, therefore it can be of little consequence what sort of music 
is used: and the attitude of indifference towards it, which has 
seemed to me to be almost a point of correct ecclesiastical 
manners, must be the expression of a convinced despair, which, 
in the present state of things, need not surprise. Devout persons 
are naturally afraid of secular ideals, and shrink from the notion 
of art intruding into the sanctuary ; and, especially if they have 
never learned music, they will share St. Augustin’s jealousy 
of it; and it is the more difficult to remove their objections, when 


1 There is one point which I cannot pass over. It has become the practice in 
modern books to put marks of musical expression to the words, directing the con- 
gregation when to sing loud or soft. This implies a habit of congregational per- 
formance the description of which would make a companion picture to the organ 
gallery of 1830. It seems to me a practice of inconceivable degradation: one 
asks in trembling if it is to be extended to the Psalms. It is just as if the con- 
gregation were school-children singing to please a musical inspector, and he 
a stupid one. 
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what they are innocently suffering in the name of art curdles the 
artist’s blood with horror, and keeps him away from church. The 
artist too, to whom we might look for help, is the vara avrs in 
terris, and, in regard to his sympathy with the clergy, would 
often be thought by them to deserve the rest of the hexameter ; 
but it is really to his credit that he is loth to meddle with church 
music. Its social vexations, its eye to the market, its truckling 
to vulgar taste and ready subservience to a dominant fashion, 
which can never (except under the rarest combination of circum- 
stances) be good ;—all this is more than enough to hold him off. 
Where then is the appeal? Qwis custodiet? 

The unwillingness of the clergy? to know anything about music 
might be got over if the music could be set on a proper basis ; 
and in the present lack of authority and avowed principles, it 
would be well if such of our cathedral precentors and organists 
as have the matter at heart would consult and work together 
with the purpose of instructing pastors and people by the exhi- 
bition of what is good. This is what we might expect of our 
religious musical foundations, which are justifying the standing 
condemnation of utilitarian economists so long as the stipendiaries 
are content indolently to follow the fortuitous traditions of the 
books that lie in the choir, supplemented by the penny-a-sheet 
music of the common shops. In the Universities, too, it should 
be impossible for an undergraduate not to gain acquaintance with 
good ecclesiastical music, and this is not ensured by an occasional 
rare performance of half a dozen old masterpieces which are 
preserved in heartless compliment to antiquity. It is to such 
bodies that we must first look for help and guidance to give 
our church music artistic importance: for let no one think that 
the church can put the artistic question on one side. There is 
no escape from art ; art is only the best that man can do, and his 
second, third, fourth or fifth best are only worse efforts in the 
same direction, and in proportion as they fall short of the best 
the more plainly betray their artificiality. To refuse the best for 
the sake of something inferior of the same kind can never be 


' It must be due to unwillingness that comparatively so few of our clergy can 
take their part in the service when it is musical, Village schoolmasters tell me 
that two hours a week is sufficient in a few months to bring all the children up to 
a standard of time and tune and reading at sight that would suffice a minor canon, 
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a policy; it is rather an uncorrected bad habit, that can only 
be excused by ignorance; and ignorance on the question of music 
is every day becoming less excusable; and the growing interest 
and intelligence which all classes are now showing should force 
on religion a better appreciation of her most potent ally. Music 
being the universal expression of the mysterious and supernatural, 
the best that man has ever attained to, is capable of uniting in 
common devotion minds that are only separated by creeds, and 
it comforts our hope with a brighter promise of unity than 
any logic offers. And if we consider and ask ourselves what 
sort of music we should wish to hear on entering a church, 
we should surely, in describing our ideal, say first of all that it 
musi be something different from what is heard elsewhere; that it 
should be a sacred music, devoted to its purpose, a music whose 
peace should still passion, whose dignity should strengthen our faith, 
whose unquestioned beauty should find a home in our hearts, to 
cheer us in life and death ; a music worthy of the fair temples in 
which we meet, and of the holy words of our liturgy ; a music 
whose expression of the mystery of things unseen never allowed 
any trifling motive to ruffle the sanctity of its reserve. What 
power for good such a music would have! 

Now such a music our Church has got, and does not use; we 
are content to have our hymn-manuals stuffed with the sort of 
music which, merging the distinction between sacred and profane, 
scems designed to make the worldly man feel at home, rather 
than to reveal to him something of the life beyond his knowledge ; 
compositions full of cheap emotional effects and bad experi- 
ments made to be cast aside, the works of the purveyors of 
marketable fashion, always pleased with themselves, and always 
to be derided by the succeeding generation 1. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 


1 Example is better than precept; and my own venture as a comp‘ler of a hymn- 
book has made it possible for me to say much that otherwise I should not have 
said. In The Yattendon Hymnal, printed by Mr. Horace Hart at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, and to be had of Mr. Frowde, price 20s., will be found a hundred hymns 
with their music, chosen for a village choir. The music in this book will show 
what sort of a hymnal might be made on my principles, while the notes at the end 
of the volume will illustrate almost every point in this essay which requires 
illustration, besides many others. As I write, the last sheets of it are in the 
press, and the printer promises it in October. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


I, A CRITICISM OF LIGHTFOOT AND HEADLAM. 


THE theological literature of England has recently been 
enriched by the addition of two important publications in the 
form of Dictionaries of the Bible, namely, a new edition of the 
first volume of Dr. William Smith’s well-known work, first 
published by Messrs. Murray in 1863, and the first and second 
volumes of a new work, A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its 
language, literature, and contents, including the Biblical Theology, 
published by Τ. ἃ T. Clark of Edinburgh, and edited by the 
Rev. Dr. James Hastings with the assistance of other scholars. 
It is not necessary to speak of the value of either of these works, 
or of their great practical utility. Both will be generally 
acknowledged. But we may perhaps be permitted to offer 
a few criticisms on the treatment of one important subject in 
these volumes, 

The article on the Acts of the Apostles in the new edition of 
Smith's Dictionary is from the pen of the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
who on some points refers the reader to his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians. The article on the same subject in 
Dr. Hastings’ work is written by the Rev. Arthur Cayley 
Headlam, formerly Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Both 
of these are careful and elaborate articles by representative 
scholars, and it is interesting to note that, while the late 
Dean Alford’s article on the Acts in the first issue of Smith's 
Dictionary was less than three columns in length, Bishop 
Lightfoot's article extends to more than thirty-seven columns, 
and that of Mr. Headlam to twenty. Of the variety of subjects 
dealt with in these articles I propose to examine only one, 
namely, that described by Mr. Headlam in the heading of 
section ix as ‘The Historical Value of the Acts,’ and discussed 
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by Bishop Lightfoot under the heading of ‘ Authenticity and 
Genuineness.’ 

In inquiring into the historical value of the Book of Acts, the 
point which would seem first to attract attention is the character 
of the narrative in the early chapters of the book. The story of 
the Ascension in Acts differs materially not only from what we 
read on the same subject in the first Gospel, but also from the 
writer's own statement in the third Gospel. It is impossible to 
deny the existence of this contradiction. The statement in the 
Acts is quite clear. And if any doubt existed as to the inter- 
pretation of the concluding verses of St. Luke’s Gospel it would 
be removed by a comparison with the appendix to St. Mark. 
In fact we nowhere hear of the forty days in Jerusalem until we 
come to the Book of Acts’. 

The doubt about the forty days of necessity extends to other 
events in the early history of the Church in Jerusalem, to the 
election of Matthias, the occurrences on the Day of Pentecost, 
Peter's speech, the numerical growth of the Church, and so on. 
On the subject of the speaking with tongues on the Day of 
Pentecost the opponents of the historical character of these early 
chapters lay special emphasis, because of the contrast between 
the account given in Acts ii 1-11 and what we read in St. Paul’s 
Epistles about the gift of tongues in the Corinthian Church. It 
is a disappointment to find that neither the question of the forty 
days nor that of the speaking with tongues is mentioned in 
either of the Dictionary articles; unless we are to suppose that 
there is a reference to them intended in Mr. Headlam’s statement 
(p. 35 4) that ‘for the previous period [that is, the part of the 
history contained in the early chapters of the Book of Acts] he 
[St. Luke] could not in all cases attain the same degree of 
accuracy’ as in the later chapters, and especially in the part 
covered by the ‘We’ sections. But to this Mr. Headlam imme- 


δ See Matt. xxviii 16-20, Luke xxiv 36-53, Mark xvi, John xxi, and 1 Cor. 
xv 6 (compare Acts i 15). The recently discovered fragment of the Gospel of 
St. Peter affords additional proof, if such were needed, of the existence in the 
Church of a tradition according to which the disciples left Jerusalem after the 
Resurrection instead of waiting for the Day of Pentecost, as the Acts relates. 
The Church, however, seems to have early adopted the Jerusalem tradition, as is 
shown by the early observance of the Christian Pentecost (see Smith’s Dict. C. 4.) 
art. ‘ Pentecost’). 
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diately and somewhat perplexingly adds,‘ Yet he was personally 
acquainted with eye-witnesses throughout, and may probably 
have had one or more written documents’ (ibid.). If we are to 
suppose that St. Luke had the testimony of eye-witnesses for his 
account of the Ascension and the speaking with tongues, some 
explanation ought to be offered of his disagreement with the 
other Evangelists, and with St. Paul, and with his own former 
treatise. 

It will add to the questions raised by these early chapters of 
the Acts if we accept a conclusion at which Professor Stanton 
arrives in his article on the Gospels in the second volume of 
Hastings’ Dictionary. He gives the preference to the Johannine 
tradition of the life of Christ as compared with that of the 
Synoptics, an opinion for which there is much to be said, and he 
thinks that the fragmentariness of the Synoptics must be due 
to the limited character of the material that had come to their 
hand. ‘But,’ he adds, ‘in order to explain the phenomena now 
before us—the contrast between the Synoptic and the Johannine 
accounts—it seems necessary to suppose further that the know- 
ledge embodied in the latter had, at the time when the first three 
Gospels were composed, been delivered only within a compara- 
tively limited circle’ (p. 247). If this were so, it would make it 
hard to accept all that is implied in St. Luke’s account of the 
appointment of Matthias, for if there was a college of men at 
Jerusalem specially qualified to deliver the correct tradition of 
the ministry of Jesus, how did it happen that Luke himself did 
not know the true story, but accepted the imperfect Synoptic 
tradition? And what are we to think of his claim to have 
‘traced the course of all things accurately from the first’? 

Passing over the variations which are found to exist between 
the different forms of the story of the conversion of St. Paul, 
which are of little importance in themselves, though they show 
that the writer cannot be trusted for strict accuracy, we come to 
the alleged contradictions between the narrative of the Acts and 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. These concern St. Paul’s 
visits to Jerusalem, the relation between St. Paul and the older 
Apostles, and the attitude of the Church in Jerusalem towards 
the Gentile Christians. 

On the subject of St. Paul’s visits to Jerusalem and his 
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relation to the Church there, the impression produced by the 
Book of the Acts is distinctly different from that which we 
derive from St. Paul’s own statements on the subject in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. According to the Acts St. Paul 
returned from Damascus to Jerusalem soon after his conversion. 
At Jerusalem he was introduced to the Apostles by Barnabas, 
and ‘was with them, going in and going out at Jerusalem, 
preaching boldly in the name of the Lord,’ until he was compelled 
to depart by the threatening attitude of the Grecian Jews (Acts 
ix 19-31). After this we read of two official visits to Jerusalem— 
first, when he was sent with Barnabas from the Church at Antioch 
to carry relief to the brethren which dwelt in Judaea (Acts xi 
27-30, xii 25); and, secondly, when he and Barnabas were again 
sent from the same Church to the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv 1-31). A Jater passage in the Acts puts in St. Paul’s mouth 
the declaration that on his conversion he ‘ declared both to them 
of Damascus’ first, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the 
country of Judaea, and also to the Gentiles, that they should 
repent and turn to God, doing works worthy of repentance’ (Acts 
Xxvi 20). 

This representation of the Apostle’s relations with the Church 
in Jerusalem after his conversion differs materially from what 
we read in Galatians (Gal. i 15-ii 2), that St. Paul did not 
return to Jerusalem until three years after his conversion, having 
in the meantime gone into Arabia; that when he did go 
to Jerusalem he went only to visit Cephas, and stayed with him 
fifteen days, seeing no other of the Apostles except James the 
Lord's brother; and that then and afterwards he was unknown 
by face to the churches of Judaea, being known to them only by 
report as a convert to Christianity. Then fourteen years later 
he went up again to Jerusalem ‘ by revelation,’ and laid before 
them the gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, ‘but 
privately before them who were of repute.’ 

Lightfoot endeavours to get over the difficulty about the time 
of the first visit by supposing that the ‘days’ which St. Paul 
spent in Damascus, according to the narrative in the Acts, might 
cover the three years mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
- siee days’ (ἡμέρας twas), Acts ix 19; and ‘many days’ (ἡμέραι ἱκαναῖ), 
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This, however, is not likely. It is opposed to what appears to 
be the obvious intention of the writer of Acts, who tells us that 
when St. Paul came to Jerusalem the members of the Church 
could not believe the story of his conversion, and implies that the 
Apostles had not heard about it until they were told of it by 
Barnabas. This does not look as if three years had elapsed since 
St. Paul had commenced to preach Christ in Damascus. 

The same interpretation of the narrative is confirmed by the 
concluding words (Acts ix 31):—‘So the Church throughout all 
Judaea and Galilee and Samaria had peace, being edified ; and, 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, was multiplied.’ These words seem intended to connect 
the cessation of the persecution with the event on the road to 
Damascus, and, if so, they do not leave room for an interval 
of three years, 

Mr. Headlam takes safer ground than Bishop Lightfoot when 
he acknowledges that ‘the obvious impression created by the 
narrative is that the writer [of the Acts] did not know of the 
Arabian journey, nor of the length of time which had elapsed 
before the Jerusalem visit, and that ‘the two narratives give 
a somewhat different impression.’ 

The difference between the two narratives is accentuated when 
we remember the Apostle’s saying in his Epistle to the Galatians 
that he was ‘unknown by face unto the churches of Judaea.’ It 
is not sufficient to answer to this with Bishop Lightfoot, that ‘to 
a majority of the Christians at Jerusalem he τεσ, and to the 
churches of Judaea at large he must, have been personally 
unknown ’ (Ga/atians, p. 92), especially when we remember the 
words put into St. Paul’s mouth in Acts xxvi 20, that he had 
preached ‘first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and 
throughout all the country of Judaea’; although it must be 
acknowledged that this statement is as hard to reconcile with 
the rest of the Book of Acts as it is with the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

The difficulty about the second visit recorded in the Acts is 
that St. Paul's statement in Galatians appears to leave no room 
for it. Lightfoot’s solution is that when St. Paul went to 


‘ In 1 Thess. ii 14 the phrase ‘the churches of God which are in Judaea’ does 
not seem intended to exclude Jerusalem. Comp. Rom. xv 31 and 2 Cor, i 16. 
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Jerusalem the Apostles were not there, having fled from the city 
to avoid the persecution under Herod Agrippa I (Acts xii 1-19), 
and that therefore he did not mention the visit, because his object 
was not to enumerate his journeys to Jerusalem, but to define his 
relations with the Twelve (Galatians, p. 126). But St. Paul does 
more than omit the mention of the visit. He says that he ‘was 
unknown by face to the churches of Judaea.’ Mr. Headlam 
seems undecided about this second visit. He speaks of it as 
‘a genuine difficulty,’ but he quotes Lightfoot’s solution with 
approval, and speaks of it as receiving the support of 
Dr. Hort. 

It seems to be pretty generally agreed, in spite of Professor 
Ramsay’s recently expressed opinion to the contrary, that the 
third journey to Jerusalem, recorded in Acts xv, is to be identified 
with the second of the two which are mentioned in Galatians. 
If so, the first point of divergence that strikes us is that the 
account given in the Acts of St. Paul’s mission from the Church 
of Antioch, and of his public reception by the whole Church in 
Jerusalem, is not consistent with his own words, that he went up 
by revelation to lay ‘ privately before them who were of repute’ 
a statement of the work which he had been doing amongst the 
Gentiles. It is quite possible that, as Bishop Lightfoot urges, 
he may have gone up to Jerusalem by revelation, and also have 
been sent with a public commission from the Church of Antioch ; 
and it is also quite possible that both of the accounts, that in the 
Acts and that in the Galatians, may have related to a visit at 
which both a private interview with the heads of the Church and 
a public conference of the whole Church took place. But it must 
be admitted that each of the narratives as they now stand 
excludes the other. St. Paul says that when he went up to 
Jerusalem he laid his statement privately before the leaders, and 
the whole drift of his argument implies that there was nothing 
more than this private conference. Or else what does he gain by 
saying that it was private? On the other hand, the Acts relates 
the public council and the results that followed, but knows 
nothing of a private meeting. The contradiction in itself may 
not be of much, or of any, importance, but it implies of necessity 
that we cannot regard both accounts as accurate. It may be 
that, as Bishop Lightfoot says, each narrative represents a different 
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aspect of the same event. But each represents it in such a way 
as to exclude the other. 

Bishop Lightfoot cites Acts xv 4, 5, 6 as showing that 
© St. Luke alludes in a general way to conferences and discussions 
preceding the congress’ (p. 125), one of which may have been 
the private meeting. But the first conference recorded in these 
verses was not a private meeting. It was the public reception of 
the envoys from Antioch by the whole Church in Jerusalem. 
Then followed the objections of the Pharisee converts, made 
most likely at the reception, though possibly afterwards; and 
then the public meeting to consider the questions raised. There 
is no hint of any private conference with the heads of the 
Church. 

The difference between the Apostolic decree in Acts xv and 
St. Paul’s statement in Galatians (ii 1-10) of the terms of the 
agreement come to between him and the older Apostles, and the 
inconsistency of the former with St. Paul's habitual teaching as to 
the complete freedom of Christians from the law of Moses, are 
serious difficulties in the way of the reconciliation of the Acts with 
the Pauline Epistles. It is not easy to be satisfied with Bishop 
Lightfoot’s explanation, that ‘the Apostolic letter was only 
addressed to the Gentile brethren “in Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia” (xv 23), that is, to the churches more directly in com- 
munication with Palestine, and therefore materially affected by 
the state of feeling and practice among the Jewish Christians,’ 
and that ‘there is no reason for supposing that the decree was 
intended to be permanent and universal’ (Galatians, Ὁ. 126). 
When Paul and Silas set out upon their next missionary journey, 
we are told that ‘as they went on their way through the cities, 
they delivered them the decrees for to keep, which had been 
ordained of the Apostles and elders that were at Jerusalem’ 
(Acts xvi 4), and this after they had travelled beyond the limits 
of Syria and Cilicia. This shows that the operation of the decree 
was not intended to be limited to those to whom it was formally 
addressed. It was addressed to them apparently because it 
was an answer to the question which they had asked!. There is 
no hint in the Acts of any intended limitation of the application 


' Acts xv 1-3. Antioch, the capital of Syria, was close to the borders of Cilicia. 
Compare Acts xi 25, 26, See also Gal, i a1, 
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minister of Christ (2 Cor. xi 23-33). Of the Jews he five times 
received forty stripes save one. Thrice was he beaten with rods 
(by the Roman authorities). Thrice he suffered shipwreck. 
A night and a day had he been in the deep. If these details 
are to be trusted—and they are stated with great exactness— 
it follows that the Book of the Acts presents a very incomplete 
picture of the missionary labours and sufferings of St. Paul. It 
is certain either that the writer had but a very meagre knowledge 
of his subject, or else that he selected only such materials as 
suited his purpose, whatever it may have been, and that in either 
case he gave his narrative an appearance of completeness which 
it did not really possess '. 

The three sentences which Mr. Headlam devotes to the miracles 
in the Acts are not very clear. He says:—‘To say that the 
document is unhistorical because it relates miracles, or because 
it contains accounts of angels, is simply to beg the question, 
Even if we were quite certain that such events were impossible 
and never occurred, we have abundant evidence for knowing that 
the early Christians believed in them, St. Paul claims himself to 
have worked what were believed both by himself and his readers 
to be miracles’ (p. 31 a). The fact that the early Christians 
believed in miracles would be evidence of the good faith of the 
writer who recorded them, but it would not, of itself, prove the 
historical value of a composition in which ‘impossible’ narratives 
occurred. Mr. Headlam does not mention the fact that some of 
the miraculous narratives in the Acts, such as the healings of the 
people by Peter’s shadow (v 15, 16), or by the handkerchiefs or 
aprons from Paul's body (xix 12), or the details of the deliverance 
from the prison in Philippi (xvi 19-40), are felt to be difficulties 
even by persons who do not disbelieve in miracles generally. 

Bishop Lightfoot has a paragraph on the minor discrepancies 
and errors, real or supposed, in the Book of Acts*. There is 


* Writing in defence of St. Luke, Professor Ramsay says that ‘true historical 
genius lies in selecting,’ and that ‘the historian may dismiss years with a word’ 
(St. Paul, p.7). But the difficulty with St. Luke is that he dismisses them without 
a word, without a hint that he knew of their existence, or even with words that 
imply the contrary. 

3 Compare Acts i 4 with Matt. xxviii 9, 10; Acts i 15 with 1 Cor. xv 6; 
Acts i 18, 19 with Matt. xxvii 3-8, and see Alford; Acts v 36 with Jos. Amt. 
xx 5.1, and see Alford; Acts vii 4 with Gen, xi 26, 32, and xii 4 (see Alford); 
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a very considerable number of these, and they ought certainly to 
be taken into consideration in estimating the historical accuracy 
of the book. Lightfoot’s method of dealing with them illustrates 
in a striking way the position which he takes up with regard to 
the criticisms which modern scholars have passed upon the book. 
Some of them occur in the speeches, or in other compositions 
which he supposes the author to have incorporated in his work, 
as, for example, the three different accounts of the conversion of 
St. Paul. He claims therefore that the errors, if errors there be, 
are the fault of the speakers whose speeches are reported, or of 
the other original sources which the writer used, and not of the 
author of the Acts. Instead of being an argument against 
the historical character of the Book of Acts, the apparent errors 
thus become an additional proof of its accuracy, because they 
show the care with which the author reproduced his materials 
just as he found them, without making any correction or 
emendation?. Lightfoot holds that, considering the common use 
of shorthand amongst the ancients, there is no improbability 
in the supposition that the speeches were reproduced from 
written notes taken down at the time, and that this is the most 
reasonable account that can be given of their appearance in the 
Acts. On all which we may remark that, without entering into 
any inquiry as to how far shorthand was in use in the first 
century for the purpose of reporting speeches, it is very unlikely 
that any accurate reports would have been preserved of a number 
of speeches separated so widely in the time, place, and circum- 
stances of their delivery as those that are brought together in 
the Book of Acts; that it seems to be generally acknowledged 
that the similarity of style pervading the whole book shows that, 
whatever the original materials may have been, the author of the 
Acts did not insert them in his work without alteration ; and, lastly, 
that our study of the book in other particulars does not favour this 


Acts vii 14 with Deut. x 22 (see Alford); Acts vii 15, 16 with Gen. xlix 29-33, 
1 λό, Exod. xiii 19, Josh. xxiv 32; also with Gen. xxiii 3-20, xxxiii 18-20; 
Acts vii 43 with Amos v 27; Acts vii 57, 58 with John xviii 31; Acts ix 3-22 
with xxii 6-21, xxvi 12-20; ix 7 with xxii 9; ix 29, 30 with xxii 17-21; Acts 
x 28 with Alford’s note; Acts xxvi 20 with Gal. i 22. 

1 ‘We have also another indication of genuineness in the minor discrepancies 
and errors, or what appear to be such,’ Smith’s Dict., p. 34 4. 
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notion of such minute accuracy on the part of the writer as is 
implied in Bishop Lightfoot's view. 

On the subject of the speeches Mr. Headlam is less conservative 
than Lightfoot. He says, ‘They are all very short, too short 
to have been delivered as they stand, and for the most part the 
style in which they are written is that of the historian. They 
are clearly, therefore, in a sense his own compositions’ (p. 33 4). 
‘The presence of the author's hand in the speeches cannot be 
denied. Their literary form is due to him. He may possibly 
have summed up in a typical speech the characteristics of 
St. Paul’s preaching before certain classes of hearers. Some 
details or illustrations may be due to him, such as the mention 
of Theudas in Gamaliel’s speech, or that of Judas in Peter’s first 
speech. But no theory which does not admit the possession of 
good evidence, and the acquaintance of the author with the 
events and persons that he is describing, is consistent with the 
phenomena of the speeches. They are too lifelike, real, varied, 
and adapted to their circumstances to be mere unsubstantial 
rhetorical exercises’ (p. 34 a)?. 

We have seen that in other points, as well as in the case of 
the speeches, Mr, Headlam is prepared to go further than Bishop 
Lightfoot in accepting the results of criticism. But, while we 
gladly recognize the many excellencies of both of these articles, 
it will be evident, without adding to these notes, that neither 
of them can be accepted as fully meeting the objections which 
have been made to the accuracy of the author of the Acts as 
an historical writer. 

Though the writer of the Acts may not be a model of 
accuracy, or may not have understood the art of writing history 
as we understand it now, his work will still remain our most 
valuable source of information for the history of the Apostolic 
age. But if we are to gain from such a book all the information 
which it contains, it is necessary that we should first form, by 

' In connexion with the speeches it may be worth observing that it is in 
accordance with the manner of the writer of the Acts to let his characters speak 
for themselves, instead of telling us in his own words what they said, ‘The 
employment of the indirect form of speech, whether with ὅτι and the optative, or 
with the accusative (nomin,) and infinitive, is not in the manner of the N.T. writers 


of narrative, as it is foreign to the style of popular narrators in general.’ Blass, 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, § 70. 12. 
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perfectly independent investigation, a correct idea of its historical 
character and value. No one person can do this completely, 
whatever his ability or knowledge may be, for we are all, even 
the greatest of us, subject to bias and prepossession in one 
direction or another. But we may hope that, by the united 
labours of all, the truth will be reached in the end. 


J. A. Cross. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
II. A PLEA FOR AN EARLY DATE. 


THE present paper confines itself strictly to one point in regard 
to the book of the Acts of the Apostles, namely, the date of its 
composition’. If the date here proposed be established, our 
attitude towards many of the questions that may be or have been 
raised about the book will be radically altered. Possibilities 
which must be kept open, or at least faced and considered, if the 
Acts was written after A.D. 70, can be safely set aside if it be once 
shown that it should rather be dated before the death of St. Paul, 
or, to speak more precisely, at about the end of the two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome mentioned in Acts xxviii 30. 

This is of course not the date adopted by the great majority 
even of those critics who accept the Lucan authorship of the 
Acts*. Bishop Lightfoot, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible— 
and, somewhat more doubtfully, Mr. Headlam in Hastings 
Dictionary—incline to a date after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Dr. Sanday speaks of ‘circa 80 A.D,’*, and this appears to be 
also Prof. Ramsay's view. I shall speak later on of the argument 
from the Gospel] that has probably appeared decisive to some at 
least of these critics, and rather begin by enumerating what seem 
to me to be the difficulties attaching to any date as late as A.D. 70, 
since it is on these that the case for the earlier date mainly rests. 

I. The crucial difficulty is the silence of the Acts as to St. Paul’s 
martyrdom: and it is a difficulty which confronts us from more 
than one point of view. 


' Since not everything can be proved in the compass of a single short article, the 
Lucan authorship is assumed, though, as a matter of fact, many of the arguments 
would not be affected if the reader were to substitute ‘the author of the Acts’ for 
each mention of St. Luke. 

3 Exceptions, however, are Saison, Introd, to the N. T., ed. τ p. 390, and Blass, 
Acta apostolorum, pp. 3-5: Inspiration, p. 449. 
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First then in regard to the structure of the Acts as a whole. 
It has become a commonplace to say that the book shows that 
its author had an artist’s conception as well as an artist’s hand, 
that it is composed on a definite plan with definite aim and 
definite progress to its end. And on the one view of the date 
this conception and development is indeed perfectly clear, obvious, 
and intelligible: but on the other the Acts would only resemble 
a building out of proportion, badly constructed, and inexplicable. 
For in investigating the principles of the building we find it is 
constructed on a framework of the law of Christian life. This 
law is learnt in the Gospel, and upon it is based the scheme both 
of the Gospel and the Acts. In both we have an Introduction 
or Preparation: then an outpouring of the Holy Spirit : this is 
followed by the body of the work, the active Ministry. This 
ministry is concluded by a Passion, which is early anticipated 1, 
and is narrated at great length: but the Passion is followed by 
a Resurrection or Deliverance*. In all this the Acts corresponds 
to the Gospel as a whole, but at the same time falls itself into 
two parts—the Acts of St. Peter (i-xii) and the Acts of St. Paul 
(xiii-xxviii): and, without interfering with the general scheme, 
each of these is modelled upon the same idea: Preparation (ch. i; 
and for Part II ch. xii, cf. xi 27-30 and xii 25): Manifestation 
of the Spirit (ii 1-13; xiii 1-4): Work (ii 14—xi 26; xiii 4— 
xix 20): Passion and Deliverance (xii; and xix 21—xxviii). 
At the end of the first part we have the martyrdom of St. James, 
but in St. Peter’s case an imminent death followed by sudden 
deliverance. Similarly in St. Paul's case the actual death is 
wanting, but St. Luke gives what had (at our supposed date of 
writing) most nearly corresponded to the Lord’s Passion—his 
bondage at Jerusalem, his delivery into the hands of the Gentiles, 
and the ‘going down to the deep’ (like Jonah) in the shipwreck. 
After this escape there is no anticipation of death, but rather an 
air of optimistic confidence: his light custody and freedom of 
work at Rome are, as it were, a restoration of life after death. 

Now if St. Luke wrote before the death of St. Paul, all this 
is intelligible and the comparison holds good. But if he wrote 


τ Cf. Acts xix 21, and Luc. ix 51. 
* Acts xxviii roughly corresponds to Luc. xxiv, and more definitely Acts xxviii 


30, 31, with Luc. xxiv 52, 53. 
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after the death of the Apostles the state of the case is entirely 
altered. He has not only missed in the Acts the obvious parallel 
to the Passion of the Gospels, but also made it hard for us to 
discover any plan at the bottom of his narrative. We should be 
wholly at a loss to understand the reason for the great length 
and detail of chapters xx—xxviii in relation to the rest of the 
work. What would be intelligible enough (on almost any theory 
of the plan of the book) if the author were writing immediately 
after the conclusion of the period described—since it is always 
natural for recent events to loom large upon the view—is unin- 
telligible in the case of a retrospect several years later, at a time 
when St. Paul’s arrest and trial at Jerusalem ought surely to have 
fallen into a subordinate place. St. Luke then, if writing after 
St. Paul’s death, has undoubtedly been guilty of making a false 
climax: even Prof. Ramsay has to admit that ‘the plan of the 
Acts has been obscured by the want of the proper climax and 
conclusion',’ But with the evidence of St. Luke's literary power 
supplied by the Acts itself, we cannot believe that he would have 
been guilty of such an error in his main conception or have 
produced so disproportionate a work. 

Secondly, there is what we may call the personal point of view. 

In the second part of the Acts (ch. xiii-xxviii) St. Paul is the 
central figure. St. Luke is obviously devoted to him personally, 
and leads us in his footsteps with an ever increasing interest. 
From the twentieth chapter (more particularly from xix 21) 
matters have been working up to a crisis. St. Paul is arrested ; 
we are taken minutely through the first stages of his trial ; the 
end is at hand, his doom is to be decided—and the story sud- 
denly breaks off. What was the fate of St. Paul? There is not 
a word tosay. The martyrdoms of St. Peter and St, Paul must 
have been to Christians all the world over among the most exciting 
events of the Church’s history: yet St. Luke, writing at or for 
Rome, keeps silence. There is not only no description of the 
martyrdom—lI shall speak later on of the hypothesis that the 
account of this was to have followed in a third volume—but there 
is not even a single anticipatory hint or allusion to the fate of 
St. Paul. And this is all the more remarkable, because an air 
of sorrowful presentiment does hang over the last journey to 

τ St. Paul the Traveller, p. 23. 
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Jerusalem’. But presentiment of what? Not of death at all, 
but of ‘bonds and imprisonment’ awaiting the Apostle. No 
doubt St. Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem and delivery ‘into the hands 
of the Gentiles’ (xxi 11) was a crisis in his life. Yet how much 
the anticipation of a martyr’s death would have heightened the 
pathos and force of the narrative 3. 

This absence of allusion is especially surprising as we realize 
the dramatic power of St. Luke. Tradition made him a painter, 
and certainly he had the painter's power in sketching a vivid 
scene by a few dramatic touches, His eye is wide open to the 
significance of details or incidents. He likes to indicate contrasts : 
the liberality of Joseph Barnabas and the covetousness of Ananias 
and Sapphira, the deliverance of Peter and the judgement of 
Herod, are placed side by side. ‘The young man Saul’ is intro- 
duced into the scene of St. Stephen’s martyrdom ; the historian 
traces the doctrine of retribution at work in subsequent events, 
and the words he uses of St. Paul’s sufferings continually remind 
us of the measure dealt by Saul to Stephen. What a complete 
fulfilment of the doctrine would have been given by the shedding 
of St. Paul’s own blood! 

The real difficulty here proved is the absence not so much of 
deliberate statement as of incidental and, as it were, uninten- 
tional allusions. We should have a parallel case if a devoted 
cavalier and personal attendant of King Charles I, writing about 
A.D. 1660 a history of the Great Rebellion, should have stopped 
short at A.D. 1647 without having let drop a hint or a word to 
suggest the ultimate fate of the king. 

II. A similar chain of reasoning will make it probable that 
the Acts was composed before the end of St. Paul's first Roman 
imprisonment, if, as we believe, that ended in a trial and 
acquittal®, Just as to have stopped short of the martyrdom 
would have obscured the main conception of the book, so to 
have stopped short of the acquittal would have lost an obvious 


1 Not, we notice, over the voyage to.Rome, and yet here the pathos ought to 
have been the most intense, if the writer was aware that this journey, far more 
directly than the journey to Jerusalem, was going to lead to death. 

3 In the Gospel, which does reach its climax in a Passion preceded by a journey, 
the dramatic effect is made unmistakeable by direct predictions of the end. 

* This acquittal is accepted now even by critics like Harnack and Jilicher, who 
reject the Pastoral Epistles as a whole. 
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opportunity for emphasizing one of its subordinate but far from 
unimportant objects. Rome is the goal of the Acts, and its 
wthor brings Paul to Rome. But if the apostle had stood 
before the Caesar, that was surely a far completer fulfilment 
of the prophecy that he should bear ‘the Name before Gentiles 
and kings and the children of Israel’ (ix 15) than his oration 
before a mere procurator like Festus and a petty king like 
Agrippa II (xxvi 2-13). Paul before Caesar would indeed have 
been a fitting scene for St. Luke’s pen and a fitting climax 
for his work. And if St. Paul had already been successful in his 
appeal and been set free, how much better that would have 
served St. Luke’s purposes than the declaration of Festus and 
Agrippa that there was no wrong in the man. 

If the later date be correct, St. Luke is guilty of nothing less 
than a literary crime: he excites all his readers’ interest in the 
fate of St. Paul, and then leaves him without a word as to the 
conclusion. 

More than this, St. Luke becomes actually misleading. He 
describes the journey up to Jerusalem as a farewell journey, 
St. Paul says his last words to the Church; he tells the Ephe- 
sians that they shall see his face no more. But if St. Paul was 
liberated and actually visited Ephesus again, St. Luke must have 
written differently and must have altered the whole complexion 
of the journey '. 

These considerations appear to establish at least a prima facte 
case against any date for the Acts after St. Paul's death or even 
liberation. It has been sought to meet them by the supposition 
that St. Luke had in store a third volume which would restore 
the balance and make all clear. Yet even so the silence of the 
Acts about St. Paul's fate would still be inexplicable: the charge 
of disproportion in chapters xx-xxviii would still hold: and 
this third volume, if it was to have degun with the persecution 
and martyrdom of the apostles, would still be quite out of analogy 
with the scheme of the Gospel and Acts. 

ΠῚ, Yet another difficulty lies in the tone of the Acts, A 


' Supposing, on the other hand, that St. Paul after his liberation went to Spain 
and not to the East at all, the words could stand: but, in this case, why the silence 
about ‘the boundary of the West,’ when the work there would have been so fitting 
a fulfilment of the command to preach ‘unto the end of the earth’ (i 8)? 
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note of joy and an air of peace pervade the whole book. 
Persecutions there had been in plenty, but the writer is an 
optimist and sees how good has been brought out of evil. He 
has discovered a law that persecution is followed by a period 
of peace and progress!, and when we come to the end peace 
and joy are triumphant. The apostle works at Rome without 
hindrance, and the optimist writer can take a tranquil retrospect 
of the past. Now could this tone have been possible after the 
martyrdom of the apostles? The great personal affection of 
St. Luke for St. Paul is obvious. Could he, after St. Paul’s 
bloody death, sit down in his study and take a calm, peaceful, 
even joyful, view of the past? No doubt an optimistic tempera- 
ment and strong religious faith will help much, but they cannot 
altogether suppress personal emotion. 

Nor is it a question here of St. Paul’s death only. It is the 
Situation of the Church at large which must have rendered 
impossible such a quiet retrospect. The cruel and bloody perse- 
cution of the Church at Rome under Nero must have been 
a greater disaster than the scattering of the Church at Jerusalem 
after the death of Stephen. It must have affected the whole 
Church. Hitherto there had been persecutions, but on a limited 
scale, with few deaths. Now the wholesale slaughter under Nero 
must have marked an epoch in the relations of the Church and 
the Empire. The Apocalypse gives us a faithful picture of the 
feeling of Christians towards the Babylon drunk with the blood 
of saints and martyrs. St. Luke's description in chapter xxvili 
30, 31 would not only have been difficult to write but actually 
misleading. 

If, then, St. Luke wrote subsequently to the Neronian persecu- 
tion, it could only have been when the lapse of some years had 
restored peace to the Church, had healed its wounds, and had 
mitigated the personal grief for the loss of the apostle. This 
could hardly have been before ‘circa 80 A. D.’ 

Such a long interval has, however, its special difficulties. 

A characteristic of the Acts is the remarkable fidelity of its 
pictures to the contemporary situation. This has, for instance, 


* Compare iv 5-22, followed by 23-31 (esp. 31); v 40 by 41, 42; vi 8—viii 3 
by viii 4—xi 26 (esp. ix 31); xii 1-17 by 24; xiii 50 by 52; xiv 2 by 3 (esp. Bezan 
text); xiv 5 by 7; xiv 19 by 21; xv 2-5 by 30-33 (peace). 

VOL. I. G 
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been strikingly brought out by Professor Ramsay in relation 
to the cities of Asia Minor. But the most noteworthy illustration 
is given by the early history of the Church at Jerusalem. There 
we find reproduced with exactness the condition of Jerusalem 
between 30 and 40 A.D., the relations of Pharisees and Sadducees, 
of Gamaliel and the high-priestly party, of Jews and Hellenists ; 
the attitude of different parties to the Church; the simplicity of 
the Christian society, which appears as a continuance of the 
band of disciples in the Gospel, the place of the Lord being now 
filled by the apostles, and the whole body being nothing more 
on the outside than a Jewish αἵρεσις, ‘the Nazarenes.’ These 
conditions passed rapidly away; and if it was still possible for 
St. Luke, on a visit to Palestine and Jerusalem in 54-56 A.D., 
to realize the phenomena of Church life ‘from the beginning,’ 
that was just because the loca] church at Jerusalem, maintained 
its original character (xxi 17-26) in contrast to the speedy 
development which was taking place elsewhere. But after 
A.D. 70 and the end of the Church at Jerusalem, it must have 
been difficult in the extreme to draw such a vivid picture of 
Jewish politics; and great as were St. Luke’s gifts it would 
argue a literary self-control which is almost inconceivable that 
the destruction of Jerusalem should nowhere have visibly affected 
his retrospect. But the reader rises from the book with the 
impression that the holy city is still standing, the Temple- 
service still maintained with earnest zeal (xxvi 7), and the 
Church still comprising at Jerusalem myriads of Jews zealous 
for the law (xxi 20). Yet how close was the bearing of the 
great catastrophe on the events recorded in St. Luke's history. 
It was the divine settlement of the controversy about the Law 
which had vexed the Church; it was the divine refutation of the 
Jewish charges against St. Stephen ; it was the divine retribution 
for their persecution of the Church (cf. 1 Thess. ii 16); but not a 
dramatic hint is given or word uttered on any of these occasions. 

Enough has been said as to St. Luke’s silence over the death 
of St. Paul and the fall of Jerusalem. But even these, crucial 
as they were, were not the only events of stirring interest in the 
period 60-80 A, ἢ. And the third volume theory, though it will 
explain the ending of the narrative at circa 60 A.D., will not 
explain the entire absence of any allusion to the events of the 
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next twenty years, Not a hint in the Acts would enable a 
modern critic to conjecture, ¢.g., the subsequent movements and 
fate of St. Peter, St. James the Lord’s brother, or St. John, or the 
history of the Church at Jerusalem, at Ephesus,at Rome. How 
different it is in the case of St. John’s Gospel. We can tell at 
once that St. Peter has been already girded and carried ‘ whither 
he would not,’ and that the great age of St. John is arousing 
speculation among the brethren’. 

IV. A late date not only affects the artistic structure of the 
Acts, but its aim and object. No doubt the main motive still 
held good, viz. to continue the record of ‘what Jesus began to 
do and to teach’ (i. 1) in the Church. But besides this there 
were certainly subsidiary aims in the writer's mind. 

(1) Among these, very obvious is the afo/ogia for Christianity to 
the Roman authorities. And as such it would serve excellently— 
before 64.A.D. But Nero's persecution altered the whole relation 
of Church and Empire. That was settled from A.D. 64; the 
Emperor had declared war; Christianity had become a religio 
tliicita; and St. Luke’s arguments were thrown away. For his 
presentation of the origin and growth of Christianity was an 
appeal to authorities who would be ignorant of, and indifferent 
to, the facts of the case, and whose attitude was uncertain. 
Hitherto in individual cases they had asserted the innocence or 
harmlessness of the Christian teachers. But an appeal had been 
made to Caesar at Rome. At Rome and in the imperial court 
Jewish influence was strong. Something was wanted on the 
Christian side to counteract that influence: at least the judges— 
the public and the magistrates—ought to have a fair, impartial 
statement of the facts from the Christian point of view. And if 
St. Luke was contemplating a history, here was a reason for 
hurrying forward its composition and publication. 

(2) The Acts is a vindication of the catholicity of the Church, 
and a proof of the true communion between Jewish and Gentile 
brethren. But in 80 A.D. no vindication of the existence of 
‘Churches of the Gentiles’ was necessary. The question as to 
Jew and Gentile in the Church had been settled by facts. The 


* It may of course be only an accident that in the Gospel and Acts we meet with 
the names of Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius; Nero appears only as ‘ Caesar’; 
and no later emperor is alluded to. 
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temple and its ritual had passed away, and the Church was 
predominantly Gentile. The distinctions between Hebrew, Jew, 
Hellenist, proselyte, Greek, and Gentile, were merged in the simple 
division between Jew and Christian, and their very meaning was 
being forgotten '. 

(3) If St. Luke was anxious to vindicate the apostolate of 
St. Paul as equal to that of St. Peter, and yet prove the true 
unity between them—what better proof could he have had than 
the dramatic picture of the two brother Apostles martyred at 
Rome, showing that ‘in death they were not divided’? 

V. There remain the literary questions. (1) It is clear that 
the writer has not used our Epistles of St. Paul as his authorities, 
They can be fitted in, but there was no special desire of illus- 
trating or even harmonizing with them. This is evident from 
some apparent discrepancies, especially between the Acts and 
Galatians. If St. Luke wrote at a date when the Epistles were 
the public property of the Church and widely read, we cannot 
imagine his leaving such inconsistencies in their present form. 
But if he wrote before St. Paul’s death all is clear. (a) The 
letters of St. Paul were numerous, our Epistles had not won 
their pre-eminent position, and as yet they were the private 
property of the Churches to whom they were addressed. 
St. Luke, instead of letters, had the living voice of the Apostle 
for his authority ; and it is no fancy to trace a resemblance of 
diction between the latter part of the Acts and the Pastoral 
Epistles. (4) St. Luke was writing at a time when the Epistle 
to the Galatians was not yet widely circulated. That Epistle 
contained the record of St. Paul's ‘ secret history’ poured out 
to his apostate children. But St. Luke was writing for the 
Church at large, and gives, so to speak, the view from. outside, 
the official report, what had transpired and had been made 
public. Secret conferences, secret motives and ideas in St. Paul's 
mind, may have been known to him, but they were private pro- 
perty as it were, suitable for an autobiography rather than for 
a book of ‘Acts of Apostles.’ St. Luke was addressing the 
general church public, who neither knew St. Paul’s inner 


* We might also notice that the Acts was written at a time when the question 
of John the Baptist’s Disciples and Baptism was still a practical matter of some 
importance (xviii 24—xix 7). 
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history, nor had any claim to know it. The position of the 
Acts would be very much that of a history of the Tractarian 
movement written before the publication of Newman's Ajologia 
and the letters of Pusey and Keble. 

(2) Critics in admitting the early date of many of the New 
Testament writings are recognizing the early development of 
Christian literature. Certainly the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, all written before A.D. 54 
or 56, show it in a matured condition. St. Peter’s first Epistle 
must have been written before A. Ὁ. 64 or 65, St. James’ before 
62. The conditions of the synoptic problem show that written 
Gospel. sources must go back to a very early date even if we 
do not assign the first two canonical Gospels to the decade 
60-70 A.D.' Why then should St. Luke’s writings be postponed 
till about A.D. 80? The most favourable opportunity for col- 
lecting his information must have been the two years at Caesarea, 
A. Ὁ. 54-56 (or 58-60), and the time when he enjoyed the society 
of St. Paul: at Rome, during the two years of the first imprison- 
ment, A. Ὁ. 57-59 (or 61-63), he had leisure for the composition. 
The need for ‘certain and accurate information’ (Luc. i 4) must 
have been great. Why then twenty years’ delay? 

VI. Lastly, we have the problem of the text of the Acts. 
A composite work like the Acts must have involved much revision 
and rewriting. Of this process we find, I believe, evident traces 
or relics in the Bezan text, which seems to represent what we 
should call ‘advance-sheets’ suffered by St. Luke to pass into 
circulation among the Roman Christians in answer to their im- 
patient curiosity. But the Acts never did receive the last touches. 
Even in the form of the Neutral text—taking that to be the text 
as St. Luke left it—there remains in places an unevenness and 
obscurity which we feel that his skilled hand would never have 
allowed to appear in the published form’. If this be the case, 
the Acts never was really ‘ published’ by the author, and conse- 
quently there was no final definite text. Some explanation of this 


1 The Acts itself may be thought to suggest that it was written at a time when 
the chief authority for the Gospel history was still oral tradition: cf xx 35, ‘the 
words of the Lord Jesus.’ 

* Compare ¢.g. v 12-15; xii 25 (els Ἰερουσαλήμ) ; xiii 42, 43; xV 33, 40; 
xvi 19, 20 (see Ramsay, /.c. p. 317); xvii 8, 9, 13; xviii 18; xx 3-5; xxvii 9-12. 
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sort is necessary to account for the phenomena of the diversities 
of text which are so unique in the case of the Acts. 

But if the actual publication never came about, what was the 
reason? May it not have been the persecution itself? That 
catastrophe, which must for the moment have shattered St. Luke’s 
optimistic view and clouded the tranquil prospect, would at least 
have taken from him the heart to rewrite his history under the 
new conditions, even if it did not close his career by martyrdom. 


These arguments are no doubt largely subjective; and their 
full force can perhaps only be felt by one who has studied the 
Acts with deep and affectionate sympathy. But taken together 
they leave a strong conviction that in the Acts we have the work 
of one who was writing at Rome about A.D. 60 by the side of 
St. Paul in his imprisonment ; who, having leisure to review the 
past, felt the desire to leave to the Christian body some sure record 
of these things before the actors in them passed away, and to 
present both to Jews and Romans a fair statement of the case 
about St. Paul, entirely uncertain himself as to the final result 
save for the calm confidence inspired by experience of the past. 

Against this—the natural impression given by the Acts itself— 
I know of but one solid argument, viz. that because of the varia- 
tions in the Lord’s prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem! the 
Gospel of St. Luke must have been written after A.D. 70 with 
a knowledge of the actual facts of the siege, and the Acts there- 
fore later still. The differences are: the omission by St. Luke 
(xxi 20) of the words /et him that readeth understand; the 
substitution of Ferusalem compassed with armies, &c. for the 
abomination of desolation; the omission of the immediately of 
Matt. xxiv 29; and the addition of one or two details in xxi 
20-25, not to speak of the second and still more detailed picture 
in xix 43, 44. 

Now (i) prophecy apart, it is certain that the Christians were 
expecting some disaster to befall Jerusalem: St. Paul wrote 
1 Thess. ii 16 as early as 49 or 50 A.D. (ii) Writing for 
Gentile readers at Rome, St. Luke translates the imagery of the 
Old Testament into ordinary language: naturally too he omits 

* Luc. xxi 20-25 compared with Mt. xxiv 15-29, Mc. xiii 14-24: see also 
Luc. xix 43, 44. 
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the warning to flee. Similarly, but conversely, St. Matthew has 
emphasized the Jewish point of view by adding the mention of 
Daniel the prophet and substituting the holy place for the original 
phrase where tt ought not. It is doubtful if the zmmedtately of 
Matt. xxiv 29 is original, for it is absent from St. Mark; but in 
any case both St. Mark and St. Luke retain the connexion And 
there shall be signs with no more hint of an interval than in 
St. Matthew. (iii) The expressions used by St. Luke are quite 
general, and describe the ordinary features of the fall and capture 
of a city: (4) armies surround Jerusalem xxi 20, (6) cast a bank 
about it xix 43, (c) level it with the ground xix 44, (4) the 
inhabitants are slain with the sword or carried captive xxi 24, 
(e) Jerusalem is trodden under foot of the Gentiles xxi 24. Such 
a fate Jerusalem had already experienced more than once. (iv) 
And in fact all these expressions can be paralleled from the Old 
Testament!: in Westcott and Hort (c) and (δ) are printed in 
quotation type. (v) Lastly, no detail is given which would be 
specially characteristic of the final fall of Jerusalem. There is no 
prophecy of the presence of Titus, the obstinate resistance, the 
internecine strife within the city, the famine and its attendant 
horrors?, the burning of the Temple, or the fate of the rebel 
leaders. 

That difficulties, sometimes real difficulties, may still be found 
in the Acts if the thesis of this paper finds favour, it is not 
necessary to deny. But as appreciation of the situation of the 
early Church grows greater the difficulties grow less. The Church 
then was very much as it is now: it embraced wide differences 
of character and personality, of theology and views, of education 
and learning. And in literature too there are differences between 
history and autobiography, differences in each writer's aim, 
differences in the public he appeals to, ample enough to account 
for any residuum of inconsistency or contradiction between the 


Acts and other authorities. 
R. B. RACKHAM. 


1 See Is. xxix 3, xxxvii 33; Jer. vii 34, xx 4; 1 Kings viii 46; Is. v 5; 
Zech. xii 3; 1 Macc. iv 60; Ps. cxxxvi 9, [xxix 1; Dan. viii 10. St. Matthew 
(xxiv 2) and St. Mark (xiii 2) themselves specify the detail that not one stone shall 
be left upon another. 

3 Though St. Luke would have had precedent in the O. T. for the detail of 
eating flesh recorded by Josephus : cf. Jeremiah xix 9. 
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THE SACRAMENTARY OF SERAPION OF THMUIS. 


In one of the last numbers of the Zexte und Untersuchungen (new 
series, vol. ii, part 34) Dr. G. Wobbermin has published the text of a 
collection of liturgical prayers contained in an eleventh-century MS 
belonging to the library of the Laura on Mount Athos. Mr. Kirsopp 
Lake, of Lincoln College, Oxford, while engaged in photographing 
codex ¥ of the Gospels in the summer of this year, was kind enough to 
find time also to photograph this MS and enable me to print the text 
anew with some few corrections. 

The publication of this collection is an event of some importance for 
liturgical studies. The prayers would seem to be of a date not later 
than A.D. 350. They are thus the earliest liturgical collection on so large 
and comprehensive a scale, covering as they do something like the 
ground of the seventh and eighth books of the Apostolic Constitutions 
of a quarter of a century later. And they are Egyptian, and as such 
they fill a gap. Hitherto there has been singularly little detailed 
evidence for Egyptian usage in the fourth century. It is remarkable 
how much of the evidence for fourth-century usage is Syrian; the 
Catecheses of St, Cyril, the Apostolic Constitutions, the Pilgrimage of 
Si/via, and the large range of allusions in St. Chrysostom, form a mass 
of evidence quite unexampled in the same period. But in Egypt, 
beyond a few not very characteristic references in writers like St. Atha- 
nasius and St. Didymus, there has hitherto been nothing but the so-called 

Lgyptian Church Order, which is meagre enough and of uncertain date 
and of ambiguous significance. 

The titles of the collection, in the order of their occurrence in the 
MS, are the following :-— 

1. Evy προσφόρου Σαραπίωνος ém- 4. Μετὰ τὴν διάδοσιν τοῦ λαοῦ εὐχή. 


σκόπου. 5. Evy) περὶ τῶν προσφερομένων 
2. Μετὰ τὴν εὐχὴν ἡ κλάσις καὶ ἐν ἐλαίων καὶ ὑδάτων, 

τῇ κλάσει εὐχή. 6. Χειροθεσία μετὰ τὴν εὐλογίαν τοῦ 
3. Μετὰ τὸ διαδοῦναι τὴν κλάσιν τοῖς ὕδατος καὶ τοῦ ἐλαίου, 

κληρικοῖς χειρι θεσία λαοῦ. 7. ᾿Αγιασμὸς ὑδάτων, 
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8. Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ βαπτιζομένων. 18. Εὐχὴ περὶ τεθνεῶτος καὶ ἐκκομιζο- 
9. Μετὰ τὴν ἀποταγὴν εὐχή. μένον. 
10, Μετὰ τὴν ἀνάληψιν εὐχή. 10. Εὐχὴ πρώτη κυριακῆς. 
II. Μετὰ τὸ βαπτισθῆναι καὶ ἀνελθέῖν 410. Μετὰ τὸ ἀναστῆναι ἀπὸ τῆς ὁμιλίας 
εὐχή. εὐχή. 


12. Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως διακόνων. 411. Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ τῶν κατηχουμένων. 
13. Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως πρεσβυ' 2422. Εὐχὴ περὶ νοσούντων. 


τέρων. 23. Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ καρποφορίας. 
_ 14. Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως ἐπισκό. 24. Ἑὐχὴ περὶ τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 
που. 25. Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ ἐπισκόπον καὶ τῆς 
15. Προσευχ. Σαραπίωνος ἐπισκόπου ἐκκλησίας. ᾿ 
Θμούεως. 26. Εὐχὴ γονυκλισίας. 
Εὐχὴ εἰς τὸ ἄλειμμα τῶν βαπτιζὭο- 27. ἘΕὐχὴ ὑπὲρ λαοῦ. 
μένων. 28. Χειροθεσία κατηχουμένων. 
16. Εὐχὴ εἰς τὸ χρίσμα ἐν ᾧ χρίονται 410. Χειροθεσία λαϊκῶν. 
οἱ βαπτισθέντες. 40. Χειροθεσία νοσούντων. 
17. Εὐχὴ εἰς τὸ ἔλαιον νοσούντων ἣ εἰς Πᾶσαι αὗται εὐχαὶ ἐπιτελοῦνται 
ἄρτον ἣ εἰς ὕδωρ. πρὸ τῆς εὐχῆς τοῦ προσφόρου. 


From this it is obvious that the contents of the collection are not 
arranged in any proper order; the elements of the several rites are 
scattered up and down, and where they occur in groups it cannot be 
concluded that the contents of the groups are in the order of their 
occurrence in practice. So far as regards the rites generally, the whole 
may be re-distributed as follows : 

1. The Liturgy, 19-30, 1-6. 

2. The Order of Baptism and Confirmation, 7-11, 15, 16. 

3. Ordinations, 12-14. 

4. Unction of the Sick, 17. 

5. Burial of the Dead, 18. 

The collection is thus seen to cover a large part of the ritual system 
of the Church, apart from the Divine Service, and to correspond generally 
with the collection of the Apostolic Constitutions and with that of the 
earliest extant Byzantine book, the Barberini Codex of about A. D. 795. 
Dr. Wobbermin has described it as an Εὐχολόγιον, the Bishop of Salisbury 
as a Pontifical. But Εὐχολόχμιχ in use is rather a vague title, and in its 
strictest sense it does not include the Liturgy; while this collection does 
not seem to be intended exclusively for the use of a bishop, although 
it is no doubt true that in the fourth century the celebration of the 
sacraments, and in fact of all rites, was normally episcopal, and so far 
therefore any ritual book of that period might be described as a 
Pontifical. Both ‘ Euchologion’ and ‘Pontifical’ are in fact titles too 
far developed to be applied to any of these collections ; and they are 
better described. as Sacramentaries. Our Athos book is quite rudi- 
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mentary as a Sacramentary: it is exclusively a celebrant’s /de//us, with 
no indication of the parts of the deacon and the minor orders, with only 
one at most of the standing formulae which form the permanent frame- 
work of the rites, and with no rubrics beyond two or three notes and 
what is implied in the titles of the several prayers. 

Again, it will be seen that the name of Serapion is prefixed to nos. 1 
and 15. But Dr. Wobbermin is not quite right when he says that only 
two prayers are attributed to him; for it is obvious that in the note 
before no, 15 προσευχαί is to be read, and not with Dr. Wobbermin 
προσευχή. In the MS the word is contracted, the X being written above 
the Y, and it is evidently intended to apply to two or more of the series 
which follows. How far the application is to be carried is not clear; 
perhaps to all the rest of the series, but almost certainly down to 18, 
after which a new series begins, to which the concluding note refers. 
It may be assumed therefore that at least nos. 1 and 15-18 are 
attributed to Serapion. And it may well be that the whole collection 
is to be included. Allowing for difference of subject-matter, there are 
no marked differences either of language and style or of character to be 
discerned in the several prayers. It is true e.g. that the titles Θεὸς τὴς 
ἀληθείας and Θεὸς τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν belong generally to different groups; that 
ὁ Adyos is characteristic of the baptismal prayers and the anaphora of 
the mass; and that the doxologies of 12-14 and 22-29 are more 
uniform than in the other groups: but these are scarcely important 
distinctions. And, on the other hand, it is not uncommon in liturgical 
documents to find the real or supposed author’s name attached to the 
titles of individual prayers of a series, the whole of which is meant to be 
attributed to the same author. 

The Serapion referred to, as appears from the note before no. 15, is 
the bishop of Thmuis in the Delta (Tell-et-Tmai), near the Mendesian 
branch of the Nile, the friend of St. Antony and himself an ex-abbat, 
who headed the embassy sent by Athanasius to Constantius in 353 
(Ath. Vit. Ant. 82, 91, αὐ Dracont.7: Hist. Acepha/a iii); to whom Atha- 
nasius addressed the letter appended to his r1th Festal epistle (339), the 
de morte Arii (358) and the four epistles on the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost (c. 358); who is noticed by St. Jerome (de wir. i/lust. 99) as 
surnamed Schodasticus and as the author of a work against the Mani- 
chaeans (mentioned also in St. Epiph. Haer. lxvi 21), of another on the 
titles of the Psalms, and of epistles ; and one of whose sayings is related 
from Evagrius by Socrates (4. £. iv 23). The extant works attributed 
to him are the treatise against the Manichaeans, a letter to one Eudoxius, 
and a letter to the Egyptian monks (Migne ?. G. xl). 

There seems to be no reason why the present collection of prayers 
should not, in whole or in part, be the work of Serapion. It is hazardous 
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to speculate about motives, but it is perhaps difficult to see why a work 
of such small importance or interest in itself should be attributed to any 
individual without good reason. As to style, that of the works hitherto 
attributed to him, on a slight acquaintance, leaves an impression of 
simplicity and naiveté which contrasts with that of the great Egyptian 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries ; and the style of the prayers is 
simple even to baldness, and there are coincidences of vocabulary, perhaps 
too slight to be of importance. It is true the language of the works is 
smoother and less abrupt than that of the prayers, which sometimes 
suggest that Greek was not quite congenial to the writer; but, even so, 
Serapion, if he were the first, would perhaps not be the last prelate 
whose liturgical compositions were not the happiest item in his literary 
record. But however this may be, the name of Serapion can at least 
stand as a symbol of the date and provenance of the prayers, so far as 
these can be gathered from internal indications. For these indications, 
so far as they go, point to the middle of the fourth century, to Egypt 
and the Delta. 

1. The indications of date are the theology, the form of the doxologies, 
and the ecclesiastical conditions. 

a. The theological interest is not marked ; the writer expatiates but 
little on theological topics, and where he does so, it is mainly in 
reference to the Person of the Eternal Father. It is obvious at once 
that his dominant interest is in the moral applications of the faith. But 
his theology is orthodox, if reserved, and there are signs of an anti-Arian 
polemic. The language is Nicene so far as it goes; but it is not of 
Athanasian fullness, nor do the distinctive Nicene phrases occur. Perhaps 
the fullest expression, apart from the preface of the Liturgy, is in no. 20, 
where the Father is addressed as 6 γεννήτωρ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, ὁ τὸν χαρακτῆριι 
τὸν ζῶντα καὶ ἀληθινὸν γεννῆσας. The Son is referred to habitually and 
emphatically as ὁ μονογενής, and otherwise as ὁ vids ὁ μονογενής (1), ὁ ἀγαπητὸς 
υἱός (1), ὁ γεγενημμένος (1) or ἄρρητος (7) Or povoyerns (8, 10) or ἅγιος (To) 
Λόγος, ἡ θεία καὶ ἀόρατος δύναμις (16: cf. St. Ath. ¢ Avtan.i1 11, 12, li 2) 
of the Father. On the other hand, the doctrine of the Holy Ghost is 
undeveloped. The common phrase is ἅγιον Πνεῦμα simply ; twice τὸ ἅγιον 
Πνεῦμα (8, το) ; the conception is economic, and there is little, if anything, 
of the internal and eternal relation to the Father and the Son; for ro 
Πνεῦμα τοῦ μονογενοῦς (13) seems to refer to the indwelling in the Incarnate, 
not to the eternal relation. In the preface of the mass there is what 
seems to be a definite anti-Arian passage, on the mutual knowledge of 
the Father and the Son (αἰνοῦμέν σε τὸν γιγνωσκόμενον.. . . διερμηνενόμενον τοῖς 
ἁγίοιε). This, founded on Matt. xi 27, Luc. x 22, seems to be addressed 
to the Arian position of the Son’s ignorance of the Father and of His 
own essence, as quoted from the 7aé4a in St. Ath. ¢. Arian. 1 6 (cf. 2. 
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9, ii 22: St. Alex. Al. ap. Socr. #. 5. i 6). The theology therefore 
seems quite to correspond to the position of a man with that practical 
interest which could prompt the £/rstola ad monaches, but who 
needed the instruction of St. Athanasius in view of the Macedonian 
question ; and anyhow to belong to the middle of the fourth century 
at latest, 

ὁ. The doxologies throughout are in the form ‘to the Father through 
the Son in the Holy Ghost.’ This, as is well known, is a form which 
was long in use, and was perhaps the usual form, at least in some 
churches. Philostorgius (7. Z. iii 13) asserts that the co-ordinate form 


(το... to... to’) was first used by Flavian of Antioch (¢. 350); but this Ὁ 


is the prejudiced statement of an Arian, which is sufficiently refuted by 
St. Basil de Spirttu Sancto. But the form ‘to... through ...1n’ was 
taken up by the Arian party as capable of interpretation in the sense of 
implying the inferiority of the Son and the Holy Ghost (cp. Soz. 2. .Ε. 
iii 20), and became a mark of Arianism, while it went out of use among 
the orthodox. The story of Leontius of Antioch (344-357: Theodt. 
Hf. E. ii 24; Soz. Δ ¢.), who concealed his own dogmatic position by 
habitually suppressing the opening of the doxology and becoming audible 
only at the εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, is well known. The form ‘to. . 
through ... in’ is found occasionally in St. Athanasius (see note on 
no. t below); while in about 370 in Egypt St. Didymus treats it as 
simply heretical (de Zrin. i 32, 34, iii 23). It has almost entirely 
vanished from surviving liturgical documents, perhaps occurring nowhere 
but in the preanaphoral prayers of the liturgy of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. Its use therefore in the present document, to the entire exclusion 
of any co-ordinating form, points to the middle of the fourth century as 
its latest possible date. 

¢. Ecclesiastical conditions, so far as the indications go, are suitable 
to, if they do not necessarily demand, the same period. The organiza- 
tion of the ministry (bishop, presbyter, deacon, subdeacon, reader, 
interpreter) is less developed than that of the Asian Church as implied 
in the canons of Laodicea or that of the Syrian Church as described in 
the Apostolic Constitutions, say in 370, ‘The appropriation of the mass 
to Sunday (cp. Ath. af. ¢. dr. 11), to the exclusion of Saturday, implied 
in the title εὐχὴ πρώτη κυριακῆς (19), marks a date earlier than the rise of 
the observance of the Sabbath, which was coming into use in the East by 
¢. 375 and was already established in Egypt under Timothy of Alexandria 
(c. 380, Respons. canon. 13: cp. Cassian Jmstt. iii 2, [Ath.] hom. de 
Semente 1 [ii 60); but see Socr. H. Z. ν 22). The reference to monasticism 
is reserved and meagre: μονάζοντες and παρθενεῦουσαι are taken for granted, 
but there is no emphasis on them. The second prayer of the liturgy 
seems to imply that the population of Thmuis (?) was still mainly pagan. 
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And the consecrations of oil and water, which are characteristic of this 
collection, correspond to and are interpreted by the usages of the early 
fathers of the desert. 

2. That the usages here represented are Egyptian is shown—apart 
from the character of the Order of the Mass and a few parallels to 
other Egyptian forms which shall be dealt with below and in the notes— 
by the form of the doxologies, the illustrations of the Egyptian creed, 
and the conditions implied. 

a. In every case but two (18, 25), the doxology concludes with εἰς τοὺς 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. This ending still survives in the response 
Ὥσπερ ἦν ard at the end of the anaphora in the Egyptian liturgies, both 
Greek and Coptic’; it is found in two doxologies of St. Athanasius 
and in one of St. Isaiah the Abbat (see note on the first prayer of the 
Liturgy). Otherwise I do not know it except in Hom. Clem. iii 72 
(without τῶν αἰώνων) and in the per omnia saccula saeculorum of the 
Roman canon and some other Western formulae; and affinities be- 

| tween Egyptian and Western usages are common and always to be 
looked for. 

6. A comparison of the Letter of St. Alexander of Alexandria 
(Thdt. H.£. i 4), the Expositio fidex of St. Athanasius, the Creed 
of Macarius (Migne ?. G. xxxiv 212; Kattenbusch das apost. Symb. ii 
p. 242), and other Egyptian documents, suggests that the Egyptian 
creed had at least three characteristic points: (1) τὸν ἀγένητον Πατέρα 
in the first article ; (2) ἐπιδημήσαντα in the third ; (3) μόνην with ἐκκλησίαν 
in the ninth. It is possible to construct a creed out of the language of 
the present prayers, and to conclude that these three characteristics 
were familiar to the writer. ᾿Αγένητος is the standing epithet of the 
Father throughout, and ὁ ἀγένητος simply is commonly used: ἐπιδημία 
is the usual title of the Incarnation and ἐπιδημεῖν is a characteristic word in 
sunilar connexions ; and the fullest expression for the Church (23) is 

Τ τὴν ἁγίαν σου καὶ μόνην καθολικὴν ἐκκλησίαν. 

ς The occurrence of interpreters among the minor orders points 
to a bilingual Church, i. 6. practically either to Syria or to Egypt. The 
evidence for the use of consecrated oil for the healing of the sick seems 
to be earlier for Egypt than for elsewhere, at least in the East, and in 
the fourth century to be exclusively Egyptian. And that it is the Delta 
and not the Nile valley which is implied, is suggested by the prayer ὑπὲρ 
saproopias (23), where the rains are prayed for, while the usual Egyptian 
petitions for the rise of the Nile do not occur. 


1 i.e. in the Greek St. Mark and in the Coptic, where the response is of course 
in Greek. In the Greek St. Basil and St. Gregory, which survive in a single MS, 
the response is indicated only by its opening words; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the form indicated is other than that of St. Mark or the Coptic. 
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I, Tue LitTurcy. 


The most important of the rites is of course the Mass. Of this 
the preanaphoral prayers are placed last in the collection, while the 
anaphora stands first. The form is of special importance in two 
respects, as showing, first, that the general type for which the evidence 
is so predominantly Syrian in the fourth century was not merely Syrian, 
and, secondly, that the special Egyptian type had already emerged in 
the middle of the century. 

The following points may be noticed : 

1. The ‘first prayer’ (19). This is a peculiar feature which has 
hitherto, I think, escaped notice. So far as appears, in the fourth 
century the rite generally opened simply with the salutation followed 
by the lections. And the hitherto known Egyptian forms have been so 
far modified or elaborated in the mass of the catechumens that their 
original and essential features have become undistinguishable. The 
Coptic and Ethiopic forms have become loaded with censings and 
multiplied prayers ; the Greek St. Basil and St. Gregory are incomplete 
in the mass of the catechumens; but possibly the prayer before the 
Gospel in all these forms represents the original ‘first prayer.’ The 
Greek St. Mark has been byzantinized till its Egyptian features have 
largely vanished or been transformed to other purposes; but we are 
now enabled to recognize the prayer Δέσποτα κύριε Ἰησοῦ Χριστέ 
(Liturgies Eastern and Western i p. 117), which is labelled with the 
Byzantine title εὐχὴ τρισαγίου, as the ‘first prayer,’ corresponding as it 
does in position and contents with the ‘first prayer’ of Serapion. No 
other Eastern rite has a corresponding feature, and it is obvious to 
compare it with the Western collect. 

2. The prayer after the sermon (20). This corresponds to the prayer 
Ὁ long-suffering’ of the Coptic and Abyssinian rites (Zit#, B. and W. 
pp. 157, 220), which has probably vanished from the Greek St. Mark, 
and to the Ὃ ἐνηχῆσας ἡμᾶς of the Greek St. James (22. p. 38), Elsewhere 
it does not occur. It probably illustrates and is illustrated by the 
surgentes oremus at the conclusion of some of Origen’s sermons (see 
note below) and the African converst ad Dominum common at the end 
of St. Augustine’s sermons. 

3. The following prayers (21-30). These offer a difficulty, inasmuch 
as they seem evidently not to be given in their right order, and it is 
hard to arrange them satisfactorily. It seems probable that the three 
blessings {χειροθεσίαι, 28-30) are grouped together as formulae of one 
kind, perhaps as episcopal acts, and that they are to be inserted in their 
places in the preceding series. There is little difficulty about the Prayer 
and the Blessing of the Catechumens (21, 28); they must stand first, 
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and be followed by the dismissal. The rest of the series corresponds 
generally to Egyptian usage, which is marked by an exceptionally 
emphatic body of intercessions on the part of the celebrants at this 
point ; while in other rites there is nothing but the deacon’s litany and 
a prayer of inclination or, in the Byzantine, two ‘ prayers of the faithful.’ 
Perhaps the Egyptian use of ‘table prayers’ on Wednesdays and Fridays 
(Socr. H. Z. v 22) accounts for this multiplication of prayers, The 
arrangement of Serapion’s prayers must remain uncertain at present; 
perhaps it is impossible to sort them without knowing what the deacon 
was doing; and the arrangement adopted below is only a suggestion. 
The general intercession (27) with its corresponding blessing (29) is 
placed first, and the more specialised petitions follow. They were 
probably accompanied throughout by biddings on the part of the deacon, 
after the Egyptian manner. It may be suggested that the εὐχὴ γονυκλισίας 
(26), which stands last, is the origin of the Egyptian peculiarity ‘the 
prayer of the veil.’ 

4. The Aiss of Peace is of course to be assumed ; it is mentioned by 
Origen on the one hand and by Timothy of Alexandria on the other. 
But the omission of any allusion to it here shows that the Prayer of the 
Kiss, a characteristic of the existing Syrian and Egyptian rites, is of 
later origin in Egypt, and was perhaps borrowed from the Syrian. 

5. The Ofertery. According to all analogy an offertory prayer 
would be an anachronism in the fourth century. Hence, while the 
Offertory is referred to later on in the intercession after the consecration 
(εὐλόγησον τοὺς προσενεγκόντας τὰ πρόσφορα Kai τὰς εὐχαριστίας), no allusion to 
it is to be expected at the point where it occurs. It is almost certainly 
to be placed here. In the Coptic and Abyssinian uses it has been 
wholly removed to the beginning of the rite; but a fragment of it 
survives at this point in the Greek St. Mark, in the deacon’s exclama- 
tion and the prayer of oblation (Zitt. £. and W. p. 124). 

6, The Anaphora (i) implies that the framework of the Egyptian 
form is already fixed, For, first, the paragraph Σὺ yap ὁ ὑπεράνω, which 
| is obviously altogether superior in style to what precedes, is identical in 

the main with that of St. Mark, Greek and Coptic. It forms the basis 
of the preface, to which Serapion’s preface is attached like a western 
proper to the common £7 ideo cum or Per quem maiestatem tuam ; and the 
line of demarcation between the proper and the common is still marked 
in the Greek and Coptic. Secondly, the transition from the Sanctus to 
the Institution corresponds closely in thought and language to that of 
St. Mark. And thirdly, the concluding "Ὥσπερ ἦν «rd, which I have 
ventured to mark as a response and not as part of the doxology (cp. 
Litt. £. and W. pp. 134, 180, 190, 233), is already here, and must be 


the conventional conclusion of the anaphora, older than Serapion, since. 


— 
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no sense. Of course it may well be that the preceding doxology is 
contracted; but this would only make it more obvious that the con- 
clusion of the anaphora is already a well-known standing formula. 
Serapion also confirms what was before obvious from the Greek and 
Coptic texts of St. Mark, that the intercession in the middle of its 
preface is an insertion. This curious feature has commonly been 
regarded—and the Abyssinians in adopting it into their anaphora must 
have taken the same view—as a proper characteristic of the Egyptian 
rite as hitherto known ; and St. Basil and St. Gregory, with their inter- 
cessions in the Syrian position after consecration, have consequently been 
regarded as foreign material only partially accommodated to Egyptian 
form. But Serapion’s anaphora, with its intercession, such as it is, 
in the same Syrian position, shows that St. Basil and St. Gregory 
are not after all in this respect strange to Egyptian use, and that the 
inserted supplication in St. Mark is possibly a substitute for a more 
original intercession after consecration. 

(ii) Of the special features of Serapion’s anaphora the following may 
be noted :— 

a. The Sanctus is in its simplest form, differing from Isa. vi 3 only in 
the addition of ὁ οὐρανὸς καί, a form which is sometimes quoted, and was 
probably the usual one, in the fourth century, and identical in sense 
with that of St. Clement of Rome (ad Cor. 34 § 6). Though the 
fuller form with the Aosamna and denedicius was imported into Egypt 
along with the matter of St. Basil and St. Gregory, this simpler form, 
merely with the addition of ἀγίις before δόξης, has continued to be the 
proper Egyptian sanctus, and is used in St. Mark and the Abyssinian 
liturgies. The Afosto/ic Constitutions suggest that the Aosanna and 
benedictus have been moved back from just before the communion (Δ. 
ΕΞ. and W. p. 24); and the occurrence of the denedictus in that position 
in the Coptic rite (as also in the Byzantine) suggests that that is its 
original position elsewhere as well as in Syria (#. 186, 396). 

ὁ, The Jnstitution is in an equally simple form. It is entirely 
scriptural, except for the addition of εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν with the bread, 
and λάβετε with the chalice, both of which are merely assimilations of 
the two Institutions, while the latter is found in some New Testament 
texts. Both these additions are found in the Coptic St. Mark. The 
use of the text of St. Mark viii 6 (the feeding of the 5,000) and the 
somewhat peculiar rendering of the Pauline words of the institution of 
the chalice are also to be noted. But there are none of the expansions 
characteristic of later rites, and in particular there is no allusion to our 
Lord’s hands and eyes, Nor is τοῦτο ποιεῖτε κτὰ used in either Institu- 
tion, a characteristic shared only by the Byzantine St. Chrysostom among 
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the great rites. At the same time the idea of these words is implied in 
the somewhat laboured explanations with both Institutions of the signifi- 
cance of each element (before consecration, be it noted), as ‘the likeness 
of the body,’ ‘the likeness of the death,’ ‘the likeness of the blood’ of 
the Only-begotten. But the chief peculiarity of Serapion is the severance 
of the two Institutions by a passage of some length of an intercessory 
character, including a quotation from the prayer of Didache ix 4. This 
is scarcely a happy feature, destroying as it does the balance of the 
action ; and perhaps it is, happily, unparallelled. 

¢. The form of the Jnvocation is peculiar in two or three respects. 
First, εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν not having been quoted, the Invocation does 
not open, as is usual, with μεμνημένοι οὖν or the like, and there is no 
detailing of the contents of the commemoration. The preceding ‘like- 
ness of the body,’ ‘of the death,’ ‘of the blood’ is all that corresponds 
to the usual detailed commemoration, and this ts peculiar both in form 
and in the narrowness of its range. Secondly, the Word of God is 
invoked without reference to the Holy Ghost; and this seems to be 
unique. And thirdly, ἐπιδημῆσαι is used to describe the coming of the 
Word on to the oblation, a word habitually used of the Incarnation and 
occasionally of the coming of the Holy Ghost, but not elsewhere, so far 
as I know, in this connexion. 

7. A Prayer of the Fraction is a Syrian and Egyptian characteristic. 
It has been eliminated from the byzantinized texts of the Greek 
St. James and St. Mark; but it remains in the Syriac, Coptic, and 
Ethiopic. And in the Egyptian forms it corresponds in character with 
the prayer of Serapion (2), as a prayer before communion. And whereas 
in the Coptic it has become a prelude to the Lord’s Prayer, to which it 
is attached by the form of its conclusion (Litt. £. and W. Ὁ. 181), in 
the Ethiopic it is quite independent in form and merely stands before 
the Lord’s Prayer, or rather includes it, the Lord’s Prayer being interpo- 
lated into the middle of it (#4. pp. 191, 234). 

8. I know of no Egyptian evidence for the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
in the mass in the fourth century, unless St. Didymus gives a hint in his 
remark that it is used only by the baptized (de Z7in. iii 39). But, in 
spite of the silence of the Apostolic Constitutions, it was used in the 
Syrian order of the fourth century (St. Cyr. Hier. Caf, xxiii 11-18; 
St. Chrys. hom. xxvii in Gen. 8); and it is certainly implied in the 
Ethiopic Church Order, to whatever date that may be assigned (see 
note below). In accordance with the current Egyptian forms I have 
inserted it at this point. In the Greek St. Mark it has been shifted 
to the Byzantine position, before the Fraction, as also in the Greek 
St. James (Zit. Z. and W. pp. 60, 136). It is just possible that pera 
τὴν εὐχήν, before the prayer of fraction above, refers to the Lord’s 
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Prayer, ‘the prayer’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, and not to the εὐχὴ προσφόρου : and if 
so, the Coptic order, followed by the Ethiopic, must have been modified 
since the fourth century. 

g. The Communion (3, 4, 6). There is a peculiarity here: the 
communion of the ministers precedes the preliminary communion- 
prayer of the people. Normally the clergy’s communion is merely 
the beginning of the general communion and is included under the 
general communion-prayer. And it is just possible that τὸ διαδοῦναι τὴν 
κλάσιν does not refer to the communion of the clergy, but to the dis- 
tribution of the particles among the ministers for communicating the 
people, while the communion of the ministers is silently implied. 
Otherwise the communion is in quite normal form and confirms what 
may be gathered from a comparison of the current liturgical texts to 
have been its original form. The Τὰ ἅγια τοῖς ἁγίοις and the so-called 
elevation are of course not mentioned, in accordance with the scope 
of the collection. There seems to be no Egyptian evidence for the 
ra ἅγια before St. Cyril, unless St. Didymus’ frequent use of one form of 
the response to it Els ἅγιος κτλ. be evidence (de 7rin. ii 6, 7, iii 13); 
but no doubt it was in use, and the elevation is originally only the 
lifting up of the Sacrament as it is brought from the altar and offered 
to the people. If the Egyptian texts, Greek, Coptic and Ethiopic, be 
compared at this point, they are found to have in common three 
prayers—a preliminary prayer of inclination {χειροθεσία), a thanksgiving 
after communion, and a final prayer of inclination (Litt. 2, and W. 
Pp. 137, 141 sq., 183, 186 sq., 191 Sq. 235, 243). The same form 
results from a comparison of Syrian forms, Greek and Syriac, and it is 
confirmed for the fourth century by the Afostolic Constitutions (ib. 
pp. 24-27). And this is exactly what we have here: a χειροθεσία 
λαυῦ (3), a prayer μετὰ τὴν διάδοσιν (4), and a final yepobecia (6). The 
form of communion, the words of administration, are found in the 
Egyptian Church Order. 

10. Before the final χειροθεσία is inserted the occasional blessing of oil 
and water (5). This position is peculiar. In the Ethiopic Church Order 
it closes the anaphora, being inserted before the final ‘4s it was’ &c. 
(Litt. Ε. and W. p. 190); and herein the Church Order follows its 
source, the Canons of Hippolytus (ed. Achelis, Ὁ. 56)*. And that position 
is normal. In the Roman rite the blessing of milk and honey for the 
neophytes on the vigil of Pentecost (Sacr. Zeon. ap. Muratori, i c. 318), 
of first-fruits on Ascension Day (Sacr. Gelas. i 63, ed. Wilson, p. 107) 
and of the new grapes on Aug. 6 (Sacr. Greg. ap. Muratori, ii c. τοῦ 5 
cp. Sacr. Ge/as. iii 88, p. 294) preceded the fer guem haec omnia at the 

1 Unless the consecration of the oil is an Egyptian interpolation in the Arabic of 
these canons, 
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end of the canon, as the consecration of the oil of the catechumens on 
Maundy Thursday does still (Sacv. Gelas. i 40, p. 70); and in the 
Orthodox rite the Chrism is consecrated on Maundy Thursday at 
the corresponding point, before the Πάντων τῶν ἁγίων and the prelude 
of the Lord’s Prayer (Goar Εὐχολόγιον, ed. 1730, pp. 502 sq.). 


THE LITURGY 


(MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS) 
{THE LECTIONS AND THE SERMON) 
Εὐχὴ πρώτη κυριακῆς (19) 

ΠΠαρακαλοῦμεν σὲ τὸν Πατέρα τοῦ μονογενοῦς, τὸν κύριον τοῦ 
παντός, τὸν δημιουργὸν τῶν κτισμάτων, τὸν ποιητὴν τῶν πεποιη- 
μένων" καθαρὰς ἐκτείνομεν τὰς χεῖρας καὶ τὰς διανοίας ἀναπετάν- 
νυμεν πρὸς σὲ Kupie’ δεόμεθα, οἴκτειρον φεῖσαι εὐεργέτησον 
βελτίωσον, πλήθυνον ἐν ἀρετῇ καὶ πίστει καὶ γνώσει ἐπίοκεψδι 
ἡμᾶς Κύριε, πρὸς σὲ τὰς ἀσθενείας ἑαυτῶν ἀναπέμπομεν" ἱλάσθητι 
καὶ ἐλέησον κοινῇ πάντας ἡμᾶς: ἐλέησον τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον, εὐεργέ- 
τῆσον, ἐπιεικῆ καὶ σώφρονα καὶ καθαρὸν ποίησον, καὶ δυνάμεις 
ἀγγελικὰς ἀπόστειλον, ἵνα ὁ λαός σου οὗτος ἅπας ἅγιος καὶ 
σεμνὸς ἢ. παρακαλῶ δὲ ἸΠνεῦμα ἅγιον ἀπόστειλον εἰς τὴν ἡμε- 
τέραν διάνοιαν καὶ χάρισαι ἡμῖν μαθεῖν τὰς θείας γραφὰς ἀπὸ 
ἁγίου Πνεύματος καὶ διερμηνεύειν καθαρῶς καὶ ἀξίως, ἵνα peda 
θῶσιν of παρόντες λαοὶ πάντες" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου Ἶησοῦ 

ριστοῦ ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι, δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος καὶ 
γῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 

The Lections 
The Sermon 
Μετὰ τὸ ἀναστῆναι ἀπὸ τῆς ὁμιλίας εὐχή (20) 

Ὃ Θεὸς ὁ εωτήρ, ὁ Θεὸς τοῦ παντός, ὁ τῶν ὅλων κύριος καὶ 
δημιουργός, ὁ γεννήτωρ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, ὁ τὸν χδράκτῆρὰ τὸν 
ζῶντα καὶ ἀληθινὸν γεννήσας, ὁ πρὸς ὠφέλειαν τοῦ γένους τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων αὐτὸν ἀποστείλας, ὁ δι’ αὐτοῦ καλέσας καὶ προσποιη- 
σάμενος τοὺς ἀνθρώπουν᾽ δεόμεθα σου ὑπὲρ τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου" 
Πνεῦμα ἅγιον πέμψον καὶ ὁ κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς ἐπισκεψάσθω, λαλη- 
σάτω ἐν ταῖς διανοίαις πάντων καὶ προοικονομησάτω εἰς πίστιν τὰς 
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καρδίας" αὐτὸς πρὸς σὲ ἑλκυσάτω τὰς ψυχὰς Θεὲ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν" 30 


9 Ps. cv 4. 23 Ps. xxvi 9. 24 Heb. i 3. 
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κτῆσαι λαὸν καὶ ἐν τῇ πόλει ταύτη, κτῆσαι ποίμνιον γνήσιον" διὰ 
τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι, δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ 
ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κρᾶτος καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


5 (THE DISMISSAL OF THE CATECHUMENS) 
Εὐχὴ cig τῶν Κατηχουμένων (21) 

Βοηθὲ καὶ κύριε τῶν ἁπάντων, ἐλευθερωτὰ τῶν ἐλευθερωθέντων, 
προστάτα τῶν ῥυσθέντων, ἡ 7 ἐλπὶς τῶν ὑπὸ τὴν κρδτδιάν σου χεῖρδ 
γεγονότων' σὺ εἶ ὁ τὴν ἀνομίαν καθῃρηκώς, ὁ ὁ διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς 

το kaTaprHicac TON Σατανᾶν καὶ λύοσδς αὐτοῦ τὰ τεχνάσματα καὶ 
ἁπολύοδο τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ δεδεμένους" εὐχαριστοῦμέν σοι ὑπὲρ τῶν 
κατηχουμένων, ὅτι κέκληκας αὐτοὺς διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς καὶ γνῶσιν 
αὐτοῖς τὴν σὴν ἐχαρίσω" καὶ διὰ τοῦτο δεόμεθα, βεβαιωθήτωσαν 
ἐν τῇ γνώσει, INA γινώσκωοιν σὲ τὸν μόνον ἀληθινὸν Θεὸν Kai ὃν 

15 ἀπέοστειλδς “IHcofn Χριετόν' διαφυλαττέσθωσαν ἐν τοῖς μαθήμα- 
σιν καὶ ἐν τῇ καθαρᾷ φρονήσει καὶ ἱ προκοπτέτωσαν ἄξιοι γενέσθαι 
τοῦ λογτροῦ τῆς MAAITTENECIAC καὶ τῶν ἁγίων μυστηρίων διὰ τοῦ 
μονογενοῦς ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐν ἁγίῳ Ἠνεύματι, δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα 
καὶ τὸ κράτος καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. 

20 ἀμήν 

Χειροθεσία υνρονμδυν (28) 

Div χεῖρα ἐκτείνομεν δέσποτα καὶ δεόμεθα τὴν χεῖρα τὴν θείαν 
καὶ ζῶσαν ἐκταθῆναι εἰς εὐλογίαν τῷ aw τούτῳ" σοὶ γὰρ ἀγένητε 
Πάτερ διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς κεκλίκασιν τὰς κεφαλας" εὐλόγησον 

25 τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον εἰς εὐλογίαν. γνώσεως καὶ εὐσεβείας, εἰς εὐλογίαν 
τῶν σών μυστηρίων" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δὲ 
οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα, καὶ τὸ ) κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν 

The Catechumens withdraw. 


3° «MASS OF THE FAITHFUL) 
(THE PRAYERS) 
Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ Λαοῦ (27) 
᾿Εξομολογούμεθά σοι φιλάνθρωπε Θεὲ καὶ προσρίπτομεν 
ἑαυτῶν τὰς ἀσθενείας καὶ ὶ δύναμιν ἡ ἡμῖν προσγενέσθαι παρακαλοῦμεν. 
85 σύγγνωθι τοῖς προγεγενημένοις ἁμαρτήμασιν καὶ ἄφες πάντα τὰ 


Β 1 Pet. v 6, 10 Heb, ii 14; 1 Jo. iii 8. 11 Lue. xiii 16. 
14 Jo. xvii 3. ry Tit. iii 5. 
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παρφχημένα σφάλματα καὶ ποίησον καινοὺς ἀνθρώπογς. δεῖξον 
ἡμᾶς καὶ δούλους γνησίους καὶ καθαρούρ" σοὶ ἀνατίθεμεν ἑ ἑαυτούς, 
δέχου ἡμᾶς Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείας, δέχου τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον δὸς ὅλον 
γνήσιον γενέσθαι, δὸς ὅλον ἀμέμπτως καὶ καθαρώς πολιτεύεσθαι. 
συμμετρηθήτωσαν τοῖς οὐρανίοις, συναριθμηθήτωσαν τοῖς ἀγγέλοις, 
ὅλοι ἐκλεκτοὶ καὶ ἅγιοι γενέσθωσαν. 

ΠΙρακαλοῦμέν σε ὑπὲρ τῶν πεπιστευκότων καὶ τὸν κύριον 
Ἰησοῦν Χριστὸν ἐπεγνωκότων, BeBawotitw@can ἐν TH πίοτει καὶ τῇ 
Ὑνώσει καὶ τῇ διδασκαλίᾳ. 

Δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ παντὸς τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου, καταλλάγηθι πᾶσιν, 
γνώρισον ἑαυτόν, ἀποκάλυψόν σου τὸ φέγγος" γνώτωςάν CE 
πάντες τὸν ἀγένητον Tlarépa Kai τὸν μονογενῆ σου Yiov ᾿ἰηςοΥν 
Χριοτόν. 

Δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ πάντων ἀρχόντων, εἰρηνικὸν τὸν βίον ἐχέτωσαν 
ὑπὲρ ἀναπαύσεως τῆς καθολικῆς ἐκκλησίας. 

Δεόμεθα Θεὲ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν ὑπὲρ ἐλευθέρων καὶ δούλων, ἀρρένων 
καὶ γυναικῶν, γερόντων καὶ παιδίων, πενήτων καὶ πλουσίων πάσιν 


15 


TO ἴδιόν σου δεῖξον χρηστὸν καὶ τὴν ἐδίαν σου πᾶσιν πρότεινον. 


φιλανθρωπίαν" πάντας οἴκτειρον καὶ πᾶσιν χάρισαι τὴν πρὸς σὲ 
ἐπιστροφήν. 

Παρακαλοῦμεν ὑπὲρ ἀποδημούντων, χάρισαι αὐτοῖς ἄγγελον 
εἰρηνικὸν συνοδοιπόρον γενέσθαι, ἵνα μηδὲν ὑπὸ μηδενὸς ζημιω- 
θῶσιν, ἵνα ἐν πολλῇ εὐθυμίᾳ τὸν πλοῦν καὶ τὰς ἀποδημίας αὐτῶν 
διανύσωσιν. 

Παρακαλοῦμεν ὑπὲρ τεθλιμμένων καὶ δεδεμένων καὶ πενήτων' 
ἀνάπαυσον ἕκαστον, ἀπάλλαξον δεσμῶν, ἐξένεγκον τῆς πενίας, 
παρηγόρησον πάντας ὁ “παρηγορῶν καὶ παραμυθούμενος. 

Δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ νοσούντων, ὑγείαν χάρισαι καὶ τῆς νόσου ἀνά- 
στησον καὶ ποίησον αὐτοὺς τελείαν ἔχειν ὑγείαν σώματος καὶ 

ῆς. ' 

Σὺ γὰρ εἶ ὁ ὁ σωτὴρ καὶ εὐεργέτης, σὺ εἶ ὁ πάντων κύριος καὶ 
βασιλεύς" σὲ παρακεκλήκαμεν ὑπὲρ πάντων διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς 
σου ᾽Ϊησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι’ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ (κράτο)ς ἐ ἐν ἁγίῳ 
Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. 


ἀμήν. 
Χαιροθεσία λαϊκῶν (29) 

‘H ζῶσα καὶ καθαρὰ χείρ, ἡ χεὶρ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, ἡ πάντα τὰ 

πονηρὰ καθηρηκυῖα. καὶ πάντα τὰ ἅγια βεβαιώσασ(α) καὶ Ἰσφαλισ- 

μένη, ἐκταθήτω ἐπὶ τὰς κεφαλὰς τοῦ λαοῦ τούτον εὐλογηθείη ὁ 


1: Eph. iv 24. 3 Ps. xxx 6. 8 Col. ii 7. 11 Jo. xvii 3. 
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λαὸς οὗτος εὐλογίᾳ Πνεύματος, εὐλογίᾳ οὐρανοῦ, εὐλογίᾳ προφη- 
τῶν καὶ ἀποστόλων" εὐλογηθείη τὰ σώματα τοῦ λαοῦ els ¢ 
σύνην καὶ καθαρότητα" εὐλογηθείησαν αἱ ψυχαὶ αὐτῶν εἰς μάθησιν 
καὶ γνῶσιν καὶ τὰ μυστήρια" εὐλογηθείησαν κοινῇ πάντες" διὰ τοῦ 
5 sie σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος 
ἐν ἁγίῳ I νεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας (Tay) 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
Εὐχὴ περὶ Νοσούντων (22) 
“Παρακαλοῦμεν σὲ τὸν ἔφορον καὶ κύριον καὶ πλάστην τοῦ 
10 σώματος καὶ ποιητὴν τῆς ψυχῆς, τὸν ἁρμοσάμενον τὸν ἄνθρωπον, 
τὸν οἰκονόμον καὶ κυβερνήτην καὶ σωτῆρα παντὸς τοῦ γένους τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, τὸν καταλ(λ )γασσόμενον καὶ πραὔνόμενον διὰ τὴν ἐδίαν 
φιλανθρωπίαν' ἱλάσθητι δέσποτα" βοήθησον καὶ ἴασαι πάντας 
τοὺς νοσοῦντας. EMITIMHCON τοῖς νοσήμασιν" ἀνάστησον τοὺς 
15 κατακειμένους" δὸς Δόξαν τῷ ὀνόματί coy τῷ ἁγίῳ" διὰ τοῦ 
μονογενοῦς σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι οὗ σοὶ Ἷ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος 
ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 


αἰώνων. ἁμήν. 
Χαειροθεσία νοσούντων (80) 

20 Κύριε Θεὲ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν ἔκτεινόν σου τὴν χεῖρα καὶ ,Χάρισαι 
θεραπευθῆναι τοὺς νοσοῦντας πάντας" ᾿Χάρισαι τῆς ὑγείας ἀξι 1@~ 
θῆναι, ἀπάλλαξον αὐτοὺς τῆς ἐπικειμένης νόσου" ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι 
τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου θεραπευθήτωσαν, γενέσθω αὐτοῖς φάρμακον 
τὸ ἅγιον αὐτοῦ ὄνομα εἰς ὑγείαν καὶ ὁλοκληρίαν' ὅτι δι᾽ αὐτοῦ σοὶ 

25 ἡ “δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν (αἱ γώνων, ἀμήν. 

Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ Καῤμοϑόρίος (23) 
Οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς δημιουργέ, ὁ ὁ τὸν οὐρανὸν διὰ τοῦ χοροῦ τῶν 
ἀστέρων στεφανώσας καὶ διὰ τῶν φωστήρων λαμπρύνας, ὁ τὴν 

30 γῆν τοῖς καρποῖς τιμήσας πρὸς ὠφέλειαν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὁ ἴχαρι- 
σάμενος τῷ γένει. τῷ ὑπὸ σοῦ πεπλασμένῳϊ ἄνωθεν μὲν ἀπολαύειν 
τῆς αὐγῆς καὶ τοῦ φωτὸς τῶν φωστήρων, κάτωθεν δὲ τρέφεσθαι 
ἀπὸ τῶν καρπῶν τῆς γῆς" δεόμεθα χάρισαι τοὺς ὑετοὺς πληρεστά- 
Tous καὶ γονιμωτάτουν' ποίησον δὲ καὶ τὴν γῆν καρποφορῆσαι καὶ 

35 πολλὴν ἐνέγκαι εὐφορίαν ἕνεκεν τῆς σῆς φιλανθρωπίδο Kal χρηοτό- 
τητοῦ" μνήσθητι τῶν σὲ ἐπικαλουμένων, τίμησον. τὴν ἁγίαν σου 
καὶ μόνην καθολικὴν ἐκκλησίαν καὶ εἰσάκουσον τῶν ᾿παρακλήσεων 
καὶ τῶν προσευχῶν ἡμῶν καὶ εὐλόγησον τὴν γῆν πᾶσαν' διὰ τοῦ 
μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ϊησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾿ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος 


14 Luc. iv 30. 15 Ps. cxiii 9. 35 Tit. iii 4. 
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ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ viv καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἁμήν. 
Εὐχὴ περὲ τῆς ᾿Ἐκκλησίαε (24) 

Κύριε θεὲ τῶν ἀἰώνων, Θεὲ τῶν λογικῶν TINEYMATON, Θεὲ ψυχών 
καθαρῶν καὶ πάντων τῶν γνησίως σε καὶ καθαρῶς ἐπικαλουμένων, 5 
ὁ ἐν οὐρανῷ φαινόμενος καὶ γινωσκόμενος τοῖς καθαροῖς πνεύμασιν, 

ὁ ἐπὶ γῆς ὑμνούμενος καὶ κατοικῶν ἐν τῇ καθολικῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ὑ ὑπὸ 
ἀγγέλων ἁγίων λειτουργούμενος καὶ καθαρῶν ψυχῶν, ὁ ποιήσας 
καὶ ἐξ οὐρανῶν χορὸν ζώντα εἰς δόξαν καὶ αἶνον τῆς ἀληθείας" δὸς 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν ταύτην ὥσαν καὶ καθαρὰν ἐκκλησίαν εἶναι, δὸς 10 
αὐτὴν ἔχειν θείας δυνάμεις καὶ καθαροὺς ἀγγέλους λειτουργούς, ἵ ἵνα 
δυνηθῇ καθαρῶς ὑ ὑμνεῖν σε. παρακαλοῦμεν ὑ ὑπὲρ ° πάντων ἀνθρώπων 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας ταύτης" πᾶσιν καταλλάγηθι, πᾶσιν συγχώρησον, 
“πἄσιν ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτημάτων δός" χάρισαι μηκέτι, μηδὲν duapra- 
νειν, ἀλλὰ γενοῦ τεῖχος αὐτοῖς καὶ κατάργησον πάντα πειρασμόν' 15 
ἐλέησον ἄνδρας καὶ γυναῖκας καὶ παιδία καὶ φάνηθι ἐν racw καὶ 
γρδφήτω σου ἡ γνῶσις ἐν ταῖς κἀρδίδιο αὐτῶν" δια τοῦ μονογενοῦς 
σου ᾿᾽Ϊησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ 
Ἠνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. 
ἀμήν. 20 
Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ ᾿ἘἘπισκόπον καὶ τῆς Ἐκκλησίαε (25) 

Σὲ τὸν σωτῆρα καὶ κύριον ἐπικαλούμεθα, τὸν Θεὸν πάσης οδρκὸς 
Kal κύριον παντὸς TINGYMATOC, τὸν εὐλογητὸν καὶ χορηγὸν πάσης 
εὐλογίας" ἁγίασον τὸν ἐπίσκοπον τόνδε καὶ διατήρησον αὐτὸν ἔξω 
παντὸς πειρασμοῦ καὶ δὸς αὐτῷ σοφίαν καὶ γνῶσιν, εὐόδωσον 15 
αὐτὸν ἐν ταῖς σαῖς ἐπιστήμαις. 

Παρακαλοῦμεν δὲ καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν συμπρεσβυτέρων, ἁγίασον 
αὐτούς, σοφίαν αὐτοῖς δὸς καὶ γνῶσιν καὶ ὀρθὴν διδασκαλίαν: 
ποίησον αὐτοὺς πρεσβεύειν τὰς ἁγίας σου διδασκαλίας ὀρθῶς καὶ 
ἀμέμπτως. 30 

᾿Αγίασον δὲ καὶ διακόνους, ἵνα ὦσιν κλθδροὶ κἀρλίᾷ καὶ σώματι 
καὶ δυνηθῶσιν καθδρᾷ cyneldHcel λειτουργεῖν καὶ παραστῆναι τῷ 
ἁγίῳ σώματι καὶ τῷ ἁγίῳ αἵματι. 

Παρακαλοῦμεν δὲ ὑπὲρ τῶν ὑποδιακόνων καὶ ἀναγνωστῶν καὶ 
ἑρμηνέων᾽ πάντας τοὺς τῆς ἐκκλησίας (Accroupyous) 4 ἀνάπαυσον καὶ 35 
“τάσιν λὸς ἔλεος καὶ οἰκτιρμὸν καὶ προκοπήν. 

Δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ τῶν μοναζόντων καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν παρθενευουσῶν" 
τελεσάτωσαν τὸν δρόμον ἑαυτῶν ἀμέμπτως καὶ τὸν βίον ἑαυτῶν 


4 Ecclus. xxxvi 19; Num. xvi 22. 17 Heb. viii το. 22 Num. xvi 22. 
31 Mt v8. 32 1 Tim. iiig; 2 Tim. i 3 36 2 Tim. i 16. 38 2 Tim. iv 7. 
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ἀδιαλείπτως, ἵνα δυνηθῶσιν ἐν καθαρότητι διατρῖψαι καὶ ἁγιότητι 
τὰς HMEpac ἑαυτῶν πόσδα. 
᾿Ελέησον δὲ καὶ τοὺς γεγαμηκότας πάντας, τοὺς ἄνδρας καὶ τὰ 
γύναια καὶ τὰ παιδία, καὶ δὸς πᾶσιν εὐλογίαν προκοπῆς καὶ 
5 βελτιώσεως, ἵνα πάντες γένωνται ζῶντες καὶ ἐκλεκτοὶ ἄνθρωποι. 
Διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ 
τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
Εὐχὴ γονυκλισίας (26) 
ιο Πάτερ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, ἀγαθὲ καὶ οἰκτίρμον, ἐλεῆμον καὶ 
φιλάνθρωπε καὶ Φιλόψγχε, εὐεργέτα πάντων τῶν ἐπὶ σὲ ἐπιστρε- 
φόντων, δέχου τὴν παράκλησιν ταύτην καὶ δὸς ἡμῖν γνῶσιν καὶ 
πίστιν καὶ εὐσέβειαν καὶ ὁσιότητα. κατάργησον πᾶν πάθος, 
πᾶσαν ἡδονήν, πᾶσαν ἁμαρτίαν ἀπὸ τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου" ποίησον 
15 πάντας γενέσθαι καθαρούς' συγχώρησον πᾶσιν τὰ πλημμελήματα. 
σοὶ γὰρ τῷ ἀγενήτῳ [larpi διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς κλίνομεν τὸ γόνυ, 
δὸς ἡμῖν νοῦν ὅσιον καὶ τελείαν ὠφέλειαν, δὸς ἡμᾶς σὲ ζητεῖν καὶ 
ἀγαπᾶν, δὸς ἡμῖν ἐρευνᾶν καὶ ἐκζητεῖν τὰ θεῖά σου λόγια, δὸς ἡμῖν 
χεῖρα δέσποτα καὶ ἀνάστησον ἡμᾶς: ἀνάστησον ὁ Θεὸς τῶν 
20 οἰκτιρμῶν, ποίησον ἀναβλέτπειν' ἀνακάλυψον ἡμῶν τοὺς ὀφθαλ- 
μούς, παρρησίαν ἡμῖν χάρισαι, μὴ ἐπιτρέψης ἡμᾶς αἰσχύνεσθαι 
μηδὲ δυσωπεῖσθαι μηδὲ καταγινώσκειν ἑαυτῶν" ἐξάλειψον τὸ καθ᾽ 
ἡμῶν χειρόγραφον, γράψον ἡμῶν τὰ GNOMATA ἐν BIBAM Ζωῆς, 
συναρίθμησον ἡμᾶς τοῖς ἁγίοις σου Mpodritaic Kai ἀποοτόλοις' διὰ 
28 τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ 
κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας 
τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν, 
(THE KISS OF PEACE) 


30 (THE OFFERTORY) 


- * ΓῚ ᾿ - - * - 


(THE ANAPHORA) 
Εὐχὴ Προσφόρον Σαραπίωνος ἐπισκόπον (1) 
"Αξιον καὶ δίκαιόν ἐστιν σὲ τὸν ἀγένητον Πατέρα τοῦ μονο- 
35 γενοῦς ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ aiveiv ὑμνεῖν δοξολογεῖν. aivoduey σὲ 
ἀγένητε Θεὲ ἀνεξιχνίαστε ἀνέκφραστε ἀκατανόητε πάση γενητῆ 


1 Luc. i 75. 10 Ps, Ixxxv 15. 11 Sap, xi 26. 22 Col. ii 14. 
23 Phil. iv 3; ρου, xiii 8, a4 Eph. iii 5. 
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ὑποστασει. αἰνοῦμεν σὲ τὸν Γιγνωςκόμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ Yiou τοῦ 
μονογενοῦς, τὸν δι᾿ αὐτοῦ λαληθέντα καὶ ἑρμηνευθέντα καὶ γνω- 
σθέντα τὴ γενητῆ φύσει. αἰνοῦμεν σὲ τὸν Γιγνώσκοντὰ τὸν Υἱὸν 
καὶ ἀποκδλύπτοντὰ τοῖς ἁγίοις τὰς περὶ αὐτοῦ δόξας: τὸν γιγνω- 
σκόμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ γεγεννημένου σου Λόγου καὶ ὁρώμενον καὶ 
διερμηνευόμενον τοῖς ἁγίοις. αἰνοῦμεν σὲ Πάτερ a ἀόρατε, xopnye 
τῆς ἀθανασίας. σὺ εἶ ἡ πηγὴ τῆς Ζωῆς, ἡ πηγὴ τοῦ φωτός, ἡ ἥ 
“πηγὴ πάσης χάριτος Kal πάσης ἀληθείδο, φιλάνθρωπε καὶ φιλό- 
πτωχε, ὁ wacw καταλλασσόμενος καὶ TANTAC πρὸο αὶ ἑαυτὸν διὰ τῆς 
ἐπιδημίας τοῦ ἀγαπητοῦ σου Ὑἱοῦ ἕλκων. δεόμεθα ποίησον ἡμᾶς 
ζῶντας ἀνθρώπους" δὸς ἡμῖν πνεῦμα φωτός, ina γνῶμεν οὲ τὸν 
ἀληθινὸν kai ὃν ἀπέοτειλᾶς ᾿Ιηοοῦν Χριοτόν" δὸς ἡμῖν Πνεῦμα 
ἅγιον, ἵνα δυνηθῶμεν ἐξειπεῖν καὶ διηγήσασθαι τὰ | ἄρρητα σου 
μυστήρια. λαλησάτω ἐ ἐν ἡμῖν ὁ κύριος ᾿Ϊησοῦς καὶ ἅγιον Πνεῦμα 
καὶ ὑμνησάτω σὲ OL ἡμῶν. 

Σὺ γὰρ ὁ ὑπεράνω πάσης ἀρχῆς καὶ EZoyciac Kal λγζνάγμεως Kai 
κγριότητος Kal πὰντὸς ὀνόματος ONOMAZOMENOY οὐ MONON ἐν τῷ δἰῶνι 
τούτῳ ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ μέλλοντι" σοὶ πδρδοτήκουοει χίλιδι χιλιάδες Kal 
μύριδι μγριάδες ἀγγέλων ἀρχαγγέλων θρόνων κγριοτήτων ἀρχῶν 
ἐξογοιῶν᾽ σοὶ παραστήκουσιν τὰ δύο τιμιώτατα Cepadeim ἑξαπτέ- 
ρυγα, AYCIN μὲν πτέργξιν KAAYTITONTA τὸ πρόοωπον, Ayci δὲ TOYC 
πόδδςο, Ayci δὲ πετόμενα, καὶ ἁγιαζοντα" μεθ᾽ ὧν δέξαι καὶ τὸν 
ἡμέτερον ἁγιασμὸν λεγόντων 

“Ἅγιος ἅγιος ἅγιος Κύριος caBawe 
πλήρης ὁ οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γῆ τῆς λόξης COY. 

Πλήρης ἐστὶν ὁ οὐρανός, πλήρης ἐστὶν καὶ ἡ γῆ τῆς MeraAo- 
πρεποῦς σον δόξης Κύριε τῶν AYNAMEWN: πλήρωσον καὶ τὴν θυσίαν 
ταύτην τῆς σῆς δυνάμεως καὶ τῆς σῆς μεταλήψεων" σοὶ γὰρ 
προσηνέγκαμεν ταύτην τὴν Z@CAN θγοίδν τὴν προσφορὰν τὴν 
ἀναίμακτον. 

Σοὶ προσηνέγκαμεν τὸν ἄρτον τοῦτον, τὸ ὁμοίωμα τοῦ σώματος 
τοῦ μονογενοῦς. ὁ ἄρτος οὗτος τοῦ ἁγίου σώματος ἐστιν ὁμοίωμα, 
ὅτι ὁ κύριος ᾿Ιηοοῦς Χριστὸς ἐν ἡ νυκτὶ πὰρεδίδοτο ἔλοϑεν ἄρτον 
Kal ἔκλδοεν Kal ἐδίδου τοῖς MAOHTaIC ἐδυτοῦ λέγων. Λάβετε καὶ 


tye 


40 


28 


20 


φάγετε, τοῦτό ἐστιν τὸ C@Md MOY τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν κλώμενον εἰς 35 


a ζω 4 e a € 8 0 
ἄφεσιν a ἁμαρτιῶν. διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ἡμεῖς τὸ GMOIWMA ΤΟΥ͂ BANATOY 
“ποιοῦντες τὸν ἄρτον προσηνέγκαμεν, καὶ παρακαλοῦμεν διὰ τῆς 


1 Luc. x 22; Mt. xi 27, xvi 17. 7 Jer. ii 13. 8 Jo. i 14. 9 Jo. xii 32. 
11 Jo. xvii 3. 16 Eph. i a1. 18 Dan. vii 10. ig Col i τό. 
20 Is. vi 2, 3. 26 2 Pet. 1 17. 27 Ps. lxxxiii 1. 29 Rom. xii 1. 


33 1 Cor. xi 23, 24; Mc. viii6; Luc. xxii 19; Mt. xxvi 26. 36 Rom. vi §. 
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θυσίας ταύτης ᾿καταλλάγηθι πᾶσιν ἡμῖν καὶ ἱλάσθητι Θεὲ τῆς 
Anndeiac: καὶ ὥσπερ ὁ ἄρτος οὗτος ἐσκορπισμένος ἢ ἣν ἐπάνω τῶν 
ὀρέων καὶ συναχθεὶς ἐγένετο εἰς ἕν, οὕτω καὶ τὴν ἁγίαν σου 
ἐκκλησίαν σύναξον € ἐκ παντὸς ἔθνους καὶ πάσης ώρας καὶ πάσης 

5 πόλεως καὶ κώμης καὶ οἴκου καὶ ποίησον μίαν ζῶσαν καθολικὴν 
ἐκκλησίαν, 

Il Προσὴ νέγκαμεν δὲ καὶ τὸ ποτήριον τὸ ὁμοίωμα τοῦ αἵματος, 
ὅτι κύριος ᾿Ινοοῦς Χριστὸς λαβὼν ποτήριον μετὰ τὸ λειπνῆσδι 
ἔλεγεν τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ μαθηταῖς" Δάβετε πίετε, τοῦτό EcTIN ἡ καινὴ 

10 λιδθήκη, ὅ ἐστιν τὸ οἷμά MOY τὸ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἐκχυνόμενον εἷς ἄφεειν 
ἁμδρτημάτων. διὰ τοῦτο προσηνέγκαμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς τὸ ποτήριον 
ὁμοίωμα αἵματος προσάγοντες. 

᾿Επιδημησάτω Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείδς ὁ ἅγιός, σου Δόγος ἐ ἐπὶ τὸν 
ἄρτον τοῦτον, ἵνα γένηται ὁ ἄρτος σῶμα τοῦ Λόγου, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ 

15 ποτήριον τοῦτο, ἵνα γένηται τὸ ποτήριον αἷμα τῆς ᾿Αληθείας. 
καὶ ποίησον πάντας τοὺς κοινωνοῦντας φάρμακον ζωῆς λαβεῖν εἰς 
θεραπείαν παντὸς νοσήματος καὶ εἰς ἐνδυνάμωσιν πάσης προκοπῆς 
καὶ ἀρετῆς, ME εἷς κατάκρισιν Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείδε μηδὲ εἰς ἔλεγχον 
καὶ ὄνειδος, 


20 {THE INTERCESSION) 


Σὲ γὰρ Tov ἀγένητον ἐπεκαλεσάμεθα διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς ἐν ἁγίῳ 
Πνεύματι" ἐλεηθήτω ὁ λαὸς οὗτος, προκοπῆς ἀξιωθήτω, ἁ ἀποστα- 
λήτωσαν ἄγγελοι συμπαρόντες τῷ λαῷ εἰς κατάργησιν τοῦ 
πονηροῦ καὶ εἰς βεβαίωσιν τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 

psa δὲ καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων τῶν κεκοιμημένων, ὧν ἐστιν 
καὶ ἡ ἀνάμνησις--- 

(the Diptychs of the Dead are recited) 
pad τὴν ὑποβυλὴν γῶν δυομότων 

ἁγίασον τὰς ψυχὰς ταύτας, σὺ γὰρ πάσας γινώσκεις ἁγίασον 

30 πάσας τὰς ἐν Κγρίῳ κοιμηθείσας καὶ συγκαταρίθμησον πάσαις 

ταῖς ἁγίαις σου δυνάμεσιν καὶ δὸς αὐτοῖς τόπον καὶ μονὴν ἐν TH 
βασιλείᾳ σου. 

Δέξαι δὲ καὶ τὴν εὐχαριστίαν τοῦ λαοῦ καὶ εὐλόγησον. τοὺς 

προσενεγκόντας τὰ πρόσφορα καὶ τὰς εὐχαριστίας καὶ χάρισαι 

38 ὑγείαν καὶ ὁλοκληρίαν καὶ εὐθυμίαν καὶ πᾶσαν προκοπὴν ψυχῆς 

καὶ σώματος ὅλῳ τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ϊησοῦ 

Χριστοῦ ἐν ἁγίῳ [Πνεύματι. 


25 


1 Ps. χχχύ, 8.11 Cor. xi23-25; Mt. xxvi 27,28; Luc. xxiiao. 13 Ps. χχχύ. 
18 τ Cor, xi34; Ps. xxx 6. 30 Apoc. xiv 13. 
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“0 4 3 4 4 Ψ 4 4 ~ 4 9 4 
στερ ἣν καὶ ἐστὶν Kai ἔσται εἰς γενεὰς γενεῶν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
’ ~ ~ 9 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. any. 


(THE FRACTION) 
Μετὰ τὴν εὐχὴν ἡ Κλάσις καὶ ἐν τῇ κλάσαι εὐχή (2) 5 
Καταξίωσον ἡμᾶς τῆς κοινωνίας καὶ ταύτης Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείδο 
καὶ τοίζσον τὰ σώματα ἡμῶν χωρῆσαι ἁγνείαν καὶ τὰς ψυχὰς 
φρόνησιν καὶ γνῶσιν καὶ σόφισον ἡμᾶς Θεὲ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν διὰ 
τῆς μεταλήψεως τοῦ σώματος καὶ τοῦ αἵματος ὅτι διὰ τοῦ 
μονογενοῦς σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν το 
καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


(THE LORD’S PRAYER) 


[1 Φ e e e . Φ Φ . .« 


(THE COMMUNION) 


The Clergy communicate. 15 
Μετὰ τὸ διαδοῦναι τὴν κλάσιν τοῖς κληρικοῖς Χειροθεσία λαοῦ (3) 

Ἐκτείνω τὴν χεῖρα ἐπὶ τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον καὶ δέομαι ἐκταθῆναι 
τὴν τῆς ᾿Αληθείας χεῖρα καὶ δοθῆναι εὐλογίαν τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ 
διὰ τὴν σὴν φιλανθρωπίαν Θεὲ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν καὶ τὰ μυστήρια 
τὰ παρόντα χεὶρ εὐλαβείας καὶ δυνάμεως καὶ σωφρονισμοῦ καὶ 20 
καθαρότητος καὶ πάσης ὁσιότητος εὐλογησάτω τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον 
καὶ διατηρησάτω εἰς προκοπὴν καὶ βελτίωσιν διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς 
σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐν ἁγίῳ [Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς (τοὺς) 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἁμήν. 

The People communicate 25 
Μετὰ τὴν διά(δο)σιν τοῦ λαοῦ εὐχή (4) 

Εὐχαριστοῦμέν σοι δέσποτα ὅτι ἐσφαλμένους ἐκάλεσας καὶ 
ἡμαρτηκότας προσεποιήσω καὶ ὑπερτέθεισαι τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμῶν 
ἀπειλήν, φιλανθρωπίᾳ τῇ σῇ συγχωρήσας καὶ TH μετανοίᾳ ἀπ- 
αλείψας καὶ τῇ πρὸς σὲ γνώσει ἀποβαλών. εὐχαριστοῦμέν σοι 30 
ὅτι δέδωκας ἡμῖν KOINWNIAN οώμλτος καὶ afmatoc. εὐλόγησον 
ἡμᾶς, εὐλόγησον τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον, ποίησον ἡμᾶς μέρος ἔχειν 
μετὰ τοῦ σώματος καὶ τοῦ αἵματος" διὰ TOU μονογενοῦ(ς) σου 
Υἱοῦ δι οὗ σοῦ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ [Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν 
καὶ ἀεὶ καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 38 


6 Ps. xxx 6. 31 1 Cor. x 16. 
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Εὐχὴ περὶ τῶν προσφερομένων ἐλαίων καὶ ὑδάτων (5) 
Εὐλογοῦμεν διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ μονογενοῦζς) σου Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ τὰ κτίσμαζτα) ταῦτα, τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ παθόντος ὀνομά- 
ζομεν, τοῦ σταυρωθέντος καὶ ἀναστάντος καὶ καθεζομένου ἐν δεξιᾳ 
5 τοῦ ἀγενήτου, ἐπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ ἐπὶ (7d) ἔλαιον τοῦτο" χάρισαι 
δύναμιν θεραπευτικὴν ἐπὶ τὰ κτίσματα ταῦτα, ὅπως πᾶς πυρετὸς 
καὶ πᾶν δαιμόνιον καὶ πᾶσα νόσος διὰ τῆς πόσεως καὶ τῆς ἀλεΐ- 
Ψεως ἀπαλλαγῇ, καὶ γένηται φάρμακον θεραπευτικὸν καὶ pap- 
makov ὁλοκληρίας ἡ τῶν κτισμάτων τούτων μετάληψις ἐν ὀνόματι 
10 τοῦ μονογενοῦζς) σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ 
κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ [Πνεύματι εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. 
ἀμήν, 
Χαροδουία perd δὴν εὐἰλογίων τοῦ Servs καὶ τοῦ ἔλαΐου (6) 
Φιλάνθρωπε Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείλε συμπαραμεινάτω τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ 
15 ἡ κοινωνίὰ τοῦ οὠμάτος καὶ τοῦ AiMATOC” τὰ σώματα αὐτῶν 
neers ἔστω σώματα καὶ ai ψυχαὶ αὐτῶν καθαραὶ ἔστωσαν Ψυχαΐ, 
ὃς τὴν εὐλογίαν ταύτην εἰς τήρησιν τῆς κοινωνίας καὶ εἰς ἀσφά- 
λειαν τῆς γενομένης εὐχαριστίας, καὶ μακάρισον Kowh πάντας 
καὶ ποίησον ἐκλεκτούς" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦζς) σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ 
30 ἐν ἁγίῳ [Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


14 Ps, xxx 6. 15 1 Cor, x 16. 


NOTES. 


In the text obvious omissions are supplied between pointed brackets ; 
mere itacisms are silently corrected ; other emendations are indicated 
in the notes. Accentuation and punctuation, which are slight and 
inconstant in the MS, have been supplied. 

Ρ, 99, 1. 4. Εὐχὴ πρώτη. Cp. Zit. St Mark (Litt. E. and W. p. 117). 

]. 14. δέ: Wobbermin perhaps rightly corrects to σέ. 

Ι, τό. ὠφεληθῶσιν: MS ὠφελησθῶσιν ? 

1.17. διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς κιτλ. 5, Athanasius has r@.. . διὰ, . ἐν in 
doxologies, c. A.D. 317 In de incarn. Verbi 57 (i 97), 356 in ad epise. 
Egypt. et Lib. 23 (i 294), c. 357 in de fuga 27 (i 337) and Aust. Arian. 
80 (i 393); and σύμπαντας αἰῶνας in expos. Fid. 4 (i 102) and ad epise, 
Egypt. et Lib, δι κι τ 8. Isai. Ab. Orat. xiv (Migne P. G. xl 114) in omnia 
saecula saeculorum. ‘H δύξα καὶ τὸ κράτος (1 Pet. iv 11) is perhaps more 
habitual in Egypt than elsewhere ; see Origen, Ath., and the Liturgies, 
passim, 
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l. 20. Lections and Sermon. St. Didym. de Trin. ii 6 (p. 179) τοῖς 
ἀνογνώσμασι καὶ ταῖς ψαλμῳδίαις, where the ref. is probably to the lections 
and the intercalated psalms of the mass (cp. Constt. app. ii 54, 57). 
Origen ¢. Cels. iii 50 (i 480) of καὶ δὲ ἀναγνωσμάτων καὶ διὰ τῶν εἰς αὐτὰ 
διηγήσεων προτρέποντες μὲν ἐπὶ τὴν εἰς τὸν Θεὸν τῶν ὅλων εὐσέβειαν κιτ.λ. 

L 22. μετὰ τὸ ἀναστῆναι. Cf. Origen ἐπ Num. xx 5 (ii 352) et ideo 
surgentes oremus &c. ; tm Zsaé. iii 3 (iii 111); ἐπ Luc. xxxvi (iii 976), 
χχχῖχ (ili 979) ; [St. Ath.] om. de Semente 17 (ii 72) ἀναστάντες καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ἀτείνωμεν τὰς χεῖρας κιτλ. Oremus or deprecemur without surgentes in 
Origen i Gen. ii 6 (ii 66), in Mum. xvi 9 (ii 334) both in the general 
sense of the present prayer; #2 um. xxii 4 (ii 356), ἐπ Jesu Nave xvii 
3 (i 439), xx 6 (11447). For the African formula Conversi ad Dominum, 
see the cue in St. Aug. Sevm. 1, xviii, xxvi &c., and the full form in 
Serm. xxxiv, lxvii, cclxxii ; St. Fulgent. Sevm.x 10 (Migne P. 2. lxv 750). 

P. 100, lL. τ. κτῆσαι... κτῆσαι. MS has κτίσαι in the second place and 
Wob. reads it in both. But κτῆσαι is probably right and is perhaps 
derived from Isa. xxvi 13 Κύριε ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν κτῆσαι ἡμᾶς. Cf. St. Ath. 
¢. Arian. 1114 ὥσπερ ὁ πάλαι λαὸς ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ Bapovpevos ἐστέναξεν οὕτω καὶ ἡμῶν 
ἐχόστων τὸν ἔμψυχον νόμον καὶ κατὰ τοὺς ἀλαλήτους στεναγμοὺς τοῦ Πνεύματος 
ἐντυγχανόντων καὶ λεγόντων Κύριε ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν κτῆσαι ἡμᾶς : St. Cyr. Al. ef. 
ad Joan. Ant. (V c 105 C) δεδιδάγμεθα δὲ καὶ λέγειν ἐν προσευχαῖς Κύριε ὁ 
θεὸς ἡμῶν εἰρήνην δὸς ἡμῖν (the preceding context of the above) : the whole 
passage is found in the Egyptian lit. (Zi##. 2. and W. pp. 126, 166). 

L 8. MS χειραν. 

L 14. MS γινώσκουσιν. 

l. 29. The distinction of masses is implied in Origen ἐπ Exod. xiii 
3 (ii 176), in Lev. ix 10 (ii 243); St. Didym. de Zyvin. iii 21 (p. 398) 
ἴσασιν δὲ οἱ τοῦ ἀκροτάτου καὶ διαιωνίον μυστηρίου καταξιωθέντες ὃ λέγω : and 
the dismissal in St. Ath. af. ¢. Arian. 28 (i 148 A) πῶς οἷόν τε ἦν προσφορὰν 
προκεῖσθαι ἔνδον ὄντων ray κατηχουμένων : Cf. 11, 46; Lg. Ch. Ord. in Can. 
eccles. 43 (Lagarde Aegyptiaca Ὁ. 253; Tattam Ap. Const. Ὁ. 50). 

lL 31. With the following series of petitions cp. the Egyptian 
formulae in Litt. £. and W. pp. 119, 157-159, 221. 

l. 33. ἐξομολογούμεθα, MS -μεσθα, but perhaps corrected. 

P. 101, 1. 10, καταλλάγηθι πᾶσιν, Cp. pp. 102. 12, 103. 13, 105. 9, 100. 
1; Lit. St. Jas. πᾶσιν ἡμῖν διαλλάγηθι (Litt. 2. and W. p. 56); 2 Mac.i 5 
καταλλαγείη ὑμῖν. 

1, 14. Wob. wrongly inserts a colon after ἐχέτωσαν and makes ὑπὲρ 
ἀναπαύσεως a new petition. Cp. ZiZ. St. Chrys. δὸς αὐτοῖς Κύριε εἰρηνικὸν 
τὸ βασίλειον iva καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐν τῇ γαλήνῃ αὐτῶν ἤρεμον καὶ ἡσύχιον βίον διάγωμεν 
(Litt. E. and W. p. 333); St. Bas. λάλησον els τὴν καρδίαν αὐτοῦ ἀγαθὰ 
ὑπὲρ ris ἐκκλησίας σου (id., and cp. p. 128 borrowed from S¢. Bas.). 
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]. 21, With this petition cp. the current Egyptian forms (Zi##. £. 
and W. pp. 119, 127, 157, 167, 221, 229). 

Ἰ, 21. ἄγγελον εἰρηνικόν, Cp. St. Chrys. adv. Jud. iii 6 (i 614 C), ἐπ 
Aseens. 1 (ii 448 Ὁ; in Litt. E. and W. p. 478), Byzant. Lit. (7. pp. 
381, 391, adopted in St Jas. 1. p. 39): Constt. ap. viii 36 sq. 

Ἰ, 22, μηδέν: MS and Wob. μηδένα : but the a which is separated 
from the v is perhaps an unerased mistake for the following v. 

1. 26, ἐξένεγκον : MS and Wob. have ἐξενεγκών, but the form of the 
sentence seems to require an imperative, and perhaps the unusual form 
ἐξένεγκον is meant, 

], 28. Cp. the Egyptian forms in Σιν, Z. and W. pp. 119, 126, 
157, 166, 221. 

l. 31. κύριος καὶ βασιλεύς seems to be a familiar Egyptian expres- 
sion, since St. Ath. in discussing Acts ii 36 in τ, Arian. ii 12-18 
constantly substitutes it for κύριον καὶ χριστόν, 

1. 36, This blessing is not found in current Egyptian forms; but 
cp. Syrian in Litt, £. and W. pp. 12, 30, 44, 84; Nestorian, 20. 267 ; 
Armenian, #2. 429, 

P, 102, l. 8. This prayer and blessing of the sick does not occur 
elsewhere. 

lL. 13. βοήθησον: the MS and Wob. read βοήθησαι, probably by 
assimilation to ἴασαι following. 

1, 15. dos δόξαν : perhaps a re-rendering of Copt. macou = δόξασον 
in St. Jo. xii 28 (where however the Coptic reads ‘son’ for ‘name’). 

1, 28. τοῦ χοροῦ τῶν ἀστέρων : Philo de mund.opfif. 45; St. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. 20§ 3; St, Ath. c. Avian. ii 19; Ap. Constt. viii 12 and Zit. 
St. Mark (Litt. E. and W. pp. 15, 137). 

1, 30, χαρισάμενος... πεπλασμένῳ, the Bp. of Salisbury’s emendation 
for χρησάμενος. . . πεπαλαιωμένῳ Of the MS and Wob., 

1, 26. τὴν ἁγίαν σον κιτιλ, Cp. St. Alex. Al, ap. Theodt. A. £.i 4 
μίαν καὶ μόνην καθολικὴν τὴν ἀποστολικὴν ἐκκλησίαν : Lit. St. Mark τῆς ἁγίαε 
καὶ μόνης καθ, καὶ ἀποστ. ἐκκλ, (Litt. Ε. and W. p. 126: cp. 150, 160, 
165 sq. and the Coptic rites passim), 

P, 103, l. το. ζῶσαν... ἐκκλησίαν : cp, p. τοῦ. 5 and 2Clem. 14 ᾧ 2 
ἐκκλησία ζῶσα σῶμά ἐστιν Χριστοῦ, 

1. 23. MS χορητον. 

1, 24. τόνδε : hence this passage is not episcopal. 

Ἰ. 27. συμπρεσβυτέρων need not imply that the bishop is reckoned 
among the presbyters, but may mean either ‘the college of presbyters,’ 
or the ‘ fellow presbyters’ of the reciter of the prayer. 

1. 32. MS τῶι (iota adscript). 

1. 35. ἑρμηνέων: see below on Ordinations. λειτουργούς is Wob.’s 
suggested addition. 


aa 
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L 47. ΜΘ «αρθερθενευουσῶν, where Gep is obviously an unerased 
mistake for θεν following. Wob. reads impossibly τῶν παρθένων εὖ οὐσῶν. 

l. 38. τελεσάτωσαν is added partly in and partly above the line, but 
not apparently by a later hand, as Wob. The quotation from 2 Tim. is 
used in a similar connexion by St. Serapion Ep. ad Monachos τς 
(Migne P. G. xl 941 B). 

P. 104, 1. 9. Εὐχὴ γονυκλισίας. The ektene of the faithful was said kneel- 
ing or prostrate in the Syrian nite (Litt. E and W. pp. 9, 472), but the 
congregation rose for the following prayer (7. 12, 473). This prayer, 
probably preceded by a deacon’s bidding (cp. #4. 159), may correspond. 
Or it may be an original ‘ Prayer of the veil’ (ἐδ. 158). 

L 18. ἐρευνᾶν is apparently right, but the middle letters are difficult 
to read in the MS, where there appears to be a correction. 

L 18. δὸς ἡμῖν χεῖρα καλ, Cp. the ninth prayer in the Coptic 
admission of a catechumen, Assemani Cod. Zi?#. i p. 151 ‘give us thine 
hand, O Lord, and raise us up from the earth.’ Or δὸς χεῖρα may be 
a mere copticism, matof = βοήθησον. 

L 21. MS ἐπιστρεψης. 

1. 28. Kiss of Peace. Mentioned in Clem. Al. Paed. iii 11 § 81; 
Origen ἐπ Cantic. cantic. i (iii 37 F) cuius rei imago est illud osculum 
quod in ecclesia sub tempore mysteriorum nobis invicem damus: ἐπ 
Rom. x 33 (iv 683 Cc); Tim. Al. Respons. canon. 9 (Migne P. G. xxxiii 
1302 C) ἐν τῇ θείᾳ ἀναφορᾷ ὁ διάκονος προσφωνεῖ πρὸ τοῦ ἀσπασμοῦ Οἱ ἀκοινώ- 
mra περιπατήσατε. Cp. Eg. Ch. Ord. in Canones eccles. 43 (Lagarde 
Acgyptiaca p. 253; Tattam App. Constt. p. 50). 

l. 30. Offertory. St. Ath. ap. ¢. Arian. 28 προσφορὰν προκεῖσθαι 
(quoted above): cp. Zg. Ch. Ord. in Can. eccles. 46 (Lagarde, p. 255 ; 
Tattam, p. 52); thiop. Ch. Ord. (Litt. E. and W. p. 189). The 
people offered the πρόσφορα Ὁ. 106. 33: for mixed chalice see Clem. 
Al. Sfrom. i το ὃ 96. 

1. 32. The opening dialogue of the anaphora is given in Zg. Ch. 
Ord. in Can. eccles. 31 (Lagarde, p. 249; Tattam, p. 32; Ζί. £. 
and W. Ὁ. 463: cp. 189) where it is identical with that of all the Egyptian 
rites, Greek, Coptic, and Ethiopic, except St. Gregory, and with that of 
the Roman rite. 

lL. 33. προσφόρον: cp. Ὁ. 106. 34. I have not found the form 

πρόσφορον elsewhere. 

]. 36. πάσῃ γενητῇ ὑποστάσει, γεν. φύσε. Cp. Alex. Al. in Thdt. 
H. E.i 4 (p. 18) τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ πάσῃ γενητῇ φύσει ἀπεριεργάστου 
τυγχανούσης : Ath. ep. ad Serap.i 17. 

P. 105, 1. 5. MS yeyernpévov (not γεγενημ. as Wob.). 

1.16. Σὺ yap ὁ καὶ. See Litt. E. and W. pp. 131,175. Cp. 
St. Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 34 § 6 λέγει yap ἡ γραφὴ Μύριαι μυριάδες παρειστή- 
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κεισαν αὐτῷ καὶ χίλιαι χιλιάδες ἐλειτούργουν αὐτῷ Kai ἐκέκραγον "Aywos ἅγιος ἅγιος 


Κύριος σαβαώθ' πλήρης πᾶσα ἡ κτίσις τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ, St. Ath. ἐπ μα 


Omnia 6 (i 108 C) τὰ τίμια ζῶα προσφέρειν τὴν δοξολογίαν ἽΛγιος κιτιλ, ; and £0. 
(108 B) ἁγιασμός in the present sense, Cp. Origene. Ceds. viii 34 (i 766 F). 

]. 18. MS παραστήσουσι. 

], 24. This form of the sanctus is occasionally quoted (St. Cyr. Al. 
in Abac. iii [iii 555 a]: St. Chrys, in ἐμά Vidi i 3 [vi 98 Ε]; St. Jo. 
Damasc. de Trisagio 2 [i 482 c]); but elsewhere (in Cod. ix 2 [xi 
393 D]) Chrys. treats the samctus as a mystery, ἴσασιν οἱ πιστοί. The 
later Egyptian sancfus has ἁγίας cov δόξης (3 Childr. 30: Litt. Land ΝΣ. 
Pp: 132, 176, 231). 

1. 26. πλήρης ἐστὶν κτλ, See Litt, L. and W. pp. 132, 176. 

]. 33. Cp. the Institution in Zit, St. Mark ({.). 

l. 37. ποιοῦντες (Luc, xxii 19) answers to προσάγοντες p. τοῦ. 12 (Lev. 
v 8). 

P. 106, L. 2. MS τοῦτος, Didache ix 4 Sewep ie τοῦτο κλάσμα διεσκορπισμένον 
ἐπάνω τῶν ὀρέων καὶ συναχθὲν ἐγένετο ἔν, οὕτω συναχθήτω cov ἡ ἐκκλησία ἀπὸ 
τῶν περάτων τῆς γῆς εἰς τὴν σὴν βασιλείαν, Cp. Ap, Constt. vii 25; | Ath.] 
de Virginit. 13 (ii 117); St. Cyp. Zp. lxiii 13. 

l. 9. λάβετε. Clem. Al. Paed, ii 2 § 32 (p. 186); Origen im Jer. 
xii 2 (iii 194); some Copt. MSS of N. T. in Matt. xxvi 27 (also some 
Syr. and Lat. authorities): Zzé#. Copft. (Renaudot Z. O. C. i pp. 15, 30, 
66; Litt. Ε΄. and W. 177, 232). 

1. 13. This form of Invocation is perhaps illustrated by St. Iren. 
FTaer. v 2 ὃ 3 τὸ κεκραμένον ποτήριον καὶ ὁ γεγονὼς ἄρτος ἐπιδέχεται τὸν λόγον 
τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ γίνεται ἡ εὐχαριστία σῶμα Χριστοῦ, where τὸν λόγον may be 
personal: cp. iv 18 § 5 ἄρτος προσλαμβανόμενος τὴν ἔκκλησιν (Lat. invoca- 
Honem) τοῦ Θεοῦ. The δι εὐχῆς λόγου τοῦ wap’ αὐτοῦ of St. Justin M. Apol. 
i 66 cannot be parallel: the ‘word of prayer’ (cp..2é. 13) ‘that is from 
Him’ must be the liturgical thanksgiving derived from the εὐχαριστήσας 
of the Institution, which Justin proceeds to quote. Theophilus of 
Alexandria Zid. pasch. i (ap. S. Hieron. ef. xcviii 13) describes the con- 
secration as effected ‘per invocationem et adventum Spiritus sancti.’ 

Ἰ. 16. φάρμακον. St. Ignat. APA. 20 ἕνα ἄρτον κλῶντες bs ἐστιν φάρμα- 
κὸν ἀθανασίας ; cp. Lift, Ε΄. and W. p. 192. 

1. 23. MS κατηργησιν. 

1, 28. μετὰ τὴν ὑποβολήν. MS and Wob. treat this as part of the text 
of the prayer, but it is obviously a rubric. The names would be normally 
‘submitted’ by the deacon; but I know of no Egyptian allusions to the 
diptychs in the fourth century. Cp. Zitt. Z. and W. pp. 128 sq., 169 sq. 

l. 33. Δέξαι δὲ wd. Cp. Litt. £. and W. pp. 129, 170—where 
notice that the commemoration of the offerers still follows immediately 
that of the dead. 
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P. 107, 1. 2. Cf. Litt, E. and W. pp. 134, 180, 190, 233, 96 (prob. 
borrowed from Egypt). For the Amen see St. Dionys. Al. ¢9. ad S. 
XAystum ap. Euseb. H. 25. vii 9 εὐχαριστίας yap ἐπακούσαντα καὶ συν- 
επκιφθεγξάμενον τὸ ᾿Αμήν. The whole may illustrate the τελευταία τῆς εὐχῆς 
συνεκφώνησις of Clem. Al. Sérom. vii 7 § 40 (p. 854; but this may mean 
merely the Amen). 

lL. 4. Prayer of Fraction. Cp. Litt, E. and W. pp. 181, 234; 
Renaudot Z. O. C. i pp. 19, 34, 71, 105. 

1. το. Wob. omits καί before νῦν. 

L 12. Zhe Lord’s Prayer. See Litt. E. and W. pp. 136, 182, 234: 
in the £¢%h. Ch. Ord. the Lord’s Prayer obviously follows ‘ Pray ye,’ £6. 
p. 191. 

l. 16. The MS reads διαδοῦναι not, as Wob., διδοῦναι. 

L317. Cp. Litt. 2. and W. pp. 137, 183, 191, 235. 

Ἰ. 25. Communion. St. Dionys. Al. ¢f. ad S. Xystum ap. Euseb. 
HT. £. vii 9 τραπέζῃ παραστάντα καὶ χεῖρας els ὑποδοχὴν τῆς ἁγίας τροφῆς mpo- 
τεινάντα καὶ ταύτην παραδεξάμενον κτλ. The form of communion is 
given in the Zg. Ch. Ord. in Canones eccles. 46, ‘This is the bread of 
heaven, the body of Christ Jesus. R Amen. This is the blood of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Rk Amen’ (Lagarde, p. 258; Tattam, p. 64; itt. £. 
and W. p. 464). 

1. 26. MS διασῖ. 

L 27. Cp. Lett. E. and W. pp. 141, 186, 192, 242. 

l. 32. μέρος ἔχειν μετά is generally used of communion with 
persons. Origen in Jer. xiv 14 (iii 217) πολλάκις ἐν ταῖς εὐχαῖς λέγομεν 
Θεὲ παντοκράτορ τὴν μερίδα ἡμῖν μετὰ τῶν προφητῶν δός «.r.A. (cp. Col. i 12) ; 
Lit. St. Mh. δὸς ἡμῖν μερίδα καὶ κλῆρον ἔχειν μετὰ πάντων τῶν ἁγίων σον 
(Litt, E. and W. p. 129); Can. Rom. in Nobis quogue: partem 
aliquam et societatem donare digneris cum tuis sanctis apostolis et 
martyribus. 

P. 108, L 1. Cp. Litt. Z. and W. p. 190; Achelis Canones Hippolyté 
in Zexte u. Unters. vi 4 Ὁ. 56. 

L 14. Cp. Litt. 5. and W. pp. 142, 187, 192, 243. 

1, 14. Wob. has read wrongly συμπαραβεινάτω. 


F, E. BRIGHTMAN. 


(Zo be continued) 
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NOTES 


THE PHILIPPIANS AND THEIR MAGISTRATES. 


[Professor Ramsay has kindly allowed the following note, written in answer 
to a question addressed to him, to be printed in the Journal of Theological 
Studies.— Ep. } 


1. ON THE TITLE OF THE MAGISTRATES AT PHILIPPI 
(Acts XVI 19-22). 


THE title of the supreme board of magistrates in the Colonia Philip- 
penstum is not certain. As Professor Pelham points out to me, it is not 
impossible that Philippi may have been one of those co/omiae in which 
the supreme magistrates were called fraecfores. This is one of the 
many questions in which we must wait for excavation to give certainty. 

The probability, however, is that the co/onia had duo viri for its chief 

magistrates; but even in such cases courtesy permitted the more 
honorific title to be substituted. But apart from any question of 
mere courtesy, it is by no means easy to render the Latin title in 
Greek. 
|The Latin duumvir, duo viri, are with strict technical accuracy 
rendered in Greek by Avavipixds, δύο ἄνδρες : δυανδρικός is so used at Cod. 
Caes. Antiocheia or Pisidian Antioch (see inscription in Sterrett, 
Epigraphic Journey, 139, and Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 3979'), 
δύο ἄνδρες Corpus Jnscriftionum Graecarum, 1186, But these were un- 
Greek renderings, obviously mere shifts to express a foreign title; 
compare δέκανδρος for decemvir, τριῶν ἀνδρῶν for friumouirum, &c. If one 
desired to have a real Greek word of literary type to express the Latin 
name, what would one use? 

The board of supreme magistrates in a Greek city of the Roman 
period was called sometimes ἄρχοντες, sometimes erpatnyol. It is 
established by indisputable examples that, at least in later time, these 


1 Wrongly in text δυανερικύς, and wrongly explained as = duumuiralis; it is 
= duumvir, which in singular is hard to express in Greek, Sterrett gives the 
correct form, 
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titles became interchangeable, so that the same person is called some- 
times στρατηγός, sometimes ἄρχων ; see Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
pt. i, p. 600 f. Perhaps in such a case we may understand that ἄρχων 
is the more general term, meaning ‘member of the supreme board,’ 
while στρατηγός was the more exact and precise designation of the board 
by its official title. 

On this analogy the Greek-speaking peoples used both terms to 
express duumvir, duo viri, as is pointed out by 5. Reinach, Manuel 
f Epigraphie Grecque, p. 527. ἄρχοντες is used in a Greek rendering 
of a decree of entirely Latin form at Naples (a colonia with duo viri), 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 5836 ; but the example which he gives 
for the use of στρατηγοί (Lebas- Waddington, 2597) from Palmyra is not 
sufficient, and merely proves that at Palmyra there was a board of two 
στρατηγοί: in fact, Palmyra was not organized on the Italian style, and in 
that very inscription the βουλή and δῆμος are mentioned, implying Greek 
Organization. A clear case, however, occurs in Pisidian Antioch, 
Sterrett, Zpigraphic Journey, 96, ἡ βουλὴ τὸν Σεκοῦνδον ἐπὶ τῇ στρατηγίᾳ. 
Here the ordo of that colonia is called βουλή, and it seems beyond 
question that Secundus was honoured as having filled the office of 
duumvir. It is remarkable that Greek was used in this case, for Latin 
is the ordinary language of Antiochian inscriptions, even of private 
inscriptions, much more of an official inscription like this. Yet we are 
apparently precluded by the Latin name Secundus from dating this 
inscription in pre-Roman times. 

It was therefore quite possible for a Greek writer like Luke to hesitate 
whether he should use ἄρχοντες or στρατηγοί for the chief magistrates of 
a colonia ; and so evidently Luke did, Acts xvi 19, 20. Here he says 
the same thing twice over, ‘dragged them into the agora before the 
archons,’ and ‘ brought them to the presence of the strategoi.’ It is 
unquestionable that these two clauses are two variants, one of more 
literary and Greek character, the second, presumably, more technical. 
Luke had not decided between them, and the existence of both in the 
text is a proof that the book had not here received its final form (S¢. Pau/ 
the Traveller, p.217). It is quite possible in Greek to use either ἄρχοντες 
Or στρατηγοί to designate the duo viri; but it is hardly possible to use 
both in one sentence to designate the same persons. 

But, further, στρατηγός was the regular Greek translation for the Latin 
praetor. Examples are too many and familiar to need quoting. 

It is, therefore, not possible to say with certainty what was the 
intention in Luke’s mind as regards Philippi and its magistrates. He 
may have intended to use στρατηγοί as the regular translation of pracfores, 
meaning that the supreme magistrates were so called (either by courtesy 
or because they were so strictly); or he may have intended to use 
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στρατηγοὶ in a more general way as a common Greek title for ‘the 
supreme board of magistrates.’ Each is a possible view. 

But the probability is, (1) the magistrates at Philippi were duo viri, 
called in courtesy pracfores: (2) Luke used στρατηγοί as the regular 
Greek translation of fraefores : (3) he did for a moment hesitate, when 
first he mentioned these magistrates, whether in more literary style to 
call them by the general term ‘magistrates’ (ἄρχοντες), or to use the more 
technical translation of their title (στρατηγοῦ ; and he wrote both, but 
decided for the second, and kept it throughout the rest of the story : 
(4) the rejected term ἄρχοντες has been preserved owing to the book 
not having received the finishing touches. And that is the view taken 
in St. Paul the Traveller, \eaving the other possibilities unnoticed. 
Whether it is right, or needs to be modified, excavation will determine, 
Here is one of the many cases in which the progress of discovery must 
be patiently waited. 


2. ON THE GREEK FORM OF THE NAME 
PHILIPPIANS. 


It is worth noticing that St, Paul uses the technical and un-Greek 
rendering of the city name. He speaks of Φιλιππήσιοι͵ which is a 
monstrum in Greek, being merely the transcription of PAi/ippenses. A 
writer who kept to literary Greek might use Φιλιππεῖς or Φιλιππηνοί : 
Stephanus Byz. says that Polybius uses the latter, implying apparently 
that the former was (as we should expect) the ordinary Greek form. 
The suffix -jows was only used in Greek to reproduce Latin names, as 
Movrovynows for Afutinensts, ἄς, St. Paul, therefore, regarded Colonia 
Augusta Julia Victrix Philippensium (Head, Historia Numorum, p. 192) 
as a Latin town, and marks this by the name, which implies doubtless 
that the inhabitants were proud of their rank (as all colonies in the 
provinces naturally were), and he respected courteously a justifiable 
feeling in his correspondents. 

This is one of the little noticed indications of Paul’s preference for 
technical Latin forms to indicate Roman administrative ideas : compare 
Ἰλλυρικόν for the Roman province. The regular Greek for J/yricum 
was Ἰλλυρίς, and even Ptolemy uses it when describing the Roman 
province. Paul and Dion Cassius (twice) are the only writers that 
render the Latin term in the most severely technical form ; and Dion 


was a Roman historian. 
W. M. Ramsay, 
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SOME NEW MEMBERS OF THE ‘FERRAR GROUP’ 
OF MSS OF THE GOSPELS. 


Tue history of the criticism of the Ferrar group of New Testament 
MSS is somewhat sharply marked by three publications. 

There is first of all Ferrar and Abbott’s edition in 1877, which recon- 
structed in a tentative manner the archetype of the group, and proved 
beyond doubt that the four MSS 13, 69, 124, 346, which are the 
primary members of the group, have a common ancestor of an early 
and interesting type. 

Secondly, there is the Abbé Martin’s pamphlet, Quatre manuscrits 
importants (Paris, 1886), which localized three out of the four MSS in 
Calabria or possibly Sicily. And lastly there is Dr. Rendel Harris’ 
tract, The origin of the Ferrar group, which pointed out that a Syriac 
element is proved in this group by (1) the stichometric reckoning of 
ῥήματα; (2) various readings which seem to be due to retranslation 
from the Syriac, and, moreover, from a Syriac which was influenced by 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

Both the Abbé Martin and Dr. Rendel Harris also draw attention 
to other MSS which may possibly belong to this group, the former 
instancing 348 and 211, while the latter suggests an examination of all 
the MSS, which, at the end of each Gospel, add the number of ῥήματα, 

During a recent visit to Italy I found it possible to do a little towards 
following up these suggestions, by looking at 211, 826, and 828. 

As to 211, a Graeco-Arabic MS of the twelfth century now at Venice, 
I can only claim a secondhand knowledge. I had only time to glance 
at i@ myself, but a friend, Mr. Wathen, of Peterhouse, who was with me, 
kindly spent some little time over it, and made plain the following 
points :— 

1. Postponing for a moment the consideration of the text, the external 
indications of affinity to the Ferrar group are exceedingly strong. It 
possesses the calculation by ῥήματα as well as by στίχοι, while the 
headings, both of Matthew and Mark, are ἐκ τοῦ κατὰ M.; it also contains 
practically the same matter at the end as codd. 69, 346%. The τίτλοι 
are distinguished by the yellow transparent wash of ink which is 
characteristic of Calabrian MSS, and the menology contains Gregory of 
Agrigentum, though the other saints taken by the Abbé Martin as 

2 In his Adversana Critica (Cambridge, 1893, pp. xvi-xxii, 1-59), Dr. Scrivener 
pointed out that 543 (Scr. 556), a twelfth-cent. MS bought in Epirus, and now 
belonging to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, is another of the group. 

3 The list is given by Zacagni. The text of the description of the patriarchates 
as compared with the passages given by the Abbé Martin from 346 had sufficient 
variants to show that the relation with 346 is not the closest possible, though 
undoubted. 
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typical of a Calabrian or Sicilian source were not to be found. But no 
full collation of the menology could be made for lack of time. Coupled 
with the proved Calabrian origin of the other MSS of similar character, 
and with the fact that 211 is a Graeco-Arabic MS, there seems little 
reason for doubting the accuracy of the Abbé’s suggestion that 211 was 
written in Calabria or Sicily, by either an Arabic scribe, or some writer 
or writers who were interested in Arab settlers in that district ἡ, 

2. So far as the text goes the result is less certain and interesting. 
A collation of the pertcope adulferae renders it hard to believe that there 
is no connexion, for it has practically no differences from the Ferrar 
group text’. But beyond this there is little sign of resemblance so far 
as a superficial examination showed. Taking the passages quoted * in 
Dr. Rendel Harris’ monograph, only one was found to agree, and that 
imperfectly. This was Mc. viii 17, where the addition was found ri 
διαλογίζεσθε ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις ὑμῶν ὀλιγοπίστοις, which (with the obvious 
correction ὀλιγόπιστοι) is found in D 124 (13, 69, 346, 826, 828) lat 
vet syr-harcl cum asterisco. This is, according to Dr, Rendel Harris’ 
probable hypothesis, due to the influence of Tatian, and is found in the 
Arabic harmony. 

A collation of Mc. iii was made in order to see if there were grounds 
for thinking that the more violent peculiarities of the Ferrar group had 
been corrected, while small points had remained, but the result 
confirmed the absence of distinctively Ferrar elements. The only 
point of contact with the group is the addition of τὸν τελώνην in v 13, 
and this is not distinctive. But at the same time there were the 
significant readings τί ἔξεστιν in vw 4, and the addition ὅτι ἤδεισαν 
αὐτὸν xv αὑτὸν εἶναι inv 12. For the former (which is also found isthe 
1-209 group) is probably traceable to Tatian, being found in the 
Arabic, while the latter is only found elsewhere in Ὁ, 2P¢, and in 
a more or less modified form in the European Old Latin. There seems 
no direct evidence to connect it with Tatian, though it is clearly the 
kind of semi-harmonistic reading which might be expected. 

The verdict on 211 must therefore be that in all probability it 
represents the work of two scribes, one a Calabrian Greek, the other 
a North African, who adopted much of the additional matter frequently 
connected with the Ferrar text as well as the reckoning of the ῥήματα, 
There is a somewhat less degree of probability for supposing that he 
knew the Ferrar text, but only used it in the fericope adulterae, 


' T have not been able to find any definite Arab settlement to which this would 
point. Mr. Cowley and Mr. Gray tell me that the Arabic hand seems to them to 
be that of a North African. 

* The single exception is λιθοβολεῖν in 211, where the Ferrar reading is λιθάζειν. 

5 Thsee are Mt. xvii 5, Mc. ix 3, ix 28, Jo. xx 20, Mc. viii 17, Mt. i 16, 
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preferring to use another text which seems to have had some curious 
readings perhaps connected with Tatian. 

The interesting question remains for some Arabic scholar to settle, 
whether this Tatianic element is due to the influence of the Arabic 
text, and how far the Arabic text agrees with or differs from the Greek. 

But if Venice did not add any MSS with a definitely Ferrar text, the 
reverse was true of the monastery of Grotta Ferrata, where owing to the 
kindness of Padre Rocchi, I was able to work for several hours. There 
are there two MSS. which I have little doubt will prove to be primary 
members of the group, and if the learned d:d4othecarius be right in 
ascribing them to the eleventh century they are older than 13, 124, 346, 
and of course than 69. But I am bound to add that Gregory assigns 
them to the twelfth century, and the hands certainly reminded me 
strongly of the facsimile of cod. 13, though this may have been merely 
imagination, as I had no facsimile with me, nor have I a photograph of 
the Grotta Ferrata MSS. 

They are:—Grotta Ferr. A. a. y = Gregory 826, and Grotta Ferr. 
A. a. «= Gregory 828. Both of them are clearly Calabrian MSS. 

826, according to Gregory, has been partially collated by Mr. Simcox, 
but I do not know where his work can be seen : it would appear, how- 
ever, that he only worked on St. Luke, but was satisfied that it was a 
Ferrar MS. As Gregory is silent on the point, he must have neglected 
to look at the subscriptions, which contain the ῥήματα after all as well as 
the στίχοι. It is noteworthy that this MS is free from the clerical error 
of 346, which reads at the end of John aman for 2 An (13, 69, 124 are 
deficient). Also the beginning of Matthew is ἐκ τοῦ xara M. Precisely 
the.same remarks apply to 828, except that the beginning and subscrip- 
tion of Matthew are wanting. 

That the text of both MSS is that of the Ferrar group is, I think, 
certain. Both possessed (1) the transpositions of Jo. vii 53-viii 11 
to Le. xxi 38, and Le. xxii 43, 44 to Mt. xxvi 39; (2) the reading 
ᾧ μνηστευθεῖσα παρθένος Μαριὰμ ἐγέννησεν ἵν τὸν λεγόμενον Xv, Otherwise only 
found in Greek in 346 and 543; (3) the addition καὶ ἐν τῷ προσεύχεσθαι αὐτούς 
in Mc. ix 3, and all the other passages quoted by Dr. Rendel Harris, 
except in Jo. xx 20, where 828 agreed with the T. R.; (4) the subscrip- 
tions to the Gospels as follows :—(i) Ex του xara Ματθαιον εναγγελιον eypadn 
εβραιστι ey Παλαιστινι μετα ἢ etn τῆς αναληψεως του kU. exes δε ρήματα BoB 
exes δε στιχους Boé. (ii) Ἐναγγελιον κατα Μαρκον eypadn ρωμαιστι ev ρωμὴ κατα 
B «τη της αναληψεως του κυ. exe δερηματα ἄχυεστιχους axis. (iii) Ἐναγγελιον 
κατα Δουκαν ἐγραφὴη ελληνιστι εἰς αλεξανδριαν τὴν μεγαλὴν μετα τὲ ετὴ της αναληψεως 
του ku. exes de ρηματα yoy στχχ β'ψκ. (iv) Evay εκ τοῦ κατα [ὦ εγραφη 
edAnnors εἰς εφεσον μετα ern ἃ τῆς αναληψεως του Kv. exe: de ρηματα a ὅλη 
exes δε στιχους βικὸ em δομετιανου βασιλέως. 
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The text of both in the pericope adu/ferae is that of the Ferrars. But 
the impression borne on my mind from a hasty glance over a few pages 
was that 828 was slightly more true to the type in small points than 
826. I could only quote Mc. iii 1-16 in proof of this, as I had no time 
to do much writing. 

It only remains to add that the menology in either, if compared with 
the remarks in the Abbé Martin’s book, is definitely Calabrian. 826 
has very little menology left, but it contains St. Elias of Spilea, while 
the fragments in 828 supply all the other saints quoted by the Abbé 
except St. Marcellus. 

It is highly probable then that there are at Grotta Ferrata two 
primary members of the Ferrar group, perhaps slightly earlier in date 
than any of the others, Whether a complete collation would do more 
than establish the already known readings of the group is of course a 
question which cannot be answered. 

K. LAKE. 


1. ON MAHPH® IN ST. JOHN i 14. 


It is given to few to restore from ancient authority at once the true 
reading and true interpretation of a passage in the New Testament, 
as Dr. Field restored καθαρίζων πάντα τὰ βρώματα from Origen and 
St. Chrysostom in Marc. vii 19. The present note makes, in regard 
to a well-known passage in St. John’s prologue, a similar appeal to an 
equally unnoticed catena of ancient authorities ; but its scope is limited 
to questions of grammar and punctuation, and does not extend to the 
reading. 

John i 14 runs as follows :—«al ὁ λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο καὶ ἐσκήνωσεν ἐν 
ἡμῖν καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ δόξαν ὡς μονογενοῦς παρὰ πατρὸς πλήρης 
χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας. 

Here πλήρης is an evident difficulty. What word does it agree with? 
Erasmus (see Wetstein, ad /oc.) was so dissatisfied with any of the 
apparent alternatives that he connected the four words πλήρης χάριτος καὶ 
ἀληθείας with the succeeding verse Ἰωάννης μαρτυρεῖ, as though it were the 
Baptist who is said to be ‘full of grace and truth.’ This interpretation 
need hardly be considered, and the field has been divided between 
those who, like Wetstein and Bishop Westcott, connect πλήρης directly 
with λόγος, making all the words from καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα to παρὰ πατρός 
parenthetical, and those who, with Meyer, Winer, Alford, Plummer, and 
others, simply sacrifice the grammar and connect it with αὐτοῦ, The 
latter method is obviously unsatisfactory ; that the former is so too is 
shown by the number of those who adopt the second in preference to it. 

The real explanation lies in the recognition of the indeclinable use of 
πλήρης, ἃ use which no one appears to have noticed with two illustrious 
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exceptions, Hort and Blass. Hort writes on Marc. iv 28 (Westcott and 
Hort, New Testament: Appendix, p. 24), ‘This strange confusion 
[between πληρὴ σιτον, πληρες σιτον, πληρες otros, mAnpns otros, πληρης σιτον] 
is easily explained if the original reading was πλήρης σῖτον, as in C* 
(apparently) and two good lectionaries. Πλήρης is similarly used as an 
indeclinable in the accusative in all good MSS of Acts vi 5 except B, 
and has good authority in the LXX.’ Similarly Blass (Grammatik des 
Neutestamentlichen Griechisch, p. 81 ; English translation, p. 81), with 
special reference to John i 14 (though it does not appear whether he does 
not after all prefer to construct the sentence with a parenthesis, and so 
keep πλήρης in the nominative)—‘ Hier kommt ein Wort in Frage, 
welches in merkwiirdig grossem Umfange im N. T. und auch auf 
Papyrusurkunden indeklinabel erscheint : Act. vi 5 ἄνδρα πλήρης (-ρη B (ἢ) 
πίστεως : Act. vi 3 πλήρεις (-ρης A E H P) πνεύματος : Act. xix 28 γενόμενοι 
πλήρεις (-ρης A E L) θυμοῦ : Marc. viii 19 κοφίνους πλήρεις (-ρης A F G M) 
κλασμάτων: 2 Jo. 8 μισθὸν πλήρη (-pns L)... Papyr. Berol. no. xiii 8 
ἅπερ ἀπέσχαμεν πλήρης : Ιχχχὶ 27 ds παραδώσω πλήρης : cclxx 9, ccclxxiii 
13, 21. 

With regard to the Septuagint, πλήρης appears from the Concordance 
to be used—in other cases than the nominative masculine or feminine, 
as to which, of course, there is no question—in about seventy places ; 
and in nearly half of these some one of the MSS collated for Dr. Swete’s 
edition gives the form πλήρης. So Gen. xxvii 27 DE, xli 24 D; 
Exod. xvi 33 B; Lev. ii 2 B; Num. vii 13 F, vii 19 δῇ, vii 20 BN*, 
vil 62 AB, vii 67 B, vii 79 B, vii 86 BF, xxiv 13 A; Iv Reg. vi 
17 A; Job xxi 24 NABC, xxxix 2 B; Ps. lxxiv (Ixxv) 8 (9) &@ ; Sap. 
v 22 (23) δὴ, xi 18 (19) δὲ ; Ecclus. xix 26 (23) 89 BC, xlii 16 WB; Isa. 
i315 T, xxx 27 δὲ, li 20 B, lxiii 3 AB Q*; Hierem. v 27 NQ; 111 Macc. 
vi 31 V*. Some of these may doubtless be explained away as instances 
of assimilation, or itacism, or what not ; in other cases the reading πλήρης 
is so strongly supported that it is probably right ; but anyhow the mass of 
evidence at least proves this much, that the indeclinable use of πλήρης, 
whether originally due to the septuagint translators or only to scribes, 
was not unfamiliar in the earliest centuries of our era. 

As to the parallel cases in the New Testament, the passage already 
cited from Dr. Blass exhausts the evidence of the MSS, but a patristic 
commentary on Acts vi 5 (where the MSS of the Greek Testament are 
strongest for πλήρης) merits attention, as it shows the progressive tendency 
first of the scribes of later date, and secondly of the editors of our own 
day, to wander from the true tradition. Didymus of Alexandria’s com- 
ment (in Cramer’s Catena, ad Joc.) ought in fact to be printed thus : 

Στέφανος γοῦν μαρτυρεῖται τῆς ἐκλογῆς τετυχηκέναι διὰ τὸ πλήρης εἶναι πίστεως 
καὶ πνεύματος" οὐ παντὸς τοῦ ὁπωσδήποτε πιστεύοντος πλήρης ὄντος πίστεως, 
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Be νος been selected because he was “ full of 
faith and the spirit,” not every believer of any sort being “ full of faith,” 
for mention is made of one who was seen by Peter to “ὁ have faith,” but 
not to be “ full” of it.’ The last words appear to refer to Acts xiv 9, 
where however it is St. Paul who sees that the lame man at Lystra ἔχει 
πίστιν τοῦ σωθῆναι. Worse treatment could not have befallen the latter 
part of this quotation from Didymus than the MS and the editor 
between them have managed to inflict. For punctuation they have 
put a colon after πιστεύοντος, another after ὄντος πίστεως, and a comma 
after τῷ Πέτρῳ, and it is not possible to say who should bear the blame ; 
but for the reading the original hand of the MS apparently had πλήρης 
in all three cases, though the ἡ has been erased at the second and third 
occurrence of the word, while the editor on the third occasion boldly 
substitutes πλήρους, 

Outside the LXX and New Testament the following instances may 
be noted where the manuscript tradition of πλήρης indeclinable has 
proved a stumbling-block to editors :— 

(i) Gizeh fragment of the Book of Enoch: read with the MS in 
xxviii 2 (ed. Charles, p. 367) αὐτὸ ἔρημον καὶ αὐτὸ μόνον πλήρης δένδρων, 
in xxxi 2 (Charles, p. 369) πάντα τὰ δένδρα πλήρης. 

(ii) Gospel of Nicodemus or Acts of Pilate, in Tischendorf, Zvange/ia 
Apocrypha, A.D. 1853, Pp. 253, A.D. 1876, p. 272: read with the oldest 
MS (B) καὶ εἶπεν ‘lwonp Τῇ παρασκευῇ περὶ ὥραν δεκάτην ἐνεκλείσατέ με καὶ 
ἔμεινα τὸ σάββατον πλήρης. 

(iii) Synodal letter from Antioch to the Emperor Jovian, A.D, 364, 
in Socrates, /7ist, Περί, iii 25 : διὸ συνετάξαμεν τῇδε ἡμῶν τῇ ἀναφορᾷ καὶ τὸ 
ἀντίγραφον τῆς πίστεως τῆς ἐν Νικαίᾳ. ἥτις ἐστίν" Πιστεύομεν εἰς ἕνα θεὸν 
πατέρα παντοκράτορα" καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ τοῦ μαθήματος πλήρης. In this case the 
editors have not tampered with the text, but Valesius notes: Vox autem 
πλήρης nullum fic locum habet; melius meo quidem iudicio poneretur post 
verba quae paullo supra leguntur ἥτις ἐστὶν, 

(iv) Epiphanius, AYaer. li 16: read βαπτισθέντος αὑτοῦ car’ Αἰγυπτίους 
ὡς ἔφημεν aa δωδεκάτῃ πρὸ ἐξ εἰδῶν Νοεμβρίων τούτεστι πρὸ ἑξήκοντα ἡμερῶν 
πλήρης τῆς ἡμέρας τῶν Emupavioy ... ἦν γὰρ τῷ μὲν ὄντι εἰκοσιεννέα ἐτῶν καὶ 
μηνῶν δέκα ὅτε ἐπὶ τὸ βάπτισμα ἧκε, τριάκοντα μὲν ἐτῶν ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πλήρης' διὸ 
λέγει ᾿Αρχόμενος ὡς ἐτῶν τριάκοντα. Here the manuscript tradition twice 
gives πλήρης : in the second instance the editors retain it, doubtless 
understanding it wrongly as nominative instead of genitive ; in the first, 
where the case intended is beyond doubt—‘ sixty full days before the 
Epiphany ’—Petavius brackets the word, Dindorf omits it, and Oehler 
alters it into πληρῶν, 
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The mass of evidence now accumulated will have shown that there is 
nothing improbable in itself in the use of πλήρης indeclinable by St. John. 
It remains to inquire what positive support antiquity gives to the view 
that πλήρης is actually so used in John i 14. 

That only those well acquainted with Greek could interpret πλήρης in 
this way is evident enough; there is therefore nothing remarkable in 
the fact that Latin and Syriac translators for the most part take it as 
a nominative. It should be noted, however, that the two Old Latin MSS 
a and ¢ both read Verbum ... plenus gratia et ueritate, which (if it does 
not point to an earlier sermo for uerbum) shows that there was no 
thought on their part of connecting πλήρης with ὁ λόγος. D has πλήρη, 
which suggests that the Latin ὦ, here unfortunately defective, read 
plenam, and therefore connected it with gloriam. The Curetonian 
Syriac seems to connect πλήρης with λόγος ; the Lewis is defective ; the 
Peshitto, on the other hand, appears to connect πλήρης with μονογενοῦς, 
‘the only-begotten which is from the Father which is full of grace and 
truth.’ 

We fall back then on the Greek Fathers, though in fact two of the 
seven who will be here quoted are extant in full only in translations, 
Irenaeus in Latin, Theodore in Syriac. 

(i) St. Irenaeus, adv. Haer. V xviii 2, ‘Et Verbum caro factum est et 
habitauit in nobis: et iterum intulit 22 uidimus gloriam eius, gloriam 
qguast unigeniti a patre, plenum gratia et ueritate.’ Here the representa- 
tion of πλήρης by plenum is of course due to the translator. The author 
obviously separated the clauses καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα... πλήρης χάριτος καὶ 
ἀληθείας from the preceding words, and cannot therefore have taken 
πλήρης with λόγος. What he did understand by it is clear from another 
passage, I viii 5: ‘Cuius gloriam uidimus et erat gloria eius qualis erat 
unigeniti quae a patre data est ei lena gratia et ueritate’, or in the 
original Greek as preserved by Epiphanius, Haer. xxxi 29, οὗ τὴν δόξαν 
ἐθεασάμεθα, φησί, καὶ ἦν ἡ δόξα αὐτοῦ ola ἦν ἡ τοῦ μονογενοῦς ἡ ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς 
δοθεῖσα αὐτῷ πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας. The weight of the evidence is 
not diminished if Irenaeus is here, as is probable, quoting verbally from 
the Valentinians. 

(ii) Origen’s Commentary on St. John is not extant in this place ; 
but a passage preserved in Corderius’ Catena, ad /oc. (printed with fresh 


? Massuet reads plenum (which makes nonsense) without any manuscript author- 
ity, and is somewhat severe upon Grabe, Petavius, and Billius, ‘doctissimos alioqui 
uiros,’ for connecting πλήρης with δόξαν. Yet Grabe had pointed out that Cyril of 
Alexandria and Theophylact (see below) do the same as Irenaeus; though, not 
knowing that πλήρης can be indeclinable, he was bound to add that they had mis- 
interpreted St. John. Massuet’s remarks, which are adopted by Stieren (not 
however by Harvey), are an unpleasant reminder of the truth that later editors 
and commentators have sometimes been further from the mark than earlier ones. 
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manuscript authority in Brooke’s edition, ii 219), Οὗτος δὲ μονογενὴς mapa 
πατρὸς πάντως πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας εἴρηται, suggests at least that he 
took πλήρης as genitive in agreement with μονογενοῦς, 

(iii) St. Athanasius, it would seem, like Irenaeus (Chrysostom) Cyril 
and Theophylact, understood πλήρης to refer back to δύξα: de decretis 
Nicaenae synodi 15 (ed. Bened., i 221) ὁ δὲ ᾿Ιωάννης εἰρηκώς Kai ὁ λόγος 
σὰρξ ἐγένετο" ἐπήγαγεν εὐθὺς Καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ δόξαν ws povoyevous 
παρὰ πατρὸς πλήμης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας; and fragm. in Psalm. \xiv τὸ 
(ed. Bened., ii 1257) Καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ πλήρης χάριτος καὶ 
ἀληθείας. 

(iv) A Syriac version of Theodore of Mopsuestia on St. John has 
lately been printed from a Paris MS by M. J.-B. Chabot. The com- 
mentary treats the second half of John i 14 (καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα &c.) quite 
independently of the first, and reads, as represented by the translator, 
‘And we beheld his glory like of the only-begotten which is from the 
Father which is full of grace and truth.’ This apparent connexion of 
πλήρης with μονογενοῦς may be borrowed by the translator from the 
Peshitto, but at least the separation from ὁ λόγος must go back to the 
original, 

(v) St. Chrysostom in his Homilies on St. John makes a separate 
heading for Hom. XII. [XI.] (ed. Bened. viii 66) with the half-verse 
καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα, . . πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας, and twice (69 D, 7o (ἢ 
quotes it καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα... πλήρη χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας, so that he must 
have connected πλήρης with δόξαν. 

(vi) St. Cyril of Alexandria in his Commentary on St. John (ed. Pusey, 
i 142) heads a section with the same words as St. Chrysostom ; and 
that he too took πλήρης with δύξαν results from the phrase πλήρης ἢ χάριτος 
ἔχειν τὴν δόξαν ἔφη τὸν υἱὸν ὁ πνευματύφορος, ‘the inspired writer said that 
the Son has his glory “ full of grace”’ (Pusey, i 143 fin.). 

(vii) Theophylact in his Commentary on the Four Gospels writes 
ad loc.: Οὕτως οὖν κἀνταῦθα τὸ ‘Qs μονογενοῦς ὀφείλομεν νοῆσαι ἀντὶ τοῦ Ἢ δόξα 
ἣν ἐθεασάμεθα ὡς τῷ ὄντι κατὰ ἀλήθειαν υἱοῦ δύξα ἦν πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας" 
χάριτος μὲν πλήρης, καθὺ καὶ ὁ λόγος αὐτοῦ κεχαριτωμένος ἦν ἵν᾽ οὕτως εἴπω, καθὰ 

.. 6 εὐαγγελιστὴς ὅτι ᾿Εθαύμαζον πάντες ἐπὶ τοῖς λόγοις τῆς χάριτος... ." 
ἀληθείας δὲ πλήρης ἦν, καθὺ καὶ. .. ὁ χριστὸς ἃ ἔλεγε καὶ ἔπραττεν ἅπαντα 
ἀληθείας πλήρη, αὐτόχαρις ὧν καὶ αὐτοαλήθεια. . . ἐν πᾶσιν οἷς ἔπραττε καὶ ἔλεγεν 
ἔβλεπον τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ. ‘So then here too we ought to understand the 
phrase “As of an only-begotten” as equivalent to the phrase, “The 
glory which we beheld as in very truth was glory of a son, full of grace 


* So Aubert, probably rightly: of Pusey’s two MSS, E has wAnpets, B (and 
Pusey) πλήρη. In the next line for ποῖ rore προκύψει τὸ πλῆρες ; πλήρης should be 
read with Pusey’s B, But whichever form Cyril used himself, it is clear that he 
supposed St. John to be connecting wAqpys with ddfar, 
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and truth”: glory full of grace just as his speech was with grace, as the 
evangelist says, ‘‘ They wondered at the words of grace”; and glory full 
of truth, just as everything that the Christ said or did was full of truth, 
since he was Very Grace and Truth itself: in all that he said or did they 
“saw his glory.” ’ 

It cannot be doubted on this catena that Greek antiquity did not 
connect πλήρης with ὁ λόγος ; it can hardly be doubted that it did connect 
it with δόξαν. 


2. ON GELASIUS OF CYZICUS. 


THE History of the Nicene Council by the fifth-century writer, Gelasius 
of Cyzicus, is printed in the larger conciliar collections: Labbe-Coleti 
ii 117-296, Mansi ii 759-946. Among the authorities of whom he 
claims to have made use is ‘ Rufinus, a presbyter of Rome, who, like 
Eusebius, took part in that holy synod ’ of Nicaea. The Dictionary of 
Christian Biography (ii 622 a) doubts whether the well-known Rufinus 
of Aquileia is really concealed under this description ; the Aea/-Ency- 
clopddie (vi 477) on the other hand considers that no othey Rufinus 
can be meant; but in neither case does it appear to have been noticed 
that considerable portions of Gelasius are simply an amplified translation 
into Greek of Rufinus’ Ecclesiastical History. Indeed, the whole of the 
narrative of Rufinus that deals with the Council—/Aits¢. Keel. x 1-5— 
is incorporated directly into Gelasius’ second book: Rufinus x 1= 
Gelasius ii 2, Ruf. x 2 = Gel. ii 8, Ruf. x 3 = Gel. αὶ 13, Ruf. x 4 
= Gel. ii 9, Ruf. x 5 = Gel. ii 10, 11 (first part), 24 (last part), 26 
(near to end). The source of Gel. ii 10, 11 is wrongly ascribed in 
the margin of the editions to Socrates, st. Eccl. 1123; as a matter of 
fact, both Socrates and Gelasius (as a moment’s comparison suffices 
to show) derived their account of Bishop Spyridon of Cyprus from 
Rufinus. 

It is also worth noticing that in the words immediately preceding the 
last adaptation from Rufinus in Gelasius ii. 26 (Labbe-Coleti ii 234, 
Mansi ii 880), we have a fragment of the original Greek of a note 
appended to the Nicene Creed in some of the old Latin collections 
of canons, and in Armenian and Coptic’, but not, so far as I know, 
preserved elsewhere in Greek : Αὕτη ἐστὶν ἡ πίστις ἣν ἐξέθεντο οἱ ἐν Νικαίᾳ ἅγιοι 
ἡμῶν πατέρες οἱ ὀρθόδοξοι ἐπίσκοποι, πρῶτον μὲν κατὰ ᾿Αρείου βλασφημοῦντος καὶ 
λέγοντος κτίσμα τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ κατὰ Σαβελλίου τε καὶ Φωτεινοῦ καὶ Παύλου 
τοῦ Σαμοσατέως καὶ Μανιχαίου καὶ Οὐαλεντίνον καὶ Μαρκίωνος, καὶ κατὰ πάσης δὲ 
αἱρέσεως ἥτις ἐπανέστη τῇ καθολικῇ καὶ ἀποστολικῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ οὖς [lege ἃς ὃ] κατέ- 


1 Coptic in Pitra’s Spiclegium Solesmense, i 514; Armenian in Gelzer, Hilgenfeld 
and Cuntz, Patrum Nicaenorum nomina ... armemace, p. 184. 
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κρινεν i) ἐν τῇ Νικαέων πόλει συνηγμένη τῶν ἁγίων ὀρθοδόξων σύνοδος, ὧν τὰ ὀνόματα 
καὶ τῶν ἐπαρχιῶν αὐτῶν ἐστιν ὑποτεταγμέναις. The mention of Photinus shows 
that the origin of the note must be decidedly posterior to the date of 
the Nicene Council. 


3. ON EUSEBIUS OF VERCELLI. 


Tue following notes on Eusebius of Vercelli make no claim to express 
in any sense settled opinions; they are only intended to serve, if it may 
be, as starting-points for those more familiar than myself with the Latin 
dogmatic literature of the fourth and fifth centuries. But at least this 
much may be said confidently, that Eusebius must have been a more 
important personage than we are accustomed to think. 

1. The authorship and date of the Creed Quicumgue vuilt have always 
been matter of dispute, but the amount of labour which has been 
devoted to their elucidation during the last five and twenty years ought 
to be bringing us near to a final solution of the problem. A generation 
ago it was possible—though no doubt even then only under the influence 
of strong prejudices—to defend a date as late as the eighth century. 
Such a view seems quite antiquated now, when scholars have learnt to 
discuss the historical questions of date and authorship of the Creed 
without reference to its suitability or unsuitability for public recitation. 
Even the ascription to Hilary of Arles (c. 440 A.D.) in Waterland’s 
classical treatise brings it down too late in the view of the best recent 
investigators. Mr. Ommanney selects a slightly earlier date with the 
authorship of Vincent of Lerins ; Mr, Burn sees no trace of reference 
to Nestorianism, and pushes the formula back to the decade 420-430 
A.D., and to the authorship of Honoratus of Arles; Dr. Kattenbusch 
sees similarly no trace of the influence of St. Augustine, and moves 
back a decade further still, αὶ 415 Δ. The two last-named scholars 
appear to agree in limiting the heresies principally combated to 
Sabellianism, Arianism, Macedonianism, and Apollinarianism, Pending 
a completely satisfactory theory—a hint thrown out in the Revue Béné- 
dictine suggests that we may look for something final from Dom Morin 
and his coadjutors— it may not be amiss to call attention to the statement, 
precise in one sense if confused in another, of an anonymous mediaeval 
writer. 

In the Irish Lider Hymnorum lately published by the Henry 
Bradshaw Society occurs a statement (ii p. 92) attached to the Qur- 
cumgue to the effect that ‘The synod of Nicaea made this Catholic 
faith : three bishops of them alone made it, viz. Eusebius and Dionysius 
εἰ nomen tertit nescimus,’ &c. I cannot doubt that the two bishops 
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named are meant for Eusebius of Vercelli and Dionysius of Milan, both 
of whom were exiled by Constantius about Α. Ὁ. 355-356 for refusing to 
condemn Athanasius. Of the fate of the latter nothing seems known ; 
the former assisted in the great Alexandrine synod of a.p. 362, was 
restored soon afterwards to his see, and is said to have died about 
A.D. 375. As is well known, the Codex Vercellensis (a) of the Old Latin 
Gospels is traditionally attributed to his hand. In the parallel case of 
the Ze Deum the notice of the same Lider Hymnorum runs (ii p. 22), 
‘ Niceta, successor of Peter, made this canticle, and in Rome it was 
made,’ &c. The true author of the Ze Deum was probably Bishop 
Niceta of Remesiana in Dacia, ¢. A.D. 400, and the confusion of his see 
with Rome—Remesianae ctuttatis, Romanae ciuitatis—occurs also else- 
where. 

Now if the Irish Book has in this involved way preserved traces of 
a true record of the authorship of the Ze Deum, may not the case be 
exactly parallel for the Quscumgue? The connexion with Nicaea must 
be wrong: but may not the name of Eusebius be right ? 

To make the Eusebian authorship possible, it would be necessary to 
prove first that Dr. Kattenbusch is right as against Mr. Burn in making 
the Creed earlier than St. Augustine. I am wholly without such special 
knowledge as would entitle me to intervene in this discussion, but 
I may note that Mr. Burn himself writes (/atroduction to the Creeds, 
p. 146) that he has ‘often wondered whether the following sentence 
referred to a formal profession’; ‘Sed in ea nonnulli perturbantur cum 
audiunt Deum Patrem et Deum Filium et Deum Spiritum sanctum, et 
tamen hanc Trinitatem non tres Deos sed unum Deum’ (De Trinitate 
Iv 8). 

It would be necessary next to show as against both Mr. Burn and 
Dr. Kattenbusch that there is nothing to prevent our pushing back the 
Creed as much as a generation before St. Augustine. As regards 
the subject-matter of the Creed, the heresies against which these two 
scholars agree that it was directed were all condemned by that 
Alexandrine synod of A.D. 362 at which Eusebius, as we have seen, 
was present. There, if not before, he must have mastered the theology 
of Athanasius, to reproduce it perhaps later on for the West in the form 
of the Athanasian Creed: at least it is worth noting that in describing 
the confession of this synod, Rufinus falls almost into the very language 
of the Qutcumque: ‘ut eiusdem substantiae ac deitatis, cuius Pater 
et Filius, etiam Spiritus sanctus crederetur, nec quicquam prorsus in 
Trinitate aut creatum aut inferius posteriusue diceretur’ (77. Z. x 29). 

One difficulty, such as it is, would find an easy solution if the 
conjecture here thrown out as to the authorship of the Creed is correct. 
The attribution to St. Athanasius of a statement of the Faith composed 
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on the basis of his teaching by his friend and contemporary Eusebius of 
Vercelli would be the most natural thing in the world. 

2. When working at the MSS of canons in the Vatican Library 
this spring, I had occasion to examine Vaticanus 1319, a MS of the 
twelfth century. It contains at the end some portions (Books I II 
VI VII) of the writing de Trinifafe printed under the name of the late 
fifth-century writer, Vigilius of Thapsus, and between Books II and 
III (VI of ‘ Vigilius’) occurs the name ‘Sancti Eusebii.’ I now find 
that the same phenomenon had attracted Dom Morin’s attention, and 
that he has discussed the question in the Revue Bénédictine for 
January 1898, giving the additional information that Eusebius is also 
named as author in the list that heads the volume. He is decidedly of 
opinion that the ferminus a guo for Books I-VII of ‘ Vigilius’ 
de Trinitate need not be brought down later than the Council of 
Rimini in A.D. 359, and appears to think not unfavourably of the 
chances that Eusebius of Vercelli may be the real author. 

Yet another topic therefore demanding consideration is this work of 
pseudo-Vigilius on the Trinity, both in relation to other documents 
and also in relation to the Quwicumgue itself. It is in the hope that 
some one may throw light on all these questions that I have ventured 
to print this note. 


C, H. TURNER. 
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THE VULGATE GOSPELS AND THE CODEX 
BRIXIANUS. 


THE Oxford critical edition of the Vulgate is one of those fortunate 
publications which from the very first take a position of recognized 
authority. It is superfluous to praise the Bishop of Salisbury or 
Mr. H. J. White for industry and learning, but the appearance of 
the Epilogus, which marks the completion of the volume of the Gospels 
in their edition, affords a convenient opportunity for taking account of 
the light thrown by their investigations on the character of St. Jerome’s 
work and its subsequent fate in transmission. 

Previous fascicu/i have contained the text of the four Gospels with 
the various readings of some thirty selected manuscripts, but the Editors’ 
Prolegomena prefixed to St. Matthew had contained no discussion of 
St. Jerome’s methods or any detailed examination of the MS 
evidence. These wants are supplied in the Zy:/ogus, which forms 
by far the most thorough investigation hitherto published about the 
textual character of the Vulgate and its relations both to the Greek and 
to the various forms of the Old Latin. The value of the book is still 
further increased by useful indices of Proper Names and of Latin words 
with their Greek equivalents, together with other matter of a more 
miscellaneous description. In this forest of valuable information I hope 
I shall not appear captious, if I confine myself to one important point 
in which it seems to me that the position taken by the Oxford editors is 
somewhat insecure. 

St. Jerome’s text of the Gospels was a Revision, not a new Translation. 
As he himself says: Quae (i.e. exangelia) ne multum a lectionis Latinae 
consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temperauimus ut his tantum quae 
sensum uidebantur mutare correctis reliqua manere pateremur ut fuerant. 
It becomes therefore highly important to identify as far as possible the 
text which he used as the basis of his work. If we can find this text, 
then the differences between it and the Vulgate represent the changes 
due to St. Jerome. 

The Oxford editors consider that the basis of the Vulgate was the 

VOL. I. K 
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text called /fa/fan by Dr. Hort. That great scholar, who was the first 
to make any intelligible classification of our Old Latin MSS, divided 
them into three sets, ‘African,’ ‘European,’ and ‘Italian. The 
*Ttalian’ type of text, according to Dr, Hort, was ‘evidently due to 
various revisions of the European text,’ made ‘partly to bring it into 
accord with such Greek MSS as chanced to be available, partly to give 
the Latinity a smoother and more customary aspect.’ Out of the 
14 Old Latin MSS of which any considerable remains survive two 
were assigned to the ‘African’ family, ten to the ‘European,’ and 
only two (/ and g) to the ‘Italian.’ Judging from these numbers 
the ‘European’ texts must have been much more widely spread than 
the ‘Italian,’ although we might have reasonably expected that the 
text which St. Jerome used as the basis of his work would have had 
the larger number of surviving representatives to-day. 

Mr. White himself edited g in 1888, and shewed in his Introduction 
that its composition is totally different from that οἱ Both Dr. Hort’s 
‘Italian’ MSS—Cod. Brixianus (/) and Cod. Monacensis (7)—break 
away from other O, Latin texts in having many ‘ Antiochian’ readings, 
i.e. they agree with the Received Text rather than with Codex Bezae ; 
but in their Latinity they differ, and can hardly be reckoned as belonging 
to the same recension. Speaking roughly, g keeps with the main body 
of the ‘European’ MSS, while / either agrees with the Vulgate or goes 
its own way, 

Thus the ‘Italian type of text’ has been reduced to a single MS 
Nevertheless, Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. White seem to have had no 
misgivings in setting down / as a typical representative of the MSS 
upon which St. Jerome based his revision, nor (so far as I am aware) 
has their judgement in this matter hitherto been called in question. 
They print / in full below their text of the Vulgate, but they give no 
formal proof that the type of text represented by / is anterior to 
St. Jerome. I confess to being a little disappointed not to find the 
relations between f and the Vulgate treated more fully: in view of 
the honourable post which / has been called upon to fill, it needs 
a careful and separate study. The Oxford editors only say (p. 656): 
‘Obseruandum est nos in codice Brixiano (/) adminiculum firmissi- 
mum huic difficillimo operi possidere. Constat enim ex collatione 
perpetua quam necessario fecimus, et quam candidus lector pro se 
facere non negliget, hanc textus Latini formam uel aliam simillimam 
Hieronymo pro fundamento recensionis suae fuisse. Quam formam 
critici hodierni Italam uocant.’ ‘There is no doubt whatever as to the 
marked agreement of f with the Vulgate. I suppose the two are 
identical for nearly 90 per cent, of the text, so that some demonstration 
is needed that / itself is independent of the Vulgate. In view of this 
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it occurred to me, when asked to review the Oxford Vulgate for the 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STupIES, that an independent study of 7 
might bring out something of interest. 

I can only say that I am surprised at the end of my investigation. 
The one clear result is the intimate connexion which exists between Κ 
and the Gothic version of the N.T. It is unlikely that we should 
possess MSS of a Latin recension which first served as the founda- 
tion of the Vulgate and then affected the Gothic version, and I am 
beginning to wonder whether the facts have not been reversed. May 
not / be derived from an O. Latin MS which had been partly corrected 
to the Vulgate, before it was altered to suit the readings and renderings 
of the Gothic ? . 

Codex Brixianus, known to textual critics since Lachmann as f, is 
a MS of the four Gospels (Mt. Ioh. Lc. Mc.) written in silver letters on 
purple vellum. It is ascribed to the sixth century, and was edited by 
Bianchini in his Evangeiarium Quadruplex together with Codd. Ver- 
cellensis (2) and Veronensis (4). It is still preserved in the library 
at Brescia, one of the great seats of Lombardo-Gothic influence. Before 
the Gospels and after the Eusebian Canons comes a curious preface, 
one sentence of which bears on our study': ideo ne in interpractationtbus 
iinguarum secundum quae in interiora libri ostenduntur legentt uideatur 
alitud in graeca lingua’, aliud in latina uel gotica, designata esse conscribla, 
tllud aduertat quis quod si pro disciplina lingua discrepationem ostendit, 
ad unam tamen intentionem concurrit. The preface goes on to promise 
a system of adnofationes, marked according as they give the Greek or 
the Latin reading, but nothing of this sort has been foundin f# It has 
hitherto been supposed that the preface belongs to a lost Gothic codex, 
but it would equally well serve as the introduction to a bilingual Latino- 
Gothic codex which was provided with some critical notes. Our 
Codex Brixianus might be a copy of this bilingual, wth the Gothic left 
out. However this may be, the preface gives us cause to look for 
Gothic influence in Κὶ 

As a matter of fact f and the Gothic (i.e. the Cod. Argenteus now at 
Upsala) often agree, but not every agreement is of significance. The 
Gothic version was made by Ulphilas in the middle of the fourth century 
from Greek MSS of the ordinary ‘ Antiochian’ type, and cod. / is 
acknowledged to follow the same type of Greek MSS: mere agree- 
ments, therefore, of 7 and Goth. with the Textus Receptus might be 


1 The text is given most correctly in Haupt, Opuscula ii 409. I see no reason 
for doubting the statement made lower down in this preface, that the Gothic word 
‘uulthres’ is used for a critical note [‘ latina uero lingua adnofatio significatur 1]. 
The derivation might be from διάφορον, just as we speak of a ‘ variant.’ 

2 Linguae Cod. . 

K 2 
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explained as the result of independent revision from the Greek. Again, 
the Gothic version is under suspicion of having been revised or 
influenced by the Latin. Readings, therefore, where f and Goth. agree 
with the Ο, Latin or the Vulgate do not necessarily prove any close con- 
nexion between fand Goth. We must confine ourselves to the peculiar 
readings of f, where it differs both from the Vulgate and the O. Latin. 

With such a restricted field to choose from I shall give the instances 
which appear to me significant in the order of their cogency, not in 
that of the Gospels’, 

τ, Le. xiv 32 ef δὲ μῆγε. The Latin renderings of this phrase here 
are ‘ceterum’ (¢), ‘si quo minus’ (@), ‘alioquin’ (α ὁ /7/¢rvg), but 

‘si autem impossibilis est’ 7 
cithau jabai nist mahteigs Goth. (= ‘ or if he is not able’). 

Similarly in Mc. ii 21, 22, where other Latin MSS have ‘alioquin’ 
or ‘sin autem,’ f alone has ‘ne’ in agreement with Goth. iéazg, 

2. Le. vi 7 κατηγορίαν. 

*occasionem accusandi illum ’ αὶ 
ttl du vrohjan ina Goth. (= ‘an opportunity to accuse him’). 

The other Latin authorities support the alternative Greek reading 
κατηγορεῖν and vary between ‘accusare,’ ‘unde accusarent,’ &c. Here 
there can be no doubt of the close connexion between Κ᾽ and Goth. 
Does it not also appear that fis rather a translation of the paraphrase 
in the Gothic than vice versa? 

3. Matt. vi 24 ἑνὸς ἀνθέξεται, 

The true O. Latin texts appear to have read ἠνέξεται : the renderings 
are ‘unum sustinebit’ (vg), ‘alterum sustinebit’ (4), ‘unum patietur’ 
(abcghg), But ‘uno obediet’ Κα with the Gothic (ainamma ufhausetth). 

4. Matt, ix 8 ἀῤβυβήθησαν SBD, &c., lat. vt-vg (exc. /). 

ἐθαύμασαν Gr. rell. 
‘admirantes timuerunt’ καὶ 
ohtedun stldaletkjandans Goth. (= ‘ timuerunt admirantes’). 

No other Latin MS but / in any way recognizes the reading 
ἐθαύμασαν. 

5. Matt. xxvii 42 "εἰ credimus’ Latt. (= Gr,). 

‘ut uideamus et credamus’ 7 (= Goth.). 
This example forms a parallel to No. 4. 
6. Matt. xxvii 3 κατεκρίθη. 

‘damnatus’ lat. vt-vg (‘iudicatus’ 4). 

‘ad iudicium ductus’ / 

du stauai gatauhans Goth, (= ‘to judgement brought’). 
7. Matt. xxvil 49 σώσων. 


' It is worth remarking that the order of the Gospels both in f and Goth. is 
Mt Joh. Le, Mc, 
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‘liberans’ lat.vg, ‘et liberauit’ lat.vtpler, ‘et saluabit’ 4, but 
σῶσαι δὰ" 60. 
‘saluare’ f. (cf. ‘liberare’ DEW™s ap. Wordsw.) 
nasjan Goth. (= ‘to save’). 
8. Mc. iv 24 ὑμῖν (at end of verse) lat. vt-vg (= NBCDLA al). 
+ ‘qui auditis’ g (= Gr. rel). 
+ ‘credentibus’ f (= Goth.). 

Another line of argument might be formed by tabulating the ren- 
derings of Greek words throughout the Gospels. For example, the 
hypothesis of Gothic influence will explain why / has magnificare in 
Matt. ix 8 and Lec. ii 20 for the Vulgate glorificare. Or again, in 
Le. ἵν 35, 39, 41, where ἐπιτιμᾶν occurs three times in seven verses, 
the Vulgate has increpauit .. . imperauit ... imperans (following ὁ) ; 
but 7, has comminatus est... increpautt . . . increpans, following the 
Gothic gawotida ... gasok .. . gasakands. 

The occasional close agreement between / and the Gothic has been 
noticed before now by editors of the Gothic version', but the explana- 
tion usually suggested is that the Gothic has suffered revision from 
a codex resembling # That the Gothic version has suffered corruption 
and interpolation from Latin sources is undoubted : all surviving Gothic 
MSS seem to be relics of the Lombardo-Gothic kingdom*. There is 
an interesting and well-chosen list of passages illustrating the O. Latin 
elements of our Gothic text in Migne xviii 471f*. But the only 
Latin MS which leaves the Latin ranks and sides singly with the 
Gothic is 7: is it not therefore reasonable to regard / as having 
borrowed from the Gothic and not the Gothic from /? Moreover, 
the readings where Κ᾽ and Goth. agree are usually those that support 
the ordinary Greek text: the hypothesis of Gothic influence will explain 
why 2, above all known Latin texts, is full of ‘ Antiochian’ readings. 

It must be remembered that ‘the Gothic version’ means the readings 
of a single codex containing about two-thirds of the Gospels. There is 
nothing to prove that / and the Cod. Argenteus now at Upsala were ever 
side by side, though they seem to have been contemporaries and to have 
been written in the same region. If more Gothic MSS had been 
preserved we may not unreasonably conjecture that more Gothic support 


* See e.g. Migne xviii 474. 

3 It would be interesting to hunt for relics of Gothic influence in the early 
Vulgate MSS of North Italy. Thus the spelling aggelus in the Milan MS M is 
characteristically Gothic, but 1 have not come upon any trace of Gothic influence 
in J, although Friuli, like Brescia, was a great centre of the Lombards. 

> They may be arranged for our present purpose thus: (i) agreement with several 
O. Latin texts, including f, Matt. x 29, Mc. vii 3, xiv 65, Lc. ii 14, ix 2, 20, 43, 
xix 22; (ii) agreement with O. Latin texts, where / follows the Vulgate, Lc. i 3, 
29, ix 50, xvi 31; (ili) agreement with / alone, Lc. v 3, 10, Joh. vii 9. 
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would have been forthcoming for readings of Κ which differ from the 
Vulgate. For example, in Mc. iii 29 f supports ‘eternal judgement’ 
while Goth supports ‘eternal sin,’ and in Matt. ix 15 / has the well- 
supported Ὁ, Latin reading sefusare for /ugere. In each of these cases 
the Cod. Argenteus agrees with the Vulgate. 

The presence of an element in / derived from the Gothic version is 
very far from clearing up all the difficulties connected with the text of 
that MS*, All I claim here is, that the demonstration of a strain of 
text in 7 closely akin to the Gothic ‘constitutes a fait nouveau’ which 
demands a new trial of its relation to the Vulgate’. 

It may be interesting to non-specialists to consider how far our ideas 
of the composition of the Vulgate would be affected by this view of 
Cod. Brixianus. According to the theory adopted by the Oxford 
Editors the Vulgate was a not very thorough revision of a MS like αὶ 
i.e. an Ὁ. Latin MS which had somehow been already assimilated 
to the ordinary Greek text. On this hypothesis the textual changes 
introduced by St. Jerome were mostly in the direction of agreement 
with 8 and B; like the English Revisers, he started with the ‘ Received 
Text’ and altered it more or less to agree with ‘Westcott and Hort.’ 
But if Cod. Brixianus {7} be not a true O. Latin MS at all, but a mixture 
of the Vulgate with readings derived from the Gothic (together with 
a very small percentage of genuine O. Latin variants), then St. Jerome’s 
work was a true Mouum Opus. The Vulgate would then have been 
based upon some text more like cod. Veronensis (4), and the textual 
changes would have been ‘ Antiochian’ as well as Alexandrian in the 
wider sense. Is not this intrinsically more probable? Is it not some- 
thing of an anachronism to think of St. Jerome at the end of the fourth 
century cutting out Antiochian, as well as Western, readings in favour 
of the old-fashioned texts of δὴ and Β ἢ 

It would extend this review to undue length if I were to go on to 
discuss the evidence afforded by St. Jerome’s own Commentaries as 
to the Greek texts approved by him, and indeed it would take us away 
from the main question, ‘The one thing which I wish to lay before my 
readers is whether the connexion of / with the Gothic Version is not too 
close to allow us to regard it as a type of text which could have existed 
in Latin during the fourth century. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


' Neither a Vulgate origin nor revision from the Gothic explains the rendering 
of πραεῖς by mansuett in Matt. v5. The distribution of evidence is curious : /¢ 
Aq have mansueti, but mites is in abed k as well as ve. 

? A similar type of text to that of fis to be found in the palimpsest fragments of 
the Pauline Epp. usually cited as gwe. They clearly follow the Gothic against 
other Latin evidence, so that it is quite improper to include gwe among Ὁ, Latin 
‘ authorities.’ 


7 
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THE WISDOM OF BEN-SSIRA. 


Portions of the Book of Ecclesiasticus from Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
Cairo Genizah Collection, presented to the University of Cambridge 
by the Editors. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by 
S. SCHECHTER, M.A., Litt.D., and C. TayLtor, D.D. (Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1899.) 


THis work, the publication of which has been so eagerly awaited 
during the last twelve months, contains the second great instalment of 
the Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus. It will be remembered that 
the Oxford edition (1897) comprised ten leaves, all belonging to the 
same codex, and extending from chap. xxxix 15 to chap. xlix 11. 
The present edition includes seven more leaves of the aforesaid 
codex (which the editors call B), and four leaves of a codex previously 
unknown (which they call A). With the exception of one leaf of B, 
which Dr. Schechter published in the Jewish Quarterly Review (Jan., 
1898), all this matter is new. It should be mentioned that the MSS 
A and B differ greatly in aspect; the text of the former is written 
closely and continuously, while the latter is in a larger hand and the 
lines are divided into hemistichs. Accordingly a page of A contains 
nearly twice as much matter as a page of B. 

The passages included in this volume are the following :— 

MS A (chaps. iii 6-vii 29. 
( 9, Xl 34-xvi 26. 
,» XXX TI-XxXi IT. 
| oo XXXH 1--ΧΧΧΙΙ 3. 
MS B~ ,, = XXXV Ο-ΧΧΧΥΪ 21. 
| » XXXVI 27—-XXXViil 27. 
»  Xxlix r2-li 20. 

It was lately announced in the Zimes (April 4, 1899) that two more 
leaves of B have been acquired by the British Museum. From a state- 
ment in Dr. Taylor’s Preface (p. vi) it would appear that these contain 
chaps. xxxi 12—xxxii 1 and chaps. xxxvi 22—xxxvii 26 respectively. 
Thus if we include all the fragments discovered hitherto, and ignore 
the small lacunae due to the tattered condition of certain pages, we 
find that the extant Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus consists of the 
following five portions :— 

chaps. iii 6—vii 29. 
MS A » ΚΧὶ 34-xvi 26. 

» XXX LI—XXXill 3. 

MS B »  XXXV Q-XXXVIll 27. 
»»  XxxIx 15-li 30; 
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that is to say, we possess twenty-three complete chapters and parts of 
nine other chapters, which amounts to rather more than half of the 
entire book. It is of course possible that more fragments may soon 
be brought to light, and the probability of such an occurrence is 
greatly increased by the discovery of MS A. 

Neither A nor B can be dated with certainty, but from the fact that 
both are written on paper it would seem that they are not earlier than 
the ninth century of our era’. Probably neither is later than the 
twelfth century. As to the districts in which they were copied we have 
no definite information. The glosses in Persian which are found on 
the margin of B are sometimes so difficult to interpret that one cannot 
but suspect that the scribe was ignorant of the Persian language, in 
other words, that these glosses were not composed by him but copied 
incorrectly from an older MS written in a Persian-speaking district. 
It is interesting to note that two of the glosses in question contain the 
word 71's ‘here’? which was commonly used by Persian writers of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries (such as Firdausi), but became 
obsolete soon afterwards, darinja or inja being substituted for it. 

Any attempt to determine the precise relation which exists between 
the Hebrew text and the versions would at present be premature. By 
arbitrarily selecting particular variants and building theories upon them, 
one may, of course, prove anything that one wishes; but it is obvious 
that until αὐ the variants have been carefully examined and classified 
no final conclusion can be reached*. One important fact, however, 
seems to be clearly established by the publication before us. It is 
well known that the Greek and the Syriac texts of Ecclesiasticus differ 
widely, and critics have long ago recognized that the Syriac version, as 
well as the Greek, was made direct from the Hebrew. When the 
Oxford fragments were published, it was remarked at once that the 
Hebrew text often sided with the Greek against the Syriac, often with 
the Syriac against the Greek, and often differed from both alike *. But 
it now appears that this is not true of the Hebrew text in general ; it is 
true of MS B only. MS A often diverges both from the Greek and 
the Syriac, and often sides with the Syriac against the Greek, du? ἐΐ very 
seldom sides with the Greek against the Syriac (see the Introduction, 


' The oldest Arabic MS on paper is of the year 866. See E, M. Thompson, 
Handbook of Greck and Latin Palaeography (1893), p. 43. 

* See the Oxford edition, p. 24 margin (where the editors wrongly read Tne), 
and the Cambridge edition, Text, p. 15 margin; cf. also the Notes, p. §9. 

3 The Syriac version requires much more minute attention than it has yet 
received, for Lagarde’s edition (Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi Syriace, 1861) is 
based upon only one really old MS. 

* The most notable case in which the Hebrew text differs from both versions is 
found in chap, li, where the Hebrew has fifteen additional verses, 


. 
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p- 11). Hence it is probable that A and B represent different types 
of text, dofh of which were current among the Jews at some time 
in the Middle Ages. Which of the two types is the more primitive, 
and whether either of them has been in any way influenced by one or 
both of the versions, we cannot as yet decide. Unfortunately these 
investigations are greatly complicated by the numerous corruptions in 
the Hebrew text; in spite of all the learning and industry which 
Dr. Taylor has expended upon his translation, it must be admitted 
that many passages still remain unintelligible, and even those passages 
which present no linguistic difficulty sometimes contain so many 
repetitions and other suspicious phenomena that it is impossible to 
regard them as accurate transcripts of the original text. Evidently both 
A and B are the result of a long and complicated textual history. 
That manuscripts of such a work as Ecclesiasticus should abound 
in ‘doublets’ is only what one might expect, for the nature of 
the contents favoured interpolations and transpositions of every sort. 
Similar doublets are often found in copies of the Arabic and Persian 
poets ; as in the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, they are sometimes 
written on the margin, sometimes between the lines, and sometimes 
are outwardly indistinguishable from the text itself. 

Considering the many traces of textual corruption which these MSS 
exhibit, it is remarkable that the general character of the language 
appears to be much the same throughout ; in this respect there is no 
essential difference between A and B, although, as we have seen, they 
probably belong to distinct families of MSS. Hence we may reasonably 
infer that, in spite of numerous changes in particular passages, the 
language and style of the original author have, on the whole, been 
preserved. The Hebrew of Ben-Sira exactly corresponds to what the 
results of modern Biblical criticism would have led us to expect. In 
vocabulary, in grammar, and in syntax it resembles the later portions 
of the Old Testament, and differs considerably from the Mishnah. It 
is true that here and there Ben-Sira makes use of Mishnic words or 
phrases, but the same thing is notoriously the case with several Biblical 
books, such as Daniel, Esther, and Koheleth'. The great difference, 
however, between Ben-Sira and the Mishnah may be illustrated by 
a single fact. In the Mishnah many Greek words are used, and a few 
Greek words appear even in the Aramaic of Daniel. In the published 
fragments of Ben-Sira μοῦ a single Greek word occurs. On the whole it 
may be said that the style of Ben-Sira is somewhat more classical than 


1 An interesting Mishnic phrase, which Daniel and Ben-Sira have in common, 
is Ton in the sense of ‘the daily burnt offering’ (Dan. viii 11, 13, xi 31, xii II ; 
Ben-Sira xlv 14). The Oxford editors seem to me to have been here misled by 
the Greek version. 
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that of Koheleth and the Hebrew parts of Daniel, but this is not 
necessarily due to difference of date. The authors of Koheleth and 
Daniel were eminently original thinkers, whereas the mind of Ben-Sira 
was altogether commonplace, and we should therefore expect him to 
deal more largely in traditional phraseology. When we examine the 
words which occur for the first time in Ben-Sira, we find that the great 
majority appear to have been borrowed from the Aramaic language, 
which at that time (i.e. about 200 B.c.), was probably spoken in almost 
every part of Palestine. Unfortunately our information as to the 
Aramaic of Palestine is very defective, and accordingly it sometimes 
happens that Aramaic words used by Ben-Sira are known to us from 
Syriac writings, but not from any Jewish Aramaic source. A notable 
instance is the verb \aynn (Syr. sas1/) ‘to tarry,’ which, as the editors 
point out, occurs in chaps. v 7", vii το, 16, although the MS in all 
three cases has 3 instead of 5. There is, of course, no reason to doubt 
that the word really existed in Palestinian Aramaic at the time of 
Ben-Sira ; whether it afterwards became obsolete among the Jews, or 
whether its non-occurrence in Jewish Aramaic writings is purely 
accidental, we cannot decide. In comparing the language of Ben-Sira 
with that of the Mishnah and other post-Biblical books, in Hebrew or 
in Aramaic, we have to bear in mind that during the four centuries 
which elapsed between the time of Ben-Sira and the compilation of the 
Mishnah a series of political and social convulsions, among the most 
terrible on record, took place in Palestine. The old Jewish aristocracy, 
which controlled the affairs of the nation during the Persian and the 
Ptolemaic period, was swept away, the greater part of the Jewish popu- 
lation was exterminated, and finally Jerusalem itself became a heathen 
colony. All this could not fail to exercise a profound influence on 
the language and the national traditions; if Ben-Sira did not speak 
Hebrew, he must at least have possessed much linguistic and literary 
information which was utterly lost 400 years later. 

The precise extent to which Ben-Sira borrowed from the writings 
now included in the Old Testament is a very difficult question. It has 
long been recognized that the later writers in the Old Testament borrow 
largely and deliberately from the works of their predecessors’. The 
use which Ben-Sira makes of the older Jewish literature is often of an 
exactly similar kind, In his Introduction (pp. 13-25), Dr, Schechter 
gives us a very useful list of passages which resemble, more or less 
closely, certain passages in the Canonical books. If, however, we 
examine the list critically, we find that only a small proportion of these 
passages can be regarded as real quotations; in the vast majority of 


' The ninth chapter of Daniel is a particularly instructive example of this, 
beginning, as it does, with an explicit reference to the writings of Jeremiah. 
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cases the resemblance is such as often exists between authors writing 
independently of one another. Many expressions, for example, appear 
both in Ben-Sira and in the Psalms. But to suppose that all these are 
borrowed from the Psalms would be very rash, as a single fact will 
show. When Mesha, king of Moab, in his celebrated inscription, says 
of his god Chemosh, ‘aw 523 ‘3470 ‘He caused me to see my desire 
upon all them that hated me,’ he is using almost the exact words of 
the Psalter (cf. Ps, lix 11 “WW32 WT DYN and Ps. cxvili 7 ‘28! 
ὙΠ 03 TW). Yet no one can imagine that king Mesha was a student of 
the Psalms ; the resemblance, striking as it appears, is simply due to 
the use of a current phrase which the Israelites and the Moabites had 
in common. Even where the resemblance is too close to admit of 
such an explanation, it is quite arbitrary to assume that the borrowing 
must a/ways be on the part of Ben-Sira, and mever on the part of the 
Psalmists. 
Notes on a few passages. 


iii 23. non Sx Jon avai is rendered by Dr. Taylor ‘ And intrude not into 
that which is beyond thee.’ The chief difficulty consists in explaining 
the verb 19n (Gr. μὴ περιεργάζου, Syr. aeostbLh fl), Dr. Taylor connects 
it with "on in Exod. xxiii 21 (where we should, of course, pronounce 
2h, Hiphil of mp, not 8A), so that the meaning would be ‘rebel 
not (by intruding) into.” But elsewhere 3 M70nN signifies ‘to rebel 
against,’ not ‘to rebel into.’ If the text be sound, we should probably 
read "OF, shortened from MOA, Piel of m0 (cf. WA Ps. cxli 8), in the 
sense of the Syriac verb wise ‘emulate,’ ‘imitate,’ which is regularly 
construed with ὦ. The connexion between this meaning and the 
meaning ‘rebel’ is shown by the Arabic mara (3rd conj.) ‘strive,’ 
“ contend.’ 

vg. ΠΡῺΦ ΤΥῚ ΠΡ ms 535 ΠῸ avan by. 

‘Be not winnowing with every wind, 

And turning the way of the stream.’ 
Instead of nbvaw ὙΥῚ the Gr. has ἐν πάσῃ ἀτραπῷ, the Syr. nae Sad ; 
hence, as is mentioned in the Notes (p. 43), both translators must have 
read Saw instead of nbiay. But it should also have been mentioned 
that they both read 535 instead of ΤΥ]. Probably the original text had 
Saw 555, and the word J. was afterwards added (perhaps above the 
line) either as a gloss on S*aw or as an alternate reading. A later scribe 
carelessly substituted ὙΥῚ for $35, and 5:aw became corrupted to nha. 

vi τὸ main win ΔΌΡΥ yn ow. If wn be right, it can only mean 
‘shall cause to inherit,’ not ‘shall inherit.’ Even when the object of 
the verb is a city or country (e.g. Josh. viii 7, xvii 12, Judg. i 19), 
the Hiphil yn does not mean ‘to inherit’ but ‘to expel the previous 
occupants.’ 
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vi 5. ode iSaw im ΒΦ ὩΠῚΝ nay ay pn. Here sew seems to 
be a mistake for ‘Xi, so that the parallelism is complete :— 
‘A pleasant mouth makes many a friend, 
And gracious lips (make many) saluters.’ 
The Greek and the Syriac simply substitute the abstract for the concrete. 

vi 16. NOX AMS ΡΠ Ws. ‘A faithful friend is a bundle of life’ 
For "wv the Gr. has φάρμακον, the Syr. lsass, but it is quite unnecessary 
to assume that either read τος ‘balm.’ The Septuagint always renders 
“¥ by ῥητίνη, never by φάρμακον. The phrase ‘a bundle of life’ appears 
to have meant originally a charm or amulet to preserve life. This 
explains the metaphor in 1 Sam. xxv 29, and it is to be noticed that 
δεσμός, by which the Septuagint there translates "Wy, is also used for 
‘charm,’ e.g. by Ignatius, Epistle to the Ephesians, ὃ xix ὅθεν ἐλύετο 
πᾶσα μαγεία καὶ was δεσμός. That φάρμακον may likewise signify ‘charm’ 
is well known. 

vil 15. My naxdp Nay¥2 ΝΠ be. Since “xn cannot here mean 
‘hasten’—as it apparently does in verse 17*—we should perhaps 
read ypn or p\pn ‘abhor,’ which agrees with the Gr, μὴ μισήσῃς (cf. chap. 
vi 25 and Prov. iii 11). 

xiii g, Jw's’ 13. “TDi can scarcely be translated ‘so much the more he 
will approach thee’ (in spite of Amos ix 10), but means rather ‘so 
much the more he will cause thee to approach,’ cf. the Gr. and the Syr, 

xiii tr. wy wend moan bx. For wend the Gr. has ἰσηγορεῖσθαι, the 
Syr. asSsaca ‘to speak,’ but neither rendering supports the view 
that wan here means ‘freedom’ or ‘the act of speaking freely.’ The 
root wN, it must be remembered, does not refer to freedom in general, 
but to the reéease of slaves, captives, and the like. Hence it is quite 
appropriate in chap. vii 21, but not in this passage. Possibly we should 
pronounce wend and translate ‘to argue,’ lit. ‘to investigate.’ 

xiii 12. Som ΜΟῚ Senn jn’ "aN. In the interpretation of this very 
difficult verse we must be guided chiefly by the context. Both in the 
passage before and in the passage after it the author is describing the 
cruelty and treachery of the rich in their dealings with the poor. For 
this reason the word 5wyn ‘ruler’ seems more suitable than n> (i. 6. 

Y * vengeance,’ which is presupposed by the Syriac, or Οἷον * peace ἢ. 
What reading is presupposed by the Gr. ὁ μὴ συντηρῶν λόγους it is 
impossible to say. But whether we read Seno or ody, the preceding 
word jn’ presents an insuperable difficulty, The rendering ‘he will 
speak peace’ is wholly unsupported by usage, for ois jn) means to 
establish peace (Ley. xxvi 6, τ Chron. xxii 8). Perhaps we should 
read Dunn NBD “NON ‘a ruler is cruel as an asp,’ cf, Deut. xxxii 33 
“ION BND WN ‘the cruel venom of asps.’ For the metaphor, compare 
verses 17 and 19, where the rich are likened to wolves and lions. 
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xiii 18. 2 Se wy mde pro ads be may obey wep. In this 
verse the editors are doubtless right in regarding Ὁ as a corruption 
of f(D. But we must also read DZ ‘agreeing’ instead of mdw, 
according to Ps. vii 5. This use of the verb pa (followed by S) is 
very common in Syriac. 

xiv 1. 199 ΟἽ poy nan xh wp waxy xd ΨῸΝ “we. For the latter 
half of the verse the Gr. has καὶ οὐ κατενύγη ἐν λύπῃ ἁμαρτίας. What 
ἁμαρτίας represents is not clear, but the translator seems to have read, or 
conjectured, MoN (or ΓΝ) for m3K, cf. chaps. xii 12 and xlvii 20. The 
Greek λύπῃ presupposes fq, i.e. 117, instead of f, as Dr. Taylor 
remarks ; if we adopt this reading, and at the same time substitute 738 
for 73x, the sense will be ‘whose heart has not brought misery upon 
him’ (cf. max’ xd chap. xv 13). The subject (125) stands at the end 
of the clause because it answers to 1") in the clause preceding. 

XIV 5. IN31O3 ΠᾺΡ" xby. For map’ the Gr. has εὐφρανθήσεται which 
points to a reading mn’, cf. Ps. xxi 7 WIA Gr. εὐφρανεῖς αὐτόν. ΓᾺΡ" 
cannot be connected with ΠῚ mp ‘refreshment of the spirit’ (as is 
suggested in the Notes, p. 50), since in the latter case the root is 1p, 
not mp. From the Syr. it would appear that the original reading mm 
was changed first to n1p* and further corrupted to ΠΡ". 

ΧΙΡ 12. Ῥ san xd Saw pim. The strange phrase Siew pin is not 
justified by chap. xxxviii 22. Probably we should read NY pon ‘the 
destiny of death,’ i.e. the destined hour of death. So Jasco, LANS is 
used in Syriac, e.g. in the Scholia by Mar Jacob, ed. Phillips (1864), 
p. 10, line ro. 

xv 14. ΤΥ WI WIN win V3 wn. That these two clauses 
are doublets is shown by the Gr. and the Syr. The synonyms 1 nw 
(read 311°) and yan" present no difficulty, but how does \pnin ‘ his 
robber’ correspond to ny" ‘his nature’? If the latter be the original 
reading, it is incredible that so obscure a term as 1)n1n should have 
been substituted for it by a scribe. Are we therefore to assume that 
Ben-Sira wrote 15min? ~The context, apart from all other considerations, 
renders this view untenable ; in a passage which insists so strongly on 
the principle that God is in no way responsible for evil the statement 
that God handed over man ‘to him that should rob him’ (i. 6. to his 
eord nature) would be altogether inappropriate. To say that in Rabbinic 
literature the evil nature is sometimes called an ‘enemy’ (¥ or N31) is 
not to the point. ere the sense demands an assertion of man’s 
free-will, and this we obtain by reading injwn, according to the 
common Syriac use of Jos}. for ‘moral free-will’ πο, like nyvn, 
is a neutral term, i.e. it denotes inclination towards good or towards 
evil. 

xv 20. 379 ὍΝ πη xb. Whether we take oronn as ‘He made 
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to dream’ or ‘He made healthy’ (Is. xxxviii 16), it is impossible to 
extract a suitable sense from this clause as it stands. Perhaps we should 
read mown ‘He granted permission’ (cf, Koheleth y 18, vi 2), This 
is the sense presupposed by the Gr. and Syr,, though both versions 
translate freely. | 

Xxxi 6. 37 ‘yan yn oan. For ‘yan ‘given in pledge’ the margin 
has *5n ‘slain,’ the reading presupposed by the Gr. What the Syriac 
translator read we cannot say, as he renders vaguely ‘rich.’ Possibly 
we should read ‘0h ‘storing up,’ cf. Syr. δῶ, In the latter half of 
the verse the Syr. has \oowmay i.e. 029? instead of D225. 

xxxii g. ΤΩΡ ain dx pe Dmpn bs ppt ja. As ΒΡ is always 
transitive in Hebrew (for from the corrupt passage Mic. ii 8 no conclu- 
sion can be drawn), it is perhaps better to read DPA cf, DP (pausal 
form) Is, xxxiii το. The verb 0 seems here to mean ‘ occupy,’ 
‘claim the attention’ of a person, cf. the use of 7D in post-Biblical 
Hebrew and of ™ in Jewish Aramaic for ‘ busy.’ 

ΧΧΧΙΪ 9", ro. PID AY N3 "55. It is quite unnecessary to alter 
my2’ in this passage ; ΠΣ is here used in its proper sense ‘to shine,’ as 
sometimes in Syriac, and the non-assimilation of the 2 in the Imperfect 
of this verb agrees with the Syriac form (w 443). The more common 
meaning ‘to conquer’ is, of course, secondary. 

xxxv 13 (Gr. 16), by be pvp xe xd, Gr. οὐ λήμψεται πρόσωπον ἐπὶ 
πτωχοῦ. Here bs Se pip can scarcely be taken as equivalent to b+ 8 
(Lev. xix 15). Probably 5x stands for Sy, as is often the case, ‘He 
will not accept any person agaizsf a poor man ’ (Revised Version), 

ΧΧΧΥΪ 7. TOM Tot) AX Wyn. The phrase ‘awake anger’ (Gr. ἔγειρον 
ϑυμόν) is not in itself impossible (cf. Is, xlii 13, Ps. lxxviii 38, Dan. xi 
25), but the context makes it probable that we should pronounce “WO 
‘pour out,’ from My (cf. YA Is, liii 12). 

xxxvii 29. ΔΓ S95 yin Sx marg. Sx ὙΠ and syn bx rin be. 
In spite of Jer. iv 3 the reading y rn can scarcely be right, for it is one 
thing to say ‘sow towards (i.e. among) the thorns’ and quite another 
thing to say ‘sow to every luxury.” The reading (Sx) ὃν un 5x gives 
a much better sense ‘go not astray towards’ (cf. Τὴ in parallelism with 
WF Ps. lviii 4). In the second half of the verse, p’oyurn 55 by yawn by n 
the word 75vn (for which the margin substitutes 33nNNn) should perhaps 
he explained in accordance with mapw (K. 125%) in Ps. lxxiii 2 ‘my 
steps had well nigh slipped.’ 

xxxvili 145. ΓΦ 4 nby wwe. Here mwa seems to be most 
naturally explained by the Syr. |;a2 ‘digestion,’ in which case the 
renderings of the versions (Gr. ἀνάπαυσιν, Syr. JasaXaw) are approxi- 
mately right. 

ΧΧΧΥΪῚ 23. Tt NAVAS naw, marg. “t maw’ np niawa. This 
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passage appears to show that in chap. xliv 9 1naw™ is a mistake for 
hm ‘and ἐξ (i.e their memory) ceased when they ceased.’ 

xxviii 26. ps1 mds ΤΡ. The rendering ‘And his wakeful- 
ness (i.e. care) is to victual the stall’ may suit the context, but the word 
ms remains unexplained. To read midad (as is suggested in the 
Notes, p. 62) does not remove the difficulty, for if 5a" (K. 23%) in 


Judg. xix 21 means ‘he gave Royer it is from the root 553, so that 


the Infinitive would be 3 or 3 (like δον ), not m>3. An abstract 


verbal noun 1993 is also scarcely probable. But the Gr. εἰς χορτάσματα 
δαμάλεων shows that we should read P27 Nizy? ‘for the heifers of the 


stall ’—cf. 1 Sam. xxviii 24, Jer. xlvi 21. 
A. A. BEVAN. 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


(τ THE most important of recent Contributions to Old Testament 
Literature are to be found in the second volume of Hastings’ J7é/e 
Dictionary which was published early in 1899. Mr. F. H. Woods 
contributes an article (candid, full, and interesting) on the FLoop. 
A second article by the same writer gives a clear and adequate account 
of the results of modern criticism on the Hexateucu. Prof. Ryle 
writes on GENESIS an article which closes with two interesting sections 
on the Historical Value and on the Religious Teaching of the book. 
An important article on the conceptions of Gop in the Old Testament 
is from the pen of Prof. A. B. Davidson. Dr. Davidson writes of the 
means whereby God is known, of anthropomorphisms, of the meaning 
of the names and titles of God, with the learning and soberness of 
judgement which one always expects from the Edinburgh Professor. 
Another article by the same author is on Hosga; it concludes with 
some interesting remarks on Some General Jdeas of the book and some 
timely words on the /nfegrity and Text. A third article by Dr. Davidson 
treats of the book of JEREMIAH. It contains some pregnant sayings, 
e.g. on the Hebrew and Greek texts: ‘Speaking generally. the MT ts 
qualitatively greatly superior to the Gr.; but, on the other hand, 
quantitatively the Gr. is nearer the original text;’ or again, on the 
religious ideas of the book, ‘It is not certain that Jeremiah thought the 
lawbook altogether a good . . . Pharisaism and Deuteronomy came into 
the world the same day.’ Professor Driver writes on HABAKKUK, and 
gives a comparatively full discussion of the important critical questions 
connected with chapters ii and iii. Dr. Driver’s other longer articles 
are on JAcog and JoserH. The former contains an interesting dis- 
cussion of the question, How far the narratives relating to Jacob are 
historical. ‘The latter article (on JosePH) closes with a careful dis- 
cussion extending over seven columns of the acquaintance shewn by 
the authors of the Joseph-narratives with the customs and institutions 
of Egypt. Mr. G. A. Cooke’s article on Haccar is provided with 
useful footnotes dealing with difficulties in the text. Prof. G. A. Smith 
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writes an article on ISAIAH of twenty-seven columns, two of which are 
devoted to a brief but useful criticism of the views recently expressed 
by Duhm, Hackmann, and Cheyne as to the authenticity of many 
passages in chapters i—xxxiii not questioned by earlier critics. The 
article contains also a vigorous vindication of the pre-exilic date of the 
Messianic passages of these earlier chapters. A second contribution 
from Prof. Smith is a good article on the book of JosHua. Prof. 
W. T. Davison writes on Jos and has a good section on the Scofe and 
Design of the book. The article JoeLt is by Prof. 5. S. Cameron. 
Prof. Ed. Konig of Rostock has written with great learning and at 
great length on JonaH. The same author also writes the article, 
JUDGES, twenty-four columns full of good philological and historical 
criticism. Lastly, Mr. C. F. Burney contributes an article on I, II 
KINGS, rather unattractive in form, but full of careful work in detail, 
and offering much help to other workers in similar fields. 

(2) The latest volume (VI) of Hauck’s Realencyclopadie does not 
contain much of importance for Old Testament study. FEUER UND 
WOLKENSAULE is by v. Orelli, FREMDLINGE BEI DEN HEBRAERN by 
Benzinger; Gap (a divinity) is fully treated by Wolf Baudissin ; 
Fr. Buhl writes on GELUBDE 1M AT, P. Kleinert on GOTZENDIENST 
im AT. 

Of recent Commentaries the following may be mentioned :— 

(3) Prof. H. P. Smith’s Samue/ (‘ International Critical Commentary’), 
1899. Brief and good, supplying also the introduction which 15 
wanting in Driver's (Votes on Samuel; 655 cautious than Driver in 
Textual Criticism. 

(4) I. Benzinger, Die Bucher der Konige (‘Kurzer Hand-Commentar’}, 
1899. Too meagre in parts (cf. e.g. note on 2 Kings xxili 29 34); 
careful in Archaeology. 

(5) B. Duhm, Dre Psalmen, 1899. Radical in criticism like the 
Jesaja (1892) of the same author. 

(6) R. Kittel, sixth edition ‘vielfach umgearbeitet’ of Dillmann’s 
Jesaja, 1898. Kittel makes many important additions, e.g. a discussion 
(on ix 1 7) of the objections of Volk and Hackmann to the genuine- 
ness of that prophecy. 

(7) A. Bertholet, esekie/ (‘Kurzer Hand-Commentar’), 1897. 
Sensible ; follows Cornill generally, but not blindly, in Criticism of the 
Text; the difficult passage vi 8, 9 is handled with skill and inde- 
pendence. 

(8) A book important in its bearing upon the Old Testament is 
Authority and Archaeology, edited by D. 5. Hogarth, 1899. It contains 
an essay of 150 pages on ‘ Hebrew Authority’ (in its relation to archae- 
ology), written by Prof. Driver, which for soberness of tone and adequacy 
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of treatment is certainly the best summary which has hitherto been 
given us. Besides throwing light on purely historical matters, the 
author gives (pp. 131-142) a very good collection of ‘miscellaneous 
illustrations’ derived from the monuments of names and titles found 
in the Old Testament. 

(9) Another important book on the same subject is C. J. Ball’s Lights 
Jrom the East ; or, the Witness of the Monuments. This work contains 
many reproductions of original texts (as well as translations), and also 
numerous illustrations of antiquities. 

(ro) A still more important archaeological work is Lidzbarski’s Δ γα 
semitische Epigraphik, 1898. It is edited with German completeness. 
Vol. I contains (a) a bibliography of 88 pages, (4) a history of the pro- 
gress of the science of north Semitic epigraphy, (c) a classification of 
inscriptions and an explanation of the formulae used in them, (4) an 
account of the forms of letters, (¢) a vocabulary of 200 pages, divided 
into two halves, arranged in parallel columns, giving the Aramaic and 
‘Canaanite’ words found in inscriptions, (/) a good and adequate 
selection of north Semitic inscriptions transliterated into square 
‘Hebrew’ characters. Vol. II contains the same inscriptions repro- 
duced in facsimile. 

(11) A second edition of Smend’s Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte has recently appeared (1899). Many paragraphs 
have been re-arranged or re-written; notes have been added; sentences 
have been pruned. Altogether the revision seems to have been care- 
fully executed, and though the number of the pages has been lessened, 
the value of the book has been increased. The treatment, e.g. of Isaiah, 
shows that the work has been brought up to the standard of present- 
day knowledge. The critical judgements are sober; Smend shows no 
willingness to be carried off his feet by such men as Volk and Hack- 
mann. 

(12) T. H. Weir, B.D., A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament. A small book, but useful as an introduction to the 
study of the text. Chapter vi (‘ Alteration of Original Documents’) is 
a very useful summary. 

(13) P. Corssen has published (Berlin, 1899) two new fragments 
(Ezek. xxxiii 7-11; Dan. xi 18-23) of the codex Weingartensis ‘perhaps 
the best surviving [Old] Latin MS of the Prophets’ (Burkitt), He has 
added a discussion on the relation of this MS to the Wirceburgensis, 
reprinting for comparison the passages common to both MSS in both 
texts. Corssen traces the two MSS to a common ancestor, and gives 
an interesting account of the state both of the Latin text and of the 
Greek from which it was taken. 
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Among recent contributions published in periodicals the following 
may be mentioned. 


(a) THEOLOGISCHE LITERATURZEITUNG. 


June 10. Gesenius, Hed. und Aram. Handwéorterbuch δον das A. T. 
13th ed., revised by Buhl: review by Schwally. Hoonacker, 
van, Le Sacerdoce Livitique: review by Baudissin. Wellhausen, 
Shiszen und Vorarbeiten, Part 6 (Prolegomena sur altesten Geschichte des 
Islam): review by Schiirer. 

June 24. Kirchhoff, Palastinakunde (about the plants, &c., of 
Palestine): review by Furrer. 

Aug. 19. Steuernagel, Deuteronomium (‘Hand-Kommentar zum 
A. T.’): review by Bertolet. 


(δὴ) ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ALTTESTAMENTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT. 
1899, II. Baumann, Die Verwendbarkeit der Pesita sum Buche Ijob 
Suir die Texthkritik. 
(ὃ STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. 
1899, III. Steuernagel, Der jehovistische Bericht δεν den Bundes- 
schluss am Sinat. 


(5) ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT, 
1899 (Vol. liii). 

I—Martin Schreiner, Bettrdge zur Geschichte der theologischen 
Bewegungen im Islam (continuation). Reviews—-E. Sachau’s Muham- 
medanisches Recht nach schafittischer Lehre by C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(important). P. Jensen’s Aittter und Armenier by H. Zimmern. 

II—F. Praetorius, Ueber das babylonische Vokalisationssystem des 
Hebraischen. Th. Noldeke, Zur Alextuslegende. E. W. Brooks, Zhe 
Chronological Canon of James of Edessa. Reviews—W. Singer’s 
Das Buch der Jubilaen oder die Leptogenesis, Erster Thetl: Tendenz 
und Ursprung by E. Littmann. Carra de Vaux, Le Mahométssme ; le 
genie sémitique et le génie aryen dans [Islam by T. Goldziher. 


( ) Journat ASIATIQUE, Paris, 1899 (g*™e Série) Tome xiii. I (Janvier 
Février) J. Halévy on the geographical names Lapana, non and JN. 
II (Mars—Avril) J. Halévy, Za date du Déluge, Le mariage d’ Osée. 


(f) ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. 


1899, II. L. Fonck, Avitsk und Tradition im A. 7. III. 
F. Walter, Das Prophetenthum in seinem socialen Berufe. 


W. E. B. (A.A.B,, F.C.B.). 
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PATRISTICA I. 


(1) THE year 1899 has seen the appearance of the second and third 
volumes of the Berlin edition of the Greek ante-Nicene Fathers, so that 
it looks as if for the future the promised average of two volumes a year 
may really be kept up. Both the new volumes deal with Origen: both 
are edited by Dr. Paul K6tschau, of Jena, who has already written on 
the subject in 7exte und Untersuchungen, The one volume contains the 
de Martyrio and the first four books of the contra Ce/sum, the other 
the remaining four of the contra Celsum with the de Oratione. It will 
thus be seen that, putting these together with the Cambridge editions 
of the Phil/ocalia and the Jn Joannem, the publication of the extant 
Greek of Origen is in a fair way to completion. The JoURNAL OF 
THEOLOGICAL StupIEs hopes to give in a later number a detailed review 
of Dr. Kotschau’s important work, and contents itself therefore at 
the present moment with chronicling its appearance. 

(2) The same number of volumes has been issued within the last 
twelve months by the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Leclestasticorum 
Latinorum, Vol. 39, [tinera Hierosolymitana saeculi 71.171 ΡΠΠ, edited 
by Paul Geyer, is a collection in chronological order of the following 
nine pilgrimages to the Holy Land or descriptions of the Holy Places. 
(i) Zitnerarium Burdigalense (three manuscripts of the ninth and tenth 
century), the journey of an anonymous pilgrim of the year 333, gives in 
complete detail the route, stopping-places (ctuitates, mansiones, muta- 
tiones) and distances from Bordeaux by land through Arles, Milan, 
Aquileia, Sirmium, Sardica, Constantinople, Nicomedia, Ancyra, Tarsus, 
Antioch, Tyre, and Caesarea to Jerusalem, back to Constantinople, 
and then by Heraclea across Macedonia and Epirus to Aulona, over 
the Adriatic to Hydruntum, by Capua to Rome, and back to the old 
route at Milan. The description of Holy Places is very brief, and they 
are for the most part connected with Old Testament characters ; the 
exceptions are: at Caesarea, the bath of Cornelius the centurion; at 
‘Sichar’ the well where Christ sat; at Jerusalem the pool of ‘ Betsaida’ 
(but the MS evidence is for ‘ Betaida’), the pinnacle of the Tempta- 
tion, the site of ‘Caifas’ house, with the column of the flagellation, the 
ruins of Pilate’s palace, the hill (sonticu/us) Golgotha, and, a stone’s- 
throw off, Constantine’s new basilica over the burial-place of Christ; the 
stone where Judas betrayed Christ, the palm-tree whose branches were 
strewn before Christ ; on Mount Olivet a basilica of Constantine on the 
site where Christ taught the apostles before His Passion, and, ‘not far 
off,’ the hill of the Transfiguration ; at Bethany the tomb of Lazarus; at 
Jericho Zacchaeus’ ‘sicomore’ tree ; at Jordan, the site of the Baptism ; 
at Bethlehem, the site of the Nativity, with a third hasilica of Constan- 
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tine. It goes without saying that with each later pilgrim the number of 
relics multiplies apace. (ii) S. Siutae Peregrinatio (one MS 
of the eleventh century, defective at either end, originally from Monte 
Cassino, now at Arezzo) is the latest discovered (in 1884, by Gamurrini), 
and perhaps the most interesting, of all the pilgrimages. The pilgrim 
was a lady from Gaul—conjecturally identified by Gamurrini (Geyer 
records his dissent) with Silvia, sister of Rufinus, minister of Theodosius 
the Great—who, some fifty years after the Bordeaux pilgrim, visited 
Mount Sinai, Arabia, the Jordan Valley, Jerusalem, Antioch, Edessa, 
Tarsus, Seleucia, Chalcedon and Constantinople, from which place she 
sends the account of her three years’ wanderings to her ‘sisters’ at 
home. The unique feature of this account is the very lengthy account 
of the Church services at Jerusalem, which Duchesne has made gener- 
ally known by printing it as an appendix to his Origines du culte chrétien'. 
(iii) Petri diaconi liber de ἐρεῖς sanctis, printed from the autograph of the 
compiler, a twelfth-century deacon at Monte Cassino, is put together at 
second-hand, mostly from Bede, but partly from Silvia, and is only of 
interest as apparently containing some of the lost portions of the latter. 
(iv) Eucherii de situ Hierusolimitanae urbis atque tpsius Iudacae epistola ad 
Faustum (two MSS of the eighth century) is simply a short geographical 
description, also at second-hand: of written authorities, Jerome and the 
Latin Josephus are quoted. (v) Theodosius de situ terrae sanctae 
(three MSS of the eighth and ninth centuries) is a somewhat similar com- 
pilation, but more interesting because the geographical is subordinated 
to the historical and hagiographical information, Of the author even 
his name is uncertain : the date, from several mentions of the Emperor 
Anastasius, may be conjectured to be in the first half of the sixth century. 
The progress of church building in the two centuries since the Bordeaux 
pilgrim may be illustrated by the fact that instead of one church on the 
Mount of Olives there were now twenty-four: in Jerusalem the churches 
of St. Mary, St. Peter, St. Stephen, and the Holy Wisdom are now men- 
tioned ; the church of Sion, ‘the mother of all churches,’ is now said to 
have been founded by ‘our Lord Christ with the apostles.’ The new 
sites and relics are too numerous to catalogue. Mention is made of the 
seven sleepers of Ephesus, with their dog. Of Lazarus we are told that 
no man knows of his second death. The Invention of Holy Cross by 
Helena is observed from a. d. xvii kal. Oct. (Sept. 15) by an octave of 
masses in the church of the Holy Sepulchre and by the exposition of the 
Cross itself. (vi) Breutarius de Hierosolyma (two MSS of the 
eleventh and ninth centuries) is a very brief description of the sites in 
Jerusalem itself, but marks a considerable advance in the production of 


' It may be mentioned that the service of the Veneration of the Cross on Good 
Friday already existed at Jerusalem at the date of Silvia’s visit (88, 12-22). 
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relics—the dish on which the Baptist’s head was carried, the Cup of the 
Last Supper, the crown of thorns, the reed, sponge and spear of the Cruci- 
fixion, the stone of the sepulchre, the stone of St. Stephen’s martyrdom. 
(vii) Antonini Placentini Itinerarium (printed in two recensions, each 
from ninth and tenth-century MSS’) is really the story of a companion of 
‘blessed Antoninus the martyr’ of Piacenza, written not long after the 
reign of Justinian. The system of relics has been carried to a high 
degree of perfection ; we hear of the couch at Cana of Galilee—tourists 
are much alike in all centuries, and our author wrote his parents’ 
names on it—with two of the waterpots, the Virgin Mary’s seat at the 
Annunciation, our Lord’s a ὁ ¢ d@ book, the chain by which Judas hung 
himself, and, oddest of all, the stone which the builders rejected, 
and the dew which coming from Hermon fell nightly on the hill 
of Sion. One feels there was nothing the pious man would have stuck 
at, and one wonders whether some good monk had been playing on his 
credulity when he tells us that the peculiarity of the Dead Sea was that 
nothing could float there! It is interesting to note that a use of ‘lights 
and incense,’ /uminaria et incensum, is thrice mentioned (163. 19, 177. 6, 
179. 6). (viii) Adamnani de locis sanctis libri tres (22 MSS, none 
before 800 A.p.) is a record taken down by the well-known Abbot of Iona 
of the personal experiences of a Gallic bishop, Arculf (ὦ ἃ. Ὁ. 670), 
specially interesting as giving plans of the more important holy places at 
Jerusalem. (ix) Baedae lider de ἐρεῖς sanctis was the most popular 
of all accounts of the Holy Land, and is preserved in numerous MSS. 
But as it is exclusively compiled out of older extant narratives, its historical 
interest is but small. It concludes the series and the volume. Our 
best thanks are due to the editor who has collected and carefully edited 
the various fragments of this curious and not unattractive department 
of the literature of Christian antiquity. 

(3) Vol. 40 of the same Corpus S. £. Z. contains Sancti Aure/it Augus- 
tint episcopi de Ciuitate Dei; pars J, libri J-XTIJ, edited by Emanuel Hoff- 
mann, who appears to have begun work at this book more than thirty years 
ago. Itwas perhaps natural that the Vienna series should open with the 
lesser Latin authors, whose writings were at once smaller in extent and pre- 
served in fewer MSS. Even now St. Jerome and St. Gregory the Great are 
untouched ; and it was twenty-five years from the commencement of the 
series when the first portion of St. Augustine appeared in 1891. Since 
then, however, the parts have been appearing in quick succession, and the 


‘ Neither Geyer nor his predecessor Gildemeister (Avifonini Placentini Itine- 
rarium, Berlin, H. Reuther, 1889) reckons, among the MSS known to them, 
Bodl. 391—on which MS see also below—fol. 1366, where an early thirteenth- 
century hand gives Antoninus in the same recension (but as it would seem in a 
much less corruptly preserved form of it) as Gildemeister’s A, a lost MS of Angers. 
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present is the sixth instalment of St. Augustine’s works. We possessed 
already at the hands of B. Dombart (ed. 1, 1863, ed. 2, 1877) an edition 
of the de Ciuifate, which textually marked a great advance on the Benedic- 
tines ; but even Dombart had complete collations in his first edition of 
none, in his second of only one, of the three oldest and least interpolated 
MSS—a Lyons MS of the sixth century (books i-v), a Paris MS from 
Corbie of the seventh century (books i-ix), and a Verona MS of the 
sixth (books xi-xvi). It is instructive to note that the MS which Hoff- 
mann ranks next in value, and which forms his primary authority for 
book x, is a quite late Padua MS of the fourteenth century. It may be 
hoped that after the labours of these two scholars the text is finally 
settled ; but the task of the historian and the annotator still remains. 
(4) The first two parts of the fourth volume of the Kirchengeschicht- 
liche Studien edited by Professors Knopfler of Munich, Schrérs of Bonn, 
and Sdralek of Breslau (Miinster i. W. 1898) contain elaborate intro- 
ductions and annotations to the de Viris [llustribus of Gennadius of 
Marseilles Isidore of Seville and Ildefonsus of Toledo’, the text 
being repeated from the latest editions—in Gennadius’ case Richard- 
son’s (Zexte und Untersuchungen, xiv 1), in the others Arevalo’s. 
These little treatises are the nearest approach which Latin Christian 
antiquity possessed to a biographical dictionary; though no doubt 
not always trustworthy, they fill up many gaps in our knowledge 
and are well worth the labour lavished on them in this volume. The 
main portion of the work consists in each case of a historical com- 
mentary on the various lives, tracing the sources, distinguishing the true 
from the false, and adding many useful references to modern discus- 
sions : Gennadius is then further discussed under the heads ‘ person- 
ality of Gennadius accorting to his Catalogue of Writers,’ ‘his sources 
and manner of using them,’ ‘his partiality and dogmatic position,’ 
‘chronology in the Cafa/ogue and date of its composition’; Isidore 
under the heads ‘integrity of Isidore’s de Véris,’ ‘the manuscripts ’,’ 
‘the date of composition,’ ‘the sources,’ ‘use made of the sources,’ 
‘value of the work’; Ildefonsus under ‘ value of the individual chapters,’ 
‘the bishops of Toledo in the Catalogue,’ ‘ object of the Catalogue,’ 


* Gennadius als Litterarhistoriker: eine quellenkritische Untersuchung .. von Bruno 
Czapla: Isidor und Ildefons als Litterarhistoriker: cine quellenkritische Untersuchung 
. .von Gustav von Deialowskit. Jerome’s de Viris was similarly treated in the 
second volume of the same series. 

23 Two Bodleian MSS—Bodl. 391 from Canterbury, written ¢. 1125-1150, and 
Bodl. e Mus. 31 from Bury St. Edmund’s, written 1150-1200—both give Isidore’s 
de Viris in the shorter form, omitting lives 1-4, 6-13. But the similarity of the 
contents shows that the two MSS descend from a single exemplar: the only treatise 
peculiar to either is the Antoninus Placentinus of Bodl. 391 already referred to, and 
that is written at the end of the MS in a later hand. 
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(5) The third part of the same volume is a translation (into German), 
with introduction, of the treatise de sancta Nicaena synodo of the Syriac 
bishop Maruta of Maipherkat, by Prof. Oscar Braun of Wiirzburg. 
Maruta was sent as ambassador from Arcadius to the Persian king 
Jezdegerd, on the latter’s accession in A.D. 399, when, after the long 
persecution under Sapor II and his son, the Persian Christians were at 
length able to re-organize their shattered forces. In this re-organization 
Maruta took a leading part, collecting the records of the martyrdoms, 
consecrating a catholikos of Seleucia, after a vacancy of twenty years, 
and assisting at more than one synod. It was perhaps not till the 
second of these synods, a.D. 410, that Maruta proposed a corpus turis for 
the Persian Church, consisting of a volume of canons labelled ‘ Nicene,’ 
which, with the Nicene Creed, were subscribed and ratified by all the 
bishops. So far the known records of history: what Dr, Braun has 
now discovered (in an unfortunately very imperfect Syriac MS at the 
Propaganda in Rome) purports to be the actual ‘ Nicene’ collection of 
Maruta himself. The contents are (a) genuinely Nicene fragments ; 
canons 15—-20, the list of signatures, the edict of Constantine against 
the writings of Arius: (4) pseudo-Nicene; 73 canons: (ἢ genuine 
Maruta fragments ; letter to the catholikos Isaac, catalogue of heresies : 
(@) probably or certainly later than Maruta; history of Constantine 
Helena and the Nicene council, explanation of the technical words used 
in the canons, with a history of monasticism, explanation of the Nicene 
{Constantinopolitan] Creed. The text of the genuine canons differs 
from the only published Syriac text, that of the Abbé Martin; but as 
the British Museum MSS are known to differ from Martin’s text, they 
may conceivably agree with Braun’s'. But the real interest of Maruta’s 
collection lies not in his genuine but in his spurious Nicene documents ; 
for the seventy-three canons are an earlier and more original form of 
the eighty or eighty-four canons known in Arabic. It is clear that 
the Mesopotamian colouring of the code, which is common to both 
forms, is primitive, and that the Egyptian element in the Arabic 
canons is interpolated; and everything would hang together excel- 
lently if we could suppose with Dr. Braun that we have here the 
corpus iuris drawn up by Maruta for the Persians in a.p. 410, and 
placed for greater acceptance under the sanction of the name Nicene, 
But it must be admitted that not all the contents suggest prima facie 
quite so early a date, 

(6) One section of Dr. Braun’s discovery, Maruta’s Catalogue of 


' The list of Nicene signatures of the oldest of these B, M. Syriac MSS has 
however been printed, and agrees remarkably with Dr. Braun's list ; but according 
to Dr, Braun the two lists diverge too far in their transliteration of Greek names 
for a common Synac origin to be possible, 
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Heresies, is the subject of a short monograph by Harnack in Zexte und 
Untersuchungen (new series iv. 1), who shows that the contents exactly 
suit a Syriac origin of the date ¢. 400 A.D., and that in several cases 
Maruta must be ranked as an independent authority giving us new 
information—the Bardesanites always dressed in white, the Montanists 
observed four fasts of forty days in the year, and so on—while in the 
case of the Paulicians his da/a are ‘the best which we possess at all ?.’ 
We note a characteristic attempt to connect the statement that the 
Montanists ‘call Blessed Mary a goddess, and say that an Archon had 
intercourse with her,’ with the introduction of the term θεοτόκος. 

(7) ‘Ingenious but baseless’ will be the verdict of Cyprianic scholars 
on the attempt of K. G. Goetz, Der alte Anfang und die urspriingliche 
Form von Cyprian’s Schrift ad Donatum (in the same part of Zexteu. U. 
as the preceding), to maintain the genuineness of an address from 
Donatus to Cyprian, occasionally found as the opening words of the 
Ad Donatum. Goetz has not attempted to find any further authority 
than two (related) MSS of Hartel’s and one of Pamelius.’ I have looked 
up four Bodleian MSS (one of them sister to the important Vatican 
MS T), and the words in question are absent from all of them. They 
doubtless originated in some early scholar who considered, like Goetz, 
that Cyprian’s opening, Bene admones Donate carissime promistsse me, 
was impossibly abrupt, unless some remark from Donatus preceded it ; 
but though the forger has caught the ring of some Cyprianic phrases, 
he betrays himself hopelessly with his sanctissime Cypriane. The 
ordinary opening, abrupt though it be, is far more like Cyprian’s 
Ciceronian models than these five lines from Donatus would be. And 
Rufinus (quoted in Benson’s Cyfrian, p. 13) surely had a text which 
began with the Bene admones. 

(8) To a previous volume of Zexte und Untersuchungen (new series, 
ii 34), but also to the year 1899, belongs a discussion of the authorities 
for the text of the fragments of the Arian historian Philostorgius, Zur 
Ueberliceferung des Philostorgios, by Prof. Jeep of Konigsberg. Few 
losses have been so serious for the history of the early Church as the 
loss of Philostorgius. He was indeed read and used by the Catholic 
historians of the fifth century, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret : 
Photius, in the ninth century, not only describes him in his Bid/otheca, 
but composed an epitome of his history? : but unorthodox writers drop 
gradually out of circulation, and, except Suidas and Nicetas, later writers 
such as Nicephorus Callistus knew Philostorgius only in Photius’ 


1 The careful details about the relation of each sect to the Scriptures shows, 
I may add, community of authorship with the first of the pseudo-Nicene canons 
(see above). 

2 Dr. Jeep’s defence of Photius’ authorship appears to be quite convincing. 
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epitome. The manuscripts of this epitome, which is now our main 
source of knowledge, all derive, Dr. Jeep shows, from a single extant 
exemplar in the Bodleian, Baroccianus 142: on this MS then, with 
the help of the Philostorgian matter in Nicephorus, will rest the 
edition of Philostorgius, whenever it comes, which is to supersede that 
of Valesius, 

(9) In the various numbers of the Revue Bénédictine (Maredsous, 
Belgium) during 1899 are several papers by Dom Germain Morin, which 
merit mention here, (i) Feb.: D’on était évégue Nicasius, ?unique repré- 
sentant des Gaules au concile de Nicée? Dom Morin finds that the lists 
collected in Gelzer, Hilgenfeld and Cuntz Patrum Nicaenorum nomina 
only confirm the view, now commonly received, that Nicasius’ see was at 
Die in Dauphiné. (ii) May: Votes sur divers manuscrits, the first 
of them a Namur MS of the De Τρεῖς sanctis of Bede (see above 2, ix). 
(iii) March: Ze Testament de S. Césaire d' Arles et la critique de M. 
Bruno Krusch. Krusch edited the lives of the saints of the Merovingian 
age in the AMonumenta Germaniae (1896) and scattered verdicts of 
spuriousness all round, ἐμεῦ a/ia against the will made by Caesarius of 
Arles (οὖ, 543) in favour of the monastery of virgins he had founded. 
Dom Morin first gives us an improved text of the Zesfamentum, and 
then demonstrates, on the one side, the close resemblance of style with 
Caesarius’ acknowledged works, and, on the other, the historical base- 
lessness of all Krusch’s arguments, (iv) June-August: Un nouveau 
recueil inédit d homélies de S, Césaired Arles, A Paris MS, lat.2768. (saec. 
x: from St. Martial at Limoges), contains among other pieces a collection 
of fifteen homilies under the title Zprstu/ae sancti Augustine, the author- 
ship or editorship of which Dom Morin has no difficulty in vindicating 
for Caesarius. The introduction and conclusion of each homily contain 
familiar Caesarian phrases: the body of the homily is generally taken 
with slight changes from the genuine sermons of Augustine—a procedure 
again thoroughly Caesarian. Some of the fifteen are already in print 
in the Appendix to the Benedictine Augustine : the remainder are printed 
for the first time in these numbers of the Revue. 

(10) But by far the most important of Dom Morin’s recent contribu- 
tions to patristic studies is his article in the second number for this year 
of the Revue d’Histotre εἰ de Littérature Religieuses (Paris, 1899), 
entitled ZL’ Ambrosiaster et le juif converti Isaac, contemporain du pape 
Damase. Ambrosiaster, as is well known, is the name given, for pur- 
poses of convenience, to the author of a commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles which Augustine used as ‘saint Hilary’s,’ which the early 
middle ages attributed to St. Ambrose, and for which modern scholars 
have suggested one name after another. It is certain that this writer 
was a contemporary of Pope Damasus (366-384) ; it is all but certain 
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that he lived and wrote at Rome, and that to him belongs also the 
Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testaments, printed in the appendix to the 
first part of the third volume of the Benedictine Augustine. It is 
certain that he was not either a bishop or a deacon, for he almost 
equalizes the office of bishop and priest, and he attacks the zactantia 
Romanorum Leuttarum: Dom Morin shows further that the arguments 
for his being a priest are less cogent than those which make him out a 
layman, and illustrates lay interest in theology from the examples of 
Ambrosiaster’s contemporaries, Tyconius and Marius Victorinus (he 
might have added from the next half century Marius Mercator) ’. 
He was also, and this Dom Morin is the first to point out, unusually 
well informed in all that pertained to Judaism. He is acquainted with 
Jewish legends about the sepulchre of Moses and the demons who 
served Solomon, and with Jewish apocrypha like the Apocalypse of 
Elias and the book of Jannes and Jambres, from both of which he 
supposes St. Paul to borrow. He knows the customs of the synagogue, 
the right of the sextores to be consulted, the appointment of masters to 
teach the children, the being seated at disputations—whether on chairs, 
on benches, or on the ground, according to rank. Dom Morin then 
reminds us that history tells us of a converted Jew, of the name of 
Isaac, who played a not unimportant part in the troubles at Rome which 
accompanied the rival elections in 366 of Damasus and Ursinus. Isaac 
was a leader of the party of Ursinus, and carried on for many years 
a campaign which all but culminated in the condemnation of Damasus 
in the civil courts. The Pope was saved by the Emperor's intervention. 
Isaac was banished to Spain (6. 378 A.D.), and in chagrin at his ill- 
success fell back into Judaism. But if Isaac was the Ambrosiaster of the 
Commentary, it is easy to understand, what has hitherto been so unin- 
telligible, why Jerome nowhere alludes to his work even when comment- 
ing on the same epistles: the faithful henchman of Damasus boycotted 
the apostate Jew. It only remains to add that Isaac is mentioned as 
a theological author by Gennadius of Marseilles, and that a fragment 
on the Trinity and Incarnation preserved in a Paris MS of canons, 
under the name Fides Jsatis ex Judaeo, ‘of Isaac the ex-Jew, presents 
striking similarities of language with Ambrosiaster and the Quaestones. 
On a review of these arguments it seems hardly premature to say that 
Dom Morin has solved one of the great problems of patristic literature. 


1 Our readers will be interested to note that Dom Morin adds: ‘Il y a encore 
anjourd’hui, notamment parmi les anglicans ritualistes, des laiques plus lancés dans 
les discussions religieuses que les ecclesiastiques eux-mémes,’ p. 117. A similar 
interest in our ecclesiastical politics is manifested in an earlier passage (p. 113): 
*On peut voir, rien que par certaines productions dues ἃ la plume de catholiques 
anglais de notre temps, que les convertis ne sont pas généralement des plus tendres 
envers leurs anciens coreligionnaires.’ 


| 
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Such, at any rate, is the opinion of Dr. Zahn as expressed in the 
Theologisches Literaturblatt for July 7. 

(11) Not all the volumes of the series of Byzantine texts which 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing, and of which Professor Bury, the most 
competent of editors, has charge, will be sufficiently related to theo- 
logical studies to be described here. But we are glad of the occasion 
to commend this admirable undertaking which offers itself in connexion 
with one of the two authors already published, Evagrius ', who carries 
on the thread of eastern Church history for a century and a half from 
the point where the earlier historians, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, 
break off: for Zhe Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius with the Scholia, 
as edited with introduction, critical notes, and indices by two Belgian 
scholars, MM. Bidez and Parmentier, appears to be the model of what 
such an edition should be—with its clear introduction on the MSS, 
full but not burdensome critical apparatus, copious marginal references, 
exhaustive indices, and attractive type. 

C. H. T. 


1 The companion volume is the History of Michael Psellus, edited by Constantine 
Sathas, 
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A NEW WORK ON THE PARABLES". 


PROFESSOR ADOLF JULICHER of Marburg is a writer of some 
note among the younger German Professors. He is conspicuously 
able in the narrower sense of the word, i.e. he has a strong grasp 
of his own position, and he writes forcibly and logically. Judg- 
ing by a German rather than an English standard, he might be 
described as belonging to the Left Centre or more Conserva- 
tive Left. His robust judgement is intolerant of absurdity and 
exaggeration on either side; and he is not a slave to the tra- 
dition of any particular school. He exercises to the full German 
freedom in criticism, but he takes his own impressions freshly 
from the facts with much independence and honesty of purpose. 

Jiilicher is best known for his elaborate work on the Parables, 
of which the first volume appeared eleven years ago, and the 
second—quickly followed by a new edition (largely rewritten) of 
the first—in 1899. But he has also brought out an /ntroduction 
to the New Testament which holds a good place in the series 
of compact handbooks (Grundrisse) published by Mohr of 
Freiburg and Leipzig. It may help to define his standpoint 
to say that, while rejecting the Pastoral Epistles, he goes further 
than up to that time (1894) Liberal theologians generally had 
gone, in accepting not only Colossians, but even the more strongly 
opposed Ephesians as possibly (he will not say more) a genuine 


1 Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (a vols., vol. i in second edition), Freiburg i. B., &c., 
1899. 
VOL. I. M 
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work of St. Paul. In this he marked a tendency which has since 
been still more clearly pronounced. He also accepts 2 Thessa- 
lonians. And it is characteristic that he is a more uncompro- 
mising critic of the Fourth Gospel than e.g. either Schiirer or 
Harnack. 

The following pages may perhaps throw some light on the 
mental physiognomy which finds its natural expression in these 
views. I do not know any of the younger Germans who reminds 
me so much of the ‘vigour and rigour’ which Matthew Arnold 
found in the Tiibingen criticism. By no means all the Tiibingen 
critics had really what we should call the attribute of ‘ vigour.’ 
Jiilicher has this in a higher degree than most of them ; and if 
in his case the ‘rigour’ is not that of the school, or of any pre- 
conceived philosophy, it is, I believe, all the more an inborn 
quality of the man. Half measures, subtle distinctions, the finer 
shades of delineation do not come to him so naturally as clear, 
definite, trenchant statement which does not admit of exceptions. 

In dealing with the Parables, Jiilicher’s great object is to 
get rid at all costs of allegory. He holds that to represent 
the Parables as elaborate compositions, in which a number of 
points on the one side correspond to a number of points on 
the other, is to import into them something to which they were 
originally foreign. He believes that in their origin they were 
quite simple. Their object being to illustrate and enforce, he 
regards it as a contradiction that they should themselves need 
lengthy interpretations. He will not allow any one parable to 
carry with it more than a single lesson or moral. And that 
lesson or moral is not to result from any single feature, but from 
the parable asa whole. There may be a fertium comparationts, 
but not /ertia (i 70). 

It will be obvious that these principles are not compatible 
either with the form in which the Parables have come down to 
us, or with what we are told about them in the Gospels. To 
a certain extent—not perhaps a very great, but yet an appre- 
ciable extent—they have to be rewritten. Where details are 
introduced which tend to complicate the issue, these are usually 
discarded as later interpolations. Perhaps this is done on the 
whole less often than might be expected. 

But besides these minor changes there are two main points 
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on which Jiilicher deliberately throws over the tradition of the 
Gospels. These are: (1) all the cases in which by the side of the 
parable there is also given what purports to be its explanation ; 
and (2) the account that is given of the object which our Lord 
had in speaking in parables. 

The two instances in which our Lord is described as Himself 
explaining a parable after it has been told, both occur in the 
great collection of Parablesin Matthew xiii. They are, of course, 
the Sower, and the Wheat and the Tares. The explanation of 
the Parable of the Sower is found in all three Gospels. The 
Wheat and the Tares, with its explanation, is peculiar to 
St. Matthew. Besides this, there is the express statement in 
St. Mark that ‘privately to His disciples’ our Lord expounded 
all His parabolic sayings (Mark iv 34). All these statements are 
necessarily rejected. They are set down to the Evangelists 
rather than to Jesus, as the product of a mistaken idea which 
had grown up that the Parables were difficult and enigmatical, 
‘mysteries of the kingdom’ which needed a solution, dark sayings 
that could not be understood without the key. 

It will also be remembered that in all three Gospels our Lord 
is represented as giving His own reason for the use of these dark 
sayings by applying to His hearers the words of the prophet Isaiah, 
‘This people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes they have closed, &c.; as though it were 
His deliberate intention to conceal His meaning from the great 
majority of His hearers, and to reveal it only to the select few. 
According to Jiilicher there was no intention to conceal at 
all, and nothing to conceal if there had been. The Parables 
were meant to be a help only and not a stumbling-block ; and, 
rightly regarded, they were so clear that he who ran might 
read. 

In Jiilicher’s view the paragraph on the object of teaching by 
parables was not an authentic record of words spoken by our 
Lord, but embodied the conclusions of the later Church drawn 
from the rejection of Christ by the Jews. The Jewish people 
had shown themselves blind and deaf. And this blindness and 
deafness had seemed to the disciples as in part penally inflicted. 
The nature of the teaching offered them was such as to leave 
them as they were. They wou/d not hear, and therefore they 
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should not hear. The Evangelists saw in that the sum of the 
whole matter. But the verdict was theirs and not their Master’s. 

This therefore is Jiilicher’s general conclusion: the sections 
containing interpretations of parables and all allusions to such 
interpretations go ; the section which purports to give the object 
of this particular method of teaching goes; and all those side- 
touches which, if they were allowed to stand, would convert 
parable into allegory, also go. As Jiilicher does not accept the 
Fourth Gospel as apostolic, the confessed allegories in that 
Gospel do not trouble him. 

With these deductions the rest of the Parables, very much as 
they stand, are genuine words of Jesus. And Jiilicher devotes a 
chapter, or practically two chapters, of his introductory volume 
(I, Die Echtheit der Gleichnisreden Fesu, and V, Die Aufseichnung 
der Gleichnisreden Fesu) to the proof of their genuineness. 

It will be seen that there is a logical unity and completeness 
about the whole theory; and it is put forward as the one theory 
that is scientifically tenable. Jiilicher writes throughout with the 
force of conviction, and is perhaps rather dogmatic in tone, He 
certainly shows neither fear nor favour in his treatment of other 
writers on the subject, but he is generous in the recognition of 
what seems to him merit, from whatever quarter it may come. 

All this is calculated to impress opinion; and I should not 
be at all surprised if the theory found a more or less general 
acceptance with those who claim to treat the New Testament on 
strictly scientific principles. 

And yet I shall not hesitate to express my dissent from it. 
Logic is one thing, science is another. A science of which the 
subject-matter is life cannot always be logical. To call it logical 
often means that it pursues some one train of thought too much 
to the exclusion of others. The play and subtlety of living 
thought is apt to escape in the process. So it seems to me to be 
with Jiilicher. He rides his one idea too hard. He is not 
really a pedantic writer, because he comes to his subject with a 
great deal of freshness, and sets down honestly what he sees. 
But I believe that the way in which he has worked out his idea 
is what might be called, not unfairly, pedantic. It is too a priori, 
and excludes more than it ought to exclude. Much of this ex- 
clusion seems to me to rest upon insufficient grounds. 
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I shall try to make good this position presently. But before 
attempting to argue the case, it will be more just and more 
satisfactory if I first give a few concrete examples of Jiilicher’s 
treatment of the Parables. Perhaps we shall learn something by 
the way. For whatever we may think of its main thesis, and 
whatever objections we may have to details—and there is one 
rather sweeping objection that I may mention before I have done 
—however all this may be, the book as a whole has many good 
qualities. It is the most considerable work on the Parables since 
Trench !1—not forgetting Dr. A. B. Bruce—and in penetrative 
grasp and strength I believe that it surpasses both our English 
works. 

I ought to say that Jiilicher divides the Parables into four 
classes: (1) Similitudes (Gleichnisse) or Undeveloped Parables, 
in which one thing is simply compared with another ; (2) Fables 
(called in vol. ii Parabeln) or Narrative Parables, in which the 
comparison is worked out in the form of a story; (3) Typical 
Stories (Betspielerzdhlungen), illustrating some principle or other 
by means of a concrete example; (4) Pure Allegories, which, as 
confined to the Fourth Gospel, are not further treated. 

The number of the Parables may be very differently estimated, 
according as the dividing line is drawn between Parable and 
Similitude or Metaphor on the one hand and Allegory on the 
other. Steinmeyer put the number at 23 or 24, Gobel at 26 or 
27, Trench at 30, Bruce at 33, with 8 ‘parable germs’; van 
Koetsveld, the Dutch pastor (04. 1893), to whom Jiilicher assigns 
the place of honour as a commentator on the Parables, would 
make the number 80 (or, more strictly, 79), though in his abridged 
Hausbuch fiir die christliche Familte this number is reduced to 
35. One writer, von Wessenberg (Jiilicher, i 28), rises to as 
many as 101. Jiilicher himself fluctuates slightly in his estimate 
as well as in his classification; in his second volume he has 
treated in all 53, arranged thus: 


1 The English reader may be interested in Jalicher's estimate of our own leading 
writer. To his method, of course, he objects. In detail the work contains much 
that is excellent, in the way of grammatical and antiquarian notes, but too little 
sharp definition of ideas, too many dogmatical and edifying effusions, and no appli- 
cation of criticism (i 300). 
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A. Similitudes (G/ercinisse), 
1. The Fig-tree as harbinger. 
Matt. xxiv 32 f.; Mark xiii 28 f.; Luke xxi 29-31. 
2. The Slave bound to labour. 
Luke xvii 7-10. 
3. The Children at play. 
Matt. xi 16-19; Luke vii 31-35. 
4, The Son’s Request. 
Matt. vii 9-11; Luke xi 11-1.3. 
5. Disciple and Master, 
Matt. x 24 f.; Luke vi 4o. 
6. The Blind leading the Blind. 
Matt. xv 14; Luke vi 39. 
7. Real Defilement. 
Mark vii 14-23; Matt. xv 10-20. 
8. Salt. 
Matt. v 13; Mark ix 49 f.; Luke xiv 34 f, 
9. The Lamp on the Stand. 
Mark iv 21; Matt. v 14", 15 f.; Luke viii 16, xi 33. 
10, The City set on a Hill. 
Matt. v 14", 
11. Revealing what is hidden. 
Mark iv 22; Matt. x 26 f.; Luke viii 17, xii 2 f. 
12. The Eye as the Light of the Body. 
Matt. vi 22 f.; Luke xi 34-36. 
13. Divided Service, 
Matt. vi 24; Luke xvi 13. 
14. The Tree and its Fruits. 
Matt. vii 16-20, xii 33-37; Luke vi 43-46. 
15, The instructed Scribe. 
Matt. xiii 52. 
10, The Eagles and the Carcase. 
Matt. xxiv 28; Luke xvii 37. 
17. The Thief, 
Matt. xxiv 43 f.; Luke xii 39 £. 
18, The faithful and the unfaithful Steward. 
Matt. xxiv 45-51; Luke xii 42-48. 
19. The Master’s delayed Return. 
Luke xii 35-38; Mark xiii 33-37. 
20. * Physician, heal thyself.’ 
Luke iv 23. 
21. The Physician and the Sick. 
Mark ii 17; Matt. ix 12 f.; Luke v 31 f. 
22. The Bridegroom. 
Mark ii 18-20; Matt. ix 14 f.; Luke v 33-35. 


23. 


26. 


27. 


41. 


42. 
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The old Garment, the old Bottles, the old Wine. 
Mark ii 21 f.; Matt. ix 16 f.; Luke v 36-39. 


. Tower-building and War-waging. 


Luke xiv 28 (25)-33. 


. The Beelzebub Similitudes. 


Mark iii 22-27; Matt. xii 22-30, 43-45 ; Luke xi 14-26. 
On the Way to Judgement. 

Matt. v 25 f.; Luke xii 57-59. 
Precedence at Feasts, and the right Kind of Guests. 

Luke xiv 7-11, 12-14. 


. Children and Dogs. 


Mark vii 27 f.; Matt. xv 26 f. 


B. Parables (or Fables). 


. Building on the Rock and on Sand. 


Matt. vil 24-27; Luke vi 47-49. 


. The importunate Friend. 


Luke xi 5-8. 


. The Widow and the unjust Judge. 


Luke xviii 1-8. 


. The Creditor and the Two Debtors. 


Luke vii 36-50. 


. The unmerciful Servant. 


Matt. xviii 21-35. 


. The lost Sheep and the lost Piece of Silver. 


Matt. xviii 10-14; Luke xv I-10. 


. The lost Son. 


Luke xv 11-32. 


. The Two Brothers, 


Matt. xxi 28-32; (Luke vii 29 f.). 


. The wicked Husbandmen. 


Mark xii 1-12; Matt. xxi 33-46; Luke xx 9-19. 


. The unwilling Guests. 


Matt. xxii 1-14; Luke xiv 15-24. 


. The barren Fig-tree. 


Luke xiii 6-9. 


. The Ten Virgins. 


Matt. xxv 1-13; (Luke xiii 23-30). 
Like Pay for different Work. 

Matt. xx I-16. 
The lent Money. 

Matt. xxv 14-30; Luke xix 11-27. 


. The unrighteous Steward. 


Luke xvi 1-12. 
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44, The Four Kinds of Soil. 

Mark iv 3-9, 14-20; Matt. xiii 3-9, 18-23; Luke viii 5-8, 11-15. 
45, The Seed growing of itself. 

Mark iv 26-29. 
46. The Tares among the Wheat. 

Matt. xili 24-30, 36-43. 
47. The Draw-net. 

Matt. xiii 47-50. 
48. The Mustard-seed and the Leaven. 

Mark iv 30-32; Matt. xiii 31-33; Luke xiii 18-21. 
49. The Treasure and the Pearl. 

Matt. xiii 44-46. 


C. Typical Stories (Betspielersihlungen). 

50. The good Samaritan. 

Luke x 29-37. 
51. The Pharisee and the Publican. 

Luke xviii 9-14. 
52. The rich Fool. 

Luke xii 16-21. 
53. Dives and Lazarus. 

Luke xvi 19-31. 


The first question that we naturally ask of one who gives up 
the interpretations in the Gospels is what he will say of the 
Parable of the Sower, This is Jiilicher’s account of it: 


‘The Parable of the Sower was certainly meant by a concrete case 
from rural life to illustrate the law, that no labour and no expenditure 
of strength or means can everywhere count on the same success, the 
same blessing, the same acceptance ; that while much is always done in 
vain, there is also much that has its fruit and its reward. This law 
also holds good for the Kingdom of Heaven: the Gospel need take no 
shame to itself that it constantly falls on deaf ears, and meets with but 
partial assent, uncertain love; enough if one way or another by the 
side of this some hearts surrender themselves to it for full fruition, for 
fulness of faith. Unreasonable pessimism and unreasonable optimism 
among the evangelists, the missionaries of the Kingdom, was what the 
Lord desired to check by the very telling effect of this story... . [As in 
the case of Jotham’s parable] so also in this of the Sower, not too 
much is said about the Sower’s failures: as they—as all failures, 
especially those of the missionaries of the Kingdom—are to be ex- 
plained by very different causes, Jesus was obliged to seek some 
striking expression of this difference ; and it is for that purpose, and 
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not for the sake of poetic adornment, that He speaks of the three kinds 
of soil in which the seed will not grow, although He will not have 
supposed Himself to enumerate exactly in this way the various classes 
of human hearts that do not attain to fruit-bearing; these are indeed 
many more than three’ (i 110 f.). 


We will reserve our criticisms, and proceed to give a few more 
specimens of Jiilicher’s method. 

The other parable with an interpretation is that of the Wheat 
and the Tares. This, as we have it, stands alone in the series. 
It is pure allegory. Only as such does it become intelligible, 
which as an incident it would not be. Not until we see that the 
householder is Christ, the servants His disciples, the enemy the 
Devil, and the reapers angels, the treatment of the wheat and 
tares that of the righteous and the wicked at the Last Judge- 
ment, does the story assume coherence and plausibility. These 
features are added by the Evangelist himself, who shows by the 
elaboration of his picture the pride that he took in his own 
composition. For the rest we cannot tell what was the form of 
the original parable, except so far as we can guess at this by 
comparing the Parable of the Draw-net, which in the document 
used at this point probably formed a pair with it, like the 
Mustard-seed and the Leaven, the Treasure and the Pearl. The 
Draw-net is thrown to the end for the sake of the impressive 
warning with which it concludes. As in that parable, so also in 
the genuine version of the Wheat and the Tares, there would be 
no place for an ‘enemy’; it would be just a simple story of the 
two growths appearing side by side, the one at harvest-time 
collected for burning, the other gathered into the barn. 

We are glad that Jiilicher does not think it necessary to inter- 
fere with the figure of the Elder Brother in the Parable of the 
Lost Son. Here it is only a question of the stress that is laid on 
the salient point of the parable. This, as in the case of the other 
two parables in the same chapter, is really the rejoicing over the 
return of the penitent. 


‘So the Father does not dispute any of the contentions of his Elder 
Son, nor yet does he complain of misrepresentation or of his self- 
praise, or of his ungrateful suppression of kindnesses received ; he does 
not even blame him expressly for feeling no joy at his brother’s return. 
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Only himself, his own seemingly paradoxical and unfair behaviour, will 
he defend; and that by the telling juxtaposition of vv. 31 and 32: 
“While thou hast never been dead and lost to me, hast caused me 
no break in the even tenor of our domestic life, thy brother, by the 
surprise at his return to life and at his recovery after his clouded past, 
has indeed given me cause for unwonted joy; and so it is, the loudest 
jubilations are called forth, not by the happiness of uninterrupted 
possession, but by the restoration of that which has been lost.” 

‘So the story ends: whether the Elder Son followed his Father into the 
banquet-hall, we are not told, any more than whether or for how long 
the friends and neighbours of vv. 6 and g complied with the invitation 
to join in the rejoicing (compare also xiii 9). The interest of the 
parable does not turn upon deciding how the Elder Son ended by 
behaving to the Younger, or whether the Younger was finally cured of 
his evil courses’ (ii 358). 

That seems to me to be fine and true criticism, which singles 
out a right note, and sustains it as it ought to be sustained. 

It would be another thing to say that the figure of the Elder 
Brother was introduced only in order to give an opening for the 
Father’s explanation. Jiilicher does not in so many words give 
this as his opinion, but I imagine that he would imply it. I shall 
return to this point. 

Another parable that is, on the whole, well treated is that 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard. The name that is given to 
this parable shows at once what is considered to be its main 
significance. It is headed ‘Like Pay for different Work,’ 
Jiilicher here, as we might perhaps expect, cuts away the 
parable from the connexion which it has in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, as an example of the ‘last’ becoming ‘ first’, and 
the ‘ first ' ‘ last.’ 

The equal payment is the one reward of the Christian—his 
final admission to the kingdom of heaven. It does not exclude 
the existence of different ranks and degrees in that kingdom, 
which is elsewhere taught quite clearly. What it does insist 
upon is the fact that in this reward there is an element of grace, 
something that has not been earned. As an act of grace it rests 
wholly with the goodwill of Him by whom it is given. The 
questions to which it might give rise are sufficiently answered by 
calling attention to this: ‘Is thine eye evil because I am good?’ 
On the one hand there is grace and goodness, but on the other 
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hand there is also strict performance of what is promised. As 
Jiilicher well puts it: 

‘The God who has but one common salvation for all the children of 
men, for chief priests and elders as well as for publicans and harlots, 
ought not to be blamed, as only a pitiful jealousy would dare to blame 
Him, but rather deserves thankful recognition, whether it be for the 
nghteousness with which He keeps His promises to those who have 
kept His commandments, or for the goodness with which He rewards, 
far beyond merit or desert, those in whom the idleness of hours, of years, 
even of a whole life, called for censure or for punishment’ (ii 467). 


It is true that the text gives no hint as to any compensating 
difference in the quality of the work that is spread over a longer 
or a shorter time—either in the spirit in which it is done, or in the 
positive result attained. It is true also that we are intended to 
keep such considerations steadily out of sight. The main point 
of the parable in no way turns upon them. But I think that 
Jiilicher goes a step too far when he lays down that the same 
common average of value is to be assumed throughout (p. 461 f.). 
[ should prefer to put it that the question of value is not 
raised, that it does not enter into the parable. If the question 
were raised, then I think we may be sure that the difference of 
value would really come in. The teaching of the Gospels else- 
where certainly recognizes such compensating differences of value. 
The time that a man has been at work is only one part, and it 
may be a small part, of that which determines the estimate of his 
labour— ᾿ 


‘In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be.’ 


And over and above the amount done, and its quality when 
laid in the scales, there must always be the spirit in which it is 
done. The woman who was a sinner received a warmer meed of 
praise than the self-satisfied Pharisee, and her love and gratitude 
were warmer. She who loved much was also greatly forgiven ; 
but in the case of the Pharisee there was neither much love nor 
much forgiveness. There is a whole cycle of teaching to this 
effect to which this parable might also have been attached, if that 
had been its object. 

I have said that Jiilicher treats this parable without regard to 
the context in which it is found in the First Gospel. There it is 
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placed between two repetitions of the saying that ‘the last shall 
be first and the first last,’ and the parable is clearly intended to 
illustrate that saying. And there is indeed an inversion of order 
in the way in which the labourers are called up to receive their 
pay. That however is, as Jiilicher says, a very subordinate point 
in the parable. It is necessary to the parable because the mur- 
murers who receive no more than their due must have had the 
opportunity of seeing the generous measure accorded to their 
predecessors. But the order of payment is a minor detail; and 
it might be thought, as Jiilicher thinks, that it would be more 
likely to suggest the place assigned to the parable by the Evan- 
gelist than to establish an integral connexion with the saying 
about ‘ the first and the last.’ 

And yet, if we do not limit ourselves as Jiilicher does, but 
take in the whole significance of the parable, including the 
reference, which is really after all not very remote, to the 
Pharisees as representing the first called, and the outcasts as 
representing those who are called last, then we shall allow that 
there is at least a more substantial reason for associating the 
parable with the saying. 

A rather similar point arises in regard to another parable— 
that of the Unrighteous Steward. There, in the text as we have 
it, two lessons are drawn from the parable. One is the com- 
mendation of the steward ‘ because he had done wisely: for the 
sons of this world are for their own generation wiser than the 
sons of the light.’ The other is, ‘ Make to yourselves friends by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when it shall fail, 
they may receive you into the eternal tabernacles.’ Jiilicher 
accepts the first of these, but rejects the second. He would 
make the lesson of the parable, to take betimes the appropriate 
means for attaining an end; he sees in it the case of one ‘ who 
rescues himself from a position to all appearance desperate by 
taking thought and acting while both thought and action can 
still be of use, while he has the means still in his hands’ 
(ii 510 ἢ). For Jiilicher the emphasis falls ‘not on the right 
application of wealth, but on the resolute utilizing of the present 
as the condition of a happy future.’ 

On his principles a choice between the two lessons is neces- 
sary ; and it is natural,and no doubt right, that he should choose 
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the one that covers best the parable as a whole. But if we sup- 
Pose that the Parables did admit more than a single lesson, and 
if we believe that our Lord did from time to time explain His 
own figurative language to His disciples, then it cannot be denied 
that the other lesson—to make such a use of wealth as to win for 
ourselves friends who will welcome us into the world to come—is 
in itself perfectly good and legitimate, a lesson which has a very 
distinct point, and is worth teaching. 
Why should we be precluded from accepting it on grounds 
that seem to be so ὦ priori as Prof. Jiilicher's? The gist of the 
whole matter lies in a single sentence: 


‘To understand a parable,’ we are told, ‘ we must not look for points 
of resemblance in the single constituent ideas of the parable, but we 
must note the resemblance between the relation of the ideas on the one 
side and that of those on the other. As the similitude is meant to 
illustrate a single word, so is the parable meant to illustrate a single 
thought by means of an ὅμοιον, so that here too we can speak only of 
a tertium comparationis, not of several tertia’ (i 70). 


Indeed a strange restriction! May we never group ideas, and 
compare not only the whole of a conception but the parts that 
make up the whole? Why should we not do this, if the parts 
really invite comparison? Why should we so cramp the free 
play of the human mind? Jiilicher does not really observe his 
own rule. He says that the Parable of the Sower is meant to 
teach that no labour always succeeds, and that much of it is sure 
to be expended in vain, and yet he calls the parable Vom viererles 
Acker,‘ The Four Kinds of Soil.’ What difference does it make 
that these four kinds do not exhaust all the possible kinds of 
soil? It would be sheer pedantry to expect that they should. 
Here, as elsewhere, we may well be content to have put before 
us a few striking and picturesque examples as specimens of the 
rest. 

It would be a curious mind which permitted itself no side- 
glances. And such side-glances as we find in the Parables come 
in so easily, so simply, and so naturally, that it is doubly wrong 
to ignore them. 

Again, to go back for a moment to the Elder Brother. The 
character and attitude of this Brother corresponds exactly to 
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a permanent type, often hinted at in the Gospels and specially 
common at the time to which they belong. Are we to suppose 
that there is no allusion whatever to this type, and that he is 
only introduced as a lay figure to which to attach the Father's 
apology for his conduct ? 

I praised Jiilicher’s treatment of this incident, but I cannot be 
debarred from reading into it more significance than he does. 
The incident may help us to form our estimate of Jiilicher’s 
book as a whole. It brings out at once its strong and its weak 
side. I believe that on the whole its effect will be salutary. 
It is so important that the central ideas of the Parables should be 
treated as really central, and that the other subordinate ideas 
should be duly graduated in relation to them, that it is well, 
even at some cost, to have this side of the matter emphasized. 
But Jiilicher, I feel sure, goes further than he need. He lays 
down a rule which is too rigid, and which violates the many- 
sidedness and varied interest of life. 

Let us try to throw ourselves into the position of those 
Galilean peasants and fishermen, with a sprinkling of the more 
educated classes, who formed the audience of Jesus. Is it so 
incredible that the Parables needed explanation to them? It 
is hard for us to judge now that they have been so many 
centuries before the world, and we ourselves have been brought 
up from childhood upon them, We assume the Gospel of 
Jesus as a known quantity. We are familiar with the thoughts 
which He wished to elicit, the type of character which He 
wished to create. Strike away these conditions; suppose them 
non-existent ; and put in their place the mental equipment of 
an ordinary Galilean crowd of the time. Where would the 
intelligence come in? What would it find to take hold of? 
The disciples themselves, even the chosen Twelve, are repre- 
sented in the Gospels as very dull of apprehension—some would 
say preternaturally dull, But at least this representation seemed 
to have verisimilitude at the time. It was passed on from docu- 
ment to document, and became practically the accepted view of 
the second generation of Christians. 

I am unable to see any adequate reason for doubting the 
tradition that has come down to 115. οὐ any one of the three 
connected points to which Jiilicher takes exception: that the 
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hearers of Jesus did need some explanation of the teaching set 
before them, that as a matter of fact Jesus gave such explana- 
tion, and that the explanations were, generally speaking, of the 
kind of which specimens are given in the case of the Parables of 
the Sower, and of the Wheat and the Tares. The second of 
these two specimens is not quite so well attested as the first, and 
is perhaps open to a little more question ; but if we accept the 
first, and accept also the statement of Mark iv 34, there can be 
no objection to it in principle. 

And if we see our way to sustain the tradition as far as this, 
I believe that we shall also be prepared to sustain it further—to 
sustain it at least in the same general sense without absolutely 
pledging ourselves in detail. Jiilicher, as we have seen, sets down 
to the account of the Evangelists the whole of the paragraph 
which professes to give the reason assigned by our Lord for 
speaking in parables. I have already referred to the fact, and it 
is important to remember, that this paragraph belongs to the 
fundamental document ; so that in no case does the responsibility 
for it rest with the authors of our present Gospels. They simply 
copied what they found in the place where they found it. We 
will not say that the words were necessarily spoken on the 
occasion of the delivery of the first parable. Neither will 
I undertake to say that our Lord used exactly the form of words 
ascribed to Him and no other. Two out of the three Gospels 
make it the express object of the teaching by parables to con- 
firm the hearers in their obstinacy and to hide the mysteries of 
the kingdom from them (ἵνα βλέποντες βλέπωσιν καὶ μὴ ἴδωσιν 
κι τ A. Mark; ἵνα βλέποντες μὴ βλέπωσιν x. τ. A. Luke); Matthew 
puts this rather differently (διὰ τοῦτο ἐν παραβολαῖς αὐτοῖς λαλῶ, 
ὅτι βλέποντες οὐ βλέπουσιν). It would seem as though ἵνα βλέ- 
πωσιν had been the form in the original document ; it would not 
follow with stringency, that it was the form in which the words 
were actually spoken by Jesus. I should not like to say that 
they were not so spoken merely in order to ease the historical or 
dogmatic inference; but I also should not like to build too 
confidently upon the assumption that they were. All that 
I should have some confidence in extracting from the passage 
would be that our Lord probably did, at some time in the course 
of His ministry, apply or adapt, in reference to His own teaching, 
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the words that were given as a special revelation describing the 
effect of his teaching to the prophet Isaiah. 

Nor does there seem to be sufficient ground to reject the 
application to teaching by parables, though it is possible that the 
original reference may have been to the teaching of our Lord, or 
even to His ministry, as a whole. But the main point is that 
there is solid foundation for ascribing the words, or something 
like them,to our Lord. The Synoptical passage, Mark iv 10-12]], 
does not stand alone, Inthe Fourth Gospel where the ministry 
of our Lord is drawing to a close, and the Evangelist is looking 
back over its course, he too applies the prophecy of Isaiah as 
fulfilled in the unbelief of the Jews: ‘ For this cause they could 
not believe, for that Isaiah said again, He hath blinded their 
eyes,and He hardened their heart, &c. These things said Isaiah, 
because he saw His glory; and he spake of Him’ (John xii 
39-41). 

Then again when St. Paul arrives at Rome and receives a 
deputation from the Jewish colony there, he is represented as 
closing the debate by an appeal to the same prophecy: ‘ Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the prophet unto your fathers, 
saying, Go thou unto this people, and say, By hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall not understand,’ &c. (Acts xxviii 25-27). 

These indications go to show that the passage was one of the 
standing quotations current in the apostolic age as a summary 
verdict upon the refusal of the Jews to listen to the Gospel. We 
cannot of course infer for certain that its use was suggested by 
a similar use of the passage by our Lord Himself, but the 
probabilities seem to point that way. The facts would hang 
together very naturally and intelligibly if the first impulse came 
from Him. 

And there is yet another observation that seems to me to 
point inthe samedirection. I refer to the places more particularly 
in St. John’s Gospel, where our Lord speaks of His own preaching 
as of itself, by a sort of automatic process, dividing between 
believers and unbelievers, ‘If any man hear My sayings and keep 
them not... the word that I spake, the same shall judge him in 
the last day’ (John xii 47, 48), and again, ‘ For judgement came 
I into this world, that they which see not may see, and that they 
which see may become blind’ (John ix 39). It was but a 
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working out of the prophecy of Simeon, ‘ Behold, this Child is set 
for the falling and rising up of many in Israel’ (Luke ii 34). The 
whole ministry of Jesus had this effect; but we might regard it 
as culminating in the Parables. This simple and yet profound 
teaching left men either better or worse, according as it was 
apprehended and taken to heart. If it was not so taken at all, it 
did leave them worse—and that in proportion to the opportunities 
they had of really understanding it. That it should do so was 
not an act of special severity on the part of the Teacher. It was 
simply due to a law of Divine providence, which applies to all 
men and to all times, but to that generation in supreme degree, 
because its opportunities were the greatest. 

This effect of His teaching our Lord foresaw, and I believe 
that it was in view of it that He appropriated words originally 
spoken of the life-work of a prophet in some degree like Him- 
self. 

My readers must judge how far Jiilicher is justified in his final 
antithesis : 

‘One thing or the other (Zntweder-Oder) : either the aim to produce 
hardening levelled at the masses—that and nothing else—and with it 
the trustworthiness of the Synoptics in this matter too, 97 an erroneous 
inference on their part due to error in theif premises and the same 
object that, as every one feels, parables elsewhere serve, including 
those of our Lord. This “one thing or the other” goes deep: either 
the Evangelists or Jesus’ (i 148). 

Perhaps it will now be understood what I meant when I began 
by taking Jiilicher as a rather specially apt example of ‘ vigour 
and rigour. The sentences just quoted are a good specimen of 
his style. The phrase Entweder-Oder is one that has attractions 
for him: he elsewhere speaks of Jesus Himself as ‘the Man of 
the Entweder-Oder’ (ii 456). For that there may be some 
ground: but, at least in the passage just quoted, it seems to me 
that the antithesis presented is too sharp, and the method too 


peremptory. 


The most important aspect of Jiilicher’s book is no doubt his 
general view of the Parables, and of the principles of interpreta- 
tion to be applied to them. But the book offers much more 
than this: the second volume is nothing less than a close critica] 

VOL. I. N 
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and exegetical study of so much of the text of the Synoptic 
Gospels as comes under the head of Parable. 

The author himself is aware that there may be two opinions as 
to the policy of this elaborate treatment. I do not doubt that 
the book would be more effective if it had been not more than 
a third of the length—just a broad summarizing treatment of 
each parable, with salient points brought into relief, but otherwise 
not going much into detail. This is the kind of book which an 
English writer would have aimed at; and I believe that Herr 
Jiilicher might do well to consider whether he would not 
even now find it worth while to sit down and rewrite the whole 
on this much condensed scale, Being a German, he is not likely 
to be weary of his self-imposed task; and after his laborious 
study of the details of his subject, he would now have it so 
thoroughly in hand that the book would be sure to come out 
a far more rounded and artistic whole. An artistic whole it 
cannot be called at present; and some self-repression would be 
needed to make it one. But in rewriting from the full mind the 
process of sifting, grouping, and shaping would come naturally of 
itself, 

It is not only that by taking this course I believe that the 
author would be doing the best for his own reputation in years to 
come—he might produce a classic in its way for which a long 
life was assured—but besides this he would, I imagine, reap 
a far more substantial harvest than the present two volumes are 
likely to bring him. A good translation of such a work as 
I have suggested would, I believe, have a large and steady sale in 
Great Britain and America. 

It is an instance of German thoroughness that the author has 
made his book what it is; and it would be ungracious not to 
acknowledge the abundant material that he has laid before us. 
The mere fact of collecting and setting down all this material 
must needs be of great value to the author; and for the student 
and scholar no abridgement can supersede it. It is one com- 
mentary the more on a large section of that part of the New 
Testament which at the present moment most needs commen- 
taries, the Synoptic Gospels, 

What exactly are we to say as to the objective value of this 
commentary as it stands? Herr Jiilicher is, as I have said 
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more than once, an undoubtedly able man; and a commentary 
by such a man, which represents many years of study, cannot 
fail to deserve attention. But I have my doubts as to whether 
it is quite the work of a heaven-sent exegete. 

Here again I should take exception to the form. As compared 
with the old-fashioned Scholia, a sort of running commentary is 
at the present time far more fashionable. But I much suspect 
that the fashion is a mistake. It is rare indeed for the running 
commentary to be really readable ; and if it is not readable, 
what is gained? It is apt to be far more prolix than the Scholion, 
and it is far more difficult to find one’s way about in it. Terse- 
ness and clear printing, with the reference figures well thrown out, 
are essential to the Scholion. And the pressure that is thus put 
upon writer and printer is all to their own advantage. Bengel’s 
Gnomon still remains the best model of style '. 

In Jiilicher’s commentary, as in all commentaries, there is 
much with which one agrees, and much from which one dissents ; 
and he would be a conceited critic who took the measure of his 
own agreement or dissent as a sufficient index of value. But 
I have expressed my doubts as to the extent to which Herr 
Jiilicher will carry his readers irresistibly with him. As to one 
whole class of annotations these doubts rise to a considerable 
degree of scepticism. I refer especially to the treatment of the 
text. 

It may seem strange to say it of one who (in his Eixleztung) 
has written in such a generally competent manner about the 
text, and who has applied to that part of his subject so much 
thought as Professor Jiilicher; but I cannot dismiss from my 
mind the impression that in spite of these qualifications he 
handles questions of text like an amateur. I mean by this that 
he takes each reading as if it stood alone, and needed little for its 
determination besides the relation which the reading bears to the 
context. Jiilicher speaks of ‘better MSS’ and ‘inferior MSS,’ and 
of this or that family of witnesses, but these distinctions appear 
to have a minimum of significance for him. He is prepared to 
throw them over without compunction at the bidding of internal 


1 Blass on the Acts is also a good recent example; and the Cambridge com- 
mentaries (Lightfoot, Hort, Westcott, Swete) are essentially of the same type ; 
they are still ‘notes’ though very full ‘ notes.’ 
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indications, and especially in deference to what he thinks is 
required by the context. He seems to forget how very double- 
edged such indications constantly are. The decisive considera- 
tions for Herr Jiilicher are often just what we might conceive 
to have been at work in the mind of the scribe who had the 
best attested reading before him, but felt bound to alter and 
‘improve’ it. Herr Jiilicher’s, I imagine, is often just an 
‘emended text ’—a text emended, not as usually happens by an 
ancient scribe, but by a modern editor. 

I therefore, upon the whole, do not regard Herr Jiilicher’s 
commentary as by any means ideal. Still it is, as I once more 
repeat, an able piece of work, and one that the exegete cannot 
afford to neglect. Even when it does not command his assent, it 
will constantly suggest interesting points of view. 


W. SANDAY. 
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THE EARLY EPISCOPAL LISTS. 


CHRONOLOGY is the indispensable groundwork of history, and 
it is natural therefore that the great Berlin edition of the ante- 
Nicene writers now in progress should be preceded not only by 
Professor Harnack’s monumental! work on the history and trans- 
mission of the literature of the first three centuries, but also by 
the same writer’s companion work on its chronology!. For such 
a general work, both the accessions of new material and the 
multiplication of special studies on points of detail, which have 
marked the generation now elapsed, offered a special opportunity, 
and Professor Harnack has not been slow to seize it. It is no 
part of my intention to make any detailed estimate of the success 
of his venture over ground that any one less encyclopaedic than 
himself could hardly have covered*. His book, if it has defects, 


1 Geschichte der altchristhchen Litteratur bis Eusebius : Erster Theil, Die Ueberlieferung 
und der Bestand, 2 voll. Leipzig, 1893; Zweiter Theil, Die Chronologie, vol. i, Die 
Chronologie der Litteratur bis Irendus nebst enleitenden Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1897. 

3 One or two remarks may be hazarded on points unconnected with the special 
topic of this article. (1) With regard to Harnack’s chronology of the apostolic 
age, I have already expressed elsewhere (Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, i 415-425, 
especially 418, 419) the opinion that his revolt from what may be called the received 
chronology—that of Wieseler, followed for instance throughout by Lightfoot— 
though justifiable up to a certain point, is carried too far. (2) In discussing at 
length the chronology of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom, pp. 334-356, he calls attention 
to new researches into the connected topic of the writings of the rhefor Aristides, 
and after some beating about the bush, comes back to Waddington and Lightfoot’s 
year, 185 Α. Ὁ. ; he does not, however, mention the objection (as I think the fatal 
objection) raised by Dr. Salmon (Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv 430) to that year, or the 
solution offered by myself in Studia Biblica, ii 105-155 (Oxford, 1890), which made 
the year 156 possible. (3) With regard to the important date of Justin Martyr’s 
two Apologies, the discovery that the date of office of L. Munatius Felix, probably 
the procurator of Egypt mentioned in Apol. i a9, falls between a.p. 148 and 
154 (announced by F. G. Kenyon in the Academy for Feb. 1, 1896: see now 
Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ii 171 [a.p. 1898], No. ccelviii : 
from the new volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri (part II, ed. Grenfell and Hunt, 
A.D. 1899], No. ccxxxvii,‘col. 8, ll, 18, 20, we further learn that he was in office on 
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has also signal merits, chief among them being his resolute 
determination to take nothing for granted, but to subject every 
point to a fresh and rigorous examination. In any case, its 
appearance marks the importance which the leading scholars of 
the day attach to chronological inquiries, and may serve as some 
sort of justification for the particular attention which I desire 
to draw to one corner of the chronological field, namely, the 
episcopal lists of the great churches and their historical trust- 
worthiness. The subject is indeed so nearly related to the 
origines of episcopacy itself that it may well make a more than 
ordinary claim on the time and research of historical and theo- 
logical students. 

Forty or fifty years ago it would have seemed a rash 
undertaking to compass in any form or to any degree the 
rehabilitation of these lists, The controversy raged round the 
main documents of Christianity, and evidence so indirect and 
secondary as the traditions of the churches about their early 
rulers would have been refused a hearing as the interested 
inventions of ecclesiastics in search of support for their pre- 
tensions. It would be unjust not to emphasize the enormous 
value of Baur’s works in calling (or rather recalling) into view 
the truth, forgotten for many centuries, that New Testament 
documents cannot historically be isolated from other documents 
of primitive Christianity, that both must be studied as other 
historical documents are studied, and differences and develop- 
ments fairly recognized. But Baur himself with all the energy 
of a new discoverer applied his principle in a fashion which 
admitted only five books of the New Testament, and very little 
else from the first century of the Church, as genuine productions 
of the authors whose names they bear. Nothing shows better 
how far we have moved in a constructive direction since Baur 
than the preface to this very work of Harnack’s on chronology : 
the following sentences from it have been quoted often enough 
in the last two years, but they will bear quoting again: 

“There was a period—the public at large is still living in it—when 
people thought they had no choice but to look on the earliest Christian 
documents, those of the New Testament included, as a tissue of decep- 


Sept. 13, A.D. 151) gives a terminus a quo for the Apology which agrees fairly with 
Harnack’s dating (a.p. 152-153), but appears to be unknown to him. 
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tions and falsifications. That period is now past and gone. For science 
it was only an episode, in which indeed it learnt much, but at the end 
of which it must forget much. But the results of the following inquiries 
go in a “reactionary ” direction, even beyond what might be termed the 
average position of contemporary criticism. The primitive literature of 
the Church as a whole and most of the individual parts of it are, from 
the standpoint of literary history, trustworthy and authentic. In all the 
New Testament there is probably only a single writing which quite 
strictly deserves the epithet ‘‘ pseudonymous,” the Second Epistle of 
Peter: and apart from Gnostic forgeries the whole number of pseudo- 
nymous ecclesiastical writings as far as the age of Irenaeus is small and 
easily enumerated. . . , Even the number of documents which suffered 
interpolation in the second century, like the Pastoral Epistles, is very 
trifling, while some of the interpolations are as harmless as those made 
in our hymn-books and catechisms.’ 


In the comprehensive volume which follows this preface and 
forms the justification for its statement, the 200 pages of ‘ intro- 
ductory studies’ deal for the most part with the same subject as 
this article. For the Roman Church, Harnack starts from the 
results obtained by the researches of Mommsen, Lipsius, Duchesne, 
and above all, Lightfoot.!. But he has this advantage over all 
his predecessors, at least in respect to the treatment of our 
primary authority, the historian Eusebius of Caesarea, that the 
evidence is considered throughout as a whole: the Chronicle and 
the History of Eusebius are brought into close relation with one 
another, and the episcopal lists of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem are taken into account equally with the Roman. 
I shall have occasion from time to time to express dissent from 
Harnack’s conclusions: it is only right therefore to take this 
opportunity of stating my general indebtedness to his method. 

The present paper deals with the preliminary questions neces- 
sary to the appreciation of the evidence of Eusebius, especially 
of his Chronicle ; the next will treat of the episcopal lists them- 
selves, in the order Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Rome. 


1 Th. Mommsen, Ueber den Chronographen von J. 354 (A. D. 1850), R. A. Lipsius, 
Chronologie der rémischen Bischéfe (1869), Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalis (1886), 
J. B. Lightfoot, St. Clement of Rome, ed. 2 (1886), ὅς. For fuller bibliographies 
of the many important works devoted to the episcopal lists by recent critics see 
Lightfoot, op. at. p. 201, Harnack, p. 70. 
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Il. Eusebius of Caesarae and his ‘Chronicle.’ 


The Chronicle—for the present purpose the more important 
of Eusebius’ two great historical works—is preserved entire in 
Armenian and in Latin, partially in two Syriac epitomes, and 
in numerous, for the most part unacknowledged, quotations in 
Byzantine writers such as George Syncellus. The chronological 
framework which binds the whole together, from its commence- 
ment at the dawn of history to its close at the Vicennalia of 
Constantine, is supplied by years counted from Abraham: but 
with the Abrahamic years are co-ordinated such other methods 
of reckoning as are from time to time applicable—for the 
Christian centuries these are the Olympiads and the years of the 
emperors—and it is to them that we must turn in order to 
translate Eusebius’ notices into a reckoning intelligible to our- 
selves. This preliminary inquiry into the method of Eusebius, 
out of which grows the further question to what extent he 
borrowed his method from older chronographers, is almost as 
necessary a prelude to the effective study of the episcopal lists 
as the sister problem of the relative value for the text of the 
Armenian and Latin versions. 

1. Is the Armenian or the Latin version the more trustworthy ? 

That St. Jerome, to whom we owe the Latin version, was 
something else than a mere translator, was clear enough; he 
amplified the notices relating to the West, and continued the 
Chronicle down to 378 A.D., fifty years beyond the point where 
Eusebius stopped. So it was perhaps not unnatural that the 
scholars who first had to face the question of relative value 
pinned their faith almost exclusively on the Armenian. Truer 
views were enforced by Hort and Lightfoot, although neither 
they nor Harnack, who on this head admits himself a complete 
convert ἷ, have fully realized the inferiority of this version at 
almost every point. Three crucial instances may be given: in 
the first Hort and Lightfoot saw the truth, and are now followed 
by Harnack; the second has not before been fully treated; as 
regards the third, Lightfoot and Harnack still take the wrong 
side. 

(i) The Armenian version differs from Jerome and the History 

' Chronologie, p. 52, n. 1, p. 113. 
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by several years—generally four-—in its dates of the} popes ; its 
supporters therefore—Lipsius, von Gutschmid, and formerly 
Harnack—were forced to hold, not only that Eusebius in the 
interval between writing the Chronicle and the History had 
altered his views or bettered his information about the papal 
chronology (this would be possible enough), but that Jerome 
had substituted this revised chronology in his version of the 
Chronicle, and further, that the Syriac translator—for the Syriac 
epitomes too agree with Jerome and the Chrontcle—had inde- 
pendently done exactly the same thing, an almost impossible 
combination!. On the other hand, the acceptance of the Latin 
and Syriac as evidence for the true text of the Chronicle carries 
with it this important simplification of the problems of Eusebian 
criticism, that Eusebius is not to be supposed, except in very 
rare cases *, to make one statement in his Chronicle and another 
in his Azstory. 

(ii) The Armenian differs from Jerome by one year through- 
out in its synchronisms of the Olympiads ; thus Tiberius 1 = Ann. 
Abr. 2030 (in both versions)= ΟἹ. 198.2 in Jerome, Ol. 198.3 in 
the Armenian. Here the doubt is solved in favour of Jerome by 
two other synchronisms found in Eusebius between Olympiad 
years and years of Tiberius. In the first case Eusebius in his 
Praeparatio Evangelica equates Tiberius 15, the starting-point 
of our Lord’s ministry, with Ol. 201.42; in the second case he 
appeals in the Chronicle (both Armenian and Jerome) to the 
great eclipse recorded by Phlegon under ΟἹ. 202.4 and identifies 
it with the darkness of the Crucifixion, and since he certainly 
placed the Crucifixion in Tiberius 19*, he must have equated 
Tib. 19 with ΟἹ. 202.4. Both these equations, ΟἹ. 201.4=Tib. 15, 
ΟἹ. 202.4=Tib. 19, agree with Jerome’s reckoning, and disagree 
with the Armenian. 

(iii) The Armenian and Jerome differ again in a series of 

? See further on this Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome, ed. 2, pp. 222-232. 

2 In the Chronicle the date of Musanus is given as Severus 11 = Ann. Abr. 2220, 
in the History as under M. Aurelius (H. E. iv 21, 28) ; in the Chronicle the martyr- 
doms at Lyons are dated Ann. Abr, 2183 = M. Aurelius 7, in the Héstory in 
M. Aurelius 17 (#7. Ε. v pref.). 

> Τιβερίου δὲ τὸ πεντεκαιδέκατον τῆς Ῥωμαίων βασιλείας κατὰ τὸ 8 τῆς σα’ ᾽Ολυμπιάδος 
συμπίπτει. Praep. Ev. X ix τ. 


* See my article Chronology of the New Testament in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Hrble, i 413.a; and with regard to the Olympiads “Ὁ. 418. 
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notices which Jerome assigns (like all other notices) to a parti- 
cular year, but which the Armenian places exceptionally, not 
opposite any particular year, but between two years. In these 
cases both Lightfoot and Harnack assume the correctness of the 
Armenian: and both build important conclusions on the assump- 
tion. Thus Lightfoot, from the fact that the martyrdoms of 
Ignatius (Trajan 10 in Jerome) and Polycarp (M. Aurelius 7 
in Jerome) are recorded in the Armenian not opposite any special 
year, but between Trajan 58, 9 and M. Aurelius 6, 7 respectively, 
concludes that Eusebius intended to express ignorance of the 
exact dates of these martyrdoms. WHarnack goes further and 
draws two sweeping deductions as to this class of notices: the 
first, that Eusebius found these notices in the source of his 
Chronicle in a separate column, attached to the reign of a parti- 
cular emperor, but not to any particular year in it'; the second 
—perhaps not strictly consistent with the first—that as Eusebius 
in these instances avoids a date and so admits his ignorance, in 
all other notices he had, or believed he had, definite reasons for 
the particular year specified. This theory fails to explain why 
events which are dated specifically in the Chronicle are dated 
quite vaguely in the History: e.g. Basilides is in the Chronicle 
under Hadrian 17, in the History undated: Justin Martyr in the 
one under Pius 4, in the other undated: the Jerusalem bishops 
from Symeon to Narcissus are in five groups assigned to five 
specific years in the Chronicle, in two groups only in the //istory. 
A different, much simpler, and as I still believe much truer 
explanation was given by me some years ago in the pages of 
the Church Quarterly Review*. It is in general the more bulky 
notices—as any one can see by looking at Schoene’s edition— 
which are not compressed into the column properly reserved for 
them: they are written right across the page, and the motive 
appears to be mere economy of space. The device may even be 
as modern as the scribe of the thirteenth-century MS at Etch- 
miadzin, which is said to be the archetype of all known MSS 
of the Armenian version*®. Harnack’s volume marks a great 


' Chronologie, pp. 55.0. 1, 57.0. 1. As we shall see, he supposes Eusebius to 
make systematic use of this grouping by emperors in the History. 

2 October, 1892, Early Chronicles of the Western Church, p. 111. 

* This was shown by Mommsen in Hermes, 1895, p. 321 ff. (Harnack, p. 113), 


all 
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step in advance in the criticism of the Chronicle: but this un- 
fortunate superstition about the undated notices in the Armenian 
haunts his reasoning at every turn. He himself uses of another 
chronicle, the Paschal Chronicle, the pregnant argument that for 
every event chronicled some date or other must be given, es 
brauchte ein bestimmtes Fahr (p. 347 n.). There is no ground 
whatever for supposing that Eusebius was an exception to the 
general rule of chroniclers in this respect, or that the Armenian 
represents him more correctly than Jerome even in a single class 
of cases. 

Our first question then is answered. The result to which the 
most recent investigators have been feeling their way has proved 
itself more universally true than perhaps any of them had yet 
seen. For the true text and chronology of Eusebius we turn in 
the first place to St. Jerome’. 

2. The chronological framework of the Chronicle. 

Having thus settled the basis of the text of Eusebius, we pass 
to the second subject of preliminary inquiry, and ask, What are 
the mutual relations of his Abrahamic years, his Olympiad years, 
and his regnal years of emperors? 

(i) The years of Abraham, if not a device first invented by 
Eusebius himself, are in any case employed by him first among 
extant chronological writers,and can therefore supply no external 
standard for testing the system of chronology used. 

(ii) The Olympiads on the other hand have a known starting- 
point from July, B.C. 776, and so from the synchronisms with them 
we ought to be able to fix the precise meaning of each year of 
Abraham. Harnack however asserts, though without giving any 
reasons, that Eusebius’ Olympiad years are wrongly reckoned by 
two years in the Armenian and by one even in Jerome (p. 115): 
on which statement the obvious comment is that if the Eusebian 


1 Of course it is not meant that Jerome made no alterations—he certainly changed 
Eusebius’ date for the Passion from Tib. 19 to Tib. 18, because, from the common 
starting-point in Tib. 15, he only reckoned three years for the ministry against 
Eusebius’ four—but only that his alterations are few in the Christian notices and 
easily recognisable. 

Unfortunately, as Harnack reminds us (p. 115), there is still no satisfactory 
edition of Jerome’s version ; none of them, for instance, down to the latest—that 
of Schoene in 1866—took any account of the Bodleian MS, which appears to be 
the oldest of all extant MSS. 
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Abrahamic year began on January 1 (as Harnack seems to 
assume) ', 1 the synchronism with the Olympiad year, which began 
in July, must be either six months or eighteen months out—it 
cannot be exactly right, and it cannot be exactly twelve months 
or two years wrong. Now in the first place, there seems no 
possible reason for supposing that Eusebius would or did reckon 
from January 1: all analogy would suggest some point in the 
early autumn. No doubt the Roman year began on January 1: 
but Eusebius was an Eastern and not a Roman, and in the East 
the year almost universally commenced about September. 


‘The Jewish civil year began in September: the old Attic lunar year 
in July: the old Macedonian lunar year in October: the calendars of 
Asia Minor in imperial times used the Macedonian months made into 
a solar year commencing September 23: the similar calendar of Syria 
used the same months in the same way, only that each month was 
pushed down one place, so that the year presumably began at the end 
of October: the Alexandrian year began on August 29: the era of 
Alexander or the Greeks was reckoned from September, B.c, 312: the 
Indictions, an invention of Eusebius’ own day, were counted certainly 
from September, probably from September, a.p. 312°.’ 


If Eusebius then followed the general practice of his countrymen, 
his year and the Olympiad year would begin at points not far 
removed from one another; which indeed is what we should 
expect, seeing that he uses the Olympiads, year by year, as 
parallel with his own years of Abraham. It may no doubt be 
asserted that by an error of Eusebius the parallelism between 
the two was just a year wrong: but what evidence is there in 
support of an assertion so improbable? 

(iii) What has perhaps misled Harnack here is a hasty com- 
parison of the Olympiad with the imperial regnal years. He 
would find for instance that, whereas Claudius began to reign 
in January, A.D. 41, and Nero in October, A.D. 54, in the 
Chronicle Claudius 1 Ξε ΟἹ, 205.1=July 41-July 42 and Nero 1 


1 Harnack is probably following von Gutschmid, De temporum notis quibus 
Eusebius utitur, Ὁ. 8 ff This writer, it may be here remarked, was a thorough- 
going believer in the Armenian: and his work is in consequence antiquated to 
a large extent. 

2 I repeat these sentences from my article on New Testament Chronology in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, i 418; and add that the Antiochene year began 
on Oct. I. 
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=Ol. 208.3=July 55-July 56: and it might not unnaturally 
be concluded that the Olympiads were a year wrong. But 
it is not so much Eusebius who is wrongly reckoning his 
Olympiads, as those moderns who have forgotten to ask how 
Eusebius was reckoning his regnal years. Thus Harnack assumes 
(Chronologie, Ὁ. 234) that as Nero came to the throne in October, 
54 A.D., Nero 2 in the Chronicle must mean October 55- 
October 56, though it is inthe last degree unlikely that a chronicle 
where the years, reckoned continuously from Abraham and from 
the Olympiads, run of course from fixed starting-points, should 
admit in the parallel column a reckoning of regnal years 
that was perpetually changing, as would be the case if each 
emperor began his first year on the day of his accession and his 
succeeding years on its anniversaries. If Trajan, whose reign 
is (correctly) given as xix years vi months, is allowed only 
Ig regnal years (Ann. Abr. 2114-2132), while Domitian, whose 
reign is given as xv years v months, is allowed 16 (Ann. Abr. 
2097-2112), it seems clear that (as was to be expected) 
the imperial years are brought into definite and fixed relation 
with the continuous reckoning. In other words, each regnal year 
must have begun at the same point as the Abrahamic year, that 
is, about September !: and the only question is whether the first 
year of each emperor was reckoned to begin in the September 
before or the September after his accession—i.e. whether Claudius 1 
began in September 40 or September 41, Nero 1 in September 
54 or September 55. If the former, then the synchronism with 
the Olympiads is, as Harnack says, wrong by one year: if the 
latter, the synchronism is correct, for in the Chronicle, as we have 
just seen, Claudius 1=Ol. 205.1=July 41—-July 42, Nero 1= 
Ol. 208.3= July 55-July 56. 

The conclusion that Eusebius commences the regnal year of 
each emperor in the September following his accession, and that 
the synchronisms of regnal and Olympiad years are approxi- 
mately correct, is not a mere hypothesis ; for it admits of at least 
partial verification, as the following table will show. The first 


* Von Gutschmid (op. cit.) agrees, I find, with the view here maintained that the 
regnal years of the earlier emperors are reckoned from the autumn—he supposes, 
perhaps rightly, from October 1, the new year day of the Antiochene era. But he 
holds that Eusebius’ Abrahamic year was Julian, and began on the January pre- 
ceding, so that the regnal years would differ by nine months! 
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and second columns give the actual dates—the first the duration 
of each reign, the second the number of Septembers (in other 
words, of years reckoned from September) in it ; the third and 
fourth columns give the data of Jerome’s version—the third the 
summary of the duration of the reign which accompanies each 
emperor’s name, the fourth the number of years of Abraham or 
Olympiad years allotted to the reign. I have borrowed the 
dates from Goyau’s convenient Chronologie de Empire Romain 
(Paris, 1891). 


Colmer 1 
A.D. A.D. ¥. ΜΝ. Ὁ. 
1. Tiberius 14 Aug. 19—37 Mar. τὸ (22 6 25) 
2. Gaius a7 Mar. 16—41 Jan. 24( 3 τὸ 8) 
3. Claudius 41 Jan. 24—54 Oct. 13 (13 8 19) 
4. Nero 54 Oct. 13—68 June 9 (13 7 27) 
Ephemeral em | | 
ss 68 June 9—69 July 1 (1 © 22)\ 
5. Vespasian 69 July 1—79 June 23( 9 11 22) 
δ, Titus 79 June 23—81 Sept.13( a 2 21} 
7. Domitian 81 Sept. 13—96 Sept.18 (ts ὦ 5) 
8. Nerva οὔ Sept. 18—o8 Jan. 25( 1 4 7) 
0. Trajan 08 Jan. as—117 Aug.g(1g9 6 15) 
to. Hadrian 117 Aug. g—138 Julyro(20 11 1) 
11. Ant. Pius 138 July to—161 Mar. 7 (22 8 a5) 
12. M. Aurelius 161 Mar, 7—180Mar,17(19 © 10) 
13. Commod 180 Mar. 17—193 Jan. 1(12 0 15) 


* Of the interregnum between Nero and Vespasian, which lasted just a year, 
nothing is said, nor are the ephemeral rulers, Galba, Otho, or Vitellius, reckoned 
in the series of emperors ; but as they are mentioned under Nero 14 it is probable 
that that year is meant to extend as far as Vespasian’s accession, and I have 
reckoned accordingly: see also p. 191 n. 8. The Bodleian MS, however, marks 
a year 1—presumably Vespasian’s—opposite the notice of Galba's death: and if 
Vespasian was looked upon as Galba’s legitimate successor, this arrangement may 
possibly be the original one. The notice of Vespasian’s accession comes (as 
in Schoene’s edition) at a later stage: in the MS it is marked—just as in Severus’ 
case, 566 p. 191 n, 2—as year 2. 

* As the figures stand, if Titus is to have only two years, the commencement of 
a new year's reckoning must fall after Sept. 13: see also next note. 

* As a matter of fact Domitian reigned only fifteen years and five days; and as 
sixteen years (Ann. Abr. 2097-2112) are assigned him, the commencement of the new 
year reckoning ought strictly to fall between September 13 (see last note) and 18. 
But as Eusebius has made the fifteen years five days into fifteen years five months. 
he must have either antedated his accession or postdated his death. 

* Again, if Nerva is to have only one year, the new year reckoning must not 
commence after September 18. 

» T have corrected Jerome’s three months into six {π|. 11 into m, v1) in accord- 
ance with the Armenian, which is nearer the facts (8 m. 25 d.), 
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Colusen 1 Col. 2 | Colsenen .2 Col. 4 
Α. Ὁ. A. Ὁ. Υ. M.D. 

14. Pertinax 193 Jan. 1—193 Mar. 28(0 2 27) |— |movi : 
15. Sept. Severus 193[Mar.28]'—211 Feb. 4 (17 10 7) [18 | xvi 8 

16. Caracalla air Feb. 4—217 Apr.8 (6 2 4) 6 |v? 78 
17. Macrinus 217 Apr. 8—218[Apr.16]*(r ὁ 8) 1 |i I 
18. Elagabalus 218 Apr. 164—222 Mar.11 (3 I0 23) 4 |ιν 4 
10. Alex. Severus 222 Mar. 11—235 Mar.18(13 0 7) [13  |xuI 13 
20. Maximin 235 Mar. 18—238[Mar.16]°(2 11 26) 3 [ur 3 
a1. Gordian 238[ Mar.16]°—244c.Mar.1(¢.5 11 13) 6 Iv 6 

22. Philip 244 c. Mar. 1—249¢.Oct.1(¢.5 7 0) 6 [νι 7* 
23. Decius 249 c. Oct. 1—251summer(c.I g 0) I fram? I 
1: Goh anus 251 summer—253 May (c¢c.1 IO 0) 21 {uiv? 2 
25: μεμα ἱ 253 May—268 Mar.4 (14 10 0) [15 |XV 15 
26. Claudius 268 Mar.—270 Apr. (e.2 1 0) 2 [1ιχ 2 
27. Aurelian 270 May—z275 [Sept-]® («5 4 0) 6° |v vi 5 
28. Tacitus 275 Sept. 25—-276 Apr. (€.0 7 0) m. VI I 

29. Probus 276 Apr.—282 Oct. (6 6 0) 7 [νειν 6'° 

30. Carus 
Carinus 282 Oct.—284 [Sept.17] (c.1 11 o)™ | 2 [I 2 
Numerian 

31. Diocletian 284 Sept. 17—305 Mar. (¢.20 6 0) 20 |xXxx 20 


' T reckon Severus from the date of the death of Pertinax, whose representative 
he claimed to be. 

3 The Armenian gives Pertinax one year and Severus eighteen, thus getting a 
year out of accord with Jerome, who (no doubt rightly) gives eighteen to the two 
together—Pertinax still has one, but Severus begins with year 2. 

3 The cypher for the regnal years (and the number of years of Abraham), which has 
been strictly correct hitherto on the assumption of a new year's day about Sept. 15, 
is wrong for the first time with Caracalla: seven should be six. See below, note 6. 

41 reckon Macrinus’ reign not down to his death, but to the proclamation of 
his successor : see next note. 

> Asin the last case I reckon Maximin only down to the proclamation of the 
Gordians, who were at once recognized in Rome. 

* As with Caracalla, so with Philip, the Chromcle gives one year too many : 
seven for six. Except with a new year day between March and October not even 
six could be reached. 

7 The reign of Decius is too short by just as much as that of Gallus and Volusianus 
is too long. Perhaps Eusebius dated the death of the Decii six months too early. 

* The interregnum between Aurelian, who died in January, and Tacitus, who 
consented to reign in September, seems to be reckoned to the former : cf. p. 1g0n. I. 

9 The sixth new year day appears to belong properly to Aurelian rather than to 
Tacitus ; and Aurelian actually has six years (and Tacitus none) in the Armenian : 
see next note. 

*” Probus ought strictly to have seven years (with the Armenian) rather than six 
(with Jerome). But we have seen that both Caracalla and Philip (notes 3 and 6 
above) have a year too many, and it is safest therefore to suppose that Eusebius is 
getting back towards a correct calculation by giving Probus a year too few. 

1 As for Macrinus and Maximin, so here the reign is probably held to end 
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On a comparison of the actual chronology in columns 1 and 2 
of this list with Eusebius’ representation of it in columns 3 and 4, 
two points at once arrest attention. (1) The number of years 
of Abraham allotted to each reign (col. 4) shows itself to be in 
absolute accord with the facts (col. 2) from Tiberius to Septimius 
Severus inclusive; in the third century, on the other hand, the 
agreement is marred by three mistakes—the addition of a year 
each to Caracalla and Philip, and the loss of a year to Probus. 
(2) Similarly, the duration expressly assigned to each reign 
(col. 3) attains almost minute exactness (compare col. 1) from 
Gaius down to M. Aurelius'; conversely again for the later 
reigns years only as a rule are assigned, or if months as well as 
years, the months are generally wrong. 

No doubt the third century with the multiplication of ephe- 
meral emperors offered a chronographer more chances of going 
wrong than the first or second ; yet even taking that into account, 
the contrast is marked enough to suggest a possibility which 
there has so far been no occasion to consider, but which must be 
borne in mind at every stage of the criticism of literature such 
as this—the possibility, namely, that sources different in origin 
and value lie behind different parts of the Chronicle. It may, 
indeed, be assumed that for events and dates that belonged to 
his own times Eusebius was his own authority; it may be 
assumed too that a scholar of his prodigious erudition must have 
amassed from his own reading many items of information for 
every period and generation, ancient or modern; but it has yet 
to be asked what predecessors he had had in the series of 
Christian chroniclers, and whether, and to what extent, he 
borrowed his material or his system from them. 

3. Eusebius and the Christian chroniclers before him. 

(i) Of unknown date is the chronographer Bruttius, quoted 
once by Eusebius (Chronicle, Domitian 16), and three times by 
the sixth-century chronographer, Malalas. There is nothing to 
show that either quotes him first-hand, and it is probable that 
Julius Africanus (see No. vi) was the intermediary through 


with the new emperor's claim to the throne, September, a. Ὁ, 284, not with his 
predecessor’s death : Carinus was reigning in the West till March, a.p, 285. 

1 The apparent exception in Domitian's case admits of easy explanation: see 
Ρ. 190 π. 3. 
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whom both Eusebius and Malalas derived their notices. If so, 
Bruttius must have written between the times of Domitian and 
of Africanus, somewhere in the second century; and this seems 
to be just the time when the family of the Bruttii was at the 
height of its importance in Rome. A comparison of the parallel 
passage in the History (iii 18) seems to prove that Eusebius 
reckoned Bruttius for a heathen; but Lightfoot (S. Clement, i 48) 
gives reasons for thinking him really a Christian. If Eusebius 
was mistaken in a point of such capital importance, it would be 
certain (what is in any case probable) that Bruttius was not one 
of his direct authorities. 

(ii) The Exegetica of Julius Cassianus are quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria (Stvom. i 21 101) as fixing the date of Moses. 
Eusebius in his History (vi 13 ὃ 7) has noted Clement’s reference ; 
but as he appears to know nothing else whatever about Cassianus, 
he cannot have used him as one of his authorities in the Chrontcle. 

(iii) Judas,a Jewish Christian (as would appear from his name), 
published a system of chronology which brought the close of 
Daniel’s seventy weeks to the tenth year of Severus, A.D. 202. 
Eusebius, to whom indeed we owe this information (#7. £. vi 7), 
had apparently had the work in his hands; but we should gather 
from his brief description that the author was one of that class 
of apocalyptic writers whom he held in special detestation, and 
it is therefore improbable that he would have drawn much on it, 
even if what Judas published was a chronicle in our sense at all, 

a supposition which is more than doubtful. 

(iv) The existence of a chronographer of the tenth year of 
Antoninus Pius (A. Ὁ. 147-148) has been assumed in explanation 
of the curious coincidence that both Clement of Alexandria 
(once) and Epiphanius (once) employ this year as a term in 
chronological calculations. The latter interrupts his series of 
bishops of Jerusalem, after the twentieth bishop Julianus, with 
the note, ‘all these down to the tenth year of A. Pius,’ Haer. 
Ixviz. The former tells us that ‘Josephus reckons from Moses 
to David 585 years, from David to the second year of Vespasian 
1179 years, and from that to the tenth of Antoninus seventy-two 
years, Strom. i 21 147; and as the mention of this last date 
cannot come either from Josephus, who wrote half a century 
before it, or from Clement himself, who wrote half a century 

VOL. I. O 
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after it, it is a reasonable supposition that it is borrowed from 
some other intermediate writer, who will also have been the 
source of Epiphanius. This lost writer is conjectured by 
Schlatter ', following von Gutschmid, to be identical with the 
Judas mentioned above ; but something more than mere con- 
jecture is wanted before we can accuse Eusebius of mistaking 
the tenth year of Severus for the tenth of A. Pius. With better 
judgement, Harnack suggests Cassianus. In neither of these 
cases can Eusebius have been acquainted with the lost chrono- 
graphy ; if Cassianus was the author, we have seen that Eusebius 
knew nothing of him; if Judas, we must conclude that Eusebius 
knew next to nothing of a book which ex Aypothest he dated 
fifty years too late. 

(v) Hippolytus, the last great Greek writer of the Roman 
Church, was a prolific contributor to the studies that border 
on chronology. His Paschal cycle was published in the first 
year of Alexander Severus, A.D. 222; his Chronicle, in the 
thirteenth year of the same emperor, A.D. 234. But the Latin 
translations of this Chronicle of Hippolytus (for the book is lost in 
the original Greek) show that it was rather a collection of materials 
for chronology than a chronicle like that of Eusebius. The only 
materials given for the centuries after Christ were lists of emperors 
and of popes with length of tenure, fmperatores Romanorum 
ab Augusto et quis quot annis imperauit, nomina episcoporum 
Romae et quis quot annis praefuit. The list of emperors is 
extant’, and it presents no points of contact whatever with 
Eusebius. At best then he can have been but slightly indebted 
to Hippolytus 3. 

(vi) What was much more likely to serve Eusebius in the way 
of a source lay near his hand in the shape of the last Chronicle 
of this list, that of Julius Africanus of Nicopolis (Emmaus) in 
Palestine. Africanus is a personage of more than ordinary 
interest, for he combined the widest Christian culture and 
scholarship with an active participation in civil life. In the one 
capacity he headed the embassy of his fellow-citizens which 

1 Texte und Untersuchungen, X11 i p. 28 ff, 

* Chronica Minora, ed. Mommsen, I i 137, 138 (in Monwmenta Germaniae 
Historica). 

* I might perhaps have spoken more strongly, but I prefer to leave open at this 
point all questions relating to the episcopal lists. 
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obtained a new foundation for their town; in the other, he 
demonstrated the impossibility of identifying the darkness of 
the Crucifixion with an eclipse, and disproved the Hebrew 
authorship of the story of Susanna against an opponent as 
redoubtable as Origen. It is certain then that his Chronicle 
(published in the fourth year of Elagabalus, A. Ὁ. 221 1) represented 
the highest attainable standard of the day ; it is certain also that 
Eusebius was familiar with it, for he not only mentions it in the 
History (vi 31), but alludes to Africanus in the Chronicle as ‘the 
chronographer?.’ To what extent Eusebius may have borrowed 
from him, it is less easy to say. If Africanus was, as Photius says, 
very brief for the Christian period, the debt to him in the way of 
material cannot have been large ; how far it may have included 
the episcopal lists will appear in the sequel. On the other hand, 
the debt in the way of method and system may easily have been 
larger, for these are not matters affected by brevity or prolixity. 
And it is natural to believe that the accuracy of arrangement 
from Tiberius to Septimius Severus which we have noted in 
Eusebius’ Chronicle derives directly from a chronographer of the 
early third century: from whom then so likely as from Africanus? 

The broad results then of this inquiry into the relation of 
Eusebius to the older chronographers are, firstly, that no direct 
contact can be shown to exist, and none probably did exist, 
between him and the chronographers of the second century ; 
secondly, that, as for those of the third century, he did borrow 
some part of the framework of his chronological system from 
Africanus, while with regard to the episcopal lists his relation 
to Africanus (and Hippolytus) will call for examination at a later 
point; thirdly, that for the rest of his material no general 
dependence on any of his predecessors can be established or even 
made probable. For the bulk of his notices of persons and 
events Eusebius appears to have been indebted to nothing beyond 
his own reading. 


These preliminary inquiries have dealt in turn with the text 


1 Photius however (cod. 34) speaks of it as cataloguing events only down to 
Macrinus (A.D. 217), ἐπιτροχάδην δὲ διαλαμβάνει καὶ τὰ ἀπὸ Χριστοῦ pexpt τῆς Μακρίνου 
τοῦ Ῥωμαίων βασιλέως βασιλείας. 

3 Inho Africano scriptore temporum (Jerome), Ἰουλίου ᾿Αφρικανοῦ τοῦ τὰ χρονικὰ 
ovyypayapivou (Chron. Pasch., doubtless from Eus.). 

Ο 2 
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of Eusebius’ Chronicle, with its chronological method, and with 
its relation to older chronographers. It has been shown, first, 
that the true text is to be looked for primarily in Jerome's 
version : secondly, that the year of the three systems, Abrahamic 
Olympiad and Imperial, of which the chronological framework 
consists, is probably identical and is reckoned from the early 
autumn, and that each emperor commences his first year in the 
autumn following his accession: thirdly, that of this framework 
at least the imperial years down to the beginning of the third 
century may probably have been derived from the chronographer 
Julius Africanus. The results of these inquiries form the 
necessary equipment for the task of investigating and weighing 
the evidence of Eusebius on the main subject of this paper. It 
only remains to conclude this prefatory matter with a brief 
estimate of the value which Eusebius himself attached to his lists 
of the episcopal successions in the great sees, 

As is well known, Eusebius gives both in the Chronicle and in 
the History complete lists of the succession of bishops in the four 
churches of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, from 
the apostles’ days down to his own. Their supreme importance 
in his eyes appears to be proved, as to the Chronicle, from the fact 
that the entries about these successions outnumber all the other 
Christian notices put together, and as to the A/istory from the 
opening words, where the ‘successions from the holy apostles’ 
stand first among the objects which the author declares that 
he has set himself to record. Yet Harnack—desirous, as may be 
gathered from his language, that one whom he admires so greatly 
should not be allowed to pass as a ‘catholic’ thinker in the 
sense of Irenaeus and Tertullian—has asserted (p. 64) that 
the real reason why Eusebius used imperial rather than episcopal 
chronology for his framework was that the ‘successions from the 
holy apostles’ were for him the lines not only of bishops but of 
teachers, and that as he did not possess a complete chronology 
of the latter he determined to make only a subordinate use of 
the chronology of the former. 

Now, in the first place, common sense suggests that Eusebius 
could not, even if he had desired to do so, have used the 
* episcopal successions’ as his principal framework of chronology, 
for the sufficient ground that these were not one but four in 
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number, and who would date every event by synchronisms with 
four different persons? In this lies the simple explanation of 
the use of the imperial chronology—not in any doubt as to the 
meaning of ‘ the successions from the apostles.’ In the second 
place, it is indeed true that Eusebius occasionally uses the phrase 
διαδοχή, ἣ τῶν ἀποστόλων διαδοχή, in a wide sense, in which the 
‘succession’ or ‘succession from the apostles’ applies to the 
faithful generally (#7. £. vi 9, vii 19, and perhaps viii praef.) 
as the embodied tradition of the Christian life and creed from 
the apostles’ time onward: this is the natural language of 
emphasis on the continuity of the Church as a whole, and in no 
way excludes a special and unique sense in which the ‘succession ’ 
from the apostles is preserved and represented in the ‘suc- 
cessions’ of the bishops of the various churches. But it is untrue 
that a ‘succession of teachers’ is even remotely suggested as 
a rival to the ‘succession of bishops’: in the solitary passage 
which could seem to give any colour to this view (17. £. v 11), 
the ‘apostolic succession ’ cannot be that of ‘ teachers’ only, since 
it is hereditary from ‘fathertoson.’ And it is untrue also, as far 
as I can see, that d:adoxal in the plural, the definite ‘lines of 
succession,’ is ever used of anything but the episcopal successions. 
At least the opening words of the History, already referred to, 
are patient of only one meaning: ‘the successions of the apostles 
with the chronology of the period since Christ, the chief events 
of ecclesiastical history, the leading men in the most illustrious 
churches, those who came forward to represent our religion 
whether by word of mouth or in writings; the heretics; the 
Jews and their calamities; the persecutions and the martyrs.’ 
Eusebius here sums up the subject-matter of his history under 
four heads: the life of the Church in itself, and its external 
relations with heretics, with the Jews, and with the State; the 
first and most important head being subdivided into four again: 
episcopal successions, leading facts, leading men, apologists. 
No other interpretation explains the connexion of the ‘suc- 
cessions’ with the chronology, for it is the bishops of the great 
sees alone (apart from the emperors) whose dates are continuously 
recorded ‘since Christ’; while Harnack’s interpretation makes 
the fourth sub-division meaningless, for to him the ‘teachers’ or 
‘ambassadors’ of the Christian religion, ὅσοι κατὰ γενεὰν ἑκάστην 
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dypdpws ἣ καὶ διὰ συγγραμμάτων τὸν θεῖον ἐπρέσβευσαν λόγον, are 


integral constituents of the ‘lines of succession,’ and not a 
separate class at all’. 


Just then as Eusebius crowded his Chronicle with the episcopal 
successions, so too he placed them in the very forefront of his 
History; the one process interprets and confirms the other. 
Nor was the place thus allotted to them disproportionate to his 
underlying thought. To him, as to Irenaeus *, the successions of 
bishops in the apostolic sees were the most tangible and trust- 
worthy proof of the continuity of the Church of the apostles with 
the Church of later days. We shall but be carrying out his own 
leading ideas if we proceed to test with some minuteness the 
accuracy and historical value of the lists he has thus compiled. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON HARNACK AND EUSEBIUS. 


With the principle laid down above as to the independence of 
Eusebius for most of his subject-matter Harnack agrees (p. 45): ‘The 
great majority of these [dates] postulate no chronographical tradition, 
but are the outcome of Eusebius’ own study’ of original documents. 
He finds, indeed, three apparent exceptions in the three pairs of 
references to Valentinus, to Justin, and to Clement of Alexandria ; 
for since Eusebius cannot be supposed to have had two views himself 
about the date of the same personage, it would be natural to suppose 
that the alternative date is repeated from some older chronicle. But, 
as he then points out (p. 53), all the double dates recur in the History, 
and a comparison of the details shows that Eusebius had good reason 
for the duplication in each case. The whole matter indeed is far 
simpler than Harnack’s rather laboured treatment of it would suggest : 
he is haunted by the chimera of a distinction between dated and 
undated notices, and the consequent belief that in every dated notice 
Eusebius had some reason, good or bad, for selecting the particular 


1 What is to be said of the argument (p. 66 n. 1) that ‘ Heinrici rightly refers to 
Eusebius’ quotation (A. £. iii 10) of the phrase ἡ τῶν προφητῶν ἀκριβὴς διαδοχή from 
Josephus : Eusebius was able to repeat it without remark because he knew of 
other [Christian] successions than the single one of bishops’? The words occur in 
the middle of Josephus’ enumeration of the canonical books. Does either Harnack 
or Heinrici gravely suppose that if Irenaeus or any other ‘ catholic’ theologian had 
desired to quote this list of the Old Testament writings, he would have felt bound 
to subjoin the caution that Josephus used the word ‘succession’ in a loose and 
inadequate sense ? 

3 It need hardly be added that Eusebius looked at the matter rather from a 
historical, Irenaeus rather from a doctrinal, point of view. 
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year. (1) Of Valentinus it is said under A. Pius 3—exactly in the 
middle of the episcopate of Hyginus—that he ‘came to Rome under 
Hyginus,’ and under A. Pius 6—after the accession of bishop Pius— 
that he ‘is famous and remains till Anicetus.’ These are simply the 
two limbs of a single sentence of Irenaeus, quoted as a whole in the 
Efistory (iv 11: ‘Valentinus came to Rome under Hyginus, flourished 
under Pius, and remained till Anicetus’), but resolved into its component 
chronological parts in the Chronicle. (2) In the case of Justin, the first 
notice under A. Pius 4 relates to his Apology, the second under 
A. Pius 17 to his martyrdom: the dates are no doubt wrong, but 
they refer to different events which are naturally enough distinguished 
from one another. (3) In the case of Clement, the earlier notice under 
Severus 2 marks his connexion with Pantaenus his predecessor and 
teacher, the later under Severus 12 his connexion with Alexander his 
frend and contemporary. When once it is realized that Eusebius, like 
other chronographers, often had to assign to some definite year or other 
things which, like the /fovuét of a writer, belong rather to a period than 
a year, and sometimes, even for things which did belong to particular 
years, had to invent the exact date if he was unable to discover it, there 
can be no difficulty in admitting that all these pairs of synchronisms 
could have been constructed by him on his own account. 

On this question, the authority Eusebius attributed to his own dates 
as given in the Chronicle can be tested in a very instructive way by 
a comparison with the History: it is one of the special merits of 
Harnack’s book that it brings into such strong relief the need for 
combined treatment of the two works. Speaking generally, then, 
Eusebius will be found to repeat in the History the exact dating of 
the Chronicle when, and only when, it was more than guess-work : for 
the remainder he employs vaguer synchronisms with the persons or 
events last mentioned, or with the emperor whose reign he is narrating. 

Here, again, Harnack has discovered a rule which, though not without 
some foundation in fact, is far from having the universal validity he seeks 
to establish for it. According to him the entire chronology of the 
History is ranged round the emperors, and he shows himself as anxious 
here to magnify Eusebius’ interest in the imperial succession as he is 
elsewhere to minimize his interest in the episcopal succession. No one, 
indeed, would deny that the succession of the emperors is the ‘ back- 
bone,’ as Bishop Lightfoot calls it, of the chronology in the story : in 
a history, where rough synchronisms are what is wanted (as opposed 
to a chronicle), some such arrangement was inevitable, and the only 
alternative to a continuous use of the emperors would have been 
a continuous use of the popes. It is true that distinct traces of the 
latter use are found in the West long before Eusebius’ time (see an 
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excellent cafena in Harnack, pp. 164-171): it is true also that the Acts 
of the martyrs by their emphatic assertion of the ‘reign of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ bear witness to a reluctance on the part of their authors 
to reckon simply according to the years of the persecuting world-power : 
but after all even the Acts do mention at the same time the imperial 
reigns, and it surely would have been much more surprising to find in an 
eastern writer of Eusebius’ day, whatever his views, a system of papal 
than one of imperial chronology. Thus Eusebius’ use of the emperors 
is perfectly natural as far as it goes: it must, however, be pointed out 
that, in spite of Harnack, it is not consistent or thoroughgoing. The 
division of the Jis‘ery into books is independent of the secular 
chronology: Book v, for instance, cuts right across the reign of 
M. Aurelius, for its first chapters deal with events belonging to his 
seventeenth year. If the vague date for a bishop or writer is generally 
measured by an emperor's reign, it is at least occasionally measured by 
his contemporaries. Sometimes, indeed, it may be doubted whether 
κατὰ τοῦτον, ‘in his time,’ refers to an emperor mentioned some time 
before or to a Christian contemporary just mentioned: but in other 
cases where the plural is used {καθ' οὖς, ἐπὶ τῶνδε, or the like) of a time 
when the imperial power was held by a single ruler, the reference to 
Christian contemporaries is undeniable. Yet even here Harnack sticks 
to his thesis and would supply xpévous, χρόνων, ‘in these times,’ i.e. ‘in the 
times of this emperor’: but ‘this explanation is impossible’ (Lightfoot, 
S. Clement, i 165). In fact the illustrious Berlin professor is greater 
as a historian than as a scholar: he consistently makes ἐν τούτῳ mean 
‘under this emperor,’ and ἐπὶ τούτοις ‘at this time’ (pp. 14, 15), and 
bases important conclusions on these mistranslations ; and, worst of all, 
he turns (p. 220) Philip of Side’s definition of Emmaus as the village 
‘where Cleopas and his companion{s]| were going’ (᾿Ἐμμαοὺς τῆς κώμης 
τῆς ἐν Παλαιστίνῃ ἐν ἦ οἱ περὶ Κλεύπαν ἐπορεύοντο, cf. Luc. xxiv 13) into 
the historical statement that ‘the descendants of Cleopas had removed 
to Emmaus’! 


C. H. TURNER. 
[70 be continued.) 
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THE NAZIRITE. 


IT is sometimes of service merely to re-open questions; to 
examine and criticize a prevalent theory without at the same 
time replacing it by another theory. This is what I propose 
to do in the present paper with regard to the institution of 
Naziriteship. 

Nazirites are known alike to the earliest and latest periods 
of the history of the Hebrews in Palestine. The stories of the 
Nazirite Samson, now incorporated in the Book of Judges, are 
among our earliest sources, and belong perhaps to the tenth 
century B.C.,and certainly to some period before Amos. Josephus 
in the first century A.D. still refers to Nazirites as familiar features 
in the society of his own time. During the millennium that elapsed 
between the earlier and the later of these two dates, did the 
institution remain unchanged? If it changed, can the changes 
be traced ? 

Where the data are so few as they happen to be in the present 
case, it is tempting to make the most of them, and to infer that 
what was true of the Nazirite at any period was true at every 
other ; or again, to press into the service references which we are 
not really justified in interpreting of Nazirites at all. 

On the other hand, it is antecedently probable that a thousand 
years, and even five hundred, saw changes, and possibly very radical 
changes. I shall make no apology, therefore, for attempting to 
discover differences rather than harmonies between the various 
descriptions of and references to Nazirites which we possess. The 
present discussion is intended to be purely tentative. 

The fullest account of the Nazirite is contained in the Law 
of Numbers vi. It will be convenient to examine other accounts 
and references from the standpoint of this law, to see how far 
they pre-suppose or exclude any or all of the regulations therein 
contained. It is not very necessary to determine for this purpose 
the date of the law in question. It will be sufficient therefore to 
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say here that it forms part of the Priestly Code, that term being 
used in its widest sense as including the secondary as well as the 
primary elements in the priestly part of the Pentateuch. The 
date of the literary origin of the law falls somewhere about or 
after 500 B.C. 

(i) The vow.—Naziriteship according to the law in Numbers vi 
is the result of a vow on the part of the person who becomes 
a Nazirite’, On the other hand, there is no evidence that either 
Samson or Samuel or the Nazirites mentioned in Am. ii 11 ff. ever 
took a vow; though Samuel is the subject of a vow taken by his 
mother (1 Sam.i11). Likea prophet (Jer.i 5), the Nazirite of early 
times might be sanctified from the womb (Judg. xiii 5). 

(ii) Zhe term—This brings us at once to an obvious difference 
which has always been recognized, though not perhaps sufficiently 
explained. The law is concerned with a terminable vow ; Samuel 
and Samson are Nazirites for life. Were these two forms of 
Naziriteship—the permanent and the temporary—equally ancient ? 
If not, which was the more ancient? And was the younger a 
mere development from the elder? Did permanent and termin- 
able Naziriteship always, did they ever, co-exist ? In the present 
section I will simply state and examine the direct evidence. 
Indirectly the treatment of the hair (see next section) bears on 
the question. 

a. There is no direct evidence of the existence of temporary 
Nazirites before the Exile. Samson was a Nazirite for life 
(Judg. xiii 5, 7); Samuel was to remain unshorn all his days 
(1 Sam. i 11). In both the foregoing cases the Nazirite was 
intended to be such from birth to death. The remaining early 
reference to Nazirites is in Am. ii 11 ff—‘I raised up of your sons 
for prophets, and of your young men for Nazirites.... But ye 
gave the Nazirites wine to drink: and commanded the prophets, 
saying, Prophesy not.’ Here the Nazirites are mentioned as 
a parallel class to the prophets; like the prophets, they owe 
their position to JAHWE, not to any vow they have taken upon 
themselves; and there is as little reason for supposing that their 
calling was temporary as there would be for thinking that the 
prophetic calling was such. 

* See also Nazir—the tract of the Mishna which deals with Nazirites—passsr, 
and, though the term Nazirite is not actually used, Acts xxi 23 ff, Jos. B. J. ii 15. 1. 
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5. Post-exilic references to Nazirites chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, are to temporary Nazirites. The Nazirites mentioned 
iin 1 Mac. iii 49 ff. ‘had accomplished their days’; and Josephus 
(Ant. xix 6.1) refers to a large number of temporary Nazirites 
(Natipaloy .. μάλα συχνούς). There is another passage in Josephus 
(B. F. ii 15. 1), which, though it does not mention them by name, 
almost certainly refers to Nazirites, and this also illustrates the 
frequency of temporary Nazirites in the first century A.D. 
Speaking of Bernice’s presence in Jerusalem in order to fulfil 
a vow, Josephus goes on to say that it was customary with people 
overtaken by illness or otherwise in distress to make a vow, and, 
for thirty days before discharging it, to abstain from wine and 
from shaving the hair'. The four men also for whom Paul was 
at charges that they might shave their heads (Acts xxi 23 ff.) 
seem to have been Nazirites. It appears to have been a common 
act of benevolence or generosity to defray the cost of the offerings 
required of persons bound by a vow of Naziriteship?. Finally, 
from the tractate Vazir also it appears that temporary Nazirite- 
ship was common in later Jewish history ; and that the vow, very 
generally taken for thirty days, was lightly made, frequently 
almost assuming the character of a bet (cf. Nazir v 6 ff.). 

¢. Certain and direct evidence of life-long Nazirites at this later 
period is, I think, lacking. The case of John the Baptist is often 
cited (so recently e.g. by Plummer on Lk. i 15). But the absence 
of any allusion to the most characteristic mark of the Nazirite, 
viz. the growth of the hair, renders the instance very precarious. 
Hegesippus’ description (in Eusebius 7. £. ii 23. 4-6) of ‘ James 


1 ᾿Ἐκεδήμει δὲ [Βερνίκη] ἐν τοῖς Ἱεροσολύμοις εὐχὴν ἐκτελοῦσα τῷ Θεῷ. τοὺς γὰρ 
ἣ νόσῳ καταπονουμένους, f τισιν ἄλλαις ἀνάγκαις, ἔθος εὔχεσθαι πρὸ τριάκοντα ἡμερῶν. 
ἧς ἀποδώσειν μέλλοιεν θυσίας οἴνου τε ἀφέξεσθαι καὶ ξυρήσεσθαι τὰς κόμας. The absten- 
tion from shaving during the thirty days is an implication, not, if the text be correct, 
a direct statement of the passage. 

? Cf. Nazir, ii 5 ff., ‘(If any one says),I will be a Nazirite and will bind myself to 
shave a Nazirite, and his comrade hear and say, I also I will be a Nazirite and bind 
myself to shave a Nazirite ; then if they are wise they will shave one another, and if 
not, they will shave other Nazirites (49) 230) Wom Ywan yoo) YD m5 %y1 NT 
Dome OD O'7530 Ww) OND τὶ NN TM O90 OPS Yt ON ὙῈ mH34).’ On this Bartenora 
comments—The meaning is, he enters on Naziriteship himself and undertakes to 
furnish the offerings for another Nazirite. Similarly Maimonides. So when Josephus 
records (An?. xix 6. 1) that Agrippa ordered many Nazirites to be shaved, we are 
no doubt to understand that the king defrayed the cost of the requisite offerings 
(note the context of the passage). 
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the brother of the Lord’ comes much nearer. But the truth is, 
the descriptions of John the Baptist in the Gospels (Mt. iii 4= 
Mk. i 6=Lk.i 15; Mt.xi18= Lk. vii 33), and of James in Eusebius 
are descriptions of permanent asceftcs (cf. especially Mt. xi 18= 
Lk. vii 33 for John); and their practice in so far as it resembles 
that of the Nazirite is but paré of their ascetic life. We have no 
ground for thinking that the permanent Nazirites of early Israel 
were ascetics; Samson must strike us as very much the reverse. 
The best evidence for permanent Nazirites in later Judaism is 
Nazir. But are the regulations for the life-long Nazirite there given 
called forth by the actualities of life or the speculative legalism 
of the Rabbis? This is too large a question to discuss here. 

To sum up: permanent Nazirites were a familiar feature in 
early Hebrew society; a case needs to be made out for the 
existence of temporary Nazirites before the Exile, though the 
paucity of our evidence does not justify us in using the argz- 
mentum e silentio to deny their existence: after the Exile down 
to the Fall of Jerusalem, temporary Nazirites were numerous, 
permanent Nazirites probably rare, if known at all, in actual life. 

(iii) Phe treatment of the Nazirite’s hair.—The growth of the 
hair is common to both forms of Naziriteship; it plays a con- 
spicuous part in the Samson stories; it is the subject of one of 
the regulations in the law. It was so characteristic a feature 
of the Nazirite that, at least as early as the sixth century B.C., 
Nazirite was used metaphorically of an unclipped vine (Lev. xxv 
5,11). It would almost appear from Judg. xvi 17 that it was at 
one time the only essential characteristic of the Nazirite. The 
growth of the hair is the most certainly permanent feature of 
the Nazirite from the earliest to the latest times. And yet even 
here a most significant difference emerges. The hair of a tem- 
porary Nazirite becomes at the close of the period of the vow 
a hair offering (Num. vi 18); but this is precisely what the hair 
of the life-long Nazirite never was and never could be, Is the 
treatment of the hair in the former case, then, a mere modification 
of the treatment in the latter ? Is it not at least equally probable 
that it has an independent origin, and that the striking difference in 
the end and purpose of the two treatments is to be thus explained? 

Neither treatment should be explained as to its origin by 
peculiarly Hebrew ideas; for both treatments are wide-spread 
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and originate in very primitive doctrine!; viz. that the hair, 
whether remaining on the body or cut off, is, so to speak, part 
of the man’s personality ; hence, (1) if it is considered important 
to preserve a man’s personality intact, his strength undiminished, 
he is never shorn at all; (2) shorn hair must be preserved from 
improper uses, especially from falling into the hands of one’s 
foes, for power over the hair would give them power also over the 
man ; (3) for the same reason shorn hair is a most suitable sacrifice ; 
it is the offering of a part of one’s self. The treatment of the hair 
of the permanent Nazirite must be explained by (1); that of the 
temporary Nazirite by (3) rather than by (2), for the fact that 
the hair is burnt in the altar fire points to its sacrificial character’. 
There are other instances of what may reasonably be explained 
as survivals of hair-offerings among the Hebrews: such are the 
shaving of the head for the dead (e. g. Deut. xiv 1; see Driver's 
note on the passage) and, possibly, Absalom’s annual cutting of 
his hair (2 Sam. xiv 26). In any case the growth of the hair is not 
so peculiar to the two forms of Nazirites that we need on this 
account to explain the treatment of the hair by the temporary 
Nazirite as a mere modification of its treatment by the permanent 
Nazirite. The converse supposition is very unlikely ; if the hair 
was first suffered to grow in order that it might furnish an offering, 
it is exceedingly improbable that the practice was so modified 
that the offering became an impossibility. 

(iv) Avoidance of pollution by a dead body.—Dead bodies were 
in general a cause of pollution (Num. xix); the special regulation 
laid down in the law for a Nazirite who became thus polluted is 
quite intelligible as a regulation for persons under a femporary vow. 
Pollution of this kind may befall any one quite accidentally ; if the 
vow is temporary and has been accidentally interrupted, it can be 
recommenced as the law provides (Num. vi 9-12). This is impos- 
sible if Naziriteship was in the first instance intended to be life-long. 
Could such regulations have been framed for a large class of life- 
long devotees such as the Nazirites appear to have been (see above, 

1 Cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, i 193-207; Tylor, Primitive Culture*, ii 401 ; Robert- 
son Smith, Religion of Semiles*, pp. 323-333; Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, i 247-251; Vendidad, Fargard xvii, with Darmesteter’s introductory note, 
S. B. E. iv p. 185 ff. 


3 Cf. the treatment of hair by the Arabs at the close of a vow, Wellhausen, Resée, 
p. 118. 
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sect. ii a)? The only other instance of any one being forbidden to 
incur pollution by the dead under any circumstances is that of an 
individual—the high priest (Lev. xxi το ἢ, But we may go 
further: the very purpose and character of Samson’s life is incon- 
sistent with avoidance of pollution by the dead: cf. particularly 
Judg. xv 8, 16. Samuel, too, must have suffered pollution when 
he ‘hewed Agag in pieces’ (1 Sam. xv 33). The difficulty was 
already perceived and,in their own way, met by the early Rabbis: 
Samson, so they inferred, belonged to an entirely different order of 
Nazirites, subject to entirely different regulations from those laid 
down in the law. ‘What is the difference between a perpetual 
Nazirite (i.e. one who has taken the vow according to the law for 
life) and a Nazirite of the Samson type? A perpetual Nazirite, 
when his hair becomes heavy, may lighten it (by cutting it) with 
a razor, and must then present the three (sacrificial) animals (Num. 
vi 14); and if he becomes (accidentally) defiled (by contact with the 
dead) he must bring the offering (required in the case) of (such) 
defilement (Numb. vi 9-12). A Nazirite of the Samson type must 
never cut his hair when it grows heavy; on the other hand, if he 
becomes polluted by the dead he does not bring the offering 
(required by the law in the case) of (such) defilement !) Nazir i ἃ. 
Permission to cut the hair of the perpetual Nazirite seems based 
on the practice of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv 26), who was held to have 
been a perpetual Nazirite*. It is then no mere argumentum δ 
stlentio that enables us to assert that at least one regulation of 
the law did not apply to the perpetual Nazirite of early times. 

(v) Abstinence from all products of the vine and from all 
intoxicants——Was this a permanent element in Naziriteship? 
Much depends on the amount of prejudice we feel justified in 
carrying with us from the law (Num. vi 4) to our consideration 
of the earlier passages. In view of the conclusion reached in the 
preceding section, we may well consider them without such 
prejudice. Taking them seriatim we notice— 

a, The case of Samuel. The story of Samuel's birth {τ Sam. i) 
is drawn from a source probably belonging to the eighth century 
B.c. If we might follow the LXX in 1 Sam. i 11, the 


* DRY MOT wD NID) Na PO Nw Tn DAY Ὑ ΠΟΘ yd ony YD ΓΔ AD 
ROS TP MID WS HOD) DN) Fp De Nw PIT wow ὙῺ Ako PW Μ3Ὁ KDE 
* See Bartenora and Maimonides on Nazir i 2 in Surenhusius, Mishna, 
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«nforcement on Nazirites of abstinence from intoxicants would 
te clearly established for that period. For in the LXX 
-Hannah’s vow with regard to Samuel includes the clause, absent 
from the Hebrew, καὶ οἶνον καὶ μέθυσμα ov πίεται. But the LXX 
is ‘probably an amplification of the Hebrew text, by means of 
elements borrowed from Num. iii 9, xviii 6, vi 3 designed with 
the view of representing Samuel’s dedication as more complete’ 1. 
This then leaves us without conclusive evidence either one way 
or the other. Samuel used to be present on festal occasions 
when it can scarcely be doubted that wine was drunk, and we 
are never told that he himself abstained; see 1 Sam. ix 11 ff. 
(from one of the earliest sources incorporated in the book of 
Samuel, belonging to the tenth or ninth century B.c.), 1 Sam. 
xi 14 ff., xvi 2 ff. 

&. Samson. It is difficult to think of Samson sitting as 
a teetotaler at the feasts or drinking-bouts (mnwo) that he gave. 
Had the writer had this in mind we should have expected him 
to dwell on Samson’s singularity, rather than on his following the 
common practice of bridegrooms in his day (Judg. xiv 10). 

Against the fact that the stories of Samson do not leave upon 
us the impression of one who was a total abstainer, we have 
to set the fact that his mother is bidden to abstain from all 
intoxicants, all products of the vine, all unclean eatables 
(Judg. xiii 4, 7, 14). The inference commonly made that the 
writer thought of the son as permanently subject to the same 
restrictions, though not necessary, is certainly neither unreason- 
able nor improbable. But what was the date of the writer in 
question? This cannot be discussed here; it must suffice to refer 
to Béhme’s discussion 2, in which he argues for the presence of 
glosses in the story of Samson’s birth (Judg. xiii), or to Budde’s 
commentary (pp. 90 ff.) where the position is maintained that that 
story, itself composite, is later in origin than the other stories 
about Samson. It is worth observing that the other stories 
presuppose that part of the angel’s message (xiii 4 f.) which refers 
to the growth of Samson’s hair (Judg. xvi 17), but show no 
knowledge of any of the other restrictions. 

c. The Nazirite contemporaries of Amos.—The passage in 


1 Driver, Hebrew Text of Samuel, pp. 10 f. 
2 Zestschr. far die A. T. Wissenschaft, 1885, pp. 261 ff. 
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Amos ii 11 ff. gains additional point if we assume that Nazirites 
at the time were compelled to abstain from wine: but it does not 
necessarily presuppose such a regulation. There is a passage in 
Isaiah (xxviii 7) worth citing in this connexion— the priest and 
the prophet have erred through strong drink, they are swallowed 
up of wine, they are gone astray through strong drink: they err 
in vision, they stumble in judgment.’ In the light of this we could 
explain the passages in Amos as meaning simply—you stopped 
the activity of the Nazirites by making them intoxicated, and the 
message of the prophets by forbidding them to speak. Still this 
is scarcely the most probable explanation: and it may be con- 
sidered likely that abstinence from wine (though not necessarily 
also from all products of the vine) goes back as far as the eighth 
century B.C, 

(vi) Zhe offerings,—These are made either (a) at the end of the 
period of the vow, or (4) on the interruption of a vow by 
accidental pollution. Since, as we have seen (section iv), the 
permanent Nazirite was not affected in any special manner by 
pollution, it is unlikely that the permanent Nazirite ever made 
any offerings in consequence of his Naziriteship. This constitutes 
a significant difference; for the offerings in the case of the 
temporary Nazirite formed an important, perhaps the most 
fundamental, element in the vow; the abstinences enforced during 
the period of the vow being subsidiary to the final act, A parallel 
is afforded by the Arabic Ihram!, 

Under the several preceding sections, I have drawn attention 
to certain indisputable and certain probable or possible differences 
between the permanent and the temporary Nazirite, or, to put 
it otherwise, between the Nazirite as known to us from pre-exilic 
sources and the Nazirite as known to us from post-exilic sources. 
How are these differences to be accounted for? The data do not 
justify a very complete or certain answer. But I will conclude 
with making a few suggestions as to various possibilities and with 
pointing out the uncertainty of some prevalent theories which 
are in danger of being put forward as established facts. 

1. I have assumed up till now that when the story tells us 
that Samson was a Nazirite it intends us to understand that 
he belonged to a clearly defined class marked by certain recog- 


1 See Wellhausen, Reste des Arab. Heidenthums', 116-118. 
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nized peculiarities. This is not absolutely necessary ; the word 
itself simply means a devotee. It is possible that the writer may 
mean nothing more than that he is to be devoted to JAHWE, and 
that he might have used the term Nazirite indifferently of various 
classes of sacred persons, such as prophets or priests. In that 
case the earliest use of the term in a more specific sense would 
be Am. ii 11 ff. But this is not probable. In view of the close 
association of the term with a reference to the unshorn hair in 
Judg. xvi 17, and the subsequent metaphorical use of Nazirite 
of the unclipped vine (Lev. xxv 5), it is tolerably certain that, 
as early as the tenth century, Nazirite denoted a person devoted 
to JAHWE, and outwardly distinguished by his unshorn locks. 

2. The prohibition in the law of wine, strong drink, and the 
products of the vine, looks as though it were due to a fusion 
of two heterogeneous customs. Wine may be forbidden either 
as an intoxicant or as a product of the vine; in the former case 
all other intoxicants are naturally included in the prohibition 
(‘wine and strong drink’); in the latter all other products of 
the vine (‘wine and the products of the vine’). The former 
prohibition may have regard to the incapacitating effects of 
alcoholic liquors (so probably in the case of the priests at the 
time of officiating, Ezek. xliv 21, Lev. x 9) or to their agreeable- 
ness to the appetite, a consideration which may account for 
abstinence from these liquors during the period of a vow'. But 
neither of these two reasons would account for the prohibition 
of all products of the vine. This latter prohibition has been 
explained with much probability as originating in a strict desire 
to keep to ancient custom ; the vine was unknown to the nomads ; 
religious conservatism led certain classes of devotees upon settle- 
ment in Canaan, a land of vines, to avoid everything connected 
with it*. The Rechabites, with whom the Nazirites have been 
compared, were in all probability such a class of devotees main- 
taining from religious motives an ancient mode of life—abstaining 
from wine, though not so far as we know from other intoxi- 
cants, from planting vineyards, sowing seed, and building houses 


' Cf. the cases of abstinence from wine and women during a vow among the 
Arabs, cited by Wellhausen, Reste', 116. 

? Cf. e.g. Smend, Alttestamenthche Religionsgeschichte', p.152n; Kayser-Marti, 
Theologie des A. T.* 77; Nowack, Hebr. Arch. ii 133 ff. 
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(Jer. xxxv), But if this be the true explanation of the Nazirite 
custom, it does not account for the prohibition of all intoxicants ; 
for not all intoxicants are unknown tothe nomads. It appears to 
me hazardous to infer that the early Hebrew Nazirites were, like 
the Rechabites, protestants against the culture and life of Canaan; 
their abstinence from wine, on which the comparison is generally 
based, is far from proved; and then again, can Samson, who takes 
his wives of the people of the land, and who attends their festivals, 
be seriously regarded as an opponent of Canaanite culture? 

3. Possible stages in the growth of Naziriteship. The stories 
of Samson and Samuel show clearly that in early Israel certain 
devotees left their hair unshorn in token of their devotion to 
JAHWE. This practice need not be regarded either as a remnant 
of nomadic life, or as due to Canaanite influence. It is based 
on beliefs shown by anthropological research to be widespread. 
Such devotees were sometimes called Nazirites, a term which was, 
probably as early as the tenth century B.C., specifically employed 
of devotees who suffered their hair to grow long. In the eighth 
century Nazirites were a familiar class of sacred persons similar 
in some respects to the prophets. When we next hear of Nazirites 
we find them to be persons who take a vow upon themselves for 
a short period, and at the end of the period make an offering of 
their hair and present certain animal offerings as well. How 
can the change be accounted for? I suggest the following as 
a possible explanation. 

Vows were commonly taken in early times; and to judge 
by analogies, such as those instanced above among the Arabs, 
and by the later Hebrew practice in the case of the Nazirite’s 
vow, certain abstinences were practised during the period of 
the vow. In some cases the hair was suffered to grow and 
offered at the close of the period of the vow. To persons under 
such vows the term Nazirite, originally used of permanent religious 
devotees, was extended on account of the common treatment of 
the hair. But at what period? This cannot be certainly deter- 
mined, It was possible as soon as the secondary sense of the 
word Nazirite (a person with unshorn hair) exceeded in pro- 
minence the primary sense (a devotee); and this had certainly 
taken place by the sixth century B.C., as is shown by the 
metaphorical use of the word in Lev. xxv 5,11. It is perhaps 
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most likely that the old term received this new application 
at the time when the old application had ceased to be necessary 
owing to the disappearance of the class which it had defined. 

In this case then the term Nazirite would be ancient, but 
not as applied to persons under a temporary vow; many regula- 
tions in the law of Numbers vi are also ancient, though not 
originally connected with Nazirites, some being derived from 
the practice of associating certain inconveniences with the term 
of a vow, some from the protests of religious classes against 
prevalent customs. The fusion took place when the origin of 
the latter type of practices had been lost sight of. 

But in detail all this is merely suggestive. My main object 
has been to raise the question whether the connexion between 
the permanent Nazirite and the temporary Nazirite was more 
than nominal and external. If the connexion be only such, it 
cannot but be misleading to explain the one institution by the 
other, or to interpret the one set of passages by reference to 
the other set. 

G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 
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CHURCH AFFAIRS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


ALL our teachers, from Plato to Bacon,and from Bacon to Mill’, 
have shown the worthlessness by itself of the ‘study of pottery in 
the pot.’ But there is a work for the reporter of the concrete. 
We must know ‘the pot’; and missions are a part of that great 
Datum from the contemplation of which alone sacred science 
reaches true and important conclusions. To refuse the gracious 
invitation of the Editor, might be to suggest that Theology can 
only regard records, or that the Pastoral life of the Church can be 
independent of the best Christian thought. It will be fortunate 
for me if I can do even a small part of their duty who Vaturam 
rei in ipsa re perscrutantur, with respect to Christian interests 
in South Africa and those forces to which no pause for reinforce- 
ment will be afforded even by the terrible exhaustion of natural 
vigour which must follow the present war. The first moment 
of peace will be the moment of renewed and heavier demands 
upon every leavening element of Colonial life, and principally 
upon the Church. Even now it is our duty to consider the 
conditions under which we may serve in Christ the interests 
both of the men of our own race or colour, and of the immense 
native and mixed populations which outnumber them on the whole 
in the proportion of ten to one, and in some quarters of four 
hundred to one. 

Work, then, among our own near kindred, and work among 
native tribes to the exclusion of the mixed coloured people, will 
form the divisions of our present subject. Of both I have seen 
something in many different quarters of South Africa, and if with 
less light, yet with more of intimacy than can belong to those who 
are not tied to the country by the bonds of regular duty. 

' In a letter to Professor Nichol (1834) J. 5, Mill speaks of the feebleness and 
shallowness of an address upon agricultural interests made to agriculturalists by 


a landowner, who, presumably, had no better preparation for his speech than a 
practical and feeling interest in the subject of it. 
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Impressions gathered in days of constant business are dis- 
tinguished and diminished into clearness in a time of rest. Some 
Opinions become convictions. Yet nothing takes the place of long 
experience, and one submits every statement, with a strong sense 
of its tentative character, to the better judgement of old South 
Africans. There can be no attempt, either, for any man to put 
down all that he thinks, or to review ever so scantily all his 
sources of knowledge. Africa is a stimulating subject, and at 
every stage a great deal must be left unsaid. 

Of the religious life among Europeans we can only touch 
that of the English Church, the Church of South Africa. The 
Dutch Bodies, which follow the model of Geneva and Scottish 
Presbyterianism, form a world by themselves of which we know 
too little. They are probably not directly concerned in the 
religious future of the English. And although there is much 
mutual good feeling between different Denominations of English- 
men, yet every clergyman is so busy with his own organization, 
that we know little with any measure of exactness of anything 
which lies beyond the limits of the English Church. Of the 
Dutch it should be said that, during the time of their unchallenged 
predominance, they impressed upon the laws and customs of the 
country, upon the minds of the old colonists and even of the old 
coloured populations, a genuine recognition of Divine Revelation 
as a reality which should govern life and shape a polity. The 
institutions which reflect this belief! are not yet out of harmony 
with the mind and temper of the Colony any more than of the 
Republics. The Dutch have given us much which is worth 
keeping, and we have reason to pray that the Cape in becoming 
more English may not become in certain real though limited 
respects less godly. If the English Church may claim a better 
name in respect of her dealings with natives, her record has been 
shorter, her difficulties less, though the temptations of her people 
have at times not been less tragic ; and perhaps the good done is 
less due to a national effort, than to the sacrifices of individuals. 
Among the ‘old Kaffrarians’ of the Eastern Province (it is the 
honourable style of those who were concerned in the old Border 


' For example, the observance of Sunday, Good Friday, Ascension Day, and 
occasional days of prayer appointed by public authority, has always a large measure 
of reality. 
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wars) some of the men who have suffered most from the hostilities 
of natives are now among their warmest friends. 

The English Church in South Africa disappoints some people 
who are accustomed to the large‘ plant,’ and the numbers, and 
the wealth of the Church of England. The disappointment is one 
which finds a parallel in connexion with the secular condition of 
South Africa. We had heard long before we entered it so 
much about this country that an over-estimate was inevitable. 
Twice in twenty years South African affairs have been in the 
blazing focus of political interest. Great forces are at work there 
and a great future at stake. And accordingly new comers are 
unprepared for the unsubstantial roughness of Capetown, and 
the rare evidences of wealth in the country. As an English 
country it is still new, or at least still primitive. It has pro- 
longed the period of rawness, and possesses a kind of downy 
antiquity, an old-established youth. Paedogenesis has happened 
as in Axolotl, and the ‘Old Colony’ has been too busy creating 
new ones, to grow mature herself. Most of the inconveniences 
are, or were before the war, in the course of being remedied. 
But in aspect our western port still falls behind what an English- 
man has pictured as the centre of interests so stirring, and just 
as men expect more of the State, so they expect of the Church 
more than they find of the outward equipment of success. In 
organization, indeed, the Church, as in more famous histories, is 
here also some stages ahead of the State. She has finished her 
storms of settlement. Some of the problems which will perhaps 
arrive at home have here been very successfully solved. But on 
this very account, and just because we knew so much of the heroic 
faith which directed her rulers and her faithful people, we could 
scarcely imagine how slender were her material resources. The 
Church has bravely marched pari passu with the Empire, and 
spreads on either hand into great regions beyond; her bishops 
and clergy compose a little army of the hardest material; the 
native forces of the Church were found in trying times sufficient 
both in impulse and in directive value. Only the commissariat 
is in fault, and the ranks by far too thin. British clergymen, 
like British soldiers, have no chance to fight in column ; they are 
extended over an immense and unmanageable front. 

Here is a Church then, whose canonical structure has borne the 
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test of rough labour, and which has successfully made the boldest 
experiment in lay government; where the different claims of Pro- 
vincial, Diocesan, and Parochial property are capitally managed ; 
and where priesthood holds its rightful place in presence of the 
constitutional freedom of a genuine laity, and the constitutional 
leadership of rulers who have made episcopal government a 
daily reality rather than an occasional burden. This Church 
will presently, as we trust, have to provide for a fuller de— 
velopment of English life in South Africa. Is it too much 
to hope that the eternal want of pence, the scarcity of men, 
the impossibility sometimes of securing the men who offer 
themselves, will be relieved in the coming years? Some- 
thing towards this end must still, even in normal times, be done 
by England. The country which has enriched individuals is 
far from rich in the sense of possessing rich residents. The 
parishes do more on the average for themselves than English 
parishes do. But the small sum which comes from England, 
if it were doubled, might give to the Episcopal administration 
all the difference between the free choice of what is best, and 
the forced acceptance of what is possible. Colonial life, with 
its free movement and the open texture of its society, hardens 
and develops character. But the excellence of the clergy is no 
good reason for making each man do the work of three. The 
Grand-Duke Constantine of Russia dreaded a war because it 
would spoil the troops which his incessant drill had brought to 
an ideal perfection of tenue. There is no tendency, and no need, 
to save up the forces of the Church in a mere regularity. But 
there is a limit to the spirit of adventure, and men should not 
be left single-handed in immense ‘parishes,’ the size of Cumber- 
land. It is even fortunate that, for the present, supplies from 
England, of money as well as of men, should be necessary 
for the Church of South Africa. A conscious dependence upon 
the home country is still of advantage to us in Church matters 
as well as in politics and trade. The means raised in the Colonies 
are, it must be understood, very much greater than those con- 
tributed by the benevolent in Great Britain!, but that indispens- 


1 For example in 1896, in the Diocese of Capetown, the sum raised for ordinary 
Church purposes alone in the parishes was £20,700; the sum raised for the Arch- 
bishop in England was about £1,500. To both sides of this account an addition 
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able subsidiary supply has a very large effect in keeping our 
life open to the wide streams of English life, in guarding us 
against the rigidity which might otherwise attack a small and 
heavily burdened community. The Church of England’s his- 
torical relation to the State, as it is at present understood, 
prevents of course a closer unity of administration between 
her and the Colonial Church. But even now, while events are 
perhaps preparing a more generous association in England of 
different powers, there is nothing to regret in the observable 
relaxation of the spirit of Provincial self-defence, The time 
when Provincial independence was the one thing to be guarded 
has gone by; and there is no good reason to fear that by main- 
taining a full representation of the complex life of the English 
Church, Africa will be led to reproduce those superficial varia- 
tions which are rather the angles of a constrained position, than 
the evidence of important tendencies of thought. 

But if the financial dependence were at an end to-morrow, 
we should still need the personal help of men and women from 
Great Britain; so spare is the whole framework of society, so 
small the number who, in that world of gallant and necessary 
material enterprise, can devote themselves to its higher interests, 
Africa, the breeder of thousands, is the hungry devourer of chosen 
leaders; and, for a time beyond our largest practical forecast, 
our cry to England must still be for strong men. 

It is perhaps in Rhodesia, more than anywhere else in South 
Africa, where the need of menis most keenly felt,and where there will 
always be the warmest welcome to such as are fit to keep in touch 
with all classes of Englishmen. The development of that country 
is already rapid, and there is an effort to direct it. The Chartered 
Company is quite favourable to all solid works of evangelization or 
education. The new Education Ordinance shows that, though 
strictly ‘undenominational,’ the ruling powers of Rhodesia are 
actively sympathetic in their attitude to Christianity. In Rhodesia 
it would be doubly deplorable to see an unleavened society grow 
up. Other great opportunities have been missed. This one surely 
will not be. The urgency of the situation is keenly, I had almost 
said bitterly, felt by many of the new colonists. They see a 


of many special sums must be made; but the figures given represent the pro- 
portion, 
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bishop full of ardour, but sadly needing reinforcements; and 
in Rhodesia, in face of the growing volume of intelligent and 
vigorous English life, it is natural for some to ask whether we 
can spare any teachers to the natives while the flower of English 
youth is left unguided, whether it is not a duty to suspend all 
mission work until the centres of European life are properly 
equipped. 

The complaint, the advice are natural, but they are not sound. 
The vigour of missions—and it is the second division of our 
subject—is not the cause anywhere of weakness in the ‘white’ 
churches, nor will the neglect of the natives provide better for the 
English. It will only diminish the total of Evangelical enterprise. 
The men for the one work are not the men for the other; and 
however tempting it may be to some, we cannot leave the natives 
alone. Capetown shows us how little we can afford to leave 
a non-Christian population untouched ; and this even if we set 
out of account most of the better and truer motives which 
influence mankind. The Church and society of Rhodesia would 
be something other than Christian if it could patiently see 
missionary effort relaxed. 

Perhaps there will always be men who, being themselves Chris- 
tians, talk of the uselessness of Christian missions. In Africa such 
people generally base their opinion upon some reported saying 
of an old inhabitant, to the effect that every Kafir Christian 
is a dishonest man and a good servant spoiled. The old colonist 
of immense experience, if he ever said a word of the kind, 
perhaps turns out to be a man who does not know the difference 
between a Kafir,a Malay !, and a Cape coloured man of Hottentot 
blood. He has employed Mohammedans as his porters, and 
hazards a picture of a Christian Zulu. This is an extreme but 
not an unknown case. And something approaching this lack 
of distinction is not uncommon. Now a Kafir is as much like a 
Malay, as a Swiss guide is like a Jew of Seville. And a coloured 
man of the Cape may be like anything on the face of the earth. 
I distrust therefore the judgement of a man who speaks of all 


1 The Malays proper of Capetown are descended from slaves brought from Java 
by the early Dutch settlers) They are Mohammedans, and all people of any race 
or colour who have joined their community and adopted their religion are called in 
Capetown ‘ Malays.’ They number some thousands and are good citizens. 
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these classes together. He is plainly a loose, though an honest, 
observer. Those who found on his dictum, and have never 
for instance exchanged a word with an experienced magistrate, 
commonly proceed to say two things; first, that liars are 
always more numerous than elsewhere in the neighbourhood 
of a mission station, and secondly, that missionaries have 
demoralized native society by upsetting the old native customs, 
and thereby removing the only sanctions of morality which 
the native mind can apprehend. 

This sort of speech is almost composed of fallacy. It is based 
upon a blind attachment to the method of agreement. The neigh- 
bourhood of a mission is a neighbourhood of liars and other. 
undesirable people. Grant the statement, which remains without 
proof. But the neighbourhood of a mission is the neighbourhood of 
a village, of a white centre, of a railway station, the neighbourhood 
of shops, of canteens, of idle questioners and idle answers. And 
all the natives one meets in such a district are not Christians, 
They all wear clothes indeed in a measure, if the station is a fairly 
big one. It is a police regulation, One borrows this European 
raiment to come into town. But it is rash to assume that clothing 
is the sole criterion and principal machine of the Catholic faith. 
A Kafir in a coat, in the environs of a brandy-shop, does not fairly 
give the character to the mission which is trying to close the 
brandy-shop, and whose sons incur ecclesiastical censure by 
entering it. In the territories across the Kei, in Tembuland 
for example and Griqualand East, where it is illegal and even 
uncommon to serve natives with drink, and where coats are not 
de rigueur, your tourist, surrounded perhaps by ardent Methodists 
in blanket robes, rejoices over the morality of an unspoiled 
heathen country! Coats are not Christianity, the ‘school-Kafir’ 
is not always baptized, and the mission is not the only influence 
existing in a white outpost. And yet respectable men, unac- 
quainted with the superior exactness of the proof by differences, 
will doubtless go on to the end ‘Tepeating the same foolish ‘ argu- 
ments,’ 

The other half of their position, one would think, might answer 
itself. Missions have destroyed the old sanctions of morality! 
What were these sanctions? and what would have become of 
them if missions had never moved? They were the practice 
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“<r supposed practice of putting adulterous wives to death, and 
So forth. Those who are best acquainted with native traditions 
have reason to suspect that these savage punishments were 
very unequally inflicted; that the supposed purity of native 
manners was largely conventional; and that in the bloodiest 
times, in Zululand, as in chaster communities, a rich man could 
do what he chose. A life forfeited could be redeemed with live- 
stock ; and at the best it was only the crime of being found out 
that was visited. But, supposing for an instant the heathen 
morality to have been all that is sometimes claimed for it, and 
the strictness of polygamous marriage guarded by impartial 
murder, what was to become of it on the advent of a civilized 
power? Is it imagined that England or Cape Colony would 
permit every 2ὲγ6 de famille to execute at his will the respondents 
in his village divorce court? These ‘sanctions’ of a primitive 
morality would become in their turn subjects for the police to 
deal with. No! the ancient discipline, more or less effective as 
the facts may be, must inevitably disappear before civilization. 
It is order, police, Imperial sovereignty, the Pax Britannica, 
which have destroyed the sanctions of the old social system. 
Missions could do nothing to preserve or to abolish them. They 
perished when they passed within the frontiers of the Empire; 
they perished with those perpetual wars which, no doubt, in ages 
before did much to discipline and decimate the manhood of 
the tribes, and for which no adequate substitute has yet been 
provided to occupy their adventurous youth. ‘ Deprived of 
warfare,’ a bishop said with pathos in my hearing, ‘our natives 
have been forced to turn their attention to beer.’ 

Shall we have done then with this legend about the missionary’s 
destruction of the patriarchal authority? Can we part with this 
time-honoured identification of the coat and the creed? There 
is a line where the coat is common, and the creed rare ; whole 
regions where the creed is conquering and the coat almost 
unknown. But the sartorial philosophy will probably be too 
strong for us. There are people who having acquired an opinion — 
will hardly part from it. They dread that they may never 
get another. Can we, with any face, propose as a substitute 
for that wear-resisting prejudice, a consideration of the genuine 
facts of the case ; the consideration, namely, of the extraordinary 
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power of the faith, a power which is daily in evidence, to control 
and to refine native human nature, to sweeten and pacify and 
strengthen native common life? The more I see and know 
of native men, and I know many of them very intimately, the 
more I am amazed at the self-control which the Christians 
among them maintain in the midst of the disorganization which 
appears in the lower levels of city life. In Capetown natives who 
have never before entered a town naturally see little of its better 
side, but are confronted by every symptom of depravity. Drink, 
which is illegal in Kaffraria, is offered them by canteens at every 
corner, and there are many other circumstances of moral disad- 
vantage. Yet, in spite of all this, the men of the mission remain 
sober and perfectly well conducted, although they have money to 
spare, for the whole of six months or a year during which they are 
separated from their families. They give gladly to the support of 
their mission, they gladly spend their evenings in school or religious 
instruction, and are content with rough accommodation, for 
which they pay, and which they regard as a real home and 
shelter against that which they fear above all things—namely, sin. 
I fancy that most South Africans know but little either of the 
discipline to which native Christians freely submit, or of the way 
in which native Christians are made. They do not know that men, 
after patiently listening to instruction for a long period, enter 
with full consideration into the catechumenate, and passing 
sometimes from their country missions to Capetown and back 
again more than once, persevere for two years, maybe, and 
more, before they are baptized. Baptism, as natives are well 
aware, involves a life-long dedication to those strict ways of 
conduct which they have followed since admission to the cate- 
chumenate ; an abandonment of all that licence which, whatever 
was once the case, now exists in heathen life, and a constant 
effort to enter more deeply into the Christian faith. It is a 
yoke which natives put on with a glad heart at last, though 
they linger before the sacrifice. There is in them an entire 
absence of that half-shame which tinges too often an English- 
man's esteem of his religion. It is to them a matter inexpressibly 
solemn, real and precious; fenced by painful sacrifices, but 
every way honourable and great. Even the heathen or the 
inquirer who turns away, as very many do, often turns away 
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Somewhat sorrowful; and if, as may happen, with a frank 
reference for ‘heathen custom,’ a phrase for a man’s freedom 
Ὧο please his lower nature, it is yet absolutely without any 
“<ontempt for the state which he cannot afford to embrace. 
I do not think it would be easy to find among heathen Kafirs 
any beginning of the notion that their Christian neighbours are 
hypocrites or weaklings. I know that it happens for their wrath 
and contempt to be directed against the man who, to gain, as 
he thought, the ‘red’ or heathen interest in his neighbourhood, 
has been faithless to the strict rule of practice which he embraced 
by being baptized. It is wonderful indeed that neither heathen 
nor Christian natives seem to judge ill of the Church because 
of the inconsistent lives of some white Christians. These things 
seem to pass them by, at least in Capetown. I imagine that 
they hardly conceive that those are Christians whose carelessness 
they see. They perhaps suppose them to be excommunicate, 
and fallen into ‘wretchlessness.’ For themselves the affair of 
their salvation is real, and grace works in them with a mighty 
and evident power ; not of course in a sudden elimination of every 
fault, but in a genuine infusion of faith and hope and love, and 
the prayer and effort and sorrow which are among their effects. 
It would seem as if these simple natures, with their direct and 
uncomplicated passions, their physical vigour and unshaken 
nerves, move towards Christ as towards a food which their 
whole being requires, and which they receive and hold fast with 
the force of a normal desire. 

I have seen nowhere in South Africa, in Kaffraria, in Bechuana- 
land, or in the great centres, anything at all resembling those 
hasty and skin-deep methods of conversion of which one hears. 
We have neither the palm-tree nor the palm-oil which haunt the 
imagination of critics at home. We have not the knowledge 
required to defend the first missionaries, who are, be it remem- 
bered, dead and gone, and unable to answer for themselves. Of 
modern Presbyterian missions I believe one can safely say that 
they are fully alive to the importance of digging deep by educa- 
tion the foundations of a Christian society. Blantyre and Lovedale 
(Scottish missions) are not examples of slight and sanguine 
methods. It is true that the missions of the Free Church and 
others are at present disturbed by separate movements of various 
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names ', which have not yet troubled our churches. But it would 
very ill become us to congratulate ourselves upon this. We learn 
from the Presbyterians and Methodists chiefly to grieve over the 
small scale within which our efforts must be confined. The Jesuits 
in Rhodesia and Marists in Basutoland, and the Trappists and 
others near the coast, are probably at least as solid in their 
methods as any of the ministers we have named. But many 
things indicate that the Catholic English Church may fit, better 
than any other, the needs, and weakness, and strength of native 
character. 

Weakness there is as well as strength. Our missionaries are 
not men working in the dark, or blind to the characteristic faults 
of their people. Of these faults, no doubt, an imposing chapter 
may be made. For us who know them these are by no means 
their most distinguishing features. What need is there to say 
that rough and uneducated men, bred in bareness, cannot safely 
be trusted with lengthy accounts or large sums of money? 
Business capacity and business trustworthiness are matters of 
long training. What fixes itself in the memory is the gravity, 
the tenderness, the wholeheartedness, the simplicity, the intelli- 
gent grasp of truth, the passionate search for perfection which 
characterize one Kafir after another. They are singularly without 
the superstitious temper. Their minds do not turn to symbol or 
ritual or picturesque fancy. They might have a little more 
of the enthusiasm of Catholics. But they certainly enter into 
the meaning and study the proportions of revealed religion. 
They love the Bible and the Creed, and the Sacraments and 
the order of the Church: and I am not at all prepared to 
accept the confident statement of some able men who have never 
ministered to Africans, that many generations of civilization must 
pass before they are able to apprehend the simplest ideas of 


1 There have been recently three secessions: the ‘Ethiopian,’ which has 
American Methodist connexions; the ‘Church of Africa,’ which is a secession from 
the Baptists; and the followers of Mzimba, who was, or is, a Presbyterian 
minister. All these are national or ‘colour’ movements. Their object is to 
dispense with the control of white men. As such, rather than as religious move- 
ments, they may have considerable importance. They seem to be in every way 
much to be regretted. In the Nineteenth Century for November an interesting 
account is given by E. M, Green of the first of these movements, and its leader 
Dwane. 
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Christianity. It will be found that in the spiritual apprehensions 
is found the road of least resistance between man and man. 

The case of our natives seems to shake the idea that men ought 

to be brought gradually to Christ ; to Mahomet, for example, as 
a preparation ; to some vague supernaturalism before approaching 
the concrete mysteries of true religion. Their case, if there be 
any Law of von Baer in the development of religions, any 
recapitulation of the phylogeny in the growth of the individual, 
seems to go clean against the popular notions of the origin of 
spiritism. Here is a people with no dreams and fancies, no 
hauntings of the dead, no rites of propitiation, not an altar, not 
a priest, no productble rudiment even of Theism, and yet they 
rise to the Christian conceptions as surely as do white men. 
They ought to require an intermediate system of many stages, 
if our faith is in reality the flower of an earthly root. We ought 
to see them first decently superstitious, fearful and fanciful; first 
they should be attached to grosser propitiations and an easy 
morality. They ought not to advance from a state as blank 
and calm as Agnosticism desires to be, to the spiritual concep- 
tions of Evangelical religion, the exercises and the charities and 
the chastity of conscious communion with God. And yet this 
is natural enough if ‘Christianity’ (to use the secular term) 
is not the last natural upgrowth of human uneasiness, but the 
gift of God, coming down from on high, and all the better able 
to engage the desires and satisfy the intellects of men who are 
natural and free and cool and wide-awake. The state of the 
Malay, totally impenetrable to any ordinary presentation of 
the Gospel, satisfied with a system which has made iniquity 
a law, and rich in the double possession of moral licence and 
religious pride, with a heart and a face fixed and paralyzed, 
whereas the Kafir’s is only undeveloped and untaught, ought 
to be a warning to those who, I suppose in ignorance and not 
in cynicism, advise us to hold back from the plain men of 
creation the only hope of our poor wandering humanity. 

Enough has been said to show that I am no longer of an open 
mind on the question whether natives ought to or can be made 
Christians. And for the persuasion of those for whom my 
witness is thus ruled out, I would appeal with very great con- 
fidence to the evidence, not of bishops and priests or professed 
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philanthropists, but to the governors and magistrates of South 
Africa; to the administrators of Basutoland and of Zululand ; 

to the patriarchal magistrates of the Transkei, who are, I suppose, 
among the most laborious of the servants of the State, and are 
certainly among the warmest friends of the native races. It 
would be well if they would speak. For in England we are 
still haunted by this phantom of the ‘uselessness of missions,’ 
still interested in what was once no doubt a brilliant paradox, 
and gave evidence of a bold and detached mind, No courage is 
required in repeating the statement; and there comes a time 
when a saying to be important should be frve. It was once 
an ingenious and original, though an unfounded, thing to say 
that foreign missions are a waste of treasure, and that we 
ought to teach our neighbours in England before we care 
for the heathen. It was clever and bright to wish that ‘ Africa 
was dead,’ But all that is quite scandalous now, It is 
wicked without being in the least smart. For Africa is alive 
for good or for evil, and we every day stimulate it to more and 
more prolific exhibitions of vitality. We have not the smallest 
intention of leaving Africa alone till she has yielded the last 
diamond from her soil. And if ever her mineral treasures are 
exhausted, the issue of new shares and the ‘creation’ of new 
capital will make some men fortunes out of the flurry of her 
financial death. Buluwayo is Borrioboola-Gha, and we cannot 
leave the place alone. And as for seeking first the lost sheep 
of London, the plea for that course is shameful in the only 
mouths from which it issues, for one does not hear it from the 
laborious clergymen of our cities; and it is ridiculous when we 
remember the absurd total in men and in means of the national 
expenditure upon our whole Evangelical work at home and abroad 
taken together. If the gallant missionaries of the slums and 
of the tropics were doubled in numbers to-morrow by a despotic 
draft upon the educated classes, the number drawn off would not 
suffice to relieve for long the pressure of overcrowding in a single 
profession of civil life. It is ridiculous to talk as if the thin ranks 
of the clergy anywhere were due to an absolute scarcity of human 
beings. It is due to the immense rarity of Evangelical zeal; and 
that quality will not be more widely spread by cancelling the 
various attractions of different parts of Christ's field. We have 
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continually to be reminded that, by a secular standard, our entire 
missionary equipment is of a slenderness not to be expressed. 
It is wonderful that so much is done, where so few are called. 
* How fiercely,’ says (in effect) a correspondent, ‘ will some intem- 
perate advocate of Christian missions fling at our heads these 
9g0,000 troops, 


‘And oh! of each three thousand, three 
To make a new Thermopylae.’ 


Of the splendid sacrifices of patriotism we can only think with 
profound admiration and gratitude. The soldier’s service may 
well for the moment seem the only service for the country. May 
it be that, trained to large figures by the necessities of Imperial 
unselfishness, we may undertake in a new temper of generosity 
this other part of our country’s burden, and send a captain’s 
command into the Clergy List, or build a single score of churches 
for the price of an armoured train. It is certain that Christians, 
men who really think that Christ is good for the world, must in 
future give themselves to 72s direct interests alone. No diplomacy 
could succeed which was carried on in the spirit of genial 
flexibility which marks our attitude towards the Powers of 
Darkness. 

Let us turn from these immodest laments to speak of the 
admirable opportunities, the open doors which exist in Africa for 
a stronger advance. Leaving aside the great groundwork, the 
work of the country districts, the large stations of Kaffraria, fruit 
of the loyal offerings of poor natives and the generous endow- 
ment of (sometimes heathen) chiefs!; leaving the districts of the 
Free State, where the Bechuana, their native system broken up, 
seem inclined to flock for shelter to the Church; and the stubborn 
communities of the Lesuto, where native life, preserved by Crown 
protection, tests the true metal of the Church; leaving also the 
teeming districts of the old colony, where the steady increase of 
native populations in numbers and ability makes their conversion 
a principal hope of future tranquillity ; leaving all these, and the 
memories of delightful days which their mention calls up, we turn 
to what is at present of more importance, the subject of the great 

1 It is e.g. to a donation of the chief of the Pondomisi that the large mission 

of St. Cuthbert’s owes its origin. 
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centres which might be centres of the most effective mission 
work: Capetown, Kimberley, and Johannesburg. 

In the great compounds of Kimberley, where many thousands 
of natives from every part of South Africa, from the Cape east- 
wards to the Zambesi mouths, live for six months at a time 
within walls and under netting, one priest, whose name it honours 
one to write, the Rev. George Mitchell, exercises single-handed, 
without plant or buildings, and supported by the contributions of 
his converts, a ministry of the most widespread effect. Every- 
where in South Africa are men, taught by this good father, 
who are the missionaries of their neighbourhoods, It is of the 
utmost importance to provide such men with coadjutors cum 
jure successionis. Much is left unsaid when the best feature of 

‘compound’ life has this bare mention. 

On the gold-bearing reef of Johannesburg there were said to 
be, besides all those who were employed in the town, something 
like 100,000 natives; and this even when the gold industry had 
begun to be embarrassed by political events. In the better days 
which we hope to see, no doubt as many will be employed. It is 
heartbreaking to state that for all this mass of natives no 
sufficient provision was made by the English Church—the 
Church which can better address them than any other, meeting 
them with the regulated discipline and the respect for individual 
liberty which they need. After the war perhaps this crying 
want will be supplied; and one can the better name it, because in 
Johannesburg there would be no financial difficulty. 

In Capetown we see nothing like these astonishing numbers, 
but on this very account are in an unequalled position for giving 
to natives that steady and practical preparation which is every- 
where the aim of the Church, and which makes of men genuine 
forces for good when they return to their homes. 

Of late much larger numbers of Kafirs have come into 
Capetown than formerly. We speak there of a Kafir inva- 
sion, and it really amounts to a great inconvenience and a great 
opportunity. In a town already crowded with almost every 
variety of mankind, the untutored Kafir is certainly a trouble- 
some arrival. He does not know, to put it briefly, how to live 
ina house. He needs special accommodation, and a few special 
rules. It ought to be impossible for him to get drink ; and he 
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sshould have schools and churches near him, where he will willingly 
learn to be a good citizen and a Christian, and take back to his 
Thome real gains from the city. He ought not to be allowed to 
settle in the Peninsula, nor to leave it a worse man; and neither 
thing is necessary if only we can rise to our opportunity, an 
opportunity which typifies on a single spot the state of the whole 
A\frican Church. 

For Capetown is, in a very unusual sense, far more than any 
European capital, the representative centre of the huge country 
in which it stands. It was eclipsed of late by Johannesburg as 
a place of wealth and trade; it is less English than Durban and 
Kimberley, and very likely further in spirit from London than 
remote Buluwayo; but it remains the mart of life, the central 
exchange of human nature in the whole sub-continent. It may 
seem absurd to speak of our poor city in terms which belong 
either to the civitas or the ecclesia of Imperial Rome. But 
things have their proportions, and for Africa Capetown is a true 
metropolis. Hither certainly, though certainly not to the 
Church, it is necessary, propter potentiorem principalitatem, for 
all Africans, by representation, to convene. Here the Church 
might gather news of the faith in every tribe and place, and send 
forth reporters of the Truth into every quarter. A single street 
in Capetown may sometimes show examples of all the component 
elements of African life. There are white men of every race; 
Moslem citizens of the town fresh returned in dazzling raiment 
from the sacred places of Islam; natives from the Territories, 
more rarely from Zululand and Matabeleland ; a lingering 
Hottentot or two from the back country dorps, a Bushman even ; 
members of strange black tribes from beyond Zambesi and from 
Central Africa ; Mohammedan natives from Zanzibar; pure- 
blooded negroes, markedly different from all the Bantu tribes, 
who have come from the West Coast to serve in the Navy; 
‘Indian Malays,’ as we call them, that is, Mohammedans from 
India ; and a few of the Hindoos who swarm in Natal; and 
above all the famous C.C.P., the Cape Coloured People, who 
combine dark blood of every kind, African and Asiatic, and in 
every degree, with descent from various white stocks—Dutch, 
Scandinavian, French, and English. Into this concourse of 
colours and races has come the growing stream of Kafirs, not, 
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we hope, to stop, for the Peninsula affords no room for the life to 
which they are fitted, but to labour for a few months and return 
to their rolling grassy downs, and to the wholesome pastoral life 
in which they can best rear the next generation. It is their 
presence, in a continually renewed stream, which makes Capetown, 
though distant from any native district, yet a strategic centre for 
native mission work. Something is attempted, and there is a full 
return for the attempt. A large correspondence with country 
missions is soon established. Nothing could be more touching 
than the continual proofs of faithful zeal which meet those who 
teach in a Home for Natives in Capetown and its surrounding 
mission. Christian men are glad to give their regular services 
unpaid to the work of preaching ; they attend classes of instruc- 
tion, and Sunday after Sunday, in the town, and on the mountain, 
and at stations round both the Bays, native lay evangelists are 
doing careful work among their kinsmen. This work might be 
immensely strengthened and extended if men could give an 
undivided attention to it; the preaching spots would become 
chapels, and each chapel would have its school. One is tempted 
to say that much might easily be accomplished if our men and 
women of the Church, our servants of the idea in Africa, were not 
so few, so overburdened already with tasks still more urgently, 
much more evidently, pressed upon the obedience of Christians 
in that place. 

In besieged Kimberley, soon, we pray, to be free, in desolated 
Johannesburg, one day to be restored, finally in Capetown, lies 
something like an abstract of the needs and the opportunities of all 
South Africa. Half unconscious of her need, she yet represents 
it eloquently to those who love her. Her many hopes lie waiting 
for deliverance ; waiting, above all, for more men and women able 
to consecrate all their force to the higher interests of our country- 
men ; more men and women prepared to go beyond the limits 
of our race, and see what things are done by God among the 
heathen. 

P. N. WAGGETT. 
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EDWARDINE VERNACULAR SERVICES 
BEFORE THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK. 


THE history of the preparation of the First Book of Common 
Prayer of 1549 is a subject which is wrapped in much obscurity. 
it is difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy who the 
divines were who were responsible for the actual drafting of 
the book, or what were the steps which they took, and the 
stages through which they passed, on the way to accomplish 
their task. Something was done a few years ago to throw light 
upon this darkness by the publication of the Draft Services 
contained in Brit. Mus. MS 7. B. iv?. These are of great 
value as representing the growth of ideas and the development 
of preparatory studies for Divine Service in the mind certainly 
of Cranmer and probably of those who were acting with him. 
But these drafts clearly never went beyond the study of Cranmer 
and the revisers, and they belong to the earlier stages of develop- 
ment, the first being probably anterior to the accession of 
Edward VI, and the second not long subsequent to it. Practical 
experiments, however, were made beforehand, as well as literary 
drafts; and, though attention has been called often enough to 
the fact that such experiments were made, and to the evidence 
which testifies to them, nothing has hitherto been produced to 
show of what the experimental services consisted. 

There are in the British Museum and the Bodleian Library 
some manuscripts which will throw light upon this dark point 
of the history and explain the character of the experimental 
services. But before giving an account of them it will be best 
to gather together the few and scattered notices which mention 
the performance of service in English in preliminary preparation 
for the First Prayer Book. 

Before three months of the reign of Edward VI had passed, 


’ Gasquet and Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, pp. 311-394- 
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on Easter Monday, April 11, 1547, the first experiment was 
made, by the singing of Compline in English in the Royal 
Chapel’. The service existed in several versions already in 
the English Primers*?: that in Hilsey’s Manual was closer to 
the ordinary Sarum service than that in Henry VIII's Primer, 
and closer also to the Compline of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
of the older Primers. It would seem likely therefore, for this 
reason as well as for general reasons, that the service used in 
the Royal Chapel was connected with the Royal Primer rather 
than with the service in Hilsey’s Manual: but there is no direct 
evidence forthcoming, and nothing is possible but conjecture. 
It is worth while, however, to notice one small point which, so 
far as it goes, tells in the same direction. In Hilsey’s Primer 
the hymn at Compline was ‘O Lord the world the Saviour,’ 
a version of the Salvator mundi domine, such as could hardly 
be sung to any existing plainsong tune. In Henry’s Primer 
the hymn was ‘O Lord the maker of all things,’ a version of 
Te lucis ante terminum, which had certainly before this date (1547) 
been set to music for four voices, The composition has been 
ascribed either to William Mundy, or, more generally but more 
doubtfully, to King Henry VIII himself*: but in either case 
it is clear that there was music available for this hymn, and it 
is not impossible that it was this, which was sung in the Royal 
Chapel. 

Three months later the Royal Injunctions prescribed a new 
experiment, viz. the reading of the Epistle and Gospel at 
High Mass in English. The innovation was not a marked 
one: English New Testaments containing a table of directions 
to find the Epistles and Gospels had long been in use; besides 
these the later Primers often contained the Epistles and Gospels 
in English, and, even if the actual reading at High Mass were 
an innovation, which is probably not altogether the case, it was 


' Gasquet and Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, p. 58. 

* The three principal types of reformed primer were Marshall's Goodly Prymer, 
1535 ; Hilsey’s Manual of Prayers, 1539; and King Henry's Primer, 1545. The 
latter was reprinted in the early part of Edward’s reign. See these in Burton's 
Three Primers. 

* Barnard (Church Music, 1641) ascribed it to the former, and Boyce (Cathedral 
Music i.) to the latter. It is among the pieces in the Edwardine part-books in the 
Bodleian Library ; see below, p. 245. 
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zat any rate only a small one and did not involve the provision 
of any new service books. 

There is no need at this point to do more than call attention 
to the saying of the Litany in English, which was also prescribed 
by the Injunctions; for Henry VIII had made provision for this 
an 1544, and the Edwardine forms of the Litany will be noted 
hereafter. Again, the ‘Order of Communion,’ the English devo- 
tions provided for communicants, to be for the time interpolated 
an the middle of the Latin Mass, and afterwards incorporated 
an the Prayer Book, is well known and need only be mentioned 
as a further step on the road of experiment; but long before 
tthis was issued, at the opening Mass of Parliament and Con- 
-vocation on Nov. 4, 1547, the Gloria im excelsis, Credo, and 
Agnus Dei were all sung in English’. 

Six months later ‘Poule’s quire with diuers other parishes 
an London song all the seruice in English both mattens masse 
& euensonge,’ and at the anniversary of Henry VII kept at 
“Westminster on May 12, 1548, the mass was ‘song all in English 
‘with the consecration of the sacrament also spoken in English 3. 

The experiments were clearly being continued in the Royal 
Chapel, and it was even thought wise that they should have 
a wider recognition. On September 4, 1548, a letter was sent 
from Somerset to the University of Cambridge ordering them 
in their ‘ colleges, chapels, or other churches (to) use one uniform 
order, rite and ceremonies in the mass, matins, and evensong, 
and all divine service in the same to be said or sung such as is 
presently used in the King’s Majesty’s Chapel ’—pending further 
changes*. There is no express mention here of English services, 
but the Use of the Royal Chapel was clearly an anticipation 
of the coming Prayer Book. 

Five days after the writing of this letter Robert Ferrar was 
consecrated Bishop of St. David’s, and at the Eucharist not only 
the administration but also the Consecration of the Blessed 
Sacrament was in English 5. 

Such are the brief and scattered notices of the experiments 


1 Wriothesley, Chronicle, i 187. 3 Ibid. ii 2. 

> Gasquet and Bishop, p. 147. 

4 See the Acts of Consecration from Cranmer’s Register in Courayer, Défense, II. ii, 
Appendix, p. xxxvii, or Estcourt, Anglican Ordinations, Appendix VIII. 
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made in English Service preliminary to the First Prayer Book. 
It is time now to go on and see what documentary evidence of 
these experimental services has survived. 


There is one MS at the British Museum which bears upon 
the question of the Mass, as it appeared in English dress 
previous to the First Prayer Book". It contains the Bass part of 
a quantity of Latin Church music by composers of the time 
of Henry VIII, including a motet which embodies a prayer for 
the King. Then follows in a later hand and in a different style 
an adaptation of some of the old plainsong to English words, 
together with the Bass part of the English Litany. Of this and 
of the English version of the Ze Deum which follows, it will be 
better to speak later, and deal first with the adaptation of the 
Mass, There are no Xyries given at the beginning, but only 
Gloria in excelsis, Credo in unum, ‘Let your light so shine,’ 
Sanctus, Agnus, and the responses of Sursum corda, 

It is remarkable that in Gloria in excelsis the repetition ‘Thou 
that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us,’ occurs, 
which was inserted in the Second Prayer Book but was not in the 
First. The last clause runs thus: ‘in the glory off the Father.’ 
Otherwise this both in position and in wording agrees with the 
First Prayer Book. The Credo only differs from it in small 
details *, but the Samctvs runs thus: the italics show the varia- 
tions from the First Prayer Book, the (2) marks a repetition :— 


Holy art thou: holy art thou: holy art thou, Lord God of hosts : 
hevyn and erth ar full of thy glory. Osanna yn the hyest(2). Blyssyd 


ys he that cummith yn the name of the Lord. Osanna yn the 
hyest (2). 


The Agnus is the same as that in the First Prayer Book, and 
the only other point that calls for notice is that there is no sign 
of the Response to Dominus vobtscum before the Sursum corda, 
but only of the two following responses ὃ, 


? Brit. Mus. MS 34191. 

7 “And was crucified for us’: “to judge the quycke’: ‘ which spake by the 
prophets.’ 

* This plainsong adaptation has been published by J. W. Doran as Missa Strmplex 
(St. Mary’s Convent, Wantage), but brought into line with the present service, and 
not in its original shape. 
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There follow some pages containing Latin Church Music—the 
Bass part only—-similar to the first section of the book, and then 
zagain there are some items added in the hand of the second 
section, viz. the Bass part of a Gloria in excelsis and a Credo in 
zinum, both in English. These seem to belong to the First Prayer 
Book!. But these do not represent the latest additions: for at the 
end of the second section there has been added in a third hand 
a setting of the Ayre for three voices in the well-known form as 
mow used, and distinctive at that date of the Second Prayer Book 
of 1552. 

A set of part-books in the Bodleian Library? gives further 
evidence of versions of the Mass previous to the Prayer Book of 
1549. The music contained in them is divided into three books: 
a great part of it corresponds to the First Prayer Book, and the 
last entry of all is a single setting of the English Kyte, which 
evidently was added in 1552 on the appearance of the Second 
Prayer Book. Neither here nor elsewhere in the volume is there 
any mention of the name of any composer. The first book 
contains two Masses, the second three, and the third five. 

The second Mass of the first book, the first Mass of the 
second book, and all except the second of the third book 
exhibit the text of the First Prayer Book with only some 
unimportant variations*. But there remain four Masses which 
in the main agree in exhibiting a different version; and this 
unanimity shows that the variations are not mere freaks, such 
as may be observed in the settings above mentioned of the 
text of the First Prayer Book, but that they represent another 
substantive version. 

The most conspicuous variation is that the Apostles’ Creed is 
used instead of the Nicene Creed in all four settings: the text 
of it is that of the King’s Primer‘: and this suggests that the 
use of the Apostles’ Creed in place of the Nicene Creed was 
due to the fact that this version of the former was ready to 


1 There is no repetition of the first Qss foll’s in the Glona tn excelsis. 

2 Mus. Sch. E. 420-422; the Tenor volume is unfortunately missing. 

3 Such as ‘art most hyest,’ or ‘in the glory off the Father,’ or ‘Thou only art 
the Lord Jhesu,’ in the Gloria in excelsis. The words ‘whose kingdom shall have 
no end’ are uniformly omitted from the Creed, as in the First Prayer Book. See 
Dowden, Workmanship of the Prayer Book, p. 106. 

* Burton, p. 459. 
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hand while there was none available of the latter’. The Ayri 
and Agnus are practically the same as the Prayer Book version, 
but both Gloria in excelsis and Sanctus differ. 

The following is their text: the italics mark the variation from 
the Prayer Book version :-— 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 
And peace on the carthe & unto men of \a\ good wyil: 
We praise the, we magnyfye the, we worshype the, 
We gloryfye the, we gyve thanks πο the for thy grete glorye, 
O lord god, heuenly Kyng, God the father omatpotent, 
O lord the onlye begotton sone Jhesu Chryst. 
O Lord God, Ae lambe of God, fhe sone of the father, 
Which takest awaye the synes of the world, have mercy upon us; 
Which takest awaye the synes of the world, gracyous/y receve ower 


Whych syttyest at the ryght hand of ¢he father, have mercy upon us. 
For thou only art holy, thou only art Jord, 

Thou only art Ayest O Jhesu Chryst with the holy goost 

Unto the glory of God the father. Amen. 


This version is interesting in several respects: it is a simple 
translation of the Latin Gloria in excelsis, evidently made before 
the Reformers began to exercise their critical skill on the text 
of the hymn. The first words follow the version in the Bible 
of the day: later, the reading εὐδοκία was adopted instead of 
εὐδοκίας, and our version consequently deserted the Latin Aomznz- 
bus bonae voluntatis. Two other departures from the Latin 
which were made eventually do not appear here, viz. (i) At 
the right hand of Ged the Father: (ii) the omission of the word 
Fesu in the closing phrase. Now that the existence of this 
version is known it is more difficult than ever to see why these 
two departures from the text were ever made. No doubt the 
Revisers had reasons, and probably similar to those which 
led them to alter the opening sentence: but they do not 
seem to be discoverable now?. 

The version of the Savcius is similar to that quoted above from 
the British Museum MS :— 

' In that case the version of the Nicene Creed in Brit. Mus. MS 34191 would 


necessarily be later. 
* See Dowden, of. ai. p. 79. 
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FHiloly art thou, Holy art thou, Holy art thou*, O Lord God of hostes: 
SEfeven & earth are replenyshed with thi glory. 

@)sanna in the hyest (2). 

Blessed is he that commethe in the name of the lord: 

Osanna in the hyest (2). 


In several of the Masses an Offertory and a Postcommunion 
zare given: these agree with the First Prayer Book except that 
zat the end of the first book a postcommunion is added which is 
mot in the Prayer Book of 1549, ‘I am the voyce*.’ A further 
piece ‘O Almighty God the Father we give Thee thanks’ is 
provided at the beginning of the second book for use ‘ After the 
<sommunion receved,’ and there is a setting also of the words 
“ Christ our Paschal Lamb’ which are appointed in the First 
Prayer Book to be said by the Priest at the end of the Canon. 

Besides the Masses the Bodleian part-books contain other 
liturgical music. The three settings of the Easter anthems 

Christus resurgens® anticipate the version of the First Prayer Book, 

«xcept in having ‘Praise ye the Lord’ in place of ‘ Alleluia’; and 
‘the music of the Burial service is also practically identical *. For 
=a ‘Wedynge’ there is provided a metrical version of Ps. cxxviii 
‘with doxology, and for ‘Ashe Wensday’ a musical setting of 
“Torne thou us good lord 5.’ 

Coming to the question of Mattins, Evensong, and Litany, it 
is necessary to take some farther MSS into account besides those 
that have been so far described. At the British Museum there 
is another set of Edwardine part-books from the Royal Chapel 
containing canticles and psalms which are of considerable interest 
in this connexion 8, while various items of information are to be 
gathered also from another set of five part-books and two odd 
part-books 1. 

1 In the first Mass of the first book this is ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.’ 
? Also at the beginning of the first book, in the Postcommunion, ‘ Happy are 
those servants,’ the clause ‘ When he cometh’ is omitted. 

> A setting of this by Batten is in the Peterhouse part-books; see Zhe Eccle- 
stologist for 1859, p. 170. 

4 Note ‘ of whom seke we’ for ‘of whom may we seek.’ 

> A setting of these words by Causton is printed in Day’s Morning and Evening 
Prayer, &c., 1565 (Bodleian Douce, B. 248), or the earlier edition of 1560 called 


Certain Notes. In the First Prayer Book they are termed ‘ Antheme.’ 


* Royal Appendix, 74, 75, 76. Triplex, Medius, and Tenor, probably only for 
one side of the choir. 


Brit. Mus. 30480-4, 22597, and Harl. 7578. 
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Three versions are found of the Ventte: the one inthe Harleian 
part-book is quite unlike any of the Primers", and differs only in 
five or six places from the Prayer Book Version thus :— 


O come let us worshippe & fall down ourselves... For he is our 
God... This daye...As when ye provoked in time of temtacion ... 
They err as in their harts, theie verelie have not... Wherefore I swear 


One of the versions given in the Bodleian books is substantially 
the same as this: it is not at all clear so far from what source 
these two versions are derived. The third version, which is also 
given in the Bodleian books, is altogether different, being practi- 
cally the same as the version contained both in Hilsey’s Manual 
and also in the King’s Primer*®: it will be seen from the text 
printed here, with footnotes calling attention to the variations 
of the text printed in the Primers, that two unimportant words 
are added, and the supposititious clause of the Primers, guoniam 
non repellit dominus plebem suam,is omitted. The other omis- 
sions were only due to the musical exigencies of the Bass part of 
the setting, and were supplied by the other voices :— 


Come and let vs reioyce vnto y* Lord*, Let vs come before hys face 
Ww confessyon and thankes gyvyng, and syng we Ioyfullye to hym in 
psalmes. For god ys a grete Lord, and a grete kyng ouer all godes*: 
in whose powr are all y® coastes of y® earthe, and he beholdethe y® 
toppes of y® mountayns. The sea ys hys, for he hathe made yt, and 
hys hand hathe fashonede y® earthe also: come therfore and let vs 
worshype and fall down before god, Let vs wepe before y® Lord who 
hathe made vs, for he is our Lord god and we are hys people and y® 
shepe of his pasture®. Se y ye harden not your hartes* in tyme of 
temtacyon in wyldernes, where your fathers temptede me [and] provede 
me and sawe my workes. Fortye years was I grevede w thys generacyon 
and I sayd euer, y®erre in ther hartes’: y y® shulde not enter (2) into my 
rest. Glorye [be] to y¢ father and to y* sone and to y® hollye goost, as 


* In Burton's reprint of the Three Primers many of the common forms are 
not printed out in full in each case, even though they exhibit in some cases great 
differences of text or are even entirely different versions of the same original. 

* The full text is not printed in Burton. 

* The two Primers add, let us ioyfully sing to God our saviour. 

* Add, whyche doth not forsake his people. 

® Add, Today if ye hear his voyce. 

® Add, as in the bitter murmuring. 

' Add, they have not knowen my wayes : to whom I| swore in myne angre. 
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yt was in y® begynyng, and ys nowe, and euer shalbe, world wout end. 
Amen}, 


The following is the version of the 7¢ Deum given in the Royal 
part-books ; it is substantially, though not verbatim, that of 
the Primer of 1535, called Marshall’s Primer ?,and not that of the 
King’s Primer which agrees with the First Prayer Book. It is 
printed here with notes, showing how far some of the same 
peculiarities are found in the Harleian part-book, which has a 
text intermediate between this and the Prayer Book text. The 
passages bracketed are those in which the Harleian text agrees 
with the Prayer Book; the italics show what is different from 
the Prayer Book text 3. 


We praise the O God; we knowledge the to be the lord. 
All the erth [migh?] worship the, which art the father everlasting. 
To the [crye forth all angels), the heavens & all the powrs therin: 
"To the thus cryeth cherubin and seraphin contynually : 
FHloly art thou (iij); Zhou art the Lord God of hosts: 
WHeaven and erth ar [ /udilled with the glorye of thy maiestie. | 
“The glorious company of th’ apostels praise the: 
“The goodly felowship of the prophets worship the: 
“The faire felowship of the martirs praise the‘: 
“The holy [congregacion of the faithful thorow all the world magnijfie the, 
They knowledge the to be) the father of an infinite maiestie, 
They*® knowledge thy honorable [and verie] only sone, 
They® knowledge the holie gost fo de a comforter. 
‘Thou art the king of glorie O Christ: 
Thou art theverlasting sone of the father. 
Thou when thou [shouldst take] upon the [our nature] to delyuer 
man didst not abhorre the virgin’s wombe. | 
[Thou hast now] openyd the kyngdome of heuyn to [the] beleuers 
[death's dart ouercom);: 
Thou sittest on the right hand of god in the glorie of the father: 


' Bodl. Mus. Sch. E. 422, f. 77. 

3 See Burton’s Three Primers, Ὁ. 82. 

? In Hilsey’s Primer the version of the 7 Deum is similar to Marshall's, while the 
curious Grafton Primer of 1540, which is in the main a cross between Marshall and 
Hilsey, gives here yet another version of Ze Deum, intermediate between Marshall’s 
and the later version ; but not the same as the Harleian version. The version in 
Roger Car’s Psalter and Litany of 1548 is different again in a few points. (Brit. 
Mus. Ὁ. 25. Ὁ. 2.) 

* Harl, The felowship of the blessed martirs praise & magnify Thee. 

5 Harl. We. 
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[Thou art bilieuyd to come| our iudge. 

Wherfore we pray the help thy seruants, whom thou hast ee 
wt thy precious blood : 

Make [me then|' nombrid wt thy saincts in [#oy] euerlasting. 

O Lord saue thy people & blesse theine heritage. 

Gouerne them [αὐ] and lift them up for euer. 

[ We praise the euery day,| 

And we worship thy name euer* world without end. 

*O lord let it be thy pleasure® to kepe us this daye without syn. 

Ὁ lord have mercy on us, [Ὁ /ord] haue mercy on us. 

O lord let thy mercy [/ight on) us euen as we* now do* trust in the. 

*O lord J trust in the (2)": let me* neuer be confounded (2). 


Other versions in the main anticipate the Prayer Book, or, in 
other words, follow the King’s Primer, but ‘ Holy art thou’ 
appears in some’ and ‘which art the father everlasting’ in 
others*. Some have ‘heaven & earth are replenished with’ 
thy glory, and ‘The Holy Gost also being the Comforter,’ which 
are forms printed in some editions of the Prayer Book®. 

Here then, again, there are two distinct versions, that of 
Marshall's or Hilsey’s Primer, and that of the Royal Primer and 
of the Prayer Book, and it seems likely that the former was 
in use in experimental services preliminary to the Prayer Book. 

The Benedicite appears in the Royal part-books in this form, 
set for two alternating choirs, and in the Bodleian part-books it 
is almost identical. The version comes from the King’s Primer ; 
that in Marshall’s and that in Hilsey’s Primer are quite different, 
though mainly agreeing together. In the Prayer Book the old 
form of the Canticle was deserted in favour of the full scriptural 
text with the refrain repeated after every address, and Gloria 
patri was appended as the doxology in place of Benedicamus. 

Prayse ye the lorde, all the works of the lorde, 
prayse & exalte’’ hym for euer. 
The Angelles of the lorde, prayse ye the lorde, 
Ye heauens prayse [ye] the lorde. 


1 Probably miswritten, for the Primer has here the same as the Prayer Book. 


* Hari. for ever, ® Hari, We beseech thee O lord. 
* Hari. put our, 5 Hari. In thee O lord we trust. 
5 Hari. us. ' Brit. Mus. 34191 and Bodleian, 


* Brit. Mus. 29289, f£ 1, and a setting by Thomas Causton in 38226, £ 63. 
® Note also that 34191 has ‘And we worship thy holy name." 
® Bodl, has ‘ extol’ throughout. 
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Ye waters, all that are above heauen, prayse the lorde, 
All the powers of the lorde, prayse ye the lorde. 
The sonne & mone, prayse ye the lorde. 
Sterres of the firmament, prayse ye the lorde. 
The rayne & the dewe, prayse ye the lorde. 
All ye’ wyndes of god, prayse ye the lorde. 
Fire & heate, prayse ye the lorde. 
Winter & somer, prayse ye the lorde. 
Dewes & hore frosts, prayse ye the lorde. 
Frost & colde, prayse ye the lorde. 
Yse & snow, prayse ye the lorde. 
Nyghtes & dayes, prayse ye the lorde. 
Light & darnes, prayse ye the lorde. 
Lightnyng & clowds, prayse ye the lorde. 
The earthe prayse the lorde, 
lawde & exalte hym for euer{more. |] 
Mountaynes & hills, prayse ye the lorde. 
All that spryngs? upon the earth, prayse ye the lorde. 
Ye welles & spryngs, prayse ye the lorde, 
Seeas & fluddes, prayse ye the lorde. 
Grete fishes & all that moue in the waters, prayse ye the lorde. 
All byrdes of the ayre, prayse ye the lorde. 
All beastes & cattell, prayse ye the lorde. 
Ye children of men, praise the lorde. 
Let Israell prayse the lorde, 
Laude hym & exalte hym for euermore. 
Ye prestes of the lorde, prayse [ye] the lorde. 
Ye seruants of the lorde, prayse [ye] the lorde. 
Ye spirits & soules of rightuse men, praise [ye] the lorde. 
Ye holy & meke in hart, praise [ye] the lorde. 
Anania azaria mysaell, prayse ye the lorde, 
lawde & exalte hym for euermore. 
Blesse we the father the sonne & the holy ghost, 
Prayse we hym & exalte hym for euermore. 
(fuéZ) Blessid art thou, lorde, in the fyrmament of heauin, 
Thow arte prayseworthie, gloryous and exallted, 
worlde wythe oute end. Amen*. 


The Benedictus everywhere agrees with the First Prayer Book, 


1 Or the. 2 Primer springeth. 

° A setting by Farrant, for men, somewhat similar is in Brit. Mus. 29289, f. 99’. 
Only one part-book exists, and it contains only some of the verses; but it has 
Glona patriand not Benedicamus. The same is the case with the Bodleian part- 
books. 


il 
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which has the same version as the Primer of 1545. In Hilsey’s 
Primer of 1539, and Marshall’s Primer of 1535, there are other 
versions. 

The Magnificat is used in several forms: the first is that of 
Marshall's Primer, which appears almost verbatim in the Royal 
part-books. 


My soule magnifithe the lorde, & my sprite reioyith in god my sauior, 

For he hath lookt on the poore degre of his handmayden. 

Behold now from henseforth all generacions shall call me blessed : 

For he that is mightie hath magnifide me; wherefore [Ὁ] blessid be his 
name. 

And his mercy is ouer them that feare him thorow all generacions, 

He shewth strength wt his arme, he skattreth [all] them that are 
prowde in thymaginacion of ther harts: 

He hath pluckt down men of power from ther seats, & hath liftid 
up the poore lowlyons. 

The hungry men he hath satisfide with [his] goodnes: and them 
tht appered riche he hath left voide: 

He hath taken up Israel his seruant, thinking upon him [for] to be 
sauid for his mercyes sake, 

Like as he promest to of fathers, as to Abraham and to his seede 
for euermore. 

Glory be to the father, to the sone & to the holy gost : 

[Evyn] as it was in the beginning, as it is now & euer shalbe. So 
be it [always. So be it]’. 


The version in the King’s Primer is that used in the First 
Prayer Book; Hilsey’s is intermediate between the two. 

The Bodleian part-books give three settings different from that 
of the Prayer Book: two of these are in the main identical with 
it and with the King’s Primer ®, but the third varies considerably, 
and is closer to Hilsey’s version than to any other. 


1 See Burton's Zhree Primers, p. 109. Marshall has ‘ Shall all generations,’ 
* throughout all generations,’ and omits the bracketed words. 

3 The setting on f. 6” shows the following variations :— 

For behold from henceforth shall all generacions . . . hath done grete thyngs. 
And hys mercy endurethe throwghout all generacyons. . . . He shewed strength 
with hys arme & scaterethe .. . He puttethe down ... & exalteth them of lowe 
degree. He fylleth .. . & letteth the ryche go emtye. He remembrethe mercy 
& helpeth up hys servant Israell, even as he promised unto our father abraham 
& to hys seed for ever. Glory to the, 

The setting on f. go has ‘the humillitye of his handmaiden,’ ‘seat,’ ‘ Glory be to,’ 
‘and is now.’ 
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My soule dothe magnifye the lord: & my spret reioysethe’ in god 
my savyour. 

For he hath loked upon the lowe degre of hys hand mayden: 

Beholde from henceforthe shal all generacyons call me blessed: 

Because he that ys myghtye hathe done to me greate thyngs, and 
holly ys hys name. 

And hys mercy ys on them that feare him from generacyon to 
generacyon. 

He hath shewed streyngth with hys arme, he hathe scatered them 
that are proude in the Imaginacyons of ther hartes. 

He hathe put down the myghtye from there seates & hathe exalted 
them of lowe degre. 

He hath fylled the hongry with good thyngs, & sent away the ryche 
emtye. 

He hath holpen hys servant Israell in remembrannce of hys mercy, 

Even as he promysed to ower father abraham and to hys seed for 
ever. 

Glory to the father and to the sone & to the holly goost, 

As it was in the begynnyng ys now, & ever shalbe, world without 
end. Amen” 


The unc dimittis in every case but one keeps fairly close 
to the Prayer Book version, which, though varying in different 
editions, is in the main the same as that of the King’s Primer. 
However, the first setting in the Bodleian part-books gives a 
quite different text, which seems to be also unlike that of either 
Marshall’s or Hilsey’s Primer, though it has points of agreement 
with each of them. 


Lord, let thi servant now depart in peace, according to thi promys: 

For myne eyes have seen thi savyour, sent from the; 

Whom thou hast prepared before the face of the people: 

A lyght to lyghten the gentyles to be the glory of thy people Israel. 

Glory to... 

As it was in the begynnyng, as ys now & ever shalbe, world without 
end. Amen. So be it (2). 


There are several] settings of the Litany, but none follow either 
the Litany of 1544, or that in the Primer of 1545, or that in 
Car’s Psalter and Litany of 1548, in having the three invocations 
of the Blessed Virgin, the angels &c., the patriarchs &c., nor 


1 This reading is common even in the texts which follow the Prayer Book. 
2 f. 4". 
VOL. I. R 
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in having ‘suffer us not to be led into temptacion’ at the end of 
the Lord’s Prayer’. Many cases, however, occur of the alterna- 
tive rendering ‘let us not be led into temptacion®’ In some 
cases this is joined with further variation in the version ; thus 
in the Royal part-books the Lord’s Prayer has at the beginning 
ΓΟ our Father,’ and at the end ‘ But delyuer us from all euil’; 
and although forming part of the Litany it also has the full 
doxology, ‘for thine is the kingdom & the power & the glory 
for ever. So be it.’ The Litany then inverts the present order 
of the two forms of ‘O lord arise,’ and further it gives instead of 
Amen ‘ Always so be it,’ once as the end of the Gloria, and six 
times more; no doubt these six repetitions are meant for use at 
the end of the six prayers which closed the Litany of 1544 or 
1545, but were not all appended to the Litany in the First Prayer 
Book. This Litany thus represents an intermediate stage between 
the Psalter of 1548 and the Prayer Book of 1549. 

The Bodleian part-books give (at f. 58” of Mus. Sch. E. 422) 
another version altogether of the Lord’s Prayer, but throw no 
fresh light on the Litany. 

Our Father . . . Thy name be hallowede. 
Thy kingdom come unto us, thi wylle be done & fulfilled . 
And let us not... from all euil, Amen. 


Both the Royal and the Bodleian part-books contain a 
number of other settings, anthems, metrical psalms, &c. The 
former has also four psalms set to the Tones in a harmonized form 
with the Plain-song in the tenor *, and five psalms set anthem- 
wise. They are all followed by the Gloria, except two which 
end simply with ‘So be it,’ and one with ‘Amen,’ but the version 
of it which is given in two cases is an unusual one; the three 
bracketed words are only there in one case, and the first two 
are insertions in a later hand. 


Glory be to the Father, [to] the sone, and [to] the holy gost, 
[Even] As it was in the beginning, as it is now & ever shalbe. 
So be it. 

' The Litany in Brit. Mus. MS, 34191 stops before the Lord’s Prayer. 

* Bodl. Mus. Sch. Ἐς 422 ff. 58, 59, 82". Royal Appendix, 76 p, 2, And ep. Brit. 
Mus. 22597 and 30483. 

* To the Tones II, V1, VII (signed Johnson), VIII 1. Considerable liberty is 
taken with the canto fermo. 


ἢ : 
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Other versions of the Gloria patri have already been given 
above with the canticles: in one case, that of the Magnificat in 
the Royal part-books, the version was that common to Marshall’s 
and Hilsey’s books: in other cases the version was that of the 
King’s Primer, and in other cases that of the First Prayer Book: 
while the two versions last given belong to none of these three 
clear types. Here then the greatest diversity is traceable '. 

Among the other pieces contained in these part-books are 
a number of metrical psalms not drawn from Sternhold’s collec- 
tion (first published in 1549), but probably from some earlier 
source?; these are of interest, and would probably contribute 
something to the solution of the problem which besets the 
history of the early metrical psalms, but they are alien to the 
present purpose, and al] that can now be done is to append 
a rough alphabetical list of the different items, other than those 
above mentioned, which are found in the Royal and the Bodleian 
part-books. 

It was not to be expected that such sources would give new 
evidence as to some features of the experimental stage, about which 
news would be specially welcome, e.g. the Eucharistic Canon 
or ‘the consecration of the sacrament’ mentioned by Wriothesley*. 
But they have preserved some interesting links, and established 
more clearly the connexion between the Primers and the Prayer 
Book ; and also, in testifying to the use of the Apostles’ Creed at 
the Eucharist, they have rescued from oblivion an unexpected 
and important fact. 


W. H. FRERE. 


AN INDEX OF THE FURTHER CONTENTS OF THE 
ROYAL AND THE BODLEIAN PART-BOOKS. 


ROYAL APPENDIX, 74, 75, 76%. 


All men rejoice. Metrical Version of Judilate deo (Ps. c). 
Behold bretherne. £cce guam bonum. Psalm set to seventh Tone. 
Benediate. Praise ye the Lord. Metrical version. 


1 See Dowden, Workmanship, p. 166. 

2 Others are in Harl. 7578, Add. 15166, 30480-4, 22597. 

3 Above, p. 231. 

‘ The items are indexed by their Latin titles, where these are given, as well as by 
their first words, 


R 2 
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Benedictus, Praysid be th’ Almightie Lord. Metrical version. 

Celi enarrant. The heauens in ther excellence. Metrical psalm. 

De profundis. Out of the deep. Psalm set to second Tone. 
Deus in nomine tuo. Save me O God. Anthem. 

Deus misereatur nostri, O God be mercifull unto us. Anthem. 
Domine dominus noster. © Lorde our lorde how marvellous. Metrical 


psalm. 

Domine quis. O Lord whom wilt thou. Metrical psalm. 

Ecce quam bonum. Behold bretherne. Psalm set to seventh Tone. 

Geue sentence with me Ὁ God. Judica me. Psalm set to eighth 
Tone. 

How long O Lord wilt me forget? Méetrical version of Usgueguo 
domine ? (Ps. xiii). 

I cryde unto the Lord. Voce mea. Anthem. 

Jubilate deo, All men reioice. Metrical psalm. 

fudica me deus, Geue sentence with me Ὁ God. Psalm set to 
eighth Tone, 

Laudate puert dominum. Praise the Lord ye servants, Psalm set 
to fifth Tone. 

Ne reminiscaris. Remembre not O Lord. Anthem, not psalm. 

Von nobis domine. Not unto us. Anthem. 

Not unto us. on nobis domine. Anthem. 

O clappe your hands, Ommnes gentes. Psalm set anthemwise. 

O God be merciful] unto us. Deus misereatur nostri. Anthem. 

O Lord Christ Jesu that art king in glory. Anthem with prayer for 

O Lorde, our lorde, how marvellous. Metrical version of Domine 
dominus noster (Ps. ix). 

O Lord rebuke me not in thy fury. Psalm set anthemwise with 
Gloria, 

O Lord whom wilt thou count worthie. Metrical version of Domine 
quis (xv). 

Ommnes gentes. © clappe your hands. Psalm set anthemwise. 

Out of the deep. De profundis. Psalm set to second Tone. 

Praise the Lord ye servants. Zaudate puert dominum. Psalm set to 
fifth Tone. 

Praise ye the Lord. Metrical version of Benedictte. 

Praysid be God our Father. Anthem. 

Praysid be th’ Almightie Lord. Metrical version of enedictus. 

Remembre not O Lord, Ne veminiscaris, Anthem, not psalm. 

Save me Ὁ God. Deus tn nomine tuo, Anthem. 

The heauens in ther excellence. Metrical version of Ce enarrant 
(Ps. xix). 


-- 


4 
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Usquequo domine? How long O Lord wilt me forget? Metrical 


psalm. 


Voce mea. 1 cryde unto the Lord. Anthem. 


iil. 


BODLEIAN. MUS. SCH. E. 420-422". 


ii. All people hearken & give ear (Metrical). 
. Blessed art thou that feareth God.  Metrical psalm & doxology 


at a Wedynge. 


. Deus in adjutorium. Waste thee O Lord. 

. Domine secundum actum. In judgment Lord. 

. Happy is the people. Amtem. 

. Haste thee O Lord (Deus in adjutorium),. 

. Hear the voyce and prayer. ὃ Tallis in Day’s Certain Notes?. 

. How long wilt thou forgete me? (Usgueguo domine ?). 

. I am the trewe vyne. <Aniem. 

. If a man saye. <Antem. 

. If ye love me. ? Tallis in Day’s Certain Notes. 

. I give you a new commandment. Aztem. ?Sheppard or Johnson 


in Days Certain Notes. 


ii, I have set my hope. 
. In judgment Lord. (Domine secundum.) (Metrical.) Cp. Brit. 


Mus. MS. 30480. 


. In no kind of creature. Antem. 
. Let all the congregation. (Metrical)*: in Day’s Certain Notes. 
. Lord Jesu Christ son of the living God. i.e. the collect Domine 


Jesu Christe filt det vivi. 


. Make ye melody. Antem. 
iii. O almighty God the Father we give the thanks. A/ter the Communion 


rvecetved. 


i. O clap your hands. 

ii, O eternal God almighty. 

ii. [Ὁ God be merciful unto us] and bless us. 

i. O God in whose hand‘*. 

i. O Lord of hosts. <Antem. 

. O Lord the maker of all thing. i.e. Hymn Ze ἐμοῖς ante terminum. 
. O most merciful Jesu Christ. <Antem®. 

. Ὁ praise ye the Lord. Ἂμ. 

ii. Praise be to God (3). Come thou Holy Ghost fulfil, i.e. the Antiphon, 


Vent sancte spiritus. 
Praise the Lord. <Antem. 


' The Roman numerals refer to the three books into which the collection 
is divided. See above, p. 233. 

2 See above, p. 235, note 5. 

3 This contains a prayer for Edward VI. 
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. Praise we the Father. In Day’s Certain Notes. 
ii. Praise ye the Lord our soules. 
. Remember not O Lord God our old iniquities. i.e. We remintscaris. 


Set by Tallis in Day’s Certain Notes. 


. Submyte yourselves. Amfem. (Ὁ Sheppard.) 
ii. The sprete of the Lord hath replenished. i.e. Ant. Sperttus 


domint with Psalm Verse Ixviii. 1. ἃ Géoria. 


. This is my commandment. <Antem. 

. Osquequo domine? How long wilt thou forgete me? 
ii. Verely verely I say unto you Except ye eat. 

iii. Walke while ye have. Anfem. 
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DOCUMENTS 


THE SACRAMENTARY OF SERAPION OF THMUIS. 


II. THE ORDER or BaPTISM. 


THE fundamental identity of baptismal offices is, if possible, even 
more obvious than that of liturgies ; and Serapion’s rite conforms to the 
common type. Its chief value lies in this, that it defines the fourth- 
century usage, the evidence for which is otherwise for the most part 
either fragmentary, as in the incidental allusions of ecclesiastical writers, 
or in the shape of general descriptions, as in the Cafecheses of St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem. In particular it supplements and focuses the fragmentary 
notices of Egyptian writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, and com- 
bines them into a whole which is obviously the parent of the existing 
Egyptian rite. It is for Egypt what Ap. Constt. vii 39-45 is for Syria; 
only it is in some respects more definite and satisfactory. 

Serapion’s rite is contained in the prayers numbered 7-11, 15, 16, the 
two last being the prayers of anointing (ἄλειψις) before baptism and of 
the unction (χρίσμα) of confirmation. The only question of arrange- 
ment is as to where these two are to be inserted in the series 7-11. If 
my emendation of the title of -10 is accepted, it is clear that 15 is to be 
inserted between 9 and 10; and in any case a comparison with almost 
any Eastern rite shows that it must be placed either immediately before 
or immediately after 10. As to 11, its title seems to require that it imme- 
diately follow the act of baptism, and consequently that the prayer of 
confirmation (16) stand last: and I have adopted this order, But it 
remains possible that 11 is intended to conclude the whole rite. 

A baptismal office consists normally of three parts: (1) the prepara- 
tion of the catechumen, implying the consecration of the oil, and 
forming the last stage of the discipline of the catechumenate; (2) the 
act of baptism, implying the consecration of the water ; and (3) the con- 
firmation, implying the consecration of the chrism. In existing rites 
one or more of the several consecrations of the matters are detached 
from the baptismal office and celebrated apart; but the consecration of 
the font retains its place in the office in all Eastern rites; in other 
words, the water is not reserved. And when baptisms were ordinarily 
pontifical rites, celebrated only at Easter, the three consecrations were 
moments in a more or less continuous series of ceremonies. 
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1. The Consecration of the Water (7) is placed first. In the current 
Egyptian rites, Coptic and Ethiopic, as in the Syrian (and this already 
in Ap. Const?. vii 43) and the Armenian, it follows the anointing ; while 
the Byzantine and the Nestorian the water and the oil are consecrated 
together before the anointing. On the other hand in the Zgypfian 
Church Order (can. 46), which herein follows the Canons of Hippolytus 
xix, the preparation of the water stands first. And it seems clear that 
the Egyptian practice has been changed, in or after the fifth century. 
For the eighth of the second series of Canontca/ Responses attributed to 
Timothy of Alexandria' is in answer to the question, what a solitary 
presbyter is to do when called upon to baptize—whether he is first to 
consecrate the font and then to receive the catechumen’s renunciation 
and anoint him ; or to receive the renunciation and then to consecrate 
the font; or again to baptize the catechumen immediately after the 
consecration, without going out to receive the renunciation ; and the 
answer is that he is first to receive the renunciation and then to go 
in and consecrate the water and administer the baptism. It is quite 
evident that, at the date of this response, the first alternative was the 
usual practice; i.e. the consecration of the font came first. In the 
Church Order and in the Egyptian writers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies the allusions to the consecration are quite general, except in so 
far as St. Didymus (de Zyin. ii 14) implies that the water was signed 
with the cross. In Serapion (as in Ap. Ομ. vii 43) the form is a 
simple prayer, whereas in the later Egyptian rite it has been assimilated 
to the mass and developed into a complete ‘liturgy of baptism’ 
(Assemani Cod. /it. ii pp. 150 sqq.; Denzinger Ai¢. or. i pp. 201 sqq., 
236 sqq., 225 sqq.). But Serapion’s prayer is quite normal in contain- 
ing an invocation of the Holy Ghost, a commemoration of the sanctifi- 
cation of the Jordan by our Lord’s baptism, and petitions for the 
regenerating effect in the baptized. It is peculiar, like the consecration 
of the mass, in containing an invocation also of the Word. 

2. The preparation of the catechumen is covered by nos, 8, 9, 15, ro. 
It is clear from the terms of the question and response mentioned in 
the last paragraph (ἐξιών, προεισελθών), that this part of the rite did not 
take place in the baptistery itself, but in the vestibule (cp. Cyr. Hier. 
Cat. myst.i2). Since in the case of adults this preparation was only 
the conclusion of a prolonged course of instruction and discipline (cp. 
Origen ὦ Ce/s, iii 51; Ag. Ch. Ord. can, 45), even in the case of 

* Pitra Juris eccl. graec, hist, et mon. ip. 640. This series cannot be authentic, 
since the eighteenth response deals with Christmas, which was not observed in 
Egypt till about 430 (Duchesne Origines du culte chretien p, 248, ed. 1). Butit is 
Egyptian, and probably not later than of the fifth century. I quote the first series 


(Pitra op. cit. pp. 630 sqq.; Migne P. G, xxxiii 1296 sqq.) as ‘Tim. Al. Resp.’, the 
second as ‘[Tim. Al.] Resp.’ 
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children, who were baptized on the seventh day, it is still described by 
κατηχεῖσξαι ([ Tim. Al.] Resp. 4). It consists normally of the exorcism, 
the renunciation and confession, and the anointing. 

a. The exorcism of the baptismal rite is only the conclusion of a 
series of exorcisms extended over the catechumenate, or at least over 
the last stage of it (Cyr. Hier. Procat. 9, 14, Cat.i5, xvi 1g). And a 
reference to this can be discerned in Serapion’s prayer ὑπὲρ τῶν κατηχου- 
μένων in the mass (21, p. 100°), where the reference to ‘the mighty hand’ 
of God ‘under’ which the catechumens have come and to the conquest 
of Satan and his wiles seems certainly to include an allusion to the 
exorcisms, which were performed by imposition of hands and invocation 
(Origen hom. xxiv in Jesu Nave 1 [ii 453]). In accordance with his 
scope, we cannot expect to find a formula of exorcism in Serapion’s 
baptismal Order. Inthe present Egyptian Order (Assemani C. Z.i 157 ; 
Denzinger Δ. O. i 198, 223) the formula, which is accompanied by im- 
position of hands, is short and unemphatic, as compared with those of 
the Syrian, Byzantine and Western rites; but this simplicity and the 
threefold repetition of ‘in the name of the onlybegotten’ answers to 
Origen’s description of the exorcisms of his day as simple in character 
and as performed in the holy Name (c. Ce/s. i 6, vii 4). The prayer 
ὑπὲρ τῶν βαπτιζομένων (8) so far may refer to the exorcism that it contains 
a petition that the catechumen be ‘no more led by ought sinister.’ It 
corresponds in drift with the prayer which precedes the exorcism in 
the present Egyptian rite (Assemani i 155 ; Denzinger 1 197, 223), while 
it obviously also points on to the renunciation and confession. 

ὦ. The renunciation (ἀποταγή), alluded to in the title of no. 9, follows. 
It was the function of the deacons ‘to prepare the catechumens to make 
the renunciation’ (παρασκευάζειν τοὺς κατηχουμένους ἀποτάξασθαι [Tim. Al.] 
Resp. 10), where the allusion is clearly to the undressing and the 
adjustment of the catechumens’ attitudes, facing the west and outstretch- 
ing the right hand (Assemani i157; Denzinger i 198, 223: cp. Cyr. Hier. 
Cat. myst.i4). The form of renunciation in the Church Order (can. 
46) is ‘I renounce thee Satan and all thy service and all thy works,’ 
which so far as it goes agrees with the present Egyptian form (wz. s.). 
If the catechumen could not make the renunciation for himself, it was 
done by his sponsor (ἀνάδοχος (Tim. Al.] esp. 3; St. Cyr. Al. ἐπ Jo. vii 
[iv 683]; Zg. Ch. Ord. can. 46). 

As is obvious from the substance of the prayer (9), both the con- 
fession of faith (συνταγή, σύνταξις, ὁμολογία) and the renunciation is 
included in the expression ἀποταγή in its title ; as is clearly the case also 
in (Tim. Al.] Resp. 8. This confession was a triple ‘I believe’ (St. Cyr. 


' This and similar references are to the first part of the present edition of Sera- 
pion’s Sacramentary, JoURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, Oct. 1899, pp. 88-113. 
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Al. in Jo. vii) in response to a triple question (St. Dion. Al. ap, Euseb, 
HE. vii 9; St. Didym. de Trin. ii 14; St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. xii 1), as 
approximately in the present Egyptian rite. The catechumen mean- 
while, having no doubt turned to the East, stretches forth his hands 
(St. Didym. de Trin. ii 14). If the de Zrinitate et Spiritu sancto is the 
work of St. Athanasius, we have evidence that the form to which assent 
was given in the fourth century was ‘I believe in God the Father 
almighty and in Jesus Christ his onlybegotten Son and in the Holy 
Ghost’ (c. 7); and in considering the question of the authorship of 
the work it ought to be taken into account that this formula, so far 
as it goes (and the further clauses would be irrelevant to the author's 
purpose), is closely akin to that of the present Egyptian rite: ‘I believe 
in one God the Father almighty and in Jesus Christ his onlybegotten 
Son our Lord and in the Holy Ghost the giver of life, the resurrection 
of the flesh and his one only catholic apostolic Church’ (Assemani i 
159; Denzinger i 198, 223). Im the Lgyptian Church Order (c. 46) there 
are two confessions, a short one like the above before the baptism, and 
a developed creed during the immersion. If the Athanasian form is 
authentic, it represents the short creed, while the longer form may be 
what St. Cyril of Alexandria alludes to (in om. vi 3), when he implies 
that the confession included the death and burial and resurrection of 
our Lord. The Syrian rites (including those of 49, Consé#. vii 41 and 
St. Chrys. Aom. xl in 1 Cor. 1, 2), the Byzantine and the Armenian, 
all have a complete creed at this point; while the existing Egyptian 
rite, Coptic and Ethiopic, reserves the recitation of the full creed for 
‘the liturgy of baptism’ in which the font is consecrated (Assemani ii 
162; Denzinger i 198 not., 226). If the Church Order may be taken as 
evidence forthe recitation of a full creed in the baptisms of the fourth 
century in Egypt, we may collect a form out of Serapion’s prayers, 
which may approximately represent it. 


1. Πιστεύω eis τὸν ἀγένητον 


12 


Πατέρα παντοκράτορα (1, 
9, 13, 27) 

οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς καὶ πάντων 
ποιητὴν (23, 0). 


. καὶ εἰς τὸν κύριον ᾿Ιησοῦν 


Χριστόν (1) 


nun 


, ἀναυτάντα (s, 17) 


καὶ καθεζόμενον ἐν δεξιᾷ 
τοῦ ἀγενήτου (5 


. καὶ ἐρχόμενον κρῖναι ζῶν- 


τας καὶ νεκρούς (17). 


τὸν Υἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ τὸν μονο- 8, καὶ εἷς τὸ ἅγιον Πνεῦμα 
γενῆ Λόγον (1, 8, το) (8, 10, 16), 
τὸν ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὺς yeryy- 9. καὶ μέαν ἁγίαν καὶ μόνην 


θέντα (1, 20). 


καθολικὴν ἐκκλησίαν (1, 


3. τὸν καταβάντα (7) 23). 
ἐπιδημήσαντα (7) 10. ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν (1, 15, 17). 
4. παθόντα (5) 11, ἀνάστασιν [νεκρῶν] (18). 


σταυρωθέντα (5, 17) 


, ζωὴν [αἰώνιον] (16). 
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The words in spaced type are verified either by the Letter of St. Alex- 
ander (ap. Thdt. 7. £. i 4) or by the Expositio fider of St. Athanasius or 
by the Creed of Macarius (Acta S. Macarii in Migne P. G. xxxiv 212). 

The prayer after the renunciation (g) alludes both to the confession 
(συγκατάθεσις) and to the renunciation, and in its drift quite corresponds 
with the prayer in the like position in the existing Coptic office (Asse- 
mani 1 160; Denzinger i 199). 

¢. In the West a preliminary unction with oil at the time of baptism 
seems to have been exclusively Roman until the sixth century, when it 
begins to appear in the Gallican rites. But in the East it is found in 
Recog. Clem. iii 67 and in the fourth-century Syrian writers, St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cat. mys¢. ii 3) and the Apostolic Constitutions (vii 42); in 
St. Chrysostom at Constantinople (om. vi in Col. 4); and in Egypt 
(Clem. Al. Zxcerpt. 82, unless this is the oil of the sick; St. Didym. 
de Trin. ii 6§ 23; St. Cyr. Al. ἐπ Jo. vii p.683 Ε). And there is evidence 
of an unction or unctions earlier in the course of the catechumenate in 
the West, even in Africa and the Gauls ; and the double unction with 
oil in the existing Syrian, Nestorian and Coptic baptismal rites seems 
to imply the same for the East. In fact the line of demarcation between 
the catechumenate and the baptismal office seems, as it were, to have 
been drawn at different points in the several rites: the African and 
Gallican drew the line after the unctions, the Roman between the 
earlier and the last, and the Eastern rites just mentioned before the 
last two. In Serapion, as in the Egyptian writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, only one preliminary unction seems to be included in the 
baptismal rite. In the Lgyptian Church Order the oil is consecrated 
at the beginning of the office ; and in the present Coptic rite, as in the 
Roman, it is consecrated along with the chrism on Maundy Thursday 
(Denzinger i 249 sq.). And the same is perhaps implied in Serapion : the 
prayer εἰς τὸ ἄλειμμα (15) can scarcely be its consecration ; while in the 
mass provision is made for the consecration of oils, which may mark the 
custom of consecrating at that point other oil than that actually referred 
to in the prayer (5). In the Egyptian rite the oil is administered with 
a simple formula in the first person, but this is preceded and followed 
by prayers which may be regarded as belonging to the ‘form ’ and corre- 
spond in general scope with Serapion’s prayer (Assemani 1 162 sqq., 
Denzinger i 199 sq., 224). It may be noted that these prayers are of the 
nature of prayers of exorcism and so correspond with the title ‘oil of 
exorcism’ given to this oil in the Church Order (cp. St. Cyr. Hier. Cat. 
myst. ii 3). From St. Cyril of Alexandria (w.s.) it appears that the 
anointing was confirmed by the catechumen or his sponsors with an 
Amen; and the deacon still says Amen after the application of the oil 
(Assemani and Denzinger, . s.). 


ar 
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The next of Serapion’s prayers (10) is labelled in the MS μετὰ τὴν 
ἀνάληψιν. In the text below, the emendation ἄλειψιν for ἀνάληψιν has 
been adopted. If this be not accepted, the only meaning I can suggest 
is the ‘assumption’ of the catechumen into the baptistery, i.e. the prayer 
follows the passage from the vestibule to the font. But in any case it 
clearly marks the transition from the preparation of the catechumen to 
the administration of the baptism; and in scope it corresponds to the 
Byzantine prayer Δέσποτα Κύριε ὁ Θεὸς ἡμῶν προσκάλεσαι (Assemani i 110), 
which has been adopted into the Egyptian rite at the opening of ‘the 
liturgy of baptism’ within the baptistery (zd. ii 151 ; Denzingeri 201, 225). 
A prayer or prayers intervening between the anointing and the baptism 
is an Egyptian characteristic, which is thus reproduced by Serapion. 

3. The Baptism. The catechumens have now passed into the 
baptistery (rd ἅγιον βαπτιστήριον St. Ath. Zacyc/. 2) and they are there 
presented (ἐπιδιδόναι) and their names proclaimed by the deacon, or in 
his absence by a subdeacon or a reader ([Tim. Al.] Aesf. 11). The 
priest immerses each three times (St. Didym. de Zrin. ii 12) in the font 
(ἡ κολυμβήθρα 1. ii 6 § 4, ii 14 &c.), with the formula Βαπτίζω σε εἰς τὸ 
ὄνομα τοῦ Πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ Ylov καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου Πνεύματος (Tim. Al. esp. 28), as 
in the existing Egyptian rite (Assemani ii 180 ; Denzinger i 208, 230). 
The coincidence of the form with the Western form will be noted. The 
neophytes ‘ascend’ from the font, and if the title of the next prayer (rr) is 
to be taken quite strictly, that prayer is recited. But there is nothing 
in the existing rite quite corresponding to such a prayer in this position, 
and its drift, with its reference to the divine gift (ἡ θεία δωρεά), makes it 
quite possible that it follows confirmation and concludes the whole rite. 

4. From incidental allusions it may be gathered that Confirmation 
in Egypt consisted in, probably an imposition of hands (Orig. de princip. 
i 3 δὲ 2,7; St. Ath. ad Seraf. i 6), and certainly an unction (Orig. ἐπ 
Lev. vi 5, in Rom. ν 8; St. Didym. de Trin. ii 6 ὃ 23), administered by 
the bishop with consecrated chrism in the form of a cross, on the fore- 
head of the neophyte, ‘in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost’ (St. Didym. de Zrin. ii 14 sq.; as in the existing 
rite, Assemani iii 83 sq. ; Denzinger i 209, 231), to which the neophyte 
or his sponsor answered ‘Amen’ (Cyr. Al. ἐπ 70. vii p. 683). In 
‘Ambrosiaster’ Quaesit. in vet. et nov. test. 101 and in ep. Eph. iv 12 
we find it noted, as a characteristic of Egypt, that in the absence of the 
bishop the presbyters confirmed, of course with chrism consecrated by 
the bishop (St. Didym. de Zrin. ii 15 fin.). And from the Zgyfiian 
Church Order, if that represents real Egyptian usage, we find that there 
was first an unction by a presbyter, as in the Roman rite (Sacr. Ge/as. 
i 44), and then the bishop, after imposition of his hand with prayer, 
poured the chrism on to his hand and imposed it again with a formula 
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‘I anoint thee,’ &c., and signed the neophyte on the brow (can. 46). 
Serapion’s prayer (16) seems to imply a similar rite ; it refers indirectly 
to the imposition of the hand (γινομένης ὑπὸ τὴν κραταιάν cov χεῖρα) and 
identifies or closely connects this imposition with the unction and 
signation. Since, when there were a number of neophytes, the im- 
position and unction could scarcely take place during the recitation 
of the prayer, it may be assumed that the prayer was recited first, and 
so corresponds with the prayer in the same relative position in the 
existing rite (Assemani iii 82 ; Denzinger i 209, 230); while the signa- 
tion with the chrism and the formula ‘I anoint thee in the name’ &c. 
followed and, as it were, applied the prayer to the several neophytes. 
In its central petition for the ‘gift’ and ‘seal’ of the Holy Ghost, it 
conforms to the type of forms of confirmation; while its conclusion 
corresponds in scope with the prayer which follows the unction in the 
existing Egyptian rite (Assemani iii 87 ; Denzinger i 209, 231). And in 
fact Confirmation in the fourth century was very much what it is now; 
the only real difference being, that whereas in the existing rites, besides 
the brow, several parts of the body are anointed (cp. St. Cyr. Hier. 
Cat. myst. iii 4), the early Egyptian evidence is good only for the 
anointing of the head and the brow. 

5. The clothing of the neophyte in white seems to be implied by 
St. Didymus (de Zyrin. ii 13 fin.); the kiss of peace is given in the 
Church Order (can. 46); and St. Didymus again more than once 
mentions the communion of the neophyte, following his confirmation 
(de Trin. ii 13, 14). From at least the end of the second century 
Egypt shared with Rome and Africa the rite of administering milk and 
honey to the neophyte (Clem. Al. Paed. i 6; Ἐξ. Ch. Ord. can. 46; 
Can. Hippol. xix; Tertull. de cor. mil. 3, adv. Marc. i 14), the symbol 
of his new life in the promised land after passing through the waters 
of the Jordan (Orig. ἐπ Jesu Nave iv 1). It remained in the Coptic 
Tite till a few centuries ago (Denzinger i 221 note) and is still retained 
in Abyssinia (#4. p. 232). I know of no fourth-century evidence for 
the crowning of the neophyte which is found in the present Egyptian 
rite, in some forms of the Syrian, and in the Armenian (Denzinger i 210, 
231, 288, 389). 


III. ORDINATIONS. 


The process of the promotion of the ecclesiastical orders is already 
sketched in the New Testament (Acts vi 3, 5 sq.) and consists of the 
election of the persons (ἐξελέξαντο) after scrutiny of their character and 
qualifications (ἐπισκέψασθε. . . paprupoupevovs . . . πλήρεις πνεύματος καὶ 
σοφίας), the presentation of them (ἔστησαν ἐνώπιον τῶν ἀποστόλων) and 
their ordination by imposition of hands and prayer (προσευξάμενοι ἐπέθηκαν 


ἤν. 
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αὐτοῖς τὰς yeipas), And ordination-tites as we find them reproduce this 
procedure, consisting as they do of the presentation of the candidates, 
the verification and ratification of their election, and the act of ordina- 
tion. Serapion supplies the last element for Egyptian ordinations in the 
fourth century, and other fourth and fifth century documents supply 
fairly full materials for the reconstruction of the rest. 

The Egyptian hierarchy, as described by Serapion, consists of inter- 
preters, readers, subdeacons, deacons, presbyters, and bishops. If 
singers be substituted for interpreters, this corresponds with the hier- 
archy commemorated in the Greek Liturgy of St. Mark (Zit. Z. and W. 
pp. 115, 116, 130) and in the Abyssinian Liturgy (7. p. 207), and with 
that of the present Coptic Pontifical. In the Coptic St. Mark (#. 
p. 172) and in St. Gregory, both Greek and Coptic (Renaudot Z. O. C. 
i 31, 100), singers are substituted for interpreters, and exorcists are 
added. Though the last occur in Origen (é# Jesw Mave xxiv 1), they 
are there probably ‘ charismatic,’ and there seems to be no evidence 
that they formed part of the ordained hierarchy in Egypt; and their 
occurrence in the liturgical texts mentioned above may be only a sign of 
the foreign origin of the matter of St. Gregory, which may have influenced 
the parallel passage of the Coptic St. Mark. It may be noted that in 
Serapion there is no mention of deaconesses or of an order of widows. 

(1) Juterpreters (ἑρμηνεῖς 25). The evidence cited for an order of drago- 
mans has hitherto been only Syrian. The Diocletian martyr Procopius 
was a reader and interpreter at Bethshan (/assio δι Procopit in Ruinart 
A. S. Ὁ. 372 ed. Paris 1789); St. Epiphanius places ἑρμηνευταί between 
exorcists and copiatae in his hierarchy (de Fide 21) ; Silvia of Aquitaine 
relates that at Jerusalem a ‘ presbyter’ always stood by to translate the 
bishop's allocutions into Syriac for the Syriac-speaking assistance, while 
the translation into Latin for the Latin-speaking was done informally 
by ‘alii fratres et sorores’ (Peregrinatio 73 sq.) ; and interpreters are 
commemorated in the Messina and Vatican texts of the Liturgy of 
St. James (Swainson Greek Litt. Ὁ. 298), in the twelfth-century Sinaitic 
diptychs (Zitt. £. and W. pp. 501 sq.), and in the Syriac anaphoras 
of Severus of Antioch, James of Sarug, the Holy Doctors, and John of 
Bassora (Renaudot Z. O. C. ii pp. 326, 363, 415, 427, ed. 1847). 
Serapion now proves the existence of the order in Egypt and confirms 
the conjecture of Mr. Forbes Robinson (in Hastings Dict. of the Bible 
1 Ὁ. 670) which destroys the force of the inference drawn from the Zé/e 
of St. Antony as to the existence of a Coptic Version in the middle of 
the third century ; and allows us to recognize in Theodore ‘ the inter- 
preter,’ mentioned in the Life of John of Lycopolis (Ast. Zaus. 43), a 
member of the order. There seems to be no other mention of them, 
unless they are to be identified with the ὑποβυλεῖς mentioned by Socrates 


er 
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(#7. £. v 22); and if so, they might be elected from among the cate- 
chumens. The office of the interpreters is accurately defined by 
St. Epiphanius (#.s.) ἑρμηνευταὶ γλώσσης εἰς γλῶσσαν ἣ ἐν ταῖς ἀναγνώσεσιν 
i} ἐν ταῖς προσομιλίαις, and their function was revived in Egypt after the 
Moslem conquest, before the formation of an Arabic version (Renaudot 
L£. O. C. i 187, ed. 1847). In modern Egypt, among the Orthodox 
the Gospel is read in Arabic as well as in Greek ; among the Copts, the 
Coptic recitation of all the lections, except the Gospel, is reduced to 
a verse or two, and they are all read throughout in Arabic (Zs¢. E. and 
W. pp. 152 sqq.). 

(2) Readers (ἀναγνῶσται 25). The earliest mention of a reader in 
Egypt, outside of the Zgyptian Church Order, seems to be that of one 
Maximus in St. Athanasius (ad Dracont. 10: cp. [Tim. Al.] Resp. 11). 
Socrates relates that in his time in Alexandria, the readers like the 
ὑποβολεῖς might be chosen from among the catechumens (#. £. v 22). 
If they had ever read the Gospel, they had already in the fifth cen- 
tury been deprived of the right in Egypt, as elsewhere, and it had 
been appropriated by the deacons, in Alexandria by the archdeacon 
(Soz. H. £. vii 19): and in the Egyptian Church Order they are only 
given ‘the Apostle’ at their ordination (can. 35). In the present 
Coptic rubrics all the lections are assigned to the deacons (Lié#. £. 
and W, pp. 152 sqq.). 

(3) Suddeacons (ὑποδιάκονοι 25). A subdeacon, the martyr Eutychius, 
is mentioned by St. Athanasius (Ast. Avian. ad monach. 60: cp. (Tim. 
Al.] Resp. 11), and the description of him as ὑπηρετοῦντα καλῶς recalls 
both the name they commonly bore (ὑπηρέται Can. Laod. 20, Ap. 
Constt, iii 11, vi 17) and the nature of their functions, the humbler and 
more menial elements of the diaconate, such as the keeping of the 
doors (elsewhere, and in the East later, the duty of the πυλωροί, θυρωροί, 
ostiarit: Eus. 1. £. vi 43 ὃ 11, Can. Laod. 20, Ap. Constt. 1 25, 28, 
lii 11, vi 17) and the ministry of the water &c. for the handwashing 
(Ὁ. viii 11). Their function at baptisms, in case of necessity, has 
already been noted (p. 252). In the Coptic form of their ordination 
their offices are described, in a passage derived from “42. Cons?é. vili 20, 
as the custody of the sacred vessels and instruments (but cp. St. Ath. 
ap. c. Ar. 113; St. Cyr. Al. de ad. in sp. et ver. xiii [i 454 B]); and in 
a further passage derived from the Byzantine Ordinal, as the keeping of 
the doors and the lighting of the lamp (Denzinger ii 5). 

(4) Deacons (διάκονοι 12, 25). The deacons are regarded as the 
successors of the Seven (12). The only point in their ministry-(Aeroup- 
yia 12, 25) which is defined is that of standing by ‘the holy body and 
the holy blood,’ i.e. of standing on each side of the altar during the 
anaphora and perhaps manipulating the fans (42. Cons#t. 11 57, vill 12: 
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Litt. E. and W. pp. 30, 14). I know of no fourth-century evidence 
for the fans in Egypt, but they were used there later, as elsewhere, and 
are mentioned in the Arabic Didaskalia 38 (id. p. 511); and in the 
life of St. Nicetas (Surius de SS, Aist. ii 473), whatever that may be 
worth, St. Athanasius as a deacon is described as wielding the fan. 
Otherwise the functions of the deacon in Egypt are the same as else- 
where: in the mass they read the Gospel (Soz. #. £. vii 19) and 
proclaim the directions to the congregation (St. Cyr. Al. de ad. in sp. εἰ 
ver. xiii [i 454 B]; cp. [Tim. Al.] esp. 11), which are characteristically 
prominent in the Egyptian rites; they bring the sacred vessels at the 
offertory (Cyr. Al. #4.), while ‘ the composing of the table’ does not 
seem to be mentioned (but see Zg. Ch. Ord. can. 31) ; if necessary they 
take part in the comminution of the host ({Tim. Al.] Resf. 13), and 
they administer the chalice at the communion (74. 12). Their functions 
at baptism have been already noticed (pp. 249, 251, 252), At the attack 
of Syrianus on the church of St. Theonas (Ath. de fuga 24), the deacon 
recited the psalm to which the people responded, an office which more 
normally belongs to the reader ; but the circumstances were exceptional. 
The gifts asked for them in Serapion are the moral qualifications of a 
clean heart and body and a clean conscience (25), and the intellectual 
qualifications of a spirit of knowledge and discernment (12); and the 
latter no doubt have reference to their active ministry among the poor 
and the sick (Zig. Ch. Ord. can. 33, 56; cp. Ap. Constt. iii το) and their 
disciplinary functions as ‘ the bishop's eye’ (2. ii 44 and iii passim). 

(5) Presbyters {πρεσβύτεροι 13, 25). The presbyters are regarded (13) 
as in a sense the successors of the Mosaic Seventy (Num. xi 16-25). 
Their ministry is defined as the stewardship (οἰκυνομῆσαι 13) of the 

people, the ministry of the word {πρεσβεύειν τὰ θεῖα λόγια 13, πρεσβεύειν τὰς 
ἁγίας diarkadias 25, ep. 19) and the ministry of reconciliation {καταλλάξαι 
τὸν λαὸν. τῷ ἀγενήτῳ Θεῷ 13, CP. 15). This description is fuller and 
more definite than in the case of the other orders, and proportionately 
fuller than that contained in the forms of presbyteral ordination in 
the Διατάξεις διὰ Ἱππολύτου and the Apostolic Constitutions. ‘This no 
doubt points to the conditions of the Egyptian Church, where the 
multiplication of the episcopate was possibly slow and the development 
of the parochial system was certainly exceptionally rapid (Dion. Al. ap. 
Eus. 7. Z. vii 24 §6; Ath. ap. c. Ar. 85 ; Epiph. /Yaer. lxviii 4, xix 2; 
Socr. 47. £. i 27), carrying with it the comparative independence and 
self-sufficiency of the presbyterate. The emphasis laid on the ministry 
of the word serves to show that, if Sozomen’s statement is true, that 
‘after Arius upset the church’ the Alexandrine presbyters were for- 
bidden to preach (//. Z. vii 19), the measure was a revolutionary one 
for Egypt. The presbyteral college (συμπρεσβύτεροι 25) of course formed 
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the council of the bishop (cp. St. Epiph. Haer. Ixix 3; Socr. H. 2. ἷ 5) 
for the administration of the church ; it is obvious from the terms in 
which the business of the broken chalice is discussed (Ath. “2. ¢. Ar. 
11, 46, 63) that presbyters habitually celebrated apart from the bishop, 
which must have been comparatively exceptional elsewhere in the fourth 
century, except perhaps in Rome; Serapion (25) shows that in con- 
celebrating with the bishop they took a definite part in the prayers, as is 
still more or less the case in Egypt and Abyssinia, where the assistant 
priest is probably a survival of the concelebration of the college; 
and at the communion they performed the comminution ({Tim. Al.] 
Resp. 13) and apparently distributed the particles (ὁ. 12). They 
obviously administered baptisms apart from the bishop (2d. 8), and in 
that case, as we have seen, administered also the chrism. In fact the 
later conditions of the Church were apparently in the fourth century 
more fully anticipated in Egypt than elsewhere. The gifts asked for 
them, besides the moral gifts of a clean heart and a clean conscience 
(13), have respect to their functions; a right faith (13), knowledge 
(13, 25), right doctrine (25) to their teaching office ; wisdom (13, 25) 
and prudence (13) to their administrative and disciplinary offices (cp. 
St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. xii 1 [iv 1094 E}). 

(6) Bishops (ἐπίσκοποι 19, 25). The bishop is the successor of the 
Apostles (14) and his office is the inclusive pastorate of the flock 
(14), which is not further defined. But it scarcely needs illustrating 
that in detail this pastorate included in the fourth and fifth centuries in 
Egypt what it did elsewhere, even though the general episcopate may 
have been limited by the exceptional ascendency of Alexandria, at least 
in and after the pontificate of Theophilus (Socr. H. £. vii 7). The 
letter of St. Athanasius to Dracontius implies that the episcopate is 
of divine institution through the Apostles (c. 3) and is the pivot of the 
pastoral office; it includes all that has been already assigned to the 
presbyterate and something more. Baptism cannot be completed apart 
from the bishop (74. 4), for the bishop alone consecrates the chrism 
(St. Didym. de Trin. ii 15). Ordination is of course impossible without 
a bishop (Zg. Ch. Ord. 33; Letter of Egyptian bishops in Ath. AZo/. 
¢. Ar. 12). And the present collection, with its principal prayers 
attributed to Serapion, implies the right of origination and chief exe- 
cution in the sphere of liturgy (cp. Ath. ad Dracont. 7). The gifts 
here asked for the bishop are mostly general—life, holiness, grace and 
a divine spirit, worthiness of his spiritual ancestry, perseverance in his 
office without offence and without blame, preservation from temptation 
(14, 25),—the only specific gifts being wisdom, knowledge, and success 
in divine sciences (ἐπιστήμαις 25), which may be regarded as correspond- 
ing to the three spheres of administration, teaching, and discipline. 
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There is a plain distinction made in Serapion between the first three, 
the minor orders, and the last three, the sacred orders ; in that the latter 
alone are described as of divine institution (12) and for them alone 
forms of ordination are provided. The minor orders are still ἀχειροθέτητοι 
(St. Bas. Zp. canon. iii ad Amphiloch. 51); and in this respect Serapion 
agrees with the Egyptian Church Order (can. 35, 36), where there is no 
imposition of hands, but for the reader the porrection of the ‘ Apostle’ 
(i.e. St. Paul) with prayer, for the subdeacon a mere nomination; and 
it is less developed than the so-called Διατάξεις διὰ ᾿ππολύτου (Lagarde, 
Opp. 5. Hipp. p. 77), where a subdeacon is ordained with imposition 
and prayer, a reader is appointed by the porrection of the Bible; or 
than the Apostolic Constitutions, where subdeacons and readers are both 
ordained with imposition of bands (viii 21 sq.). In the present Coptic 
Pontifical only the sacred orders are conferred by imposition of hands. 

The process of election of presbyters and deacons is described gene- 
rally by Theophilus of Alexandria (Canon 6). The whole clergy agree 
and choose; the bishop scrutinizes (δοκιμάζει) the character and 
qualifications of the candidate ; and then in open church, by way of 
guarding against clandestine ordinations, the bishop proclaims προσφωνεῖν 
the elect that the people may testify to him; and lastly, the clergy 
consenting, the bishop ordains {χειροτονεῖ) in the midst of the church. 
There is thus an election by the clergy, an examination on the part of 
the bishop, an announcement on the part of the bishop implying his 
assent to the election, the testimony of the people, presumably implying 
a right of veto on their part, and a final consent of the clergy, which in 
the case of a deacon was presumably a formal presentation and verbal 
declaration, and in the case of a presbyter was also a co-operation on 
the part of the presbyters in the act of ordination. 

The ordination of a deacon according to the Egyptian Church Order 
(can. 33), as elsewhere, is performed by the bishop alone, who imposes his 
hands and recites the form. The form in Serapion (12) is of the common 
type, recalling the ordination of the Seven, invoking the Holy Ghost, 
and asking for the moral gifts qualifying the subject for his ministry. It 
may be compared with that of the Διατάξεις διὰ Ἱππολύτου 5 and Ap. 
Constt. viii 17, which is still used in the Coptic Pontifical. It may be 
worth while to note that of course the subject is ordained a deacon 
of the Catholic Church, not of the particular church. 

In the ordination of a presbyter in the Zgypttan Church Order c. 32, 
as elsewhere, the whole college of the presbyters imposes hands along 
with the bishop ; and the same is implied in the opening words of Sera- 
pion’s form, Τὴν χεῖρα ἐκτείνομεν (13). This form may be compared with 
that of the Church Order, which is preserved only in the Ethiopic text 
(Ludolf Comment. in hist. Aethiop. p. 327 sq.), and the more developed 
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orm of the same in the Διατάξεις διὰ ‘Irwodvrov 3 sq. and Ap. Const. viii 

15. There is in all the commemoration of the Seventy Elders, the 
mnvocation of the Holy Ghost, and the petitions for moral and spiritual 
«qualifications ; but in Serapion the definition of functions— administra- 
‘Bion, teaching, and discipline—is fuller and more emphatic. 

The outlines of the process of the promotion of a bishop in Egypt are 
daid down in the Nicene directions for the reconciliation of the Meletian 
hierarchy (Socr. 4. Z. i 9), in the Egyptian bishops’ defence of the 
election of St. Athanasius (af. ¢. Avian. 6), in St. Julius of Rome’s 
comments on the intrusion of Gregory in his letter to the Easterns (26. 
30), in Peter II’s account of the intrusion of Lucius (Thdt. . Z. iv 22), 
and in Synesius’ letter to Theophilus of Alexandria on the affair at 

Palaebisca (22. 67). From these it is clear that the concurrence of 
three bodies was required in the election—of a synod of the Egyptian 
bishops, of the clergy of the vacant see, and of the laity of the same (cp. 
Origen hom. vi in Lev. 3), including in particular the notables and the 
monks (Thdt. #. 25. iv 20). And the election required the confirma- 
tion of the Pope of Alexandria, a requirement which was sometimes 
satisfied even in the case of the Pope of Alexandria himself by the 
nomination of his predecessor (Epiph. Maer. lxix 11 ; Thdt. 34). £. iv 20; 
Renaudot Diss. de patr. Al. 45). The preconisation (dvdppyois Synes. 
Ep. 67) may be assumed to be the final act of his election and to 
correspond to the formula Ἢ θεία χάρις of the existing Eastern Ordinals. 
The consecration was performed by at least three bishops of the pro- 
vince, and might be, perhaps usually was, celebrated in Alexandria. 
Serapion’s form of consecration (14), rather meagre though it is, sums 
up the topics of that of the Egyptian Church Order (c. 31), which was de- 
veloped out of that of the Canons of Hippolytus, and was itself variously 
developed into those of the Διατάξεις διὰ Ἱππολύτον 2, of Ap. Constt. 
viii 5, and of the present Coptic and Maronite patriarchal consecrations 
(Denzinger ii 48, 220). All of them in the address recall the remoter 
foundations of the episcopate in the divine providence and the immediate 
foundation in the apostolate, and then invoke the Holy Ghost on the 
elect, that he may ‘feed the flock’ and fulfil the episcopate ‘ without 
blame,’ and manifest the virtues proper to his status. Serapion is excep- 
tional in the meagreness of detail as to what is included in the pastorate. 

In the Egyptian Church Order c. 31, after consecration the bishop 
Teceives the kiss of peace, and the deacons bring him the oblation and 
he celebrates the mass. If the bishop was consecrated in his own 
<hurch, he was no doubt enthroned at once (Synes. 222. 67 ἐπὶ τοῦ 
Opédvov καθίσαι ; cp. Socr. H. £. vii 7) ; otherwise the enthronization must 
have been postponed. 

It is interesting at the moment to note the contrast between Sera- 
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pion’s forms of ordination and the Bull Afostoficae curae of Leo XIII. 
The Pontiff’s condemnation applies with more justice to Serapion than 
to the Anglican Ordinal. In the form of presbyteral ordination there is 
‘nulla aperta mentio’—in fact, no mention whatsoever— sacrificii, con- 
secrationis, sacerdotii, potestatisque consecrandi et sacrificii offerendi,’ 
and consequently ‘id reticet quod deberet proprium significare’; and in 
the form of episcopal consecration there is nothing of the ‘summum 
sacerdotium,’ a phrase which first appears in a liturgical formula in the 
dpyteparevew Of the Ararages διὰ Ἱππολύτου 2, or of any sacramental act. 
IV. UNcTION OF THE SICK, ETC. 

In the lives of the fathers of the Egyptian desert there are several 
accounts of healing by means of oil: in the cases of St. Pachomius 
( Vita 5. Pachomit 30 ἔλας εὐχῆς), St. Macarius of Alexandria (ist. Zaus. 
20 ἐλαίῳ ἁγίῳ), Benjamin of Nitria (14. 13 ἔλαιον εὐλογήσας), John of Lyco- 
polis (#2. 43 €Aaov), and Ammon (i. 53 ἐλαίῳ. And from the occur- 
rence of prayers for the blessing of oil (17) in Serapion, confirming the 
notice of the Zrhiopie Church Order (Ludolf Comment. in just. Eth. p.325; 
Litt, E, and W. Ρ. 190), we may conclude that the ‘last unction’ was 
in some form part of the standing system of the Egyptian Church, since 
a liturgical formula would scarcely be provided for exceptional cases 
like those above, which are regarded as at least in part miraculous, At 
the same time in his allusion to the visitation of the sick in 340 
(Zacyel. 5) St. Athanasius makes no allusion to unction, but only to the 
imposition of hands (cp. Hist, Zaus. 13, where the imposition of hands 
is an alternative to unction in Benjamin’s healings). On p. 93 it was 
carelessly said that the evidence for this use of oil in the fourth century 
is exclusively Egyptian, in forgetfulness that there is a prayer for the 
blessing of oil and water in Af. Cons??. viii 28, which proves that it was 
also a Syrian usage. And there are other examples—in the life of 
St. Hilarion (St. Jer. Vita S. Εὔαν. 32 ‘benedictum oleum’), of St. 
Symeon the Stylite (Thdt. Ast. re/. 26 ἔλαιον εὐλογίας), and of Aphraates 
(ib. 8 ἔλ, τῇ ἐπικλήσει τῇ θείᾳ πληρώσας εὐλογίας) ; besides the more excep- 
tional cases of the use of the oil of the church-lamp (St. Chrys. ἐπὶ Πα. 
xxxii [al. xxxiii] 6), and of that of the tombs of the martyrs (id. hom. in 
Marit. [ii 669 Ε]). Otherwise the earliest evidence is Roman. The 
consecration of oil after the anaphora is alluded to without details in the 
Canons of Hippolytus (iii § 28); and in the letter of St. Innocent I 
to Decentius of Gubbio in 416 (Z/. xxv 11) there is a formal re- 
sponse about the oil of the sick (‘oleum sancti chrismatis’) to the effect 
that it must be consecrated by a bishop, but may be used by a presbyter 
or by any of the faithful, and since it is a ‘sacramentum’ or ‘genus 
sacramenti’ it may not be administered to penitents; all of which 
mplies that the last unction is a rite of some standing. 
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In the life of St. Pachomius there is a story of the healing of an 
energumen by means of blessed bread, given to be eaten before other 
food ( Vita S. Pachom. 30) ; but I cannot find any other instance. The 
use of blessed water on the other hand is not uncommon; in the lives 
of St. Macarius of Alexandria, who used water along with oil (A7s¢. 
Laus. 20 ἐπιχέων ὕδωρ edAoynpévov—where εὐλογημένον probably is no part 
of the true text), of St. Macarius of Egypt (76. 19 εὐλογήσας ὕδωρ... ἐπιχέας 
. . . ἐπηύξατο), and of Theodore of Tabennisi (Ammon £/. de SS. 
Pachom. et Theod. 10). And in Syria the blessing in Ap. Cons?t. viii 28 
is for water as well as oil; and other instances occur in the lives of 
Macedonius (Thdt. “7st. re/. 13) and of Aphraates (#5. 8), and in 
the stories of Joseph the Jew (Epiph. Maer. xxx το, 12) and of Mar- 
cellus of Apamea (Thdt. 27. £. v 21). In Ap. Constt. and in the 
case of Macedonius, as in Serapion, it is implied that the water is to 
be drunk ; in some cases it is poured or sprinkled on the patient. 

Clement of Alexandria seems to refer to all three of these rites 
(Excerpta 82). Anyhow he clearly distinguishes exorcised water from 
the water of baptism (τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ τὸ ἐξορκιζόμενον καὶ τὸ βάπτισμα γινόμενον), 
and the collocation of bread and oil (6 ἄρτος καὶ τὸ ἔλαιον) with the refer- 
ence to the consecration by the Name (ἁγιάζεται τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ ὀνόματος ; 
cp. pp. 108. 3 above, and 267. 33 sqq. and note, below) suggests the 
bread and oil of the sick rather than the Eucharist and Baptism. 

It is stated in most of these cases that the matter, whether oil, bread, 
or water, was blessed, and it may be assumed in all. And where the 
character of the blessing is defined, it is the sign of the cross, generally 
with prayer, and in one case the imposition of the hand. In most 
cases the matter is blessed fro re nafa, and in some the consecrator is 
a layman. But in 4p. Constt. viii 28 it is required that the consecrator 
be a bishop, or in his absence a presbyter, the deacon standing by; and 
it may be assumed that in Serapion a bishop or a presbyter is implied. 
It may be supposed that Serapion’s form in the mass (5), like that in 
the Apostolic Constitutions, is for the consecration of matter offered 
(προσφερομένων) by individuals for their own use; whereas the εὐχὴ εἰς 
ἔλαιον νοσούντων x.7.d. (17) is for the general purposes of the Church. The 
form of administration, if any existed, remains unknown. ‘The present 
Coptic rite of the unction of the sick, like the Armenian, and with some 
modifications the Syrian, is identical in structure, and for the most part 
in matter, with the Byzantine, and consists of a sevenfold series of 
lections, hymns, and prayers. 


V. BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 


Funeral rites were simple enough, as in essence they have continued 
to be ; and in Egypt they were what they were elsewhere (49. Constt. 30 ; 
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Jer. Ef. lxxvii 11), consisting of an office of readings and prayers, ἔῃ θη * 
procession to the cemetery with accompanying psalmody, and the act of "= 
burial, followed immediately or at an interval by the mass pro dormitione —" 
(cp. Ap. Constt. vi 30, viii 41). Origen (¢. Ce/s. viii 30) notes and ex. —~™ 
plains the care bestowed by Christians on the bodies of the dead; and ἈΨ8Ὲ- 
St. Dionysius of Alexandria, in his account of the plague at Alexandria = 


(Euseb. /7. £. vii 22), adds some details as to the composing of the body. 
In the Life of St. Pachomius there are several notices of funerals, especially 
in the accounts of the burial of the nuns of his sister’s monastery, and 
of those of St. Pachomius himself and of St. Theodore, his second suc- 
cessor in the abbacy of Tabennisi (cc. 22, 75, 95). On the deaths of 
Pachomius and Theodore the brethren kept vigil all night with readings 
and prayers, and in the morning prepared the body for burial ; at his 
sister's monastery, his own brethren ‘sang’ during the preparation of the 
body. Embalming continued to be practised in Egypt till at least the fifth 
century, when St. Augustine notices it (Serm. ccclxi 12); and in the 
fourth century it was common for the faithful to keep the mummies 
of persons of eminent holiness on couches (σκίμποδα) in their houses, 
a practice which St, Antony deprecated, and forestalled in his own case 
by leaving directions for his burial (Ath. Vita Anfonit 90, 92); and 
Clement (aed. ii 8 § 73) rejects the crowning of the dead with garlands 
as pagan. When the body was prepared and laid on the bier («péSSaros 
Parailip. de SS. Pach, et Theod, 4; κραββάτιον Grenfell and Hunt Greek 
Papyri ii 161), it was carried forth in procession {προκομιδή, ἐξόδιον Paralip. 
5; cp. Eus. ἈΞ Const. i 22; Ap. Constt. vi 30), the company carrying 
branches of palm and olive (ist. Laus. 39) and chanting psalms ( Fife 
S. Pachom. 22, 65, 75, 95; Laralip. 4) as they went to the cemetery 
(κοιμητήριον St. Ath, af. c. Const. 27, de Syn. 13), where they buried the 
body. At some time the mass was celebrated for the departed ( Vita 
S. Pachom. 65; Tim, Al. Resp. 14); and in the case of St. Theodore 
it is noted that the brethren kept some days of mourning for him 
(Vita 5. Pachom. 95). 

The elements of this rite are implied in Serapion. The prayer περὶ 
τεθνεῶτος καὶ ἐκκομιζομένου (18) obviously belongs to the preliminary office, 
as the act of the officiant in which it culminates. In character it is of 
the general type of Eastern prayers of its kind, and it contains a passage 
which is common to the existing Coptic and Byzantine rites. It will be 
regarded as MEDS the most impressive prayers of the collection. The 
reference to the ‘carrying out,’ for which ἐκκομίζειν is a technical word, 
implies the funeral procession. And by providing for the special ‘com- 
memoration ’ (ἀνάμνησις) of the dead, and the insertion of the names of 
individuals in his anaphora (p. τοῦ. 25 sqq.), Serapion provides for a 
mass for the repose of the departed. 
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THE ORDER OF BAPTISM 


«THE CONSECRATION OF THE FONT) 
Ἁγιασμὸε ὁδάτων (7) 


"Βασιλεῦ καὶ κύριε τῶν ἁπάντων καὶ δημιουργὲ τῶν ὅλων, ὁ 
racy τῇ γενητῆ φύσει διὰ τῆς καταβάσεως τοῦ μονογενοῦς φ) σου 
᾿ησοῦ Χριστοῦ χαρισάμε( vos) τὴν σωτηρίαν, ὁ λυτρωσάμενος τὸ 
““λάσμα τὸ ὑπὸ σοῦ δημιουργηθὲν διὰ τῆς ἐπιδημίας τοῦ ἀρρήτου 
σου Λόγον" eine νῦν ἐκ τοῦ OY Pano? Kal ἐπίθλεψον ἐπὶ τὰ 
ὕδατα ταῦτα καὶ πλήρωσον αὐτὰ Πνεύματος ἁγίου. ὁ ἄρρητός 
σου Λόγος ἐν αὐτοῖς γενέσθω καὶ μεταποιησάτω αὐτῶν τὴν 
ἐνέργειαν καὶ γεννητικὰ αὐτὰ κατασκευασάτω πληρούμενα τῆς σῆς 
χάριτος, ὅπως τὸ μυστήριον τὸ νῦν ἐπιτελούμενον μὴ κενὸν 
εὑρεθῇ ἐν τοῖς ἀναγεννωμένοις ἀλλὰ πληρώση πάντας τοὺς 
κατιόντας καὶ βαπτιζομένους τῆς θείας χάριτος. φιλάνθρωπε 
εὐεργέτα φεῖσαι τοῦ σοῦ ποιήματος, σῶσον τὸ ὑπὸ τῆς δεξιᾶς 
σου πεποζι )ημένον κτίσμα, μόρφωσον. πάντας τοὺς ᾿ἀναγεννωμένους 
τὴν θείαν καὶ ἄρρητόν σου μορφήν, ὅπως διὰ τοῦ μεμορφῶσθαι 
καὶ ἀνα(γεν)γεννῆσθαι σωθῆναι δυνηθῶσιν καὶ τίς BaciAeiac σον 
ἀξιωθῆνδι. καὶ ὡς κατελθὼν ὁ μονογενής σου Λόγος ἐπὶ τὰ 
ὕδατα τοῦ Ιορδάνου ἅγια ἀπέδει ἐν, οὕτω καὶ viv ἐν τούτοις 
κατερχέσθω καὶ ἅγια καὶ πνευματικὰ ποιησάτω πρὸς τὸ μηκέτι 
σάρκα καὶ αἷμα εἶναι τοὺς βαπτιζομένους, ἀλλὰ πνευματικοὺς 
καὶ δυναμένους προσκυνεῖν σοὶ τῷ ἀγενήτῳ Ἰατρὶ διὰ Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ ἐν ἁγίῳ [{Πνεύματι, δι᾿ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος καὶ 
~ 4 4 Α ’ 9A ~ 4.9 9 [2 
νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἁμήν. 


(THE PREPARATION OF THE CATECHUMENS) 
Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ Βαπτιζομένων (8) 


Παρακαλοῦμέν σε Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείδςο ὑπὲρ τοῦ δούλου σου 
τοῦδε καὶ δεόμεθα ὅ ὅπως καταξιώσης αὐτὸν τοῦ θείου μυστηρίου 


5 


10 


25 


καὶ τῆς ἀρρήτου σου ἀναγεννήσεως. σοὶ γὰρ φιλάνθρωπε γῦν 30 


προσφέρεται, σοὶ αὐτὸν ἀνατίθεμεν' χάρισαι αὐτὸν τῇ θείᾳ 
ταύτη ἀναγεννήσει κοινωνῆσαι πρὸς τὸ μηκέτι αὐτὸν ὑπὸ μηδενὸς 
σκαιοῦ καὶ πονηροῦ ἄγεσθαι ἀλλὰ σοὶ λατρεύειν διαπαντὸς καὶ 
τὰ σὰ προστάγματα φυλάττειν ὁδηγοῦντος αὐτὸν τοῦ μονο- 


~ δ a 4 
γενοῦς σου Λόγου" ὅτι δι’ αὐτοῦ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ TO κράτος ἐν 35 


8 Ps, Ixxix 15. 18 2 Th.i 5. a8 Ps. xxx 6. 
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«τῷ, ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας Tore 


Here follows the Renunciation 
and the Confession of Faith 
5 Μετὰ τὴν ἀποταγὴν εὐχή (9) 

Κύριε παντοκράτορ σφράγισον τὴν συγκατάθεσιν τοῦ δούλου 
σου τούτου τὴν πρὸς σὲ νῦν γεγενημένην καὶ ἀμετάβλητον αὐτοῦ 
τὸ ἦθος καὶ τὸν τρόπον διαφύλαξον, ἵνα μηκέτι τοῖς χείροσιν 
ὑπηρετὴ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ τῆς ἀληθείδς Θεῷ λατρεύῃ καὶ σοὶ τῷ τῶν 

10 πάντων ποιητῇ dovhevy πρὸς τὸ τέλειον αὐτὸν καί σοι γνήσιον 
ἀποδειχθῆναι" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ϊησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾽ οὗ 
σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 

The catechumen is anointed with the oil of exorcism 

15 Εὐχὴ eis τὸ css τῶν ΡΆΒΡῸΝ (15) 

Δέσποτα φιλάνθρωπε καὶ φιλόψγχε, οἰκτίρμον καὶ ἐλεῆμον, 

(Océ) τῆς ἀληθείδς, ἐπικαλούμεθά σε ἑξακολουθοῦντες, καὶ πειθύ- 

n μενοι ταῖς ἐπαγγελίαις TOU μονογενοῦς σου εἰρηκότος EAN τινῶν 
ἀφῆτε τὰς ; ἁμδρτίδς ἀφίεντδι δὐτοῖς" καὶ ἀλείφομεν τῷ ἀλείμματι 
10 τούτῳ τοὺς Τ προσζιόνγτας (ἢ Τ προσιούσατ) τῇ θείᾳ ταύτη ἀνα- 
γεννήσει, παρακαλοῦντες ὥστε τὸν κύριον ἡμῶν Χριστὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν 
ἐνεργῆσαι αὐτῷ ἰατικὴν καὶ ἰσχυροποιητικὴν δύναμιν καὶ ἀπο- 
καλύψαι μὲν διὰ τοῦ ἀλείμματος τούτου καὶ ἀποθεραπεῦσαι 
ἀπὸ ψυχῆς σώματος πνεύματος αὐτῶν πᾶν σημεῖον ἁμαρτίας καὶ 
15 ἀνομίας ἣ σατανικῆς αἰτίας, τῇ δὲ ἰδίᾳ χάριτι τὴν ἄφεσιν αὐτοῖς 
παρασχέσθαι, ina τῇ ἀμδρτίδ ἀπογενόμενοι TH δικδιοούνη ζήζογοι 
καὶ διὰ τῆς ἀλείψεως ταύτης ἀναπλασθέντες καὶ MA τοῦ λογτροῦ 
καθαριςθέντες καὶ τῷ Πνεύμλτι ἀνἀνεωθέντες ἐξισχύσουσιν κατα- 
νικῆσαι λοιπὸν τὰς προσβαλλούσας αὐτοῖς ὦ ἀντικειμένας ἐνεργείας 
10 καὶ ἀπάτας τοῦ βίου τούτου καὶ οὕτως συνδεθῆναι καὶ συνενωθῆναι 
τῇ ποίμνη τοῦ ΚΥρίου Kal οωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿Ιηοοῦ Xpicroy καὶ eyr- 
KAHPONOMAH Cal τοῖς ἁγίοις, τὰς ἐπδγγελίδο' ὅτι δι᾿ αὐτοῦ (σοὶ) ἡ 
δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ [Πνεύματι εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας 
τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 

35 Μετὰ τὴν Γ'Αλειψιν + εὐχή (10) 

,Φιλάνθρωπε εὐεργέτα οὠτὴρ πάντων τὴν ἐπιστροφὴν πρὸς 
σὲ πεποιημένων, ἵλεως γενοῦ τῷ δούλῳ σου τῷδε' ὁδήγησον 


0 Ps, xxx 6. 16 Sap. xi 26; Ps. bexxv 15. 17 Ps, xxx 6. 
18 Jo. xx 23. 26 1 Pet. ii24. 17 Tit. ἰ 5; Eph. v 26. 31 2 Pet. iii 18; 
Heb. vi 12, xi 9. 35 1 Tim, iv τὸ. 


εὐ 
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αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὴν ἀναγέννησιν τῇ δεξιᾷ σου. ὁ μονογενής σου “Λόγος 
“ὁδηγείτω αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὸ λουτρόν" τιμηθήτω αὐτοῦ " avayevynots, (. 
BLN ἔστω κενὴ τῆς σῆς χάριτος" συμπαρίτω ὁ ἅγιός σον Λόγος, 
συνέστω τὸ ἅγιόν σου [Πνεῦμα ἀποσοβοῦν καὶ ἀποβάλλον πάντα 
“πειρασμον" OTt διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ (cot) 5 
ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
«ἰώνων. ἁμήν. 
(THE BAPTISM) 
The catechumen is immersed three tumes 
Mera τὸ βαπτισθῆναι καὶ ἀνελθεῖν εὐχή (11) 10 
Ὁ Θεὸς ὁ τῆς ἀληθείδς Θεός, ὁ τῶν πάντων δημιουργός, ὁ 
κύριος πάσης τῆς κτίσεως, εὐλόγησον τὸν δοῦλον σου τοῦτον 
εὐλογίᾳ τῇ on° καθαρὸν αὐτὸν δεῖξον ἐν TH ἀναγεννήσει, κοινωνὸν 
αὐτὸν ταῖς ἀγγελικαῖς σου δυνάμεσιν κατάστησον, ἵνα μηκέτι 
σὰρξ ἀλλὰ πνευματικὸς ὀνομάζηται μετασχὼν τῆς θείας σου καὶ 15 
ὠφελίμου δωρεᾶς" διατηρηθείη μέχρι τέλους σοὶ τῷ τῶν ὅλων 
ποιητῆ᾽ διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ ἥ 


δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἀγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ γῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμ- 
WavTas αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


<THE CONFIRMATION > 20 


The bishop signs the neophyte with the chrism 
Εὐχὴ εἰς τὸ Xplopa ἐν ᾧ χρίονται οἱ βαπτισθέντες (16) 

Ὃ Θεὸς τῶν δγνάμεων ὁ βοηθὸς πάσης ψυχῆς ἐπιστρεφούσης 
ἐπὶ σὲ καὶ γινομένης ὑπὸ τὴν KpaTaldN σον χεῖρα τοῦ μονογενοῦς, 
ἐπικαλούμεθά σε, ὥστε διὰ τῆς θείδλο καὶ ἀοράτου σου AYNAMEWC 25 
τοῦ κυρίογ Kal ςωτῆρος ἡμῶν Ἰηοοῦ Χριοτοῦ ἐνεργῆσαι ἐν τῷ 
χρίσματι τούτῳ ἐνέργειαν θείαν καὶ οὐράνιον, ἵνα οἱ i βαπτισθέντες 
καὶ Χριόμενοι ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ ἐκτύπωμα τοῦ σημείου τοῦ σωτηριώδους 
σταυροῦ τοῦ | μονογενοῦς, δι᾽ οὗ σταυροῦ διετράπη καὶ ἐθριαμβεύθη 
Σατανᾶς καὶ πάσα δύναμις ἀντικειμένη, ὡς ἀναγεννηθέντες καὶ 30 
ἀνανεωθέντες διὰ τοῦ λογτροῦ τῆς πδλιγγενεοίδο καὶ οὗτοι μέτοχοι 
γένωνται τῆς λωρεᾶς ΤΟΥ͂ ἁΓΙΟΥ Πνεύματος καὶ ἀσφαλισθέντες τῆ 
σφραγῖδι ταύτῃ διαμείνωσιν EApaiot καὶ ἀμετδκίνητοι, ἀβλαβεῖς 
καὶ ἄσυλοι, ἀνεπηρέαστοι καὶ ἀνεπιβούλεντοι, ἐμπολιτευόμενοι ἐν 
τῇ πίοτει καὶ ἐπιγνώςει τῆς ἀληθείας μέχρι τέλογο, ἀναμένοντες 35 


11 Ps. xxx 6. 23 Ps. Ixxxiii 8. 24 1 Pet. v 6. 25 2 Pet. i 3. 
26 2 Pet. iii 18. 31 Tit. iii 5. 32 Act. ii 38, x 45. 33 1 Cor. xv 58. 
34 2 Th. ii 13; 1 Tim. ii 4; Heb. iii 6. 
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τὰς οὐρανίους τῆς Ζωῆς ἐλπίλδο καὶ αἰωνίους erayyeria{s) τοῦ 
κυρίογ καὶ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿Ἰηςοῦ Χριοτοῦ, δι’ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ 
τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ [Ἰ᾿νεύματε καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας 
αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
5 The neophyte, after being clothed in white, is communicated 
and receives milk and honey. 


ORDINATIONS 


(OF DEACONS) 
Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως Διακόνων (12) 
ιο Πάτερ τοῦ μονογενοῦς ὁ τὸν Υἱόν σου ἀποςτείλὰς καὶ διατάξας 
τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς πράγματα καὶ κανόνας τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ καὶ τάξεις 
δεδωκὼς εἰς ὠφέλειαν καὶ σωτηρίαν τῶν ποιμνίων, ὁ ἐκλεξάμενος 
| ἐπισκόπους καὶ πρεσβυτέρους καὶ διακόνους εἰς λειτουργίαν τῆς 
καθολικῆς σου ἐκκλησίας, ὁ ἐκλεξάμενος διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου 
15 τοὺς ζ΄ διακόνους καὶ χαρισάμενος αὐτοῖς Πνεῦμα ἅγιον" κατά- 
στησὸν καὶ τόνδε διάκονον τῆς καθολικῆς σου ἐκκλησίας καὶ δὸς 
ἐν αὐτῷ TINEPMA γνώσεως καὶ AlaKpicecc, ἵνα δυνηθῇ μεταξὺ τοῦ 
λαοῦ τοῦ ἁγίου καθαρῶς καὶ ἀμέμπτως διακονῆσαι ἐν τῇ λειτουργίᾳ 
ταύτη διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα 
20 καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας 
αἰῶνας TOV αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


(ΟΕ PRESBYTERS) 
Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως Πρεσβυτέρων (13) 

Τὴν χεῖρα ἐκτείνομεν δέσποτα Θεὲ τῶν οὐρανῶν Πάτερ τοῦ 

28 μονογενοῦς σου ἐπὶ τὸν ἄνθρωπον τοῦτον καὶ δεόμεθα ἵνα τὸ 
Πνεῦμα τῆς ἀληθείδς ἐπιδημήσῃ αὐτῷ" φρόνησιν αὐτῷ χάρισαι 
καὶ γνῶσιν καὶ κλρδίὰν Aradtin' γενέσθω ἐν αὐτῷ Πνεῦμα θεῖον 
πρὸς τὸ δύνασθαι αὐτὸν οἰκονομῆσαι τὸν λαόν σου καὶ πρεεβεύειν 
τὰ θεῖά σου λόγια καὶ κατδλλάξλι τὸν λαόν σου σοὶ τῷ ἀγενήτῳ 
30 Θεῷ. ὁ χαρισάμενος ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος τοῦ Μωσέως ἐπὶ τοὺς 
ἐκλελεγμένους πνεῦμα ἅγιον, μέρισον καὶ τῷδε Πνεῦμα ἅγιον ἐκ 
τοῦ Πνεύματος τοῦ μονογενοῦς εἰς χάριν coiac καὶ γνώςεωορ καὶ 
Tictewc ὀρθῆς, ἵνα δυνηθῆ σοὶ ὑπηρετῆσαι ἐν κἀθὰρᾷ εγνειδήτει" 


1 Tit. i a, iii 7; 2 Pet. iii 18. 10 1 Jo, iv To. 17 Is, xi 2; 1 Cor. xii 10, 
24 Neh, i 4. 25 Jo. xv 26, 27 Lue. viii 15. 28 a Cor, v 20, 
30 Num. xi 17, 28. 32 1 Cor. xii 8, 9. 33 1 Tim. iig; 2 Tim, i 3. 
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dia τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι᾿ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ 
“«“ράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας 
~ “9 4 ’ 
“τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
(ΟΕ A BISHOP) 
Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως Ἐπισκόπου (14) 

Ὃ τὸν κύριον *Incofn ἀποοτείλδο εἰς κέρδος ὅλης τῆς οἰκου- 
μιένης, ὁ δι᾽ αὐτοῦ τοὺς ἀποοτόλογο ἐκλεξάμενος, ὁ KATA γενεὰν 
Kal Γενεὰν ἐπισκόπους ἁγίους χειροτονῶν" ποίησον ὁ Θεὸς τῆς 
ἀληθείδο καὶ τόνδε ἐπίσκοπον ζῶντα, ἐ ἐπίσκοπον ἅγιον. τῆς δια- 
δοχῆς τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων, καὶ δὸς αὐτῷ χάριν καὶ Πνεῦμα το 
Θεῖον, ὃ ὃ ἐχαρίσω wacw τοῖς γνησίοις σου δούλοις καὶ προφήταις 
καὶ πατριάρχαις" ποίησον αὐτὸν ἄξιον εἶναι ποιμδίνειν σου τὴν 
ποίμνην ἔτι τε ἀμέμπτως καὶ ἀπροσκόπως ἐν τῇ ἐπισκοπῇ δια- 
“«ελείτω" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ϊησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι οὗ σοὶ " 


δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ {Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμ- 15 
“αντΤας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


5 


UNCTION OF THE SICK ETC. 


Εὐχὴ els "Ἔλαιον νοσούντων ἣ εἰς ἄρτον 4 els ὕδωρ (17) 
᾿ἘΠπικαλούμεθα σὲ τὸν ἔχοντα πᾶσαν éZ0ycian καὶ δύναμιν τὸν 
CWTHpA πάντων ἀνθρώπων, Tatépa τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Kal CWTAPOC 20 

*lHcof Xpicroy, καὶ δεόμεθα ὥστε ἐκπέμψαι δύναμιν ἰατικὴν ἀπὸ 
τῶν οὐρανῶν τοῦ μονογενοῦς ἐπὶ τὸ ἔλαιον τοῦτο, ἵνα γένηται 
τοῖς χριομένοις ῃ μεταλαμβάνουσιν τῶν κτισμάτων σου τούτων) 
εἰς ἀποβολὴν TIACHC νόσου καὶ πάρης μδλοκίδο, εἰς ἀλεξιφάρμακον 
παντὸς δαιμονίου, εἰς ἐκχωρισμὸν παντὸς πνεύματος ἀκδθάρτογ, a5 
εἰς ἀφορισμὸν παντὸς πνεύματος πονηροῦ, εἰς ἐκδιωγμὸν παντὸς 
πυρετοῦ καὶ piryous καὶ πάσης ἀσθενείας, εἰς χάριν ἀγαθὴν καὶ 
ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτημάτων, εἰς φάρμακον ζωῆς καὶ σωτηρίας, εἰς ὑγείαν 
καὶ ὁλοκληρίαν ψγχῆς CWMATOC MINEYMATOC, εἰς ῥῶσιν τελείαν. 
φοβηθήτω δέσποτα πᾶσα ἐνέργεια σατανική, πᾶν δαιμόνιον, πᾶσα 30 
ἐπιβουλὴ τοῦ ἀντικειμένου, πᾶσα πληγή, " πᾶσα μάστιξ, πᾶσα 
ἀλγηδών, πάς πόνος 7 ῥάπισμα ἥ ἐντίναγμα ἢ σκίασμα πονηρὸν 
τὸ ὄνομά σον τὸ ἅγιον, ὃ ἐπεκαλεσάμεθα νῦν ἡμεῖς, καὶ τὸ ὄνομα 
τοῦ μονογενοῦς, καὶ ἀπερχέσθωσαν ἀπὸ τῶν ἐντὸς (καὶ) τῶν 


6 Jo. xvii 3. 7 Luc. vi 13; Esth. ix 27. 8 Ps. xxx 6, 12 Act. xx 28 ; 
I Pet. v 2. 19 Dan. iv 14. 20 1 Tim. ἱν το; 2 Cor. ἱ 3 ; 2 Pet. ii 20, iii 18. 
24 Mat. iv 23, ix 38, x 1. 29 i Th. v 23. 
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ἐκτὸς τῶν δούλων cou τούτων" ἵνα δοξασθῇ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ ὑπὲρ 
ἡμῶν σταυρωθέντος καὶ ἀναστάντος τοῦ τὰς NOCOYC ἡμῶν καὶ τὰς 
ἀοθενείδς ἀναλλβόντος ‘Inco? Χριοτοῦ καὶ ἐρχομένου κρῖνδι Z@NTAC 
Kal νεκρούς" ὅτι δι᾿ αὐτοῦ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ 
5 Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. 


ἀμήν. 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD 


Εὐχὴ περὶ Τεθνεῶτος καὶ ἑκκομιζομένου (18) 
‘O Θεὸς ὁ ζωῆς Kai θάνάτογ τὴν ἐξογεοίᾶν ἔχων, ὁ Θεὸς τῶν 
10 πνεγμάτων καὶ δεσπότης TACHC οἀρκός, ὁ Θεὸς ὁ BANAT@N καὶ 
ζωογονῶν, ὁ κἀτάγων εἰς πύλδε ἄδογ Kal ἀνάγων, ὁ κτίζων 
πνεῦμο ἀνθρώπου ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ πρλλάμβάνων τῶν ἁγίων τὰς 
4 ἢ " ΠῚ Γ "» ~ ἢ F x 
ψυχὰς καὶ ἀναπαύων. ὁ ἀλλοιῶν καὶ μεταβάλλων καὶ μετα- 
4 Γ Ld ᾿ r 4 ’ ’ 3 
σχηματίζων τὰ κτίσματά σου καθὼς δίκαιον καὶ σύμῳφορόν ἐστιν, 
15 Μόνος αὐτὸς ἄφθδρτος καὶ ἀναλλοίωτος καὶ αἰώνιος ὦν" δεόμεθά 
σου περὶ τῆς κοιμήσεως καὶ ἀναπαύσεως τοῦ δούλου σου τοῦδε 
(ἢ τῆς δούλης σου τῆσδε)" τὴν ψυχήν, τὸ πνεῦμα αὐτοῦ ἀνά- 
παυσὸν ἐν τόποις χλόης, ἐν ταμείοις ANaTIaycewc μετὰ ᾿Αβρδὰμ 
Kal ᾿Ιοδὰκ καὶ ᾿Ιδκὼβ καὶ πάντων τῶν ἁγίων σου, τὸ δὲ σῶμα 
δ΄ Ψ , 7 κε δι ἢ 4 a κ᾿ ἢ - Mew 
20 ἀνάστησον ἐν ἡ ὥρισας ἡμέρᾳ κατὰ Tas ἀψευδεῖς σου ἐπαγγελίας, 
4 -* - =- 
iva καὶ τὰς κατ᾽ ἀξίαν αὐτῷ κληρονομίας ἀποδῷς ἐν ταῖς ἁγίαις 
~ ~ ~ 4 € ’ 
gov νομαῖς. τῶν παραπτωμάτων αὐτοῦ Kai ἁμδρτημάτων μὴ 
MNHCOHC, τὴν δὲ ἔξολον αὐτοῦ εἰρηνικὴν καὶ εὐλογημένην εἶναι 
ποίησον" τὰς λύπας τῶν διαφερόντων Πνεύματι παρακλήσεως 
ap ἴασαι καὶ ἡμῖν πᾶσι τέλος ἀγαθὸν δώρησαι" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς 
σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ 
Πνεύματι εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
2 Mat, viii 17. 3 2 Tim. iv 1. g-12 Sap. xvi 13, 14; Num. xvi 22 ; 
t Reg. ii 6, 15 1 Tim. i 17. 18 Ps. xxii 1; Mat. viii 11. 22 Ps, xxiv 7. 
23 2 Pet. i 15. 


NOTES. 


P. 263, 1. 3. Clem. Al. Excerpt. 82 τὸ ὕδωρ. . τὸ βάπτισμα γινύμενον 
οὗ μόνον χωρεῖ τὸ χεῖρον ἀλλὰ καὶ ἁγιασμὸν προσλαμβάνει : St. Didym. de Zrin. 
ii 14 (Migne P. G. xxxix 697 A) αὐτὸς γὰρ [Μωῦσῆς] τύπον ἔφερεν τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, ἡ δὲ ῥαβδὸς τοῦ σταυροῦ, τὸ δὲ πικρὸν ὕδωρ τοῦ εὐλογηθέντος ὕδατος τῆς 
κολυμβήθρας, which implies the signing of the water; Theoph. ΑἹ. Z7é. 
Pasch. ii (ap. 8. Hieron. Zp. xcviii 13 [i 589]) aquas in baptismate 
mysticas adventu S. Spiritus consecrari ; St. Cyr. Al. in_Joan. ii τ (iv 147 D) 
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Πνεύματι μὲν γὰρ ἁγιάζεται τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τὸ πνεῦμα, ὕδατι δὲ αὖ πάλιν ἡγιασμένῳ 
τὸ σῶμα.... διὰ τῆς τοῦ Πνεύματος ἐνεργείας τὸ αἰσθητὸν ὕδωρ πρὸς θείαν τινὰ καὶ 
ἀπόρρητον μεταστοιχειοῦται δύναμιν, ἁγιάζει τε λοιπὸν τοὺς ἐν οἷς ἂν γένοιτο : [Tim. 
Al. | Respons. 8 Πεῦσις η. "Edy πρεσβύτερος ἐναπολειφθῇ μόνος καὶ δεήσει αὐτὸν 
ποιῆσαι βάπτισμα, πῶς ὁ τοιοῦτος χρήσοιτο τῇ τάξει; μετὰ τὸν ἁγιασμὸν τοῦ 
ὕδατος τοῦ λουτροῦ τῆς παλιγγενεσίας δεῖ ἀποταγὴν τοῦ κατηχουμένου ποιήσασθαι 
καὶ τὴν χρίσιν τοῦ ἐλαίου ; ἣ μετὰ τὴν ἀποταγὴν ἁγιάζειν τὸν Ἰορδάνην ἤγουν τὸ 
ὕδωρ τῆς κολυμβήθρας ; ἣ iva παράχρημα βαπτίσῃ μετὰ τὸν ἁγιασμὸν καὶ μὴ ἐξιὼν 
ἐπὶ τὴν ἀποταγὴν καταλείψῃ τὴν κολυμβήθραν ; ᾿Απόκρ. Ποιείτω πρῶτον τὴν ἀπο- 
ταγὴν καὶ τότε προεισελθὼν τελείτω τὸν ἁγιασμὸν τοῦ ὕδατος καὶ οὕτω βαπτιζέτω. 

l. 5. πάσῃ τῇ γενητῇ φύσει. Cp. above, on p. 104. 36. 

1. 7. ἐπιδημία p. 105. το: St. Ath. ad Serap. i g, 10, 31. 

1. 8. Cp. Coptic Order of Baptism (Assemani Cod. #?. it p. 173) “look 
upon this thy creature, to wit this water ... and by the coming of thy 
Holy Spirit grant it the blessing of the Jordan.’ 

1. 9. Notice the invocation of the Word, as in the mass. 

l. το. Cp. St. Cyril in note on 263. 3 above. 

], 12. μὴ κενὸν εὑρεθῆ. Cp. p. 265. 3. 

]. 16. Wob. has πεπονημένον. 

1. το. Cp. Coptic Order (Assemani Cod. 4t. ii p. 166) ‘for thine 
Onlybegotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who came down to the Jordan 
and hallowed it.’ 

]. 20. ἀπέδειξεν = made: cp. 264. 11. 

1. 21. μηκέτι σάρκα κιτλ. Cp. p. 265. 14 and note. 

1. 27. Cp. the Egyptian Order, Assemani i 155; Denzinger i 197, 223. 

l. 31. ἀνατίθεμεν. Cp. p. 101. 2. 

Ἰ. 33. σκαιοῦ: Wob. has read σκαι ov and corrected to κακοῦ. 

l. 34. MS πραστάγματα. 

P. 264, ll. 3, 4. Renunciation (ἀποταγή, ἀπόταξιο). The form is in Can. 
eccles. 46 (Lagarde Aegypi. Ὁ. 255; Tattam Ap. Const?. p. 56): cp. the 
Coptic Order in Assemani Cod. H?#. i p. 157, where the catechumen 
faces the West and stretches forth his right hand; but there is no direc- 
tion for the attitude in the C4. Ord., which here deserts its source, Can. 
LTippol. xix. St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. vii (iv 683 Ε) ὑπὲρ δὲ τῶν ἐσχάτῃ νόσῳ 
κατειλημμένων, μελλόντων τε διὰ τοῦτο βαπτίζεσθαι, καὶ ἀποτάττονταί τινες καὶ 
συντάττονται, τὴν οἰκείαν ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀγάπης κιχρῶντες φωνὴν τοῖς νόσῳ πεπε- 
δημένοις. Confession of Faith (συνταγή, σύνταξις : συντάσσομαι St. Ath. ὦ. Ar. 
ii 43; St. Cyr. ΑἹ. κ. “5. : συναίνεσις, ὁμολογία 1b. C; St. Didym. de Trin. 
ii r2 [Migne P. G. xxxix 672]). For the interrogative form see 
St. Dionys. Al. ap. Euseb. . £. vii 9 τῆς συναγωγῆς μετασχὼν τοῖς indéyuor 
βαπτιζομένοις παρατυχὼν καὶ τῶν ἐπερωτήσεων καὶ τῶν ἀποκρίσεων ἐπακούσας : 
St. Didym. de Zrin. ii 14 (716) ἐπερώτημα δὲ λέγει (1 Ῥεῖ, iii 21 54.) εἰς Θεὸν 
τὴν ὁμολογίαν τῆς συνειδήσεως ἣν ἐκτιθέμεθα συντιθέμενοι βαπτίζεσθαι els Πατέρα 
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καὶ Ylov καὶ ἅγιον ΠΙινεῦμα : St. Cyr. Al. ἐπ Rom. vi 3 (Pusey iii p. 189 ἀξ 
προκαταθέμενοι yap ὥσπερ τὸ ἐκ συνειδήσεως ὀρθῆς ἀγαθὸν ἐπερώτημα εἰς Χριστὸε: «ἔξω-ὶ 
καὶ πίστει παραδεξάμενοι ὅτι καὶ ἀπέθανεν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν καὶ ἐτάφη καὶ ἀνεβίω ro 
ἄφεσιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἐσχήκαμεν διὰ τοῦ ἁγίου βαπτίσματος. For the triple con— =! 
fession, St. Cyr. Al. in _/o. xii τ (iv 1119 D) τύπον δὲ πάλιν ταῖς μὲν ἐκκλησίαιαιεπα μα 
ἐντεῦϑεν (JO. xxi 15-17) εἰς τὸ χρῆναι τρίτον διερωτᾶν τὴν εἰς Χριστὸν ὁμολογίαναπειπαεα 
τοὺς ἀγαπᾶν αὐτὸν ἑλομένους διὰ τοῦ καὶ προσελθεῖν τῷ ἁγίῳ βαπτίσματι. Fora 
the form of the answer, id. vii (683 D) εἰδέναι γε μὴν ἀναγκαῖον ὅτι Θεῷ THE 
πίστεως τὴν ὁμολογίαν ποιούμεθα κἂν δι ἀνθρώπων ἐρωτώμενοι, τῶν ἱερᾶσθαι == 
λαχόντων φημί, τὸ Πιστεύω λέγομεν ἐν τῇ παραλήψει τοῦ ἁγίου βαπτίσματος, —— 
The extension of the hands: St. Didym. de Trin. ii 14 (700) διὰ τοῦ παισὶ 
'Εξέτεινε τὴν χεῖρα καὶ ἔλαβε (4 Reg. vi 7) τὸ δεῖν εἰδέναι [ἐδήλου ὡς αὐτὸν τὸν — 
προσιόντα τῷ φωτίσματι πιστεῦσαι χρεὼν . . καὶ ἐκτεῖναι νῦν τὰς χεῖρας καλῶς εἰς — 
τὸν Θεόν, Cp, Eg. Ch. Ord. in Can. eccles. 46 (Lagarde 256 ; Tattam 58) ; 3 
Egyptian Orders in Assemani i 159 ; Denzinger i 198, 223. 

1. 5. Mera τὴν ἀποταγήν. Cp. {Tim, Al.] Resp. 8, quoted on 263, 1. 3 
above, where ἀποταγή must similarly include both ἀποταγή and συνταγή. 

l. 6, Cp. the prayer ‘ Master, Lord God Almighty’ in the Coptic 
Order (Assemani i. p. 160) esp. ‘ stablish the submission (υποταγη) of 
this thy servant.’ Συγκατάθεσις is not a technical ritual word ; but it is 
used in a general relation to baptism by St. Chrys. Aom. xl ix 1 Cor. τ 
(x 378 Ε); and, with a reference to the Stoic use of the word, of the 
assent of faith in Clem. Al. Strom. ii 2; St. Bas. de fide x (ii 224 C); 
[St. Bas.] in Ps. cxv 1 (i 371 c). And συνθέσθαι (St. Bas. hom. xiii in 
bapt. 1, 5 |ii 114 C, 119 B]), συνθήκη (St. Chrys. hom. i ad illuminand. 
1 [ii 227 C|), κατάθεσις (Ammon. in Catena in Jo. xxi 15), προκαταθέσθαι 
(St. Cyr. Al. above on 264. 3, 4), are used of the συνταγή. 

l. 8. τοῖς χείροσιν may be an allusion to Egyptian idolatry suggested 
by Sap. xv 18. 

l. g. ἀλλ' ἐν τῷ can scarcely be right: ἀλλὰ σοί seems to be required : 
or perhaps ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ πνεύματι (cp. St. Jo. iv 23 sq., xv 26; Rom. i 9). 

l. 14. Zhe anointing. The evidence as to this anointing is excellently 
illustrated by Mr. Scudamore in Dict. Christian Antig. ii 2000 566. 
The oil is ‘ oil of eLopxiopos’ in Lg. Ch. Ord. in Can. eccles. 46 (Lagarde 255 ; 
Tattam 56: cp. Cyr. Hier. Caf. myst. ii 3 ; ἀγαλλιεέλαιον OF γαλιλεὸν ayad- 
λιασεως in the Coptic Order (in ref. to Ps. xlv 7). St. Didym, de Trin. 
ii 6 ὃ 23 (Migne P. G. xxxix 556) ἡ κτίσις ἐλαίῳ κτιστῷ ἁγιαζομένῳ ἐν τῷ 
βαπτίσματι xpiera: St, Cyr. Al. ἐπ 70. vii (iv 683 E) ὅτε yap ἀρτιγενὲς 
προσάγεται βρέφος ἢ τῆς κατηχήσεως τὸ χρίσμα λαβεῖν ἤτοι τὸ τῆς τελειώσεως 
ἐπὶ τῷ ἁγίῳ βαπτίσματι ὁ προσάγων ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ τὸ ᾿Αμὴν dvapaver—but here 
the allusion may be to an unction earlier in the catechumenate. 

1, 15. This passage is one of the group labelled Upocevy. Σαραπίωνος 
ἐπισκόπου Θμουέως (MS Θμουσέω:). 
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L 17. Perhaps τῆς ἀληθείας goes with Δέσποτα, and Θεέ need not be 
supplied. Θεὸς τ. ἀληθ. does not occur elsewhere in the group 15-18. 

1. 18. St. Cyr. Al. ἐπ foc. (1101 Ὁ) interprets Ἐάν τινων ἀφῆτε κιτιλ. in 
reference to baptism, as well as to penance. 

1. 20. τοὺς προσιόντας Ὦ προσιούσα. The MS has τοὺς προστάσει 
προσιούσας. Ife be taken as an itacism for η, the emendation is easy, 
if bold: for similar alternatives in these prayers, cp. pp. 267. 23, 268.17. 
Wob. reads τοὺς προθέσει προσιόντας, which is violent as an emendation 
and scarcely satisfactory in point of language. 

l. 21. παρακαλοῦντες ὥστε : Cp. pp. 265. 25, 267. 21. 

1. 22. αὐτῷ, So MS; Wob. unnecessarily reads αὐτοῖς. Cp. 265. 26, 
267. 22. ἀποκαλύψαι: Mr. Turner suggests the emendation ἀπαλεῖψαι, 
which would give a much easier sense. 

ll. 27, 28. ἀναπλασθέντες, ἀνανεωθέντες͵ cp. 265.31. Renewal, recreation 
seems to be especially prominent in the Egyptian conception of 
baptism: cp. St. Ath. ad Serap. ig; St. Didym. de Trin. ii 6 ὃ 4, 12; 
St. Cyr. Al. in Jo. ii 1 (iv 147 A). 

1. 29. ἀντικειμένας ἐνεργείας : St. Cyr. Hier. Procat. το. 

1. 35. The MS has ἀνάληψι. The only obvious meaning of ἀνά- 
ληψις in relation to baptism is what is generally expressed by ἀναδοχή, 
susceplio, the ‘taking up’ of the neophyte from the font by his sponsors 
(ἀνάδοχοι, susceptores); and ἀναληφθείς is so used in Socr. H. Ζ. vii 4. 
But this is obviously impossible here. I have therefore adopted the 
emendation ἄλειψιν, which is not difficult with τήν preceding. 

P. 265, 1. 2. τιμηθήτω. Cp. p. 102. 30. 

L 4. πάντα πειρασμόν : Cp. p. 103. 15, 25, and the prayer before the 
unction in the Egyptian orders ‘take from him all temptations (stpucpos) ’ 
Assemani 1 162; Denzinger i 199, 224. 

l. 9. The presentation of the catechumen and the proclamation of 
his name: [Tim. Al.} Resp. 11 Πεῦσις ια΄. El ἔξεστι ἀναγνώστην ἣ ὑποδιάκονον 
ἐπιδιδόναι κατηχούμενον πρὸς τὸ βαπτισθῆναι καὶ βοᾶν τὰ ὀνόματα τῶν κατηχου- 
μένων ἣ of ; ᾿Απόκρ. "Efeors ὑποδιάκονον ἐπιδιδόναι μὴ παρόντος διακόνου, εἰ δὲ 
καὶ ὑποδιάκονος μὴ εὑρεθῇ διὰ τὴν ἀνάγκην ἐπιδίδωσι καὶ ἀναγνώστης. For the 
trine immersion, St. Didym. de 7 γέπ. ii 12 (Migne P. G. xxxix 672) 
τὰς τρεῖς καταδύσεις δεξάμενοι : 15 of δὲ Εὐνομιανοὶ μὲν διὰ τὸ μίαν κατάδυσιν 
ποιεῖσθαι «.r.d. For the form, Tim. Al. Resp. 28 (Pitra Jur. eccl. i Ὁ. 638) 
in case of a doubtful baptism ὁ βαπτίζων οὕτως λέγεται (1. λεγέτω) ᾿Εὰν 
μὴ ἐβαπτίσθῃς, βαπτίζω σε eis τὸ ὄνομα x.T.A. 

lL. 13. δεῖξον = make ; cp. p. ror. 1. 

1. 14. δυνάμεσιν. Wob. has δυνάμεσι. μηκέτι σάρξ κιτιλ, Cp. Ὁ. 263. 
21 sq. : Coptic Order, Assemani i 161; Denzinger i 199 ‘ that he be not 
a son of bodies, but a son of the truth’: St. Didym. de Zrin. ii 12 (Migne 
P. G. xxxix 673) ὁ ἄνθρωπος ὁ βαπτίσματος μὴ τυχὼν σαρκικός ἐστιν, τοῦτ᾽ 
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ἔστιν͵ ἀμέτοχος φωτὸς ἐπουρανίου... ὁ δὲ βαπτισθεὶς πνευματικός ἐστιν͵ ἀντὶ τοῦ, 
μέτοχος ζωῆς ἀθανάτου. 

Ἰ, 21. Zhe Chrism. Origen hom. vi in Lev. 5 (ii 218) si te abluerit 
et mundum fecerit sermo legis et unctio chrismatis et gratia in te 
baptismi incontaminata duraverit: om. v in Rom, 8 (iv 561) quamvis 
secundum typum ecclesiis traditum omnes baptizati sumus in aquis istis 
visibilibus et in chrismate visibili: St. Didym. de Zrin. ii. 14 (Migne 
P. G. xxxix 712) τοῦ ἡγιασμένου χρίσματος οὗ λαμβάνομεν ἡμεῖς : 1b. 15 (721) 
τὸ ἅγιον χρίσμα: ib, 6 ὃ 23 (557) καὶ ἡμεῖς χρίσμα δεχόμεθα ἐν τῷ ἀνακαινισμῷ.... 
μύρον ὃ ἁγιασθέντες ἀλειφόμεθα ὑπὸ τοῦ ἱερέως : St. Cyr. Al. in_Jo, vii (iv 683 ΕἸ 
τὸ τῆς τελειώσεως χρίσμα : ἔξ. Ch. Ord. c. 46 (Lagarde Ρ. 2553 Tattam 
p. 56) ‘oil of evyapwra.’ Applied to the forehead in the form of 
a cross: p. 265. 28, St. Didym. de 7rin. ii 14 (712) σφραγὶς Χριστοῦ ἐν 
μετώπῳ: 15 (717) τοῦ σωτηρίου αὐτοῦ σημάντρον ἐν ᾧ κατασφραγιζόμενοι ἀναστοι- 
χειούμεθα εἰς εἰκόνα τὴν πρώτην. The formula: i, 15 (720) εἰς ὄνομα Πατρὸς 
κιτιλ, ἴσως σφραγιζόμεθα καὶ βαπτιζόμεθα : cp, Egyptian Order in Assemani iii 
83sq.; Denzinger i 209,231. For the response ‘Amen’ see note on p. 264. 
14. For the episcopal consecration of the chrism, St. Didym, de Zin. ii 15 
(721) ἐπίσκοπος δὲ μόνος τῇ ἄνωθεν χάριτι τελεῖ τὸ χρίσμα : for presbyter’s 
administration, ‘Ambrosiaster’ Quaest. in V. εἰ N. ZT. ror (ap. 5, Aug, 
Opp. iii app. 93 A) in Alexandria et per totam Aegyptum si desit episcopus 
consignat (a/. consecrat) presbyter, and in Zh, iv 12 (ap. S. Ambr. 
ii app. 241 ΕἾ apud Aegyptum presbyteri consignant si praesens non 
sit episcopus. (Cp. St. Greg. Mag. £9. iv 26 [ii 705 A].) Jmposition of 
hands; Origen de Princip. i 3 ὃ 2 in Actibus Apostolorum per impo- 
sitionem manuum apostolicarum Spiritus sanctus dabatur in baptismo : 
7 per impositionem manuum apostolorum post baptismum gratia et 
revelatio sancti Spiritus tradebatur: St. Ath. ad Seraj, i 6 ἔνθεν οὖν (sc. 
from Pentecost) καὶ διὰ pew τῆς ἐπιθέσεως τῶν χειρῶν τῶν ἀποστόλων ἐδίδοτο 
τοῖς ἀναγεννωμένοις τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον. 

1, 24. γινομένης ὑπὸ... χεῖρα : Cp. Ρ. 100. 8, where also an imposition 
of hands is probably referred to. ov is either a mistake or it must go 
awkwardly with rod μονογενοῦς, 

1, 28, τοῦ σωτηριώδους σταυροῦ (MS σωτηρίου dovs), The phrase occurs 
in St. Ath. ad Serap. i 20: cp.Euseb. 1. £.ix 9 § 11 τῷ σωτηριώδει σημείῳ. 

1, 32. MS γιγένωνται (where γι is probably an unerased mistake for 

ye following). 

P. 266,1]. 5. The clothing and communion of the neophyte : St. Didym. 
de Trin. ii 13 (692) ἀλείψας, λούσας, ἐνδύσας. . . καὶ Operas τῷ σώματί μου καὶ 
τῷ αἵματι: 14 (716 sq.) τὴν ἀθάνατον ον τοῦ σώματος καὶ αἵματος τοῦ 
δεσποτικοῦ ἥντινα σὺν τῷ ἀνακαινισμῷ ... ἀγοράζομεν, πίστιν καὶ οὐκ ἀργύριον 
κατατιθέμενοι. .. ὑπὸ τοῦ ἁγίου Πνεύματος φωτιζόμεθα καὶ ἀπολαύομεν σώματος 
Χριστοῦ ENE pi a ἐν καὶ πηγῆς ἀθανάτου γευόμενοι, Cp. ii 12 (680), 


a δε 
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l. 7. Theoph. Al. Canon 6 (Migne P. G. lxv 40). περὶ τῶν ὀφειλόντων 
χχειροτονεῖσθαι οὗτος ἔστω τύπος, Sore wav τὸ ἱερατεῖον συμφωνεῖν καὶ αἱρεῖσθαι, 
«αἱ τότε τὸν ἐπίσκοπον δοκιμάζειν, καὶ συναινοῦντος αὐτῷ τοῦ ἱερατείου, χειρο- 
πονεῖν ἐν μέσῃ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ παρόντος τοῦ λαοῦ καὶ προσφωνοῦντος τοῦ ἐπισκόπου εἰ 
“καὶ ὁ λαὸς δύναται αὐτῷ μαρτυρεῖν" χειροτονία δὲ λαθραίως μὴ γινέσθω" τῆς γὰρ 
εἰκκλησίας εἰρήνην ἐχούσης πρέπει παρόντων τῶν ἁγίων τὰς χειροτονίας ἐπὶ τῆς 
«ἰκκλησίας γίνεσθα. This evidently refers to elections within the local 
church, i.e. of deacons and presbyters, perhaps also of the minor 
orders. In the Nicene Synodal letter (Socr. H. Z.i9) the functions of 
a bishop in the promotion of clergy are described as (1) ὑποβάλλειν 
ὀνόματα and ὀνόματα ἐπιλέγεσθαι τῶν ἀξίων τοῦ κλήρου, which seem to be two 
stages of the election on the part of the clergy ; (2) προχειρίζεσθαι which 
seems to mean the formal declaration of election ; and (3) xespodereiv, 
to ordain. For the election of a bishop: St. Julius Zp. ap. Ath. ap. 
΄. Arian. 30 οὐκ ἔδει τὴν κατάστασιν οὕτω παρανόμως καὶ παρὰ τὸν ἐκκλησιαστικὸν 
κανόνα γενέσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς ἐκκλησίας͵ dn’ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἱερατείου (the sacred 
orders), ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ κλήρου (the minor orders), τοὺς ἐν τῇ ἐπαρχίᾳ ἐπι- 
σκόπους ἔδει καταστῆσαι καὶ μὴ νῦν τοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν ἀποστόλων κανόνας παραλύεσθαι 
(as in Gregory’s intrusion) : St. Ath. Emcycl. 2 ἔδει... κατὰ τοὺς ἐκκλη- 
σιαστικοὺς κανόνας... “ συναχθέντων᾽᾽ τῶν λαῶν “καὶ τοῦ mvevparos” τῶν 
«αθιστανόντων “σὺν τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ " πάντα κανονικῶς 
ἐξετασθῆναί τε καὶ πραχθῆναι, παρόντων τῶν αἰτουμένων λαῶν καὶ κληρικῶν κιτιλ. 
(of Gregory’s intrusion): St. Pet. II Al. Zp. ap. Thdt. A. Z. iv 22 (of 
Lucius’ intrusion) οὐκ ἐπισκόπων ὀρθοδόξων συνόδῳ, ob ψήφῳ κληρικῶν ἀληθινῶν, 
οὐκ αἰτήσει λαῶν, ὡς οἱ τῆς ἐκκλησίας διαγορεύουσι θεσμοί : 1b. 20 (of Peter's 
own election) πρώτης μὲν τῆς μακαρίας ἐκείνης ψηφισαμένης αὐτὸν κεφαλῆς 
(Athanasius), πάντων δὲ συμψήφων γεγενημένων καὶ τῶν ἱερωμένων καὶ τῶν ἐν 
τέλει καὶ ἀξιωτάτων" καὶ ὁ λαὸς δὲ ἅπας ταῖς εὐφημίαις ἐδήλου τὴν ἡδονήν .. . καὶ 
τῶν ἀρχιερέων συνέδραμον οἱ πελάζοντες: LEP. Synod. Nicaen. ap. Socr. H. £. 
i g (Meletian bishops may succeed to sees) μόνον εἰ ἄξιοι φαίνοιντο (i. 6. 
if bishops and clergy elect), καὶ ὁ λαὸς αἱροῖτο, συνεπιψηφίζοντος αὐτῷ καὶ 
ἐπισφραγίζοντος τοῦ τῆς ᾿Αλεξανδρείας ἐπισκόπους The part of the people in 
an election varied no doubt from an overwhelming acclamation, such 
as Origen complains of (om. xxii in Mum. 4) and as happened in 
St. Athanasius’ case (ap. ἐς. Arian. 6) or a decisive refusal to elect at all, 
in spite of the mandate of Alexandria, as at Palaebisca (Synes. 22. 67), 
to a mere testimony or acquiescence. 

]. 9. Χειροθεσία is used of any imposition of hands ; whether blessing, 
as above pp. 100-102; or confirmation, Epiph. Maer. xxi 1; or 
ordination, as here: cp. Socr. H. 5.1 9. In Ap. Const? viil 28 χειροθετεῖν, 
‘to bless,’ is distinguished from χειροτονεῖν, ‘to ordain.’ Κατάστασις is 
perhaps the commonest word for the ‘constitution’ of clergy: cp. 
Acts vi 3; Tit.i5; Heb. v1, vii 28, viii 3: 81. Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 
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i 42; Hom. Clem, iii 64; Eus. H. £. viig ὃ 2; St. Ath. ad Draconemt: 
passim, Zncyel. 2, 3, Ap. ¢. Ar. 11, 12, 19, 30; Vila δ. Pachom. 18 ’ 
and cp. constttuere, St. Cyp. Zipp. i 1, iii 3, xxix, li 2. 

ll. 10-12. There seems to be some connexion with the obscures 
words of the form of the ordination of an archdeacon in the Coptic>> 
Pontifical (Tuki Zucho/. i p.25 ; Denzinger ii p. 10), ‘thou hast createdi=&—>" 
on earth every form of them, and hast given names to all the ordes=—=— 
(rafts) and canons {κανων) of the church.’ 

1. 18. MS apeprorws, perhaps corrected. 

1. 26. ἐπιδημῆσαι : cp, ἐπιδημία of the Holy Ghost in St. Didym, de == 
Trin. ii 16 (Migne P. G. xxxix 721), iii 38 977); St. Hieron, graec. de “= 
eff. Bapt. (Migne P, G. χὶ 864), 

1, 28. οἰκονομῆσαι. Cp. Luc. xii 42; St. Greg. Naz. Or. xxxii (i 518) 

πρεσβεύειν : Cp. p. 103. 29, Eus. H. £.i1§1. Cp. St. Cyr, Al. ἐπ 
Jo. xii τ (iv 100 sq.) ; Ap. Constt. vili 15: Sacr. Gelas. i 20. 1. 30. 

lL. 30. MS τῶ Μωσέως. 

]. 31. ἐκλελεγμένους : so MS, not ἔκλεγ. as Wob, 

P. 267, 1. 9. ἅγιον : perhaps, but not necessarily, ἄξιον should be read. 
Τῆς διαδοχῆς τῶν... ἀποστόλων. Cp. Eus. 7. £.i 1 § 1, iil 4 § 12, 37 ὃ τ, 
&c. ; St. Cyp. Epp. xiv 2, lxvi 3, Ιχχν 17, In Vita 5. Pachomit 18 (Acta 
SS. mai. iii p. 29") the clergy generally are called διαδόχους τῶν ἀποστόλων. 

]. 12. rowaiver ...dpéurrws. Cp. Can. Aippol. iii 14; 2th. Ch. 

Ord. (Ludolf p. 324) ; Ap. Constt. viii 4: Sacr. Gelas, i 99 ad regendam 
ecclesiam tuam et plebem universam. 

1. 13. MS ἀπροσκόπτως. 

1, 18. Of the passages referred to in the introduction the best for 
the illustration of Serapion is Ammon (ΕἸ. de SS. Pach, εἰ Theod. τὸ 
(Acta SS. mai. iii p. 67*) ἥκει ἀπὸ τοῦ πέραν ὁ πατὴρ τοῦ παιδὸς ξέστην 
ἐργυραῖον πεπληρωμένον ὕδατος φέρων καὶ μετὰ κλαυθμοῦ Θεοδώρῳ προσαγα 
ἔφη ᾿Ολιγύπιστός εἶμι, δέομαί σου" κἂν γοῦν ἐπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ τοῦτο ἐπικάλεσαι ὑπὲρ 
αὐτῆς τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Θεοῦ" πιστεύω γὰρ ὅτι εἰσακούσας σου ὁ Θεὺς ποιεῖ τὸ ὕδωρ 
τοῦτο φάρμακον σωτηρίας τῇ θυγατρί μον. καὶ ὁ Θεόδωρος μὲν τὸν ἐξέστην 
λαβὼν καὶ ἀναβλέψας εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ μετὰ δακρύων προσευξάμενος τὸ σημεῖαν 
τοῦ σταυροῦ τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ πεποίηκεν. For the regular visitation of 
the sick see St. Ath. Zacyel. 5 (in reference to the intrusion of Gregory) 
ws ἐκ τοσαύτης βίας... πολλοὺς δὲ χωρὶς τῶν ἐπισκεπτομένων νοσεῖν καὶ 
ὀδύρεσθαι... τῶν γὰρ λειτουργῶν τῆς ἐκκλησίας διωκομένων οἱ λαοὶ καταγινώ- 
σκοντες τῆς ἀσεβείας τῶν αἱρετικῶν ᾿Αρειανῶν αἱροῦνται μᾶλλον οὕτω νοσεῖν καὶ 
κινδυνεύειν ἢ χεῖρα τῶν ᾿Αρειανῶν ἐλθεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτῶν. 

], 25. ἐκχωρισμόν seems to be a an. λεγ. 

1, 28. φάρμακον... σωτηρίας, see on 1. 18 above. 

1, 32. ἐντίναγμα : so MS, not as Wob. évreivaypa, Cp. Ecclus. xxii 13 (a). 
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1. 33 Sqq. τὸ ὄνομα x.r.A., see on |. 18 above. 

P. 268, 1. 1. ἵνα δοξασθῇ κιτιλ. : cp. p. 102.15. Dr. Nestle has sug- 
gested to me that these phrases, in this connexion, allude to Mat. ix 8; 
Mare. ii 12; Luc. v 25 sq., xvii 18. 

1. 7. St. Dion. Al. ap. Eus. A. Z. vii 22 ὃ 9 καὶ τὰ σώματα δὲ τῶν 
<ryioy ὑπτίαις χερσὶ καὶ κόλποις ὑπολαμβάνοντες καθαιροῦντές τε ὀφθαλμοὺς καὶ 
στόματα συγκλείοντες, ὠμοφοροῦντές τε καὶ διατιθέντες, ... λουτροῖς τε καὶ περι- 
στολαῖς κατακοσμοῦντες κιτιλ. St. Aug. Serm. ccclxi 12 Aegyptti .. . diligenter 
curant cadavera mortuorum; morem enim habent siccare corpora et 
quasi aenea reddere: ‘gabbaras’ ea vocant. (Cp. Amélineau Les actes 
des martyrs de 0 tgiise copte pp. 234 sqq.) Vita S. Pachomit 75 (Acta 
“5.5. mai. iii p. 44") ὅλην τὴν νύκτα ἀγρυπνούντων περὶ αὐτοῦ (Pachomius) 
«ἰναγνώσει καὶ προσευχαῖς, κηδευθὲν τὸ σῶμα ἀπηνέχθη ὁμοίως μετὰ ψαλμῶν els τὸ 
ὄρος καὶ ἐτάφη... καὶ κηδεύσαντες τὸν ἅγιον Πετρώνιον μετ᾽ εὐχῶν καὶ ψαλμῶν 
“Gaya αὐτὸν εἰς τὸ ὄρος : 95 (50) ἀγρυπνήσαντες ὁμοίως καὶ πρωϊ κηδεύσαντες τὸ 
σῶμα ἀπήνεγκαν μετὰ ψαλμῶν εἷς τὸ ὄρος καὶ ἔθαψαν . .. καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ ἐποίησαν 
ἡμέρας σφόδρα λυπούμενοι: 22 (317) καὶ τελεουμένης δὲ ἀδελφῆς συνάγονται 
“ιέχρι νῦν οἱ ἀδελφοὶ κατά τινα ὡρισμένον τόπον καὶ οὕτως ψαλλόντων αὐτῶν αἱ 
Aoenai κατὰ τὸ ἕτερον μέρος ἐνταφιάσασαι ravrny καλῶς τιθέασιν ἐν τῷ μέσφ᾽ εἶθ᾽ 
«οὕτως λαμβάνοντες οἱ ἀδελφοὶ μετὰ σεμνῆς ψαλμῳδίας θάπτουσιν αὐτὴν ἐν τῷ ὄρει : 
65 (42) μετὰ τοῦ κηδευθῆναι οὐκ ἄφηκεν τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς ψάλλειν εἰς τὸ ὄρος ἔμ- 
προσθεν αὐτοῦ κατὰ τὸ ἔθος ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ προσφορὰ ἐγένετο ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ: Fist. Laus. 39 
(Migne P. G. xxxiv 1105) ἐὰν τελευτήσῃ παρθένος ἐνταφιάσασαι αὐτὴν αἱ 
λοιπαὶ παρθένοι φέρουσι καὶ τιθέασιν αὐτὴν εἰς τὴν ὄχθην τοῦ ποταμοῦ" περά- 
σαντες δὲ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ μετὰ πορθμοῦ, μετὰ βαΐων [καὶ] κλάδων ἐλαιῶν μετὰ 
ψαλμῳδίας διαφέρουσι ταύτην els τὸ πέραν καὶ θάπτουσιν εἰς τὰ μνήματα ἑαυτῶν : 
Paralip. de SS, Pach. et Theod. 5 (Acta SS. mai. iii p. 53*) ἀπερχόμενος δὲ 
ἀπήντησεν προκομιδήν τινος ἀδελφοῦ κοιμηθέντος ἐκ τῆς porns ἐκείνης" ἦσαν δὲ 
πάντες οἱ ἀδελφοὶ τῆς μονῆς ἐκείνης ἀκολουθοῦντες τοῦ ἐξοδίου καὶ ψάλλοντες : 
[Tim. Al.] esp. 5 sums up the funeral rite as εὐχὴ καὶ ψαλμῳδία. 
1, 8. ἐκκομιζομένου : see Luc. vii 12; Polyb. xxxv 6 ὃ 2; Plut. Ci. 
42. Cp. ἐκφέρειν Acts ν 6, 9, Io. 
1. 16. xoipnows: Vita S. Pach. 96; Hist. Laus. 13, το. 
Il. 19-25. τὸ δὲ σῶμα κιτλ. Cp. Coptic Lit. St. Mark (Litt. ΣΕ. and 
W. p. 170) ‘raise up their flesh also in the day which thou hast 
appointed according to thy true promises that cannot lie... and to us 
all grant that our end be Christian,’ &c. (also Tuki Zucho/. i Ὁ. 344): 
Byzantine Γονυκλισία Πεντηκοστῆς (Εὐχολόγιον p. 378 ed. 1869) συνεγείρων 
καὶ τὰ σώματα ἡμῶν ἐν ἡμέρᾳ 7 ὥρισας κατὰ τὰς ἁγίας σον καὶ ἀψευδεῖς ἐπαγγελίας 
..«. ἡμᾶς δὲ τοὺς περιεστῶτας εὐλόγησον, τέλος ἀγαθὸν καὶ εἰρηνικὸν παρεχόμενος ἡμῖν. 
1, 23. ἔξοδον here naturally means ‘departure’ (τὴν ἔξοδον τοῦ ἐνθάδε 
σταδίου Hist. Laus. 30 ; τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης ψυχῆς τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ σώματος ἔξοδον Cyr. 
Al. in Jo. vii 6978; cp. Paralip. de SS. Pach. εἰ Theod. 4, &c.):and not, 
T2 
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P. 105. 20. Dr. Nestle has kindly pointed out to me that I have not 
noted the words ra δύο τιμεώτατα σεραφεὶμ ἑξαπτέρυγα «.r.A., and that Prof. 
Drews of Jena, in an article in Zettschr. f. Kirchengeschichte xx 3 (Oct. 
1899), proposes to emend the text by the aid of S¢. Mark, and to read 
τὰ δύο τιμιώτατά (σου ζῶα τὰ πολυόμματα χερουβεὶμ καὶ ra) σεραφεὶμ ἑξαπτέρυγα. 
It seems to me that the text is right as it stands. The LXX of Isa. vi 2, 3 
τῷ dvi... τῷ ἑνί... ἕτερος πρὸς τὸν ἕτερον rather suggests than otherwise 
that the seraphim are fwo; especially if it be taken along with Hab. iii 
2 ἐν μέσῳ δύο ζώων γνωσθήσῃ and with the fwo cherubim of the tabernacle 
(and it must be remembered that Apoc. iv implicitly identifies the 
cherubim of Ezekiel with the seraphim of Isaiah). And Isa. vi 2, 3 has 
been commonly so interpreted: e.g. Origen de Princip~. i 3 ὃ 4 τὰ ἐν 
τῷ "Hoaig δύο σεραφὶμ ἑξαπτέρνγα κεκραγότα ἕτερον πρὸς ἕτερον καὶ 
λέγοντα “Ayios x7... . καὶ ἐν τῇ φδῇ ᾿Αμβακοὺμ Ἔν μέσῳ δύο ζώων γνωσθήσῃ 
— where he uses Serapion’s words and combines Habakkuk with Isaiah ; 
so hom. in Vis. Isa. i 2 (iii 106 Ε) duo video seraphim ; hom. iv in Jsa. 
1 (iii 112 E); St. Jerome ἐπ Jsa. iii (iv 92 Ὁ, E), 1% Oseam iii (vi 140 A), 
in Abac. ii (vi 634 Ὁ), Ep. xviii 6 (i 48 8), lxxxiv 3 (i 520 Ὁ) ; [St. Bas.] 
Comment. in Esat. 183 (i 513 C); Glossa ordinaria in loc.; Breviar. 
Roman. (resp. lect. viii in dominicis p. Pentec.) duo seraphim clamabant 
alter ad alterum Sanctus &c. ; while Eusebius (Migne P. G. xxiv 125), 
Procopius (#0. Ixxxvii 1933),and Vitringa ἐπ /oc. mention the interpretation 
to reject it. Origen (de Princip. u.s.) attributes the exposition he is 
giving, which implies two seraphim, to ὁ ‘ESpaios; and among Jewish 
commentators the Ya/gu? on Isaiah quotes the Pirgé d*R. Elktezer in 
this sense, while Ibn Ezra ἐμ ἦρε. explicitly rejects the interpretation. 
It would seem then that ra δύο originally meant the two seraphim ; and 
that when the combination, cherubim and seraphim, became common, 
the words were reinterpreted to refer to the two classes. The combina- 
tion, cherubim, seraphim and ophanim, occurs in Enoch (Ἰχὶ 10, Ixxi 7) 
and is apparently common in the Talmud ; but I do not know when the 
combination, cherubim and seraphim, first occurs in Christian writings, 
unless it be in St. Athanasius (ἐπ ἐμά Omnia mihi 6 [i 108 a], ad 
Serap. i 13 [i 661 D, E]; not in the lists in Zest. xi# patr. Levi 3, Euseb. 
Pracp. ev. vii 15; the ophanim are to be identified with the Christian 
θρόνοι). The order ra ... σεραφεὶμ ἑξαπτέρυγα must be explained by 
supposing either that vep, ἔξαπτ. has become, as it were, a compound 
substantive, or that ἐξαπτ. is to be taken with the following participles 
rather than with σεραφείμ, as certainly seems to be the case in Zié. S. 
Chrys. (Litt. E. and W. p. 322 sq.). 

P. 112. To the note on p. 106. 13 add: Letter of Peter II Alex. ap. 
Thdt. A. £. iv 22 τοῦ dyiov θυσιαστηρίου ἔνθα κάθοδον τοῦ ἁγίου Πνεύματος 
ἐπικαλούμεθα. 

F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 
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8. THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE ACTS OF 
JUDAS THOMAS. 


Tue following pages are an attempt to prove the Acts of Judas 
Thomas to have been originally written in Syriac. These Acts are one 
of the very few ‘Gnostic’ works which have survived to the present 
day ; they are perhaps the most valuable extant source for the study of 
the beliefs and aspirations of early Christianity east of the Roman 
Empire. The question of the language in which the work was com- 
posed is therefore of considerable interest in itself. It is also highly 
important for the textual criticism of the New Testament. If the ets 
of Thomas were composed in Syriac, there are strong reasons for beliey- 
ing that the author used the Old Syriac Version of the Gospels in 
contradistinction both to the Peshitta and the Diatessaron. It is 
unnecessary here to point out the importance of this for the history of 
the Gospels among Syriac-speaking communities, 

These Acts of St. Thomas, the Apostle of India, have come down to 
us in Syriac, in Greek, in Latin, and in Ethiopic, It is, however, 
obvious that the original language of the book must have been Greek 
or Syriac. The Latin is almost certainly taken from the Greek, while 
the Ethiopic is mixed up with the alternative Acts of St. Thomas at 
Kentera’, The Syriac text of our Acts was edited by Dr. William 
Wright in 1871, with an English translation. The best edition of the 
Greek and of the Latin is M, Bonnet’s Acta Thomae, published in 1883. 
The variants of the Latin MSS are of little importance, but we must 
take account of the various readings of the Greek MSS recorded in 
M. Bonnet’s apparatus, and of the two fresh MSS of the Syriac that 
have come to light since Wright's edition. 

English scholars have hitherto paid hardly enough attention to the 
remarkable work which forms the subject of this paper. In many 
respects it is quite unlike the other ‘Apocryphal Acts’: as Jacob of 
Serug says, ‘The tale of Thomas the Apostle is a sea that cannot be 
exhausted.’ It is no mere record of miracles and tortures, but an 
elaborate romance, told with much skill in the delineation of character, 
The religious enthusiasm of the converted Mygdonia, the honest 
affection of her old nurse Narkia, the tenderness and despair of Cyrus * 


1 This alternative book of Acts, lately discovered and edited by Dr. M. R. James, 
is a late work, but certainly of Greek origin, The fact that such a work was com- 
posed im Greek in itself suggests that the more famous and ancient Acts originated 
elsewhere. 

? Cyrus ishis name, The Syriac MSS vary between Xérish and Kiirésh (Ké&rish), 
which approximates to the true Persian form. The Greek has turned it into 
Xaplovos. 
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the unfortunate husband, are brought before us with what we should 
now call ‘insight’ or ‘sympathy.’ But the interest of the writer of the 
Acts does not lie in the narrative. He is to be ranked with Bunyan, 
not with the modern theological novelist. His chief desire is the 
enforcement of the strictest continence on all the baptized, even 
between man and wife. This aim is kept steadily in view: other 
interesting doctrinal statements and allusions appear from time to time, 
belonging to a school of thought which is commonly called ‘ Gnostic,’ 
but holiness, i.e. absolute continence, stands at the head of all the 
virtues’. The moral earnestness displayed by the writer places the 
book in a totally different category from such works as the Gnostic 
Acts of John or the Pistis Sophia. Inthe Acts of John spiritual insight 
and the perception of doctrine are the supreme tests of discipleship? ; 
in the Acts of Thomas they are Purity, Temperance, and Poverty. Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, and ft is surely more 
rational to look for the fundamental ideals of the writer in these virtues, 
which are praised and enforced on every page with almost wearisome 
iteration, than in the casual use of Gnostic phrases that occur only here 
and there ὃ. 

The idea that the Acts of Thomas might have been composed in 
Syriac seems to have occurred to Noldeke on the appearance of 
Wright’s text, but the most extended expression of his judgement is 
to be found in some detached notes at the end of the second half of the 
second volume of Lipsius*. These notes, hidden away at the end of 
a bulky work, do not seem to have attracted the attention they deserve 
among theologians as well as orientalists. The only other scholar who 
has had the courage to maintain the Syriac original of these Ac#s is 
Karl Macke, who attempted to reconstruct the text of some of the 
incidental odes in the Tiibingen (Roman Catholic) Zheol. Quartalschrift 
for 1874°. Lipsius himself was inclined to think that the Greek was 


1 In the description of hell (Wright 225 ff.= Bonnet 39 ff.), where the Greek 
enlarges upon the torments of all classes of sinners, the Syriac describes only the 
punishment of breaches of the seventh commandment. The whole description is 
left out in the Latin. 

3 Acta Iohannis xv (Texts and Studies, V i Ὁ. 22). 

8. It is necessary to emphasize the strong ethical element in the Acts of Thomas 
because it has been so lightly passed over by the distinguished scholars who have 
investigated the book. This is especially the case in the elaborate study by 
R. A. Lipsius in his work, Die apokryphen A postelgeschichten (vol. i, pp. 225-347). 
Moreover, no one can read the Acts themselves without feeling that the theology 

of the author is based on the Sacraments rather than on Creeds or formal 
cosmogonies. 

* Lipsius, Apok. Apgesch, ii? 423-5. 

5 My friend Mr. R. H. Kennett, of Queens’ College, Cambridge, University 

Lecturer in Aramaic, tells me that Professor Bensly, when lecturing in 1883-4 on 
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not to be met with everywhere, but I think the examples that I have 
been able to find are enough to carry conviction. 

Toavoid misconception it may be remarked that instances where our 
Syriac MSS have a better text than the Greek, or the Greek than the 
Syriac, in themselves prove nothing as to the original language of the 
Acts. It is certain that the text has been much altered both in Greek 
and Syriac subsequent to the time of the translation, so that the true 
reading is preserved sometimes in the one language and sometimes in 
the other. If there were places where the text of our Syriac MSS 
seemed to rest on confusions in the Greek, it would prove the Greek to 
be original and the Syriac a translation. But to the best of my belief 
no clear instance of this is to be found '. 

1. The most striking mistranslation of a Syriac idiom is found in the 
story of Sifur the General and the Wild Asses. In a farewell address to 
his flock the Apostle Thomas says :— 

Wright 237° = Bonnet 48,5 15 

oe End οἷ. ΝΥ, yohwooo ‘And be ye holding to us and 
looking at us 


Jo? coatawmesd “οὐ as the ministers of God ; 


Jus gedaan " eine alo. though we also, if we do not fake 
pains 


chrom μον od Jaap that we may be worthy of this 
name, 


sedans fate pms punishment we shall receive, 


eed Joo JRsaKXo ldo δπά for judgement and requital it 
will be to us.’ 
The corresponding Greek is 
καὶ μέμνησθε ἡμῶν ὡς καὶ ἡμεῖς ὑμῶν καὶ γὰρ ἐὰν μὴ τὸ τῶν ἐντολῶν φορτίον 
τελέσωμεν, οὐκ ἄξιοί ἐσμεν κήρυκες τοῦ ὀνόματος εἶναι τοῦ Χριστοῦ, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 
τιμωρίαν ὕστερον ἐκεῖ τῆς ἑαυτῶν ἀποτίσομεν κεφαλῆς. 
Here are two mistranslations in one sentence. The expression that 
I have translated ‘take pains’ is literally ‘take up the burden.’ It is 
very frequent in the noun s/gé/ ta'nd, ‘zeal, diligence,’ but the corre- 
sponding verbal phrase does not seem to be so much used. Perhaps 
for that reason the Greek of the Acts has taken it literally, and in so 
doing has introduced the wholly foreign notion of bearing the heavy 
burden of the commandments*. In the next clause last> pons, lit. 


+ On p. 215 of the Syriac, note b, where Dr. Wright suggests that the Syriac is 
mistranslated from the Greek, the confusion rests upon the interchange of bi? and 
loo, as is now shown by the Cambridge MS. 

Dr. Wright (trans., p. 205), following the Greek, has also missed the turn of 
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who caused the fall of the angels and then corrupted them according to 
the ancient exegesis of Gen. vi 2. 

5. Wright 217% " = Bonnet 35°° 

θεὲ ἐκ θεοῦ ὑψίστου, ὁ ἄνθρωπος ὁ καταφρονούμενος ἕως ἄρτι. 

Here ἕως ἄρτι is intolerably harsh. The Syriac has ‘Son of God 
Most High, that becamest a man despised and τυ. The last two 
words are Ja.aswo: probably the Greek translator read aso, i.e. and 
Jrom then, which he paraphrased into ἕως ἄρτι. 

6. Wright 209° = Bonnet 30! 

ἀναπαύων ἐν σώμασιν ἀλλοτρίοις" ὁ σωτὴρ τῶν ἡμετέρων ψυχῶν. 

The Syriac of this is «Ἀν brms00 .gotg 0? hms, ie. Saviour 
of our bodies and Saviour of our souls, a much more appropriate phrase 
than the unintelligible and ill-balanced Greek. It would be difficult to 
derive the Syriac from the Greek ; on the other hand the Greek is easily 
explained as a corruption of the Syriac. ἀναπαύων is uatso (or bimtoo, 
as in Wright 2305), and σώμασιν ἀλλοτρίοις looks like a reduplication of 
qos read as pagrin not pagrain. It is quite possible that the author 
of the Acts wrote Justus in the second place, with the same sort of 
reference to Matt. xi 29 as in Wright 206 (last line). But if that be the 
case, the corruption was anterior to the Greek text of the Acts. 

7. Wright 237°" = Bonnet 48> 

Κύριε, ὁ δεσπόζων πάσης ψυχῆς τῆς ἐν σώματι οὔσης" κύριε, πάτερ τῶν els σὲ 
τὰς ἐλπίδας ἐχόντων (sic) ψυχῶν. 

The Syriac is :—Zord of all the ages that watt for Him, and God of 
all the souls that hope in Him. 

The clauses have got transposed, and we should probably read αἰώνων 
for ψυχῶν, At any rate, τῆς ἐν σώματι οὔσης corresponds to ‘ that hope in 
£fim’—in Syriac, yams o>. It is therefore evident that the Greek 
is an attempt to translate not ysamo, i.e. ‘hoping,’ but \smax, 
l.e. ‘incarnated.’ The balance of the clauses in the Syriac is too 
harmonious to be the result of an accidental permutation of letters. 

To these examples of palaeographical confusion I add a couple of 
passages of a somewhat different kind. 

8. Wright 315 = Bonnet 91° 

Tas χεῖράς pou ἐπέθηκα ἀρότρῳ τῷ (eure. 

The variation in the MSS makes it evident that transcribers have 
been conscious of a difficulty. The Gospel text of Luke ix 62 has simply 
én’ dporpov, which the Syriac versions (even the Peshitta) render SX 
|b,99 5», ‘on the ploughshare*,’ and the same expression here meets 
us in the Syriac Acts. Now ζευκτοῦ corresponds to [b,® (i.e. ‘ yoke’) in 


1 The Greek text here rests upon a single MS, and the masc. ἐχόντων may be 
a relic of the lost reading. 


3 This was almost necessary in Syriac, because |>¢0. by itself means ‘sword.’ 
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of argument tend to an opposite conclusion. As remarked above, 
much of the evidence is not by itself sufficient to prove the theory, but 
Ὁ is useful as corroboration of an already strong case. 

The first of these subsidiary lines of argument is the state of the 
Greek text, which clearly was once in much closer agreement with the 
Syriac. M. Bonnet has collated four MSS, P Q R and 5, P alone 
zyiving an approximately full text of the Acts. Where the others are 
2xtant they differ widely among themselves, but it frequently happens 
shat one or other is in literal agreement with the Syriac. Thus Q 
supports the Syriac against P and S on p. go’; R alone preserves the 
beginning of the speech on p. 81, though in a form so corrupt as to be 
quite untranslatable without the help of the Syriac’; S supports the 
Syriac on ἢ. 89! against P and ΚΕ ἢ. 

Among the instances where our Greek text has suffered corruption 
[ am inclined to place στεφάνων (Bonnet 6°). According to the Greek, 
‘crowns’ were handed to the guests at the marriage-feast of the king’s 
daughter. The Syriac ( Wright 175'") has kessdné, i.e. the ‘cracknels’ 
of 1 Kings xiv 3, and Noldeke has shown that this was highly appro- 
priate to the occasion, as among the Jews these very essdné took the 
place of wedding-cake *. But I do not think the discrepancy between 
the Greek and the Syriac is here due to the translator, and I venture 
to suggest that the Greek had originally not στεφάνων but σταφίδων. 
Without entering upon subtle inquiries about the real composition of 
Eastern wedding sweetmeats, it may be remarked that a prevailing 
tradition among the ancient Syriac lexicographers was that the esséné 
were some preparation of dried fruits‘. This opinion seems to have 
been followed by the Greek translator of the Acts of Thomas, who 
wrote accordingly σταφίδων here, which has been subsequently changed 
to στεφάνων, no doubt because στεφάνων (as Noldeke remarks) sseht so 
sthon und passend aus | 

Another point which claims attention is the name given to St. Thomas. 
The book is ‘The Acts of /udas Thomas,’ and in the course of the 
narrative the Apostle is commonly called Judas and not: Thomas, at 
least in the better MSS, both Syriac and Greek. This can be paralleled 
only from the old Syriac Gospels, and from certain ancient Syriac 


1 The words ὁ ἕτερος (sic) καὶ ὃ σύμμαχος καὶ τῶν ἀσθενούντων correspond to 
1... ILiio Ι:ῶ» i.e. ‘Friend and Defence of the weak!’ 

3 In this noteworthy reading the Syriac and S both have the words, ‘ Thou hast 
taught me thus to pray ; behold, Thy prayer I pray and Thy will to the end I do,’ 
which are omitted in Pand R. But the Lord’s Prayer, with which in the Syriac 
the whole prayer of St, Thomas begins, and without which the sentence just quoted 
is meaningless, is absent from all the Greek MSS. 

3 Lipsius, Apok. Apgesch. ii* 423. 

* See the authorities in Payne Smith ad voc. 
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a sufficient indication of their Persian origin’. At the end of the Acts 
the body of St. Thomas is stolen away from India and carried back to 
Mesopotamia according to two of M. Bonnet’s Greek MSS, to Zdessa 
according to the Latin, but according to other Greek MSS and the 
Syriac to ‘the West.’ Now a Syriac writer in the Persian Empire might 
very well think of Edessa as being in the West, but who could be writing 
Greek to the east of Edessa? 

One other point remains to be noticed, interesting in itself and 
important as showing the kind of corruption undergone by our MSS of 
the Syriac text. In two places we meet with the remarkable phrase ἐλθὲ 
ἥ κοινωνία τοῦ ἄρρενος (Bonnet 20. = Wright 193''; Bonnet 36> ‘= 
Wright 218"*). In the Syriac this disappears, and in its stead we find 
the commonplace expressions, ‘Come, Communion of Blessing,’ and 
‘Come, Holy Spirit?’ The Greek obviously could not here have 
been derived from the existing Syriac. We therefore ask ourselves: 
Is there any appropriate Syriac phrase of which ἡ κοινωνία τοῦ ἄρρενος 
might be a translation, which in the original would be likely to give 
offence? The answer is undoubtedly, Yes. The phrase occurs in 
eucharistic prayers, so that the Communion spoken of must be the 
Communion of our Lord, the Son of man. Now the oldest Syriac 
rendering of ὁ vids τοῦ ἀνθρώπου is Jere oer, 1.6. Aidius uirt. This 
rendering, incredible as it seems, is actually found in a number of 
passages * instead of the familiar οἱ» o>, i.e. Filius hominis. If the 
original Syriac text of our “ἧς had in each place ‘Come, Communion 
of the Son of man,’ it is easy to see the derivation of the mysterious 
phrase in the Greek Acts, and at the same time to understand the 
reason for its disappearance from our Syriac MSS. With this explana- 
tion I venture to claim that the occurrence of κοινωνία τοῦ ἄρρενος contains 
in itself an argument for regarding the Greek Acta Thomae as a transla- 
tion from the Syriac ‘. 

An investigation such as this cannot but be full of technical details. 
But the result arrived at is not merely interesting from the linguistic 
side: it also enables us to place the Acts of Thomas in their historical 
setting. Now that we have good reason for regarding these “ἧς as 


' See Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, e.g. for Manutihr 190” and for Wézan 367°. 

? The Cambridge MS has ‘Come, Holy Spirit,’ in both places, 

* Mark viii 38 sin; Luke vii 34 sin-crt, ix 26 crt, xxii 48 crt; John xiii 31 sin; 
and the Palestinian Syriac texts passim, The phrase occurs in Syriac literature in 
Aphraates (Wright’s ed., p. 222 last word); I have verified the reading from the 
only surviving MS. 

* Lipsius (Apok, Apgesch. i 314) renders κοινωνία τοῦ ἄρρενος by Genossin des 
Mannlichen, and explains this as the spouse of the Male Aeon! But is there any 
authority for taking κοινωνία in the concrete sense of ‘co-partner’? The Syriac 
certainly means ‘communion,’ not ‘ sharer’ (as in trans., p. 166). 
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a Syriac composition, the many coincidences in them with Bardesanian 
doctrines acquire a new significance. St. Ephraim the Syrian in his 
Commentary on the Pauline Epistles‘ accuses the disciples of Bardaisa0 
of propagating their master’s heresies by forged Acts of the Apostles; i 
is not too great a leap to say that he has the Acts of Judas Thomas πη 
view. In these Acfs therefore are reflected the religious aspirations 
the great missionary Gnostic who, whatever were his errors, was ome 
of the chief pioneers of Christianity in the East. 

F.C. Burkitt. 


THE TEXT OF CODEX ¥ IN ST. MARK. 


Or the MSS seen but not examined by Dr. Gregory in the monastery” 
of the Laura on Mt. Athos, probably the most important was the one& 
he calls Ψ, which is now numbered 172 or B 52 in the Laura catalogue- 
Therefore Mr. Wathen and myself while staying in the Laura last July 
took the opportunity of photographing all that remains of the Gospels in 
this MS, The technical description given by Dr. Gregory on p. 445 of 
the Prolegomena is correct and complete, but an examination of the text 
from the photographs gives the opportunity of forming some opinion 
as to its character and value. 

It will be remembered that the only facts as to the text of the Gospels 
which Dr. Gregory noted are that W has the ‘shorter conclusion ’ of Mark, 
and omits the fericope adulferae. So far as my investigations have gone 
they show that the text of Mark is far more valuable than that of Luke 
and John—Matthew and Mark i 1-ix 4 being missing—and therefore 
the present note only deals with the Marcan text. 

The first question which one naturally asks is whether there are any 
signs of ‘ distinctively Syrian’ readings. There would appear to be none 
which are certain. The two variants which have least claim to be pre- 
Syrian may well be Alexandrian °. 

It is therefore certain that we have to deal with a text of which the 
basis is pre-Syrian. 

Now in a MS with a pre-Syrian base, of which the only known fact 
is the possession of the ‘shorter conclusion,’ one expects to find readings 
of a ‘Western’ type similar to those in ἃ or in Syrhl-mg, or ‘Alexandrian’ 
ones similar to those in L, since the attestation of the ‘shorter conclusion’ 
is L 274™s, & syrbl-mg boheod aetheodd, and a fragment similar in text to 

L found on Mt. Sinai by Dr. Rendel Harris. 

1 Extant only in the ancient Armenian version, I quote from the Latin transla- 
tion of the Mechitarists, p. 119, 

9 x 29+ ἢ γυναῖκα ante τέκνα cum ACN codd, ser,; xiii 32 οἱ ἄγγελοι ol com ACA 
codd, ser. 
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Examination proves the existence of the Western element in 34 
variants (without counting readings which are both Western and Syrian), 
of which the three most interesting are :— 

(x) ix 49 ἀναλωθήσεται 270 πυρὶ ἁλισθήσεται. Cf. & consumitur. 

(2) xiii 11 μὴ προσμελετᾶτε Pro μὴ προμεριμνᾶτε, cum Syria; an interesting 
example of the recovery of the other part of the conflation found in the 
late MSS, viz. μὴ προμεριμνᾶτε μηδὲ μελετᾶτε (μὴ προμεριμνᾶτε, sine adait. 
NBDL 1-209 33). 

(3) xv 3+ αὐτὸς δὲ οὐδὲν ἀπεκρίνατο, cum ANU 13-69-124 33 al pauc., 
a ¢ syri2 arm sah™ing, Orig., where the attestation suggests that the 
reading, though undoubtedly early Western, was also an Alexandrian 
one, a phenomenon which occurs in at least eleven other instances in ¥. 
It may also be noted that the combination Ψ syr*™ against all Greek 
MSS and the Latins occurs five times (x 39; xi 21; xi 27; xiii 11; 
xv 26). 

Going on to see whether there are any purely A/exandrian readings, 
again omitting to notice those in which the late MSS have adopted the 
variant, we find that there are sixteen readings of this nature, which are 

neither Neutral, Western, or Syrian, to be added to the eleven Western- 
Alexandrian readings mentioned above. Of these the most interesting 
are :- 

(1) ix 43 om. εἰς τὸ πῦρ τὸ ἄσβεστον, cum Nea 1, A min’, pesh pers?, where 
the text again presents signs of conflation, for we get (i) εἰς τὴν γέενναν, 
sine addit, 8°* LAW pesh. alpauc; (ii) cis τὸ πῦρ τὸ ἄσβεστον, sine addit. 
1—1 18-209 28, Syr%™; (iii) both phrases, NBD and all late MSS. 

(2) x 27 om. πάντα γὰρ divara παρὰ τῷ θεῷ, cum A 1-209 157 69 1071, 
Clem-Al. 

The question then arises whether there are also traces of the other 
pre-Syrian element—the Veutrva/. To investigate this point clearly 
would be a long and tedious process, but there is little question that 
there are a considerable number of purely Neutral readings in ¥ in 
Mark, probably about as many ‘non-Alexandrian Neutral’ as there are 
“non-Neutral Alexandrian.’ Perhaps the two most remarkable facts 
mare that agrees with B boh. in the various readings connected with 
the cock-crowing in chap. xiv, and that it agrees with NB 4857 go. in 
omitting καὶ προσκολληθήσεται τῇ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ in Χ 7. 

Are there any fecudtar readings worthy of comment? Altogether 
there seem to be 30 unique readings, most of which are obvious blunders. 

It is probably possible to deduce the length of the line in one of the 
archetypes of Ψ from a comparison of two of these—the only ones 
of any size :— 

(1) ix 20 0m. καὶ ἰδὼν αὐτὸν τὸ πνεῦμα 

(2) ix 28 2». κατ᾽ ἰδίαν ante εἰς οἶκον οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ 

U2 


a 
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where the length of line suggested is about the same, 20-22 letters: 
and it is also just possible that in xiv 56 the reading κατὰ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ for 
κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ is due to the occurrence of κατὰ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ 75 letters previously, 
i.e. at the beginning of the fourth preceding line’. 

Some interest also attaches to the following :— 

(1) xiv 1 ἦν δὲ τὰ ἄζυμα καὶ τὸ πάσχα Pro τὸ πάσχα καὶ τὰ ἄζυμα : cf. 
Syrn=ra ἄζυμα τοῦ πάσχα. 

(2) xiv 47 ἀρχιερέως καιάφα καὶ ἀφεῖλεν, where the insertion of the name 
is a pretty case of dittography and curious coincidence. 

(3) xiv 49 ἐκρατεῖτε pro ἐκρατήσατε. Cf. ΒΒ ‘singular’ reading ἐκράτει. 

The foregoing will give some idea of the character of the text of ¥ in 
Mark, but it may be well to add that of the readings which are pre-Syrian 
and Syrian, but not found in the Neutral text, seven are Western and 
Syrian, ten are Alexandrian and Syrian, eight are Western, Alexandrian, 
and Syrian—twenty-five in all; and of these thirteen are found in D, 
nine in &, fourteen in A, and ten in L. 

We may therefore say with some confidence that in Mark ¥ gives us 
a pre-Syrian text of which the basis is Alexandrian (in the widest sense), 
while a number of the readings are Western. The interesting question 
is, how did these Western readings get into an Alexandrian MS? On 
this point it may be observed that the Western element is not a late 
one, for the majority of the Western readings found in ¥ are among 
those which were rejected by the late texts. It is an early ancestor 
of ¥ who has left us the Western readings. This makes us think of the 
Biblical text of Clement, and raises the suspicion that it may not be 
necessary to go outside Alexandria in tracing the ancestry of ¥. Cer- 
tainly Cyril and Origen give us adequate evidence for the use of the 
Alexandrian and Neutral types of text. Can we go on to say that the 
early Western element in the NCLAY group is to be used as evidence 
for the early pre-Origenistic Western text of Alexandria, of which the 
quotations in Clement prove the existence but do not define the limits? 


K, LAKE, 


‘ Another case would be x 23 ἐγ. εἰσελεύσονται ante els τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ ὃν (20 
letters): but as Clem. Al. has the same transposition, it may be a case of an early 
varia lectio, 
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CODEX BEZAE. 


Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis Quattuor Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum 
complectens Graece et Latine, sumptibus Academiae phototypice 
repraesentatus (Cantabrigiae, MDCCCXCIX). 


THE policy of reproducing important manuscripts by means of photo- 
graphy is now well established in principle, and is rapidly being adopted 
in practice. Besides papyri, of which all the most important have been 
so reproduced, complete facsimiles already exist of the best MSS of 
fEschylus, Sophocles, Plato, and Demosthenes, and of two of the most 
important copies of Virgil and Horace, while several others are in pre- 
paration. Of Biblical MSS, two of the three great Greek Bibles, the 
Alexandrinus and the Vaticanus, have been completely photographed ; 
so have two of the most valuable MSS of the Old Testament, the 
Sarravianus and the Marchalianus; and now the list is increased by 
the most important of the MSS which contain the New Testament 
alone, the Codex Bezae. 

Of the value of such a system of reproductions there can be no doubt. 
With certain reservations, to be mentioned below, it secures the testimony 
of the MS from destruction through any disaster less widespread than 
a cataclysm involving the civilization of Europe, America, and Australia. 
Secondly, it enables scholars at a distance from the home of the MS 
to ascertain its evidence on almost all points without the trouble or 
expense of a journey, and without depending upon the goodwill or the 
competence of a friend or librarian on the spot. Thirdly,—and this is 
a consideration which will appeal, even more than the last, to librarians 
—it saves the original MS from much handling. The vellum of ancient 
manuscripts, as Father Ehrle has recently been reminding us, is often 
in a very precarious state, and much handling is apt to increase the 
damage which the corrosion of the ink has caused. Now out of every 
five applications that have to be made to the testimony of the MS, four, 
probably, can be equally well answered by the facsimile ; and the life 
of the original is correspondingly prolonged. 

In some respects, however, even the best photographic facsimiles fail 
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and it is not in the least probable that the results of such an examination 
would be at all proportionate to the labour. The points on which we 
may look for fresh information from the publication of the facsimile are 
rather palaeographical, since these are questions of judgement rather 
than of fact, and other students may at least prefer to exercise their 
own judgement, whether they would rely on it in opposition to Scrivener’s 
or not. 

The palaeographical questions which have to be answered are, in 
the first place, as to the date of the original writing, and secondly the 
distinction and dates of the various correctors. On the first subject 
there is little to be said. The specimen facsimiles of Codex Bezae, 
published by the Palaeographical Society and elsewhere, have made its 
appearance familiar to palaeographers, and there is a general agreement 
in assigning it to the sixth century. The only remark that need be made 
on this is that, for want of materials, the precise dating of early uncial 
hands must still be regarded as somewhat precarious, and that the 
question is complicated in the case of Codex Bezae by the fact that 
neither its Greek nor its Latin hand is wholly natural. Written, as its 
bilingual character shows, in a country of mixed languages, and probably 
remote from the great literary centres, its writing shows an unevenness, 
and even an awkwardness, which places it a little outside the normal 
course of palaeographic development. Roughness and irregularity of 
writing are generally taken as signs of degeneration from an earlier and 
better form; but they may also be due to inexperience in a scribe 
contemporary with the better style but at a distance from the centres in 
which it is practised. This may reasonably be the case with Codex 
Bezae ; and if evidence were to come to light which pushed it into 
the fifth century, palaeographers could accept it without difficulty. 
Provisionally, however, a date in the sixth century must be regarded 
as more probable. 

The corrections in the MS are fairly numerous, and they have been 
minutely studied by Scrivener. It cannot, however, be said that they 
are very important. The earlier corrections are comparatively few and 
trifling, representing the removal of scribal errors rather than variations 
of text, while the later ones lack authority. Scrivener distinguishes 
nine hands as employed in correcting the text, besides four or five who 
are responsible for the liturgical annotations in the margin. With regard 
to the first five of these (Scrivener’s A to E) it cannot be said that the 
facsimile is of much assistance. The work of all these correctors is 
confined to alterations of the smallest kind, consisting of the insertion 
or superposition of one or two letters of a size so small that their indi- 
vidualities are difficult to determine. In cases such as these, so much 
depends upon the appearance of the ink that it is impossible to speak 
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with any confidence except after a prolonged examination of the original ; 
so far as the facsimile goes, the corrections of A and B are often quite 
indistinguishable, and the same is the case, as even Scrivener is inclined 
to admit, with C and E. An editor may easily be too precise in his 
discernment of different hands in such small alterations as these, through 
not allowing for the fluctuations to which the handwriting of the same 
individual is liable; but the decision must be made from an inspection 
of the original, not of a photograph. 

The contributions of the remaining correctors are more substantial 
and more individual; and here the facsimile sometimes leads us to 
question Scrivener’s judgement very gravely. Εἰ, for instance, who has 
occasionally added whole words or even clauses at the ends of lines, is 
placed by him vaguely between the eighth and the eleventh century, 
though he may very well have belonged to the seventh ; while ὦ, who 
has written two whole lines in each language at the foot of ff. 59 b and 60, 
in a hand of about the seventh century, is assigned by him to the eleventh. 
This is a somewhat important instance, since G is the most active 
corrector of the Latin text ; it would appear also that G must be earlier 
than F, since no notice is taken by him, in his corrections of the Latin, 
of the additions made by F to the Greek text. Why Scrivener should 
have thrust G down so low, it is impossible to imagine. The Latin hand 
is of a well-marked character, with well-known forms of the letters g, 7, 
and s, which there is no reason to place later than the seventh century ; 
while the Greek, though of a less familiar type (especially at the time 
when Scrivener wrote), is in a hand to which there are many parallels in 
the papyri of the Byzantine period, in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The dating of the correctors’ hands in this particular MS does not 
happen to be of great importance with regard to textual questions, since 
the alterations rarely represent a collation with another copy ; but it is 
of some interest in respect of the history and provenance of the MS. We 
have here the phenomenon of a manuscript written in both Greek and 
Latin, consequently for a community in which both these tongues were 
known, but in which (it is fair to assume) Latin was the vernacular 
language ; for in a country where Greek predominated, even though 
Latin also were known, a Greek book would naturally be left in its 
native tongue, without the accompaniment of a translation. The addition 
of a translation almost necessarily implies that the language into which 
the translation is made is the vernacular of the country in which it is 
produced, though the original tongue is sufficiently well known to make 
the retention of it useful. Under such conditions one would expect 
subsequent alterations and additions to be rather in the language of the 
country than in the foreign tongue of the original; but with the Codex 
Bezae the contrary is the case. The only corrector who has done much 
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to the Latin side is G, and he has also retouched the Greek in several 
places and with an assured hand. Still more noticeable is it that the 
liturgical notes in the margin are in Greek, the Latin being left unmarked; 
and these liturgical notes are the latest insertion in the MS of any im- 
portance. As Scrivener has shown, they cannot be earlier than the ninth 
century, since on f. 150 Ὁ one of them incorporates a previously existing 
note which is in a well-marked sloping hand of that date ; and they may 
more probably be assigned to the tenth. Their Greek is rough and bad 
enough to prove, if any further proof were wanting, that they do not 
proceed from a country where Greek was habitually written ; but they 
show that the Greek New Testament was still read in the services of the 
church in which this copy was used. If Scrivener’s date for the corrector 
G were right, we should have to suppose the same state of things 
prolonged into the eleventh or twelfth century, which would increase 
the difficulty of identifying the locality. Hence it is of some importance 
to clear this apparent evidence away ; and the problem so left should 
not ultimately be incapable of solution. 

Countries in which the conditions just described are known to have 
existed are not numerous. Egypt, which was at one time suggested 
as the original home of Codex Bezae, is out of the question ; of all the 
oldest MSS of the Greek Bible this is the one in which it is least possible 
to detect Egyptian characteristics. The most obvious locality possessing 
the requisite bilingual qualifications is Southern Italy, where Greek was 
certainly read and written throughout the period covered by the dates of 
this MS and its correctors. Indeed Greek was so much at home there 
as to tell against the assignment of Codex Bezae to this neighbourhood, 
since one would then expect its writing to be more of the ordinary type 
of Greek uncial than it is. Its rough and peculiar characters, strangely 
similar to the Latin on the opposite page, can hardly have been written 
in a region where trained Greek scribes were at home. If any bilingual 
MS is to be assigned to Southern Italy (and this is questionable), it 
would rather be the Codex Claromontanus, with its skilled calligraphic 
regularity, than Codex Bezae. Far more probable, as is now generally 
recognized, is Southern Gaul, the church of the Greek missionaries 
Pothinus and Irenaeus, the church in which Greek liturgical uses con- 
tinued far into the Middle Ages, and for which at least one Greek 
lectionary is known to have been written as late as the year 1022 
(Evst. 60). It is some confirmation of this belief, that it was at Lyons 
that the MS first came to light in modern times; but not much, since 
we have many instances of manuscripts travelling considerable distances 
during the Middle Ages. Thus the Codex Laudianus (E of the Acts) 
journeyed from Sardinia to England, the Codex Amiatinus from England 
to Italy, the copy from which St. Cuthbert’s Gospels was derived from 
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Naples to Lindisfarne. Similarly the Codex Besse may have travelled fo | 
Lyons from some other home ; and the mention of the Laudiianies suggeats 
another possible origin. Sardinia would provide the meceansry bidiagul 
surroundings, and (as the Laudianus shows, if * was really weines 
there) the Greek writing of that island would be likely enough to be 
rough and inelegant ; but the output of Greek Bibles would heediy hae : 
been very large there, and the chances are greatly in favour of the lage i 
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been remarked that the three most valuable manuscripts of the Greek 
Bible are in the possession of the three principal branches of the Christian 
€hurch. The Anglican and the Roman Churches have made their 
‘treasures accessible to the whole world ; will not the Eastern Church 
aalso take its part in this amicable rivalry in the pursuit of truth and 
ssound knowledge? 

F. G. KENYON. 


HORT ON 1 PETER. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter i 1—ii 17; the Greek Text with Intro- 
ductory Lecture, Commentary, and additional Notes. By the late 
F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. (Macmillan, 1898.) 


THE publication of this fragment, says Bishop Westcott in his 
Preface, ‘cannot but cause the keenest regret as being only a fragment ; 
yet it is sufficiently varied in its contents to give an adequate view of 
Dr. Hort’s method, and to indicate and justify lines of inquiry which 
may be pursued fruitfully, and,’ the Bishop trusts, ‘to remove some 
misunderstandings of passages in his other books.’ The interest of 
a posthumous publication is, as a rule, twofold. It contributes to our 
knowledge partly of the subject, partly of the author. In the former 
respect, it suffers from the circumstances of its publication ; incomplete- 
ness, and lack of finality as to the results the writer would have wished 
to leave on record as his own, necessarily attend a book of this kind. 
But this does not apply to its biographical interest. Dr. Hort’s was 
a mind whose workings it is an education to follow, and even where the 
process is arrested, we welcome anything that makes it accessible to 
ourselves. 

The Commentary on St. Peter is a fragment of the great scheme of 
New. Testament Commentary of which Lightfoot’s great Pauline 
Commentaries and Westcott’s Gospel and Epistles of St. John are the 
only complete outcome. 

The three friends, widely as they differed in mental idiosyncrasy, 
were agreed in the fundamental principle of a strictly historical exegesis. 
Only if the New Testament ‘be interpreted as any other book,’ was an 
appreciation to be gained of its unique character as ‘containing all 
things necessary to salvation.’ Within the limits of this common aim 
there was room for differing application of principle. ‘One looked 
primarily to the vivid realisation of the original meaning of the text, 
another to the determination of the elements of philosophical theology 
which it contained, another to the correspondences of different parts of 
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the apostolic records which suggests the fulness of the vital harmony 
by which they are united.’ In the second of these three aims we have 
an authoritative formula for Hort’s predominant interest in the workof _ 
exegesis ; and brief in compass as it is, the Commentary now published 
fully illustrates the description. It does not appear when Dr. Hort 
first began to work at St. Peter. After the great plan was agreed upon 
in 1860, he was for some time engaged upon the synoptic Gospels, then 
upon St. James. His first Lectures on St. Peter were given in 1882 ; his 
last (the last lectures delivered during his life) in Easter term, 1892. 
These dates imply that nothing which has appeared since the last- 
named date is discussed in the present volume. Little of first-rate 
importance has been added during this period to the Commentaries 
upon 1 Peter. But Prof. Ramsay’s work on the Church and the 
Roman Empire appeared in 1893, and it would have added very greatly 
to the interest of Dr. Hort’s volume, had it been possible to learn his 
views on the questions affecting the Epistle which Prof. Ramsay raises. 
This is especially true of the question of date. We know from Prof. 
Ramsay that he had the advantage of stating his main contentions 
to Dr. Hort in conversation, and that Dr. Hort was prepared, in view 
of the absence of any really trustworthy tradition as to the date of 
St. Peter’s death, to entertain the idea that 1 Peter might date, as 
Ramsay suggested, from about the year 80, and none the less be the 
genuine work of the Apostle. But the volume before us essentially 
belongs to the time before the question was placed upon its present 
footing. 

The same holds good of the very careful discussion, in the only 
finished ‘ additional note’ which the volume contains, of the provinces 
of Asia Minor to which the Epistle is addressed. The discussion is 
very full and accurate, and the important conclusion to which it leads, 
that the order of enumeration is the natural order in which a messenger 
landing at, and returning to, a port in the Euxine, probably Sinope, 
would traverse the then Roman provinces of the interior, is of perma- 
nent value. But the discussion represents the state of knowledge in 
1882, and would need to be supplemented and modified in view of 
subsequent researches and discussions by Mommsen and others, 
including Ramsay. ‘That the Churches of Asia Minor are classified 
according to the Roman provinces, and not according to the non- 
Roman tribal divisions, is an important point, made clear by Hort, and 
thoroughly in harmony with Ramsay’s results. But we still read 
(p. 158, note) that ‘ Lightfoot has fully proved that [St. Paul’s Galatians] 
were true Galatians, not Phrygian, Pisidian, or Lycaonian inhabitants 
of the Roman province’ of Galatia. Probably Prof. Ramsay is right in 
inferring, from language used by Hort in his lectures on Romans and 
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Ephesians, that the note in question does not represent the view he 
entertained at the end of his life. If so, it is perhaps undesirable to 
enter more fully upon the details of introduction treated in the Essay 
and in the brief Introductory Lecture, and to confine our attention to 
the Commentary, in which the permanent interest of the book really 
centres. It is very tantalising to miss the light which Dr. Hort could 
Ihave thrown on many passages of the Epistle. The great passage 
which speaks of Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison; the prin- 
cipal references to persecution ; the word ἀλλοτριοεπίσκοπος ; ‘our adver- 
sary the devil,’ ‘the Spirit of Glory and of God’—these are only a few 
of the points as to which we are left to deplore the much that might 
Ihave been. But what we have is of priceless value. The thoroughness 
and brilliancy of philological illustration brought to bear on words and 
constructions, the theological subtlety and suggestiveness which surprise 
us everywhere, more than justify the verdict of Bishop Westcott quoted 
above. 
To review without lapsing into discontinuous jottings a commentary 
equal in scale to that of Lightfoot on Colossians is difficult. The 
difficulty is increased when, as in 1 Peter, the notorious cruces are few, 
and those which there are fall mainly outside the limits of the fragment 
dealt with. But perhaps the most remarkable thing about the Com- 
mentary is its revelation of real cruces. We are all familiar with the 
undergraduate’s distinction between the genius of two of Cambridge's 
greatest teachers—the function of the one was to make difficult things 
seem easy, of the other to make easy things seem difficult. In this 
Commentary, if nowhere else, Dr. Hort associates himself with the 
function last named. We somehow think of 1 Peter as one of the easier 
Epistles. But after reading and digesting Dr. Hort’s wonderful notes 
we begin to wonder where our eyes have been. As a specimen, taken 
almost at random, the reader may refer to chap. i 23, 24, ‘born again, 
not of corruptible seed . . . and the flower wasteth.’ Step by step, with 
careful induction of all contributory sources of light, we advance from 
the idea of new creation, the Petrine reflex of St. Paul’s καινὴ κτίσις, 
through the consideration of the source, the seed ‘imparted by a con- 
tinuous and perpetual sowing,’ with ‘the word of a living and abiding 
God’ (so Dr. Hort connects, see Dan. vi 26) as its instrument. What, 
then, is the ‘word’? Going back to James i 18 (‘a passage which was 
probably in St. Peter’s mind’), which refers to the original creation of 
man as not merely a creation but ‘a Divine begetting, a word or 
utterance of God entering into man and making him capable of 
apprehending truth,’ Dr. Hort finds this passage linked to the other 
by the thought that the new birth is a restoration of that which was at 
the beginning, so that the Christian, and he alone, is the true man. 
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Then, in the midst of a wealth of idea and illustration to which it is 
impossible to do justice by selection, and after an illuminating retrospect 
upon the previous context (ver. 22; ‘it is the life of God in man which 
raises the love of man for man to its highest power’), we come to the 
real surprise of the passage in the quotation from Isaiah. Former 
commentators either see in it, with Alford, merely a confirmation of the 
abidingness of the word of the Lord, or (with von Soden) see nothing 
worthy of comment. In any case the withering grass and the fading 
flower are treated merely as the foils to the enduring Word of God. 

But Hort, by patiently unravelling every strand of association, shows 
how materially the quotation enriches the main thought of the passage. 
‘All flesh’ is of course free from the Pauline associations of eapf— 
‘human life’ would perhaps come near to expressing its meaning—the 
‘glory’ of it is not the καύχησις of sinful flesh, but the δύξα (LXX for 
10M), the winning, attractive side of life. ‘Such [as the drying up of 
the juices of the grass] would soon be found the drying up of the life 
which seemed to animate the heathen mode of existence.’ . . . ‘To see 
the full force of the image we must remember the brilliancy of the 
flowers which shine among the thin short-lived grass of spring in 
the Levant, such as anemones, tulips, and poppies. “Of all the 
ordinary aspects of the country” of Palestine, says Stanley, “this blaze 
of scarlet colour is perhaps the most peculiar,”’ The thought at the 
bottom of this exegesis is that of a lower and transitory life conquered, 
purified, and immortalised by the introduction, as it were, into the veins 
of mankind of a higher and Divine life. This conception, the revived 
prominence of which is a return of modern theology to the categories of 
the Greek Fathers, naturally somewhat relieves, in those who accept it, 
the importunity with which theology has interrogated Scripture and 
reason for a theory of the Atonement which shall by itself suffice as an 
answer to the question, Cur deus homo ? 

We trace this correlation of ideas very clearly in some passages of 
Dr. Hort’s Commentary, notably on i 18, 19, éAuvrpd@nre . . . ἀσπίλου 
Χριστοῦ, ‘The idea of the whole passage is a simple one, deliverance 
through the payment of a costly ransom by another. On two further 
questions connected with it St. Peter here is silent, who it was that 
made the payment, and to whom it was made.’ As to the first of 
these questions, Dr. Hort rightly points out that to speak both of Christ 
Himself and of the Father as the Ransomer, is perfectly consistent. As 
to the latter, he considers that the patristic idea of a ransom paid to the 
devil involves less serious difficulties than the medieval and modern 
doctrine that it was paid to the Father. If the reader, in addition 
to the above passages, will consult those on prophecy, the Church, the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism, and other important subjects, to 
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which Bishop Westcott draws attention in his Preface, he will be in 
position not only to verify the Bishop’s above-quoted characterization 
of Hort’s dominant exegetical interest, but also to re-echo his verdict 
that the Notes ‘require patient and reflective study.’ 

From his notes, coupled with the outline Lecture of ‘Orientation,’ 
which is all that he left by way of Introduction, it is clear that Dr. Hort 
accepted frankly and without reserve the literary dependence of this 
Epistle upon those of St. Paul, especially Romans and Ephesians, and 
probably upon that of St. James as well. He is also clear that the 
mweaders were the Gentile Christians, largely of St Paul’s making, of 
-Asia Minor, and that the words of i 1 are applicable to them by analogy 
only. He was, moreover, as we have said, prepared, on the ground 
of the political position of the Christians which the Epistle presupposes, 
to allow it to be brought down to a date long after the traditional date 
of St. Paul’s death. As tradition (ofa kind) associates the two apostles 
more or less closely in their death, the above conclusions will appear to 
some a halfway house on the road to an ‘ abjudication’ of our Epistle 
from St. Peter altogether. It is greatly to be regretted that Dr. Hort did 

not live to give us his complete mind on the subject. But, so far as we 
can go behind the bare summary of points in the introductory lecture, 
which amount to little more than a dismissal of the arguments from 
persecution and from literary dependence, as inconclusive in the face 
of strong external attestation, it would seem that Dr. Hort’s real belief 
that we have here the words, not of an ‘ Epigone,’ but of a protagonist 
of the apostolic band found its roots in the results of minute and com- 
prehensive study of the text. That 1 Peter represents a step in the 
process by which Pauline ideas passed into the common consciousness 
of a Christendom, incapable of fully understanding the δυσνόητα of 
St. Paul himself, may now be taken as agreed. That the Epistle 
contains much Pauline matter is manifest; that Weiss’ theory of Pauline 
borrowing from St. Peter deserves, as Hort says, no discussion is equally 
plain. That the most difficult Pauline conceptions are either missing, 
or appear in a much simplified form, in 1 Peter, all students of St. Paul 
must realize. That the Epistle contains much matter not strictly Pauline 
will be apparent to the unprejudiced student. The examination of this 
latter element is probably the internal test by which the final estimate 
of the apostolic rank of the Epistle must be formed. And here it is 
that Dr. Hort has carried the matter really forward. Working, in accord 
with the spirit of true criticism, with a praciudicium in favour of the text 
being what it professes to be, he has found in it everywhere the genuine 
ring of originality, not the meaningless platitudes of the mere compiler 
of a pseudepigraphon. And surely he is right. But would that we had 
the whole ! 

A. ROBERTSON, 


a 
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CHRONICLE 


ARCHAEOLOGICA. 


THE Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, in which for more than thirty 
years Giovanni Battista de Rossi had given to the world the results of 
his researches in the field of Christian Archaeology, and, more particularly, 
his discoveries in the Roman Catacombs, came to an end in 1894. 
After his death, some of his disciples determined to continue the 
periodical in the same shape under the title of the Muove Budllettino di 
Archeologia Cristiana, The first number appeared in 1895, and since 
then four numbers have been produced regularly every year. The scope 
of the publication is to give (1) an official account of the progress made 
by the (Papal) Commissione dt sacra archeologia in exploring the Cata- 
combs, (2) reports of the monthly meetings of the Roman Sociefa df 
sacra archeologia and of other meetings of the same character, (3) original 
articles on subjects connected with Christian archaeology, and (4) short 
notices of discoveries outside Rome (including the East), together with 
reviews of books relating to the subject. The numbers, it may be added, 
are liberally illustrated. The original editors were Michele Stefano de 
Rossi, Armellini, Marucchi, and Stevenson. Armellini was removed by 
death in 1896, and the deaths of Stevenson and Michele de Rossi in 
1898 left Marucchi the only surviving member of the original board. 
He has now been joined by Father Bonavenia, Mgr. Crostarosa, G. Gatti, 
R. Kanzler, and Mgr. Wilpert. It may be useful to give a short résumé 
of the principal articles which have appeared up to the present time. 

1895. ARMELLINI. Discoveries in the Catacomb of St. Hermes in 
1894.—Marvuccui. The Aberciusinscription. Maintains the orthodox 
view against Ficker's attempt to prove the pagan character of the 
inscription,—Grisar. ‘Una scuola classica di marmorarii medievali,’ 
Two important articles showing that a series of churches in Umbria (the 
best known of which are San Salvatore at Spoleto, and the Temple of the 
Clitumnus), hitherto assigned to the fourth and fifth centuries, are really 
works of the twelfth century, based on the study of classical models. — 
CrosTarosa. The Mosaic in Sta. Pudenziana. The buildings in the 
background represent the Domus Pudentiana, as it appeared in the 
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fourth century. We can trace the Basilica, Baptistery, and residence of 
the Bishop of Rome (before the removal to the Lateran).—STEVENSON. 
A chamber with graffiti in the Catacomb of St. Cyriaca. An attempt to 
bring this into relation with early and mediaeval accounts of the sanctuaries 
of this area. Further excavation is necessary.—KaANZLER. Restoration 
(with plate) of the tomb of SS. Felicissimus and Agapitus (Catacomb of 
Pretextatus) as it was in the fourth century. 

1896. MaRuccHi. Recent discoveries in the Cathedral of Parenzo in 
Istria. Below the floor of the existing church rebuilt by Eufrasius in 
the sixth century have been found (1) portions of the pavement of the 
fourth-century basilica which preceded it; (2) a mosaic apparently 
belonging to a Roman house of the second or third century, probably 
the place of meeting of the earliest Christian congregation in Parentium, 
and possibly connected with the martyr bishop Maurus, the patron of 
Parenzo.—LE BLant. The Acts of St. Phileas ——ROHAULT DE FLEURY. 
Church of St. Andrew in the Vatican.—Crostarosa. The stamps on 
the roof-tiles of Sta. Maria Maggiore. The great preponderance, among 
the ancient tiles, of tiles of the classical period supports the idea that 
Liberius only adapted the existing Basilica Sicinini. The remainder 
of the ancient tiles (about one in four) bear the mark X MT, hitherto 
only found (except in isolated cases) in Syria, which De Rossi proved 
to be the initials of Christ and the two archangels. They belong to 
the fourth century, and may be due to an extensive restoration of the 
roof by Damasus after the damage inflicted during the attack on the par- 
tisans of Ursicinus.—MICHELE Der Rossi. New epitaphs from the 
Catacomb of St. Hermes.—Savio. Churches in Milan before the time 
of Ambrose.—LEForT maintains, against De Rossi and Crostarosa, that 
the two female figures in the mosaic of Sta. Pudenziana represent the 
Church of the Circumcision and the Church of the Gentiles. 

1897. Grisar. Notes on the Exhibition of Sacred Art at Orvieto 
(Oct. 1896).—STEVENSON. Mosaic pavement from the ruined Christian 
basilica at Madaba in Palestine, representing a map of the Holy Places. 
If the church shown at Betabara is that erected by Anastasius between 
the fifth and sixth centuries, a date is given for the original from which 
the mosaic has been copied.—MAaRvuccHI. Fragment of a sarcophagus 
from the Basilica of St. Valentinus with a symbolical representation of 
St. Paul and Thecla—Crostarosa. Progress of exploration in the 
Catacombs, 1894-96.—Savio. The spurious letter of St. Ambrose 
giving an account of the discovery of the bodies of SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius was probably composed at Ravenna.—STEVENSON. Results 
of recent exploration in the Catacombs of Domitilla.—Crostarosa. 
The stamps on the roof-tiles of San Martino ai Monti. The construction 
of the roof has been little altered and may go back to the time of 
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Symmachus. A large proportion of the tiles come from Imperial factories 
which were probably in the Vatican district—GiovenaLe. Sta. Cecilia 


in Trastevere. Excavations in 1892 made in the courtyard in front of 
the church revealed traces of a Roman house, and also an émp/uviunt. 
The latter was about halfway between the church and the street, and 
not in the centre of the court but to the left. It no doubt belonged to 
the Christian basilica, and the marble canfharus which still stands in the 
court may have been its fountain. A drawing by Antonio Sangallo gives 

two canthari from St. Cecilia, the second apparently being that now at the 
entrance of the Museo delle Terme. If this be true, there may have 
been two fountains in the atrium of St. Cecilia, one on the right and 
the other on the left—Srrvenson. Account of a Vatican MS (fifteenth 
century) which contains in an appendix to the Constantinian Regfones 
Urbis Romae a catalogue of the Christian cemeteries in a form which is 
apparently not later than the end of the fourth century,—STEVENSC¢ 
The topography of the Via Ostiensis with special reference to the batt: 
place of St. Paul. The works connected with laying the great sewer 
along the modern Via Ostiense have made it clear that it is identical 
with the ancient Via Ostiensis. The latter therefore separated the 
Basilica of St. Paul from the hill to the east, which has never been 
cut away. ‘The cemetery of Lucina was not a catacomb, but an open- 
air burial-ground between the road and the Tiber. The original tomb 
of St. Paul was probably a small ce//a above ground in this area. 

1898. STEVENSON. Continuation of the above. Further excavations 
have completely confirmed the conclusions previously arrived at. A 
row of tombs has been found on the left of the road facing the apse of 
the present basilica. The Constantinian church opened on to the road, 
and it was because extension in this direction was impossible that 
Valentinian reversed the orientation of the basilica. The tomb of the 
Apostle did not face the main road, but one which branched off in 
a slanting direction towards the river. Traces of it were found behind 
the apse of Constantine’s church.—Bonavenia. Cemetery of Basilla. 
The crypt of SS, Protus and Hyacinthus.x—Maruccui. A mosaic 
pavement (twelfth century) in the ruined church of Sta. Maria at 
Ganagobia (Basses Alpes)—-Monti. The church of San Giovanni in 
Argentella near Palombara Sabina. The church is of the eleventh or 
early twelfth century, and retains much of its original appearance.— 
Maruccul, Identification of the crypt in which SS, Peter and Mar- 
cellinus were buried near the Via Labicana. The walls have graft of 
pilgrims. The remains of an oratory (now restored) above ground 
probably belonged to the tomb of St. Tiburtius. No traces have yet 
been discovered of the Constantinian Basilica of SS, Peter and Mar- 
cellinus, which must not be confused with the existing Mausoleum 
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of Helena (Tor pignattara)—BourBaNn. Account of excavations at 
St. Maurice (Valais), the ancient Agaunum, in connexion with the 
church and monastery founded in honour of St. Maurice and the 
Theban Legion. The results will be given in a future number.—Two 
articles by one of the ‘Péres blancs.’ (1) Attempt to identify the 
martyrs buried in a basilica recently discovered at Lambaesis. (2) 
Fragment, apparently part of the epitaph of Honoratus, bishop of 
Sicilibba, found in the ruins of the basilica at Damous-el-Karita. 

1899. Fasc. 1 and 2. Maruccui gives further details about the 
subterranean chapel recently discovered at Tor Marancia on the Via 
Ardeatina, which may be safely identified with the tomb of the martyrs 
Marcus and Marcellianus. Some fragments of a Damasine inscription 
from SS. Cosma e Damiano, which De Rossi connected with SS. John 
and Paul, more probably belonged to Marcus and Marcellianus and 
came to S. Cosma when the bodies of the martyrs were transferred 
thither about the ninth century.—Recently discovered inscriptions from 
the Basilicas of S. Petronilla and SS. Nereus and Achilles (Via Ardeatina). 
The most important is a fragmentary epitaph giving numerous relation- 
ships of the deceased with ecclesiastics.—WILPERT. A fresco (fourth 
century) in the Catacomb of Domitilla, generally interpreted as a preach- 
ing scene, probably represents two souls before the judgement seat of 
Christ, introduced by their patron saints—Maruccul describes the 
plan and attempts to identify the chief buildings in the city of Jerusalem 
as represented on the (sixth century) mosaic of Madaba.—Un MIs- 
SIONNAIRE DES PkRES BLaNcs. (1) The early fifth century basilica at 
Theveste was apparently constructed so as to reproduce the chief 
arrangements of the Temple at Jerusalem. This is fairly made out. 
(2) Restoration of an inscription from Mascula relating to the martyr 
Emeritus.— BouRBAN. Excavations at St. Maurice (continuation). ‘The 
chief results are the discovery of the foundations of the early church 
and of some epitaphs, the most important being that of St. Vultchaire 
(Wilchar), bishop of Sion (eighth century), an account of which is 
promised in a later number.—ToMASSETTI suggests that the local name 
ad inphalatos (al. insalatos), which occurs in ancient lists of the Roman 
cemeteries on the Via Portuensis, is a corruption of ad infulatos, and 
refers to the Persian martyrs, Abdon and Sennen, whose memoria was 
apparently close by, and who are known to have been represented as 
wearing the izfu/a or mitre.—Among the ‘ Notizie’ are accounts of 
various discoveries in Rome, Naples, Jerusalem, &c. Marucchi draws 
attention to the project of the French School at Athens to produce 
a Corpus of Greek Christian inscriptions. There is an announcement of 
the second International Congress of Christian Archaeology to be held at 
Rome in April, rg00. The Abbé Duchesne is president of the committee. 
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Le Forum Chritien, by the Abbé L. Duchesne (Rome, Imprimerie 
de la Paix, 1899; pp. 75), sketches in a popular yet scholarly manner 
the origin of the Christian sites in and about the Roman Forum. Of 
all the chapters in the history of the city it is perhaps the one which is 
least familiar to the ordinary traveller, for it has left few visible traces 
behind it. As M. Duchesne shows, it was not till comparatively late 
(i.e. in the sixth century) that churches invaded the Forum, and we 
may add that many of them had disappeared long before our own time. 
Archaeological exploration has obliterated. more of their vestiges, and 
now only four or five churches remain in even partial use. But in the 
early middle ages, when the Forum still retained its traditional impor- 
tance as the centre of the city, the sanctuaries of the district played a 
considerable part in the religious life of Rome. All this is set forth 
by M. Duchesne with his usual convincing lucidity, One of the best 
sections is that on the Mamertine prison. 

The Rev. A. C. Headlam has contributed to the series of essays 
on Authority and Archaeology, edited by Mr. Hogarth, a section on 
‘Christian Authority,’ in which he gives a useful summary of the chief 
archaeological discoveries which affect our knowledge of early Chris- 
tianity. As the book generally does not appear to deal with facts later 
than the third century, the period when the materials of Christian 
archaeology, especially in the department of inscriptions, become at all 
copious is necessarily excluded. However, if the remains of early 
Christianity are more scanty they are still the most important, and in 
some cases there is a probability that they will be increased by future 
discoveries. Mr. Headlam first deals with the literary evidence which 
has come to us from Egyptian papyri, two characteristic examples being 
the ‘Sayings of Jesus’ which bear on the criticism of the Gospels, and 
the ‘libelli’ of the Decian persecution which illustrate the history of the 
Church. He next brings together the various confirmations and illustra- 
tions of the New Testament history which have been provided by modern 
archaeological research, a department to which Prof. Ramsay has been 
so large a contributor. Inasmuch as the evidence of inscriptions gene- 
rally as to the early Church has not yet been organized, this part of the 
subject is confined to two definite. groups in which the results can 
be more easily estimated. These are the Phrygian inscriptions which 
have been collected in Ramsay's Cites and DBishoprics of Phrygia, and 
the evidence of the Roman Catacombs, both epigraphic and pictorial. As 
a rule nothing could be better than Mr. Headlam’s critical treatment of 
the results. He sums them up thus. Archaeology ‘is of great value to the 
historian,’ but ‘it is apt to be disappointing to the controversialist.’ Its real 
importance is that ‘it translates the bistory of early Christianity into life.’ 

G. ΜΝ. RusHFORTH. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. ENGuLIsH WorRKs. 


(1) Encyclopaedia Biblica, edited by T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and 
J. S. Black, M.A., L.L.D. Vol. I. London, A. & C. Black, 1899. 


(2) A Dictionary of the Bible, edited by J. H. Hastings, M.A., D.D. 
Vol. II. Edinburgh, T. T. Clark, 1899. 


THE concurrent publication of two Biblical dictionaries, both con- 
ceived on a large scale and employing a large number of contributors, 
may be thought to involve a regrettable dissipation of energy : and when 
it is remembered that in the unfinished second edition of Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible a third collection of valuable material is, if not 
buried, yet at least left in a position which entails its withdrawal from 
general use, it is impossible not to wish that this waste had been in 
some way prevented. It is at any rate a matter for satisfaction that 
in the sphere of Christian Biography and Antiquities our books of 
reference are limited to single undertakings which the industry of the 
next generation may be content merely to revise. 

The term ‘book of reference’ contains the common answer to the 
question, ‘ What use should a dictionary attempt to serve?’ One expects 
to find in it at least a fair account of received views, or views in which 
the majority of scholars would acquiesce: a series of reliable and not 
uncritical bibliographies, and as much really original work as is com- 
patible with fairness to the general student, who will usually take his 
Dictionary as the printed equivalent of a sober-minded expert. With 
these requirements Mr. Hastings’ Dictionary will be found generally to 
correspond. But the Encyclopaedia Biblica sets itself from the beginning 
a different task. ‘The object of the editors has been . . . not only to bring 
the work up to the level of the best published writings, but, wherever 
possible, to carry the subjects a little beyond the point hitherto reached 
in print.’ It would be as ungenerous to criticize this ideal unfavourably 
as it would be misleading to pass it by without notice. To make the 
newest points of view accessible is doubtless a service to scholarship ; 
but scholarship arrested at a given moment and viewed at its points of 
furthest advance can never be fairly presented as typical. ‘The editors 
of the Encyclopaedia Biblica state their policy in a sentence which carries 
more than one meaning when they remind us of the ‘ precarious character 
of many of the details of the current biblical archaeology.’ 

What has here been said was suggested, it is fair to admit, neither 
by the preface nor by a careful study of the whole volume, but by the 
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character of a certain number of the articles dealing with New Testament 
subjects. By far the larger part of the volume is of course devoted 
to the Old Testament: and in the New Testament articles we must 
acknowledge with gratitude the liberality which has permitted con- 
siderable divergence of views and has demanded no sacrifice of personal 
independence from the contributors. It is a gain also for English 
readers to have access to the work of the many Continental scholars 
who contribute (in English which is sometimes rather Continental) to 
the book: among whom Professors Jiilicher, Bousset, and von Soden 
may be specially named. Prof. Jiilicher sends an excellent piece of 
work on the Colossian and Ephesian Epistles: he maintains, though 
with caution, the Pauline authorship of the former, and leaves that of 
the latter open as a question not yet ripe for decision, while inclined 
to think this Epistle the work of a vindicator of St. Paul’s catholicity 
(especially in Colossians) writing about 90 A.D. Prof. Bousset’s article 
on the Apocalypse does good service in giving a careful account of the 
latest Quellenkritik of the book. The personality of the ‘Apocalyptist’ 
is however rather curiously treated. Prof. Bousset ventures to main- 
tain (1) that only John the Elder was ever in Asia Minor; (2) that it 
is to him and not to the Apostle that early writers attribute the Fourth 
Gospel ; (3) that he, though not the author either of the Gospel or the 
Apocalypse, exercised some influence over the composition of both. 
In support of (1) and (2) the letter of Polycrates to Victor (cf. Eus, 7. 2. 
v 24) is adduced. ‘In a passage where everything turns upon the exact 
titles of the persons named, Polycrates designates as the στοιχεῖα of 
Asia Minor (1) Philip the apostle and his daughters; (2) John, who 
lay on the bosom of the Lord, jdprus καὶ διδάσκαλος, who was buried in 
Ephesus; (3) Polycarp, ἅς. Polycrates thus designates, plainly with 
intention, the author of the Fourth Gospel as teacher and witness, not 
as apostle.’ The straits to which such arbitrary devices reduce their 
inventors are well exemplified in the corollary, ‘the statement . . . that 
the beloved disciple was “ known unto the high priest” harmonizes well 
with the account of Polycrates, “who became priest”’’ (ὃς ἱερεὺς ἐγενήθη 
τὸ πέταλον πεφορηκὠς), Prof. von Soden writes on the Chronology of the 
New Testament. This article—not on so elaborate a scale as that in 
Hastings’ Dictionary—places the Nativity (only as a possible conjecture) 
in B.C. 4, the Crucifixion in A, Ὁ. 30 (assigning one year to the Ministry), 
and refuses to adopt any one system for the period 30-64, but gives four 
alternatives for events before St. Paul's second journey, and two for the 
period 45-64, the earlier alternatives corresponding (very roughly) with 
the dates of Harnack, the later with those of Lightfoot. The method 
produces an impression of candour rather than clearness. The subject 
is one for specialists, but the layman will probably find it curious to 
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think that the story which makes John the Baptist six months older than 
our Lord was derived from the fact that he died six months before. 

Mention must here be made of the articles contributed by Prof. P. W. 
Schmiedel of Ziirich. These deal with important subjects, Acts of the 
Apostles, Apollos, Bar-Jesus, Barnabas, Christian (Name of ), Community 
of Goods, &c., and it cannot be said that the dogmatism with which 
they state results at best not more than probable makes a favourable 
impression. Thus in the article ‘ Acts’ it is laid down (1) that the writer 
of the We-sections cannot be the compiler of the whole book, (2) that 
the retention of the first person in the We-sections is not to be explained 
by lack of skill: while a whole series of inaccuracies, it is further said, 
results from the tendency of the author, his aim being to justify the Gen- 
tile Christianity of his time by an account of the origin of Christianity. 
Among these is to be reckoned the constant dependence of Paul’s 
preaching to the Gentiles on his rejection by the Jews, which is ‘ quite 
irreconcilable’ with Gal. i 6, ii 7 f., ἄς. It does need reconciliation, but . 
it is no more ‘irreconcilable’ than are the parts of the narrative of the 
tumult in Thessalonica (ch. xvii 5-8), the ‘ sources’ of which are analysed 
with unnecessary subtlety. A similar subtlety discloses the incompati- 
bility of the Apollos of Acts with the Apollos of 1 Corinthians. The 
Apollos who taught the doctrine of Jesus (= τὰ περὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ) ἀκριβῶς 
cannot, it is said, have known only the baptism of John: ch. xviii 
25 a, 6 must therefore be by a different hand from 25 ¢. Cannot then 
a statement and a qualification of it come from the same source? Again, 
that Apollos powerfully confuted the Jews of Achaia (ch. xviii 28) is 
‘not easily reconcilable’ with 1 Cor. iii 6, ‘I planted, Apollos watered,’ 
taken with 1 Cor. xii 2, vii 18, which indicate that the Church of Corinth 
was composed mainly of Gentile Christians: xviii 28 is therefore treated 
as an interpolation by a later hand. A glance at ch. xviii 4 enables 
us to add this verse also to the work of the ‘later hand.’ St. Paul, it 
there appears, ἔπειθεν ᾿Ιουδαίους καὶ Ἕλληνας : just the work of which one 
side is attributed to Apollos in xviii 28. 

These quotations are made not in order to discredit Prof. Schmiedel’s 
work (which indeed merits a careful and candid judgement), but to 
show that it is not always the kind of work for which a dictionary is the 
best place. It is not copious enough in its reference to other scholars, 
and hardly does them adequate justice. Prof. Ramsay, for instance, 
deserves better treatment : and that both in the article on Acts and in 
that on the Name of Christian, where Prof. Schmiedel is bold enough 
to think it demonstrable that the name Χριστιανός cannot have been as 
early as Acts xi 26 makes it. 

Articles more likely to be of general use are that of Dr. Sanday on 
Corinthians ; an admirable series by Dr. Armitage Robinson (Baptism, 
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Bishop, Church, Deacon); the contributions to historical geography of 
Mr. W. J. Woodhouse; and the summary of Apocalyptic Literature 
by Mr. Charles, which cannot fail to be of the greatest service. 

Turning to the second volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
we at once find how much Dr. Cheyne and his colleagues have gained in 
clearness by their ingenious system of typographical devices: in Hastings’ 
Dictionary it is not nearly so easy to put one’s finger on the main 
points, The general plan of this work is already well known. Perhaps 
its chief differentia is the inclusion (1) of numerous philological notes 
(by the editor) on the history of words used in the English versions, 
and (2) of articles dealing with Biblical Theology. Among these the 
treatment of the Doctrine of God in the Old and New Testaments by 
Dr. Davidson and Dr. Sanday stands out: though, as Dr. Sanday says, 
much would have been gained if the two articles could have been 
more closely related. Dr. Swete's article on Holy Spirit takes rank 
with these. Dr. Stewart of St. Andrews writes on Grace: Dr. Stevens 
of Yale on Holiness: Mr. Ottley on the Incarnation: and Dr, Orr on the 
Kingdom of God. On the literary side the volume contains articles on 
the Gospels by Prof. Stanton, and on the Epistle to the Hebrews by the 
late Prof. Bruce. One would have welcomed a treatment of the whole 
Johannine literature and its problems by a single hand: this, if it was 
ever contemplated, would have been frustrated by the lamented death 
of Prof. Reynolds, who writes alone on the Gospel. Dr, Salmond of 
Aberdeen deals with the Epistles, and Mr. Strong has an article on the 
Apostle John, which overlaps and supplements both. 

Of other articles of first-class interest, those by Prof. Ramsay on 
Galatia and Galatians (i.e. the people; the Epistle is dealt with by 
Dr. Marcus Dods) add much to the value of the volume; but without 
question the most important contribution to it is Dr. Sanday's article on 
Jesus Christ. There is nothing in English so full (it takes up fifty pages 
in double column), so trustworthy, or so modern, and it makes the 
volume which contains it indispensable to students. 

(3) The leisure hours of a scholar can rarely have been turned to 
better account than those of the late Dr. Frederick Field. Dr. Field 
left Cambridge in 1839, at the age of thirty-eight, having only published 
at that time an edition of Chrysostom’s Homilies on St. Matthew. An 
edition and a translation of the same Father's Homilies on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, together with a revision of Grabe’s text of the Septuagint, were 
the only tangible results of some thirty years’ seclusion in country 
parishes; but the depth and solidity of the learning accumulated 
during that period have their proof and monument in Dr. Field’s great 
edition of the Hexapla of Origen, which was published in 1874. Eleven 
years before this the first part of Otium Norvicense had appeared : it was 
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a prolusio to the Hexapla in the shape of a partial reconstruction of the 
Greek text of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Os#um Norvicense 
(Pars Altera), printed in 1876, is a brief series of notes, corrections, and 
additions to Dr. Payne Smith’s Zhesaurus Syriacus. 

The third part, which first appeared in 1881, has now been reprinted 
with additional notes left in MS by the author. Dr. Field’s knowledge 
of the LXX and New Testament—in itself almost unique—gained 
enormously from its alliance with his indefatigable study of other 
Greek literature, both secular and patristic. The astonishing list of 
authors whom he read from end to end between his seventy-fifth and 
seventy-ninth years (the first three of the ten are Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Stobaeus) is an index both of 
astonishing physical vigour and also of the conviction with which he 
held that Biblical Greek can only be known thoroughly if it is known 
in connexion with the later Greek literature at large. A little fraction 
of the erudition so acquired is preserved to us in the volume now 
issued. These /Votes on the Translation of the New Testament 
(Cambridge University Press) were suggested by the ‘innovations’ 
of the Revised Version of 1881. Many of them are criticisms upon 
that ‘faithfulness to the grammatical and etymological proprieties’ of 
the original which, as Dr. Field wrote (Preface, p. xiv), has had the 
efféct of throwing ‘over the general style an air of pedantry and 
punctiliousness which cannot but be distasteful to the reader who 
has been ‘nourished up” in the plain homely and idiomatic English 
of the men of 1611.’ They are not, however, notes on English style, 
but attempts to prove from philological considerations the propriety of 
discarded renderings (or in a few cases to justify the R.V.). E.g. on 
Mc. xiv 2 (μήποτε ἔσται θόρυβος τοῦ λαοῦ, A.V. ‘lest there be,’ R.V. ‘lest 
haply there shall be’ (cf. Col. ii 8, Heb. iii 12]), it is pointed out that 
the effort of R.V. to make a subtle distinction between this passage and 
St. Matthew’s iva py. . . γένηται is both ungrammatical and unnecessary. 
In 1 Cor. 1 10 (κατηρτισμένοι, A.V. ‘ perfectly joined together,’ R.V. ‘ per- 
fected together ’) the old version is justified from such parallels as Stob. 
Flor. ὃς φίλους διαφερομένους καταρτίζοιμι. 

A second large class of notes (the most important and interesting) 
deals with questions of Textual Criticism from the standpoint of internal 
evidence: a business which always requires the strongest and most 
delicate scholarship. Here Dr. Field not infrequently comes into 
conflict with the Revisers, as was natural for a scholar who was criticizing 
the work of men to whom the authority of MSS quite rightly appeared 
to be generally stronger than that of any subjective criteria. There are 
many readings in R.V. which we accept as it were for conscience sake, 
without really believing them original. Of these the reading in Acts 
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xx 24, combated in long notes by Dr, Field (pp. 132 and 252), is an 
example: ἀλλ᾽ οὐδενὸς λόγου ποιοῦμαι τὴν ψυχὴν τιμίαν ἐμαυτῷ (8 BC) is 
really impossible. Dr. Field’s conjecture, λόγον ποιοῦμαι οὐδὲ ἡγοῦμαι, 
based on T.R. λόγον ποιοῦμαι οὐδὲ ἔχω, has the merits of accounting (in 
part) for the T.R. and of resting on a possible Aomocoteleuton ; but the 
reading of R®AD", which is followed by Blass, though not convincing, 
is at any rate simpler—Adyov ἔχω οὐδὲ ποιοῦμαι. Again, does any 
one believe in ἐν ὀλίγῳ με πείθεις Χριστιανὸν ποιῆσαι (Acts xxvi 28)? It is 
rightly contended (p. 142) that this is not the Greek for ‘with but little 
persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian.’ But it is very diffi- 
cult to say what the original reading may have been, though πείθῃ, the 
reading of A, makes excellent sense as far as it goes. In any case it is 
hard to believe in Dr, Hort’s suggestion of πέποιθας as the original of 
pe wees: and the γενέσθαι of T.R. is too prociivis, and will not account 
for ποιῆσαι, while it may itself be due to the γενέσθαι of the succeeding 
clause, that is, to the effort of a ‘subjective’ scribe to make Agrippa’s 
words tally with St. Paul’s answer: a problem for which the R.V. has not 
provided any better solution than that of T.R. Attention may be 
called here to the note advocating the admirable conjecture of Camerarius 
(adopted by Cobet) of ὑσσῷ for ὑσσώπῳ in St. John xix 29. The κάλαμος 
of the other Evangelists can have had nothing to do with hyssop; on the 
other hand ὑσσός would just fit in with κάλαμος, for ὕσσός was the Greek 
equivalent of the Roman fr/um ; cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. vy 46 ὑσσοὶ.... ξύλα 
προμήκη καὶ χειρυπληθῆ τριῶν οὐχ ἧττον ποδῶν σιδηροῦς ὀβελίσκους ἔχοντα 
προύχοντας, Among other points which will interest textual critics 
we may mention the ingenious explanation of δευτεροπρώτῳ, Le. vi 1 ; the 
rejection of MS evidence in Lc. xxi 35 and 1 Cor, xi 24 (τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
(chepevov)) ; the defence of T.R. in Jo. xiii 24 against the weaker sense 
given by BCLX vg &c. 

A large number of Dr. Field’s notes fall outside the two classes named 
above and are purely exegetical. Of interesting renderings justified by 
sound analogies we may notice Mt. xiii 12 ψυριοϑεθήνθηα (impersonally 
and parallel to δοθήσεται) =‘shall be abundantly given’; Mc. xiv 72 
ἐπιβαλὼν ἔκλαιε =‘he covered his head and wept’; Le. x 30 περιπεσεῖν 
=‘to meet with’; xiii 9 εἰς rd μέλλον =‘next year’; xxii 44 ἀγωνία = ‘Over- 
whelming fear’; Jo, viii 37 χωρεῖν Ξε" to find room’; Heb, viii 1 κεφάλαιον 
ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις means ‘To crown our present argument,’ which gives 
a quite permissible meaning to κεφάλαιον (cf. Dr. Field’s parallels, which 
could easily be strengthened) and seems to improve the balance of the 
argument, laying the stress as it does on ἔχομεν as contrasted e.g. with 
ἔπρεπεν, Vil 26. 

Many of Dr. Field’s conclusions are, of course, open to criticism, 
indeed they challenge it; and not the smallest service done by the 
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republication and enlargement of his original fasciculus will be the 
encouragement it should give to the discussion of exegetical questions 
‘from the philological point of view. We have to thank Mr. Knight (who 
has edited and selected the new matter) and the Cambridge University 
Press for a fascinating book. 

(4) Messrs. T. & T. Clark have issued a translation of Prof. Godet’s 
Introduction to the New Testament: Gospel Collection and St. Matthew, 
which is the second part of a general introduction to the New Testament. 
The first volume (on the Pauline Epistles) has already been translated. 
This present instalment consists of two chapters: (i) On the Collection 
of the Four Gospels, (ii) On the Gospel according to St. Matthew. The 
general purport of ch. i is to trace the formation of the ἁγία τετρακτύς 
back to St. John: ch. ii is general and discursive. The argument in 
ch. i at least would need much ‘castigation,’ especially in detail, before 
it could be allowed to stand ; and, in particular, readers should be chary 
of accepting Prof. Godet’s translations of his sources—of Papias, for 
instance, and the Muratorian fragment. The translator might have 
‘anglicized’ a little more: we do not speak of Valentine, Naplous, 
Pythagorism, Apraates, or Thraséas: the ‘ range of Papias,’ ‘on the faith 
of Eusebius,’ are odd expressions. 

(5) In the Rev. H. G. Miller’s Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians (Skeffingtons) the homiletic interest is paramount. Thus 
li 10 αὐτοῦ γάρ ἐσμεν ποίημα, rendered ‘for we are his poem,’ elicits a long 
development of the idea which the rendering represents: the ‘ psalms 
and hymns’ of v 19 are the occasion for an exposition of the spiritual 
value of music. All the points made are copiously illustrated from 
general literature. Thus, though not a book for the scholar, this 
Commentary may be found interesting and suggestive for expository 
purposes. 

(6) To the Cambridge Greek Testament series, now nearly complete, 

has been added an edition of the Pastoral Epistles by Dr. J. H. Bernard 
οὐ Dublin. This commentary will be of great service to students, who 
Ihave long needed something more modern than that of Dr. Ellicott, 
though it will not enable them to dispense with the German editions 
mnentioned by Dr. Bernard, among which Prof. von Soden’s Hand- 
<ommentar deserves special recommendation. In the introduction the 
Wauline authorship is maintained as the most probable among many 
<jifficult hypotheses, and Dr. Bernard contends boldly for an original 
<jistinction between ἐπίσκοπος and πρεσβύτερος. The argument deserves 
<-areful examination. We could wish that the whole series came up to 
the high level maintained by its latest member. 

(7) Mr. H. H. B. Ayles’ Destination, Date, and Authorship of the 
Le pistle to the Hebrews (Cambridge University Press) shows considerable 
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acquaintance with German work on this subject, as also with patristic 
authorities. Materials so copious and complex require rather more 
clearness of arrangement and style than the book displays: it is not 
easy to read. The conclusions reached are that the Epistle was written 
to the Church of Jerusalem between 64 and 66 by Barnabas, to whom 
Mr, Ayles contends that the original tradition of the Roman Church 
assigned its authorship. One is still inclined to say with St. Jerome, in 
a.passage quoted by Mr. Ayles (and curiously interpreted, p. 112), 
‘nihil interesse cuius sit cum ecclesiastici viri sit.’ 

(8) There can be no doubt of the demand for plain expositions of the 
Bible. The deserved success of such books as those of Canon Gore on 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Romans, or Mr. Moulton on the ‘Literary Study of the Bible,’ has 
proved that the public has come to believe that Scripture can and 
should be made intelligible. What the educated understand by 
‘theology’ is, however, not always of such vital importance; we 
welcome therefore everything which by setting people to work on things 
of permanent value tends to divert them from facile and fruitless 
discussion of polemical topics. Dr, Lock’s St Paul the Master Builder, 
a reprint of four lectures given at St. Asaph in 1897, will do good 
service: its expositions of the practical statesmanship and the ethical 
teaching of St. Paul are excellent : they may be especially recommended 
as a supplement to those of Canon Gore mentioned above. 

(9) Messrs. Williams & Norgate have issued a second edition of 
Dr. Colin Campbell’s synopsis of the First Zhree Gospels in Greek. 
This work differs in plan from similar efforts, such as those of 
Tischendorf or Rushbrooke: from Tischendorf in leaving the Fourth 
Gospel on one side, and from both in presenting the three texts with 
no change of order. Where obvious dislocations have taken place, one 
of the parallels is either merely indicated by a reference, or printed in 
full within brackets, This arrangement, though it involves printing 
many passages twice, has the advantage of enabling the reader to 
follow éach Gospel continuously if he wishes. Dr, Campbell intimates 
that this volume is only a first instalment, and that the relation of 
St. Mark to the other Synoptists will be discussed in a sequel. He 
indicates, however (if we construe rightly an involved sentence in the 
Preface), that he will support and even outdo St. Augustine; St. Mark 
is to be shown to have used not only St. Matthew but St. Luke as well. 
We shall await the defence of this thesis with interest. Should the 
present volume ever be reissued, the rather numerous misprints of this 
edition might well be corrected. 


H. N. Bate. 
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(1) ENGLISH. 


Church Quarterly Review, October 1899 (No. 97, Vol. xlix: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). Rivington on the Roman ‘ Primacy,’ a. ἢ. 430-451— 
The Philosopher as Patriot—Dr. Briggs’ Introduction to the Study of 
Holy Scripture—West African Problems—The Dean of Christ Church 
on Hooker and the Puritans—Professor Earle on Dante’s Earthly Para- 
dise—Mrs. Oliphant’s Life.and Letters—The Letters of ΒΕ. Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett—‘ Authority and Archaeology ’— Dean 
Liddell—Galton’s Message and Position of the Church of England— 
The Decision on Incense and the ‘ Hearing’ on Reservation. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, October 1899 (Vol. xii, No. 45: Macmillan 
& Co.). G. MARGOLIOUTH The original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus xxxi 
12-31 and xxxvi 22—xxxvii 26—S. A. Hirscu Early English Hebraists : 
Roger Bacon and his Predecessors—Poetry : On the Ocean, translated 
by A. Lucas—W. BAcHER An Hypothesis about the Hebrew Fragments 
of Sirach—A. CowLry Notes on the Cambridge Texts of Ben Sira— 
S. SCHECHTER Genizah Specimens—M. STEINSCHNEIDER An _ Intro- 
duction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews: I (continued)—Notes : 
Miscellanea ; T. Κα. CHEYNE, D. SIMONSEN, H. HIRSCHFELD, E. Ν᾿. 
ADLER—Critical Notices. 


Expositor, October 1899 (Fifth Series, No. 58: Hodder & Stoughton). 
A. MENzIES The Lord’s Supper: St. Mark or St. Paul >—V. BARTLET 
Some Points in Pauline History and Chronology—J. Watson The 
Doctrines of Grace: (8) Sanctification—J. Monro Gipson Apocalyptic 
Sketches : (9) The Marriage Supper of the Lamb—(The late) H. Drum- 
BAOND Spiritual Diagnosis: an Argument for Placing the Study of the 
Soul on a Scientific Basis—F. W. Lewis Note on the Date of the First 
BEpistle of Peter. 

November 1899 (No. 59). A. Carr Love and Righteousness : 
~“ Study on the Influence of Christianity on Language—J. H. BERNARD 
~The Evidential Value of Miracle—R. A. FALCONER The Future of the 
Kingdom—B. W. Bacon A Criticism of the New Chronology of Paul— 
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A. E. Burn The Ambrosiaster and Isaac the Converted Jew—J. Monro 
Gipson Apocalyptic Sketches: (10) The Great White Throne—R. B. 
GiRDLESTONE To what Tribe did Samuel belong?—C. H. W. Jouns 
Did the Assyrians Coin Money? 

December 1899 (No. 60). W. Lock The Sheep and the Goats 
—B. W. Bacon A Criticism of the New Chronology of Paul—W. Μ΄ 
Ramsay Mr. Lewin and Professor Bacon on the Passover—J. LampLaw 
Richard Rothe, of Heidelberg—J. Monro Girson Apocalyptic Sketches: 
(11) The City of God; (12) The Paradise of God. 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, October 1899 (Vol. x, oe 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.), J, M. Krnc The Fatherhood of God 
according to Christ—R. M°C. Epcar The Ordination of Messiah— 
J. H. Epwarps The Vanishing Sense of Sin—J. Linpsay Mysticism, True 
and False—E. N. Waite ‘The Catholic Apostolic Church’—N, J. Μ, 
Bocrert The Popular Demand for Young Ministers—Ecclesiastical 
Notes—H. C. Minton Dr. Kuyper’s Theological Encyclopaedia—G. Vos 
Dr. Bavinck’s Dogmatics—B. B. WArF1ELD Late Discussions of Kenosis 
—Recent Theological Literature. 


(3) FRENCH. 

Revue Bidbligue, October 1899 (Vol. viii, No. 4: Paris, V. Lecoffre ; 
for the school of the Dominican convent of St. Stephen of Jerusalem). 
R. P. Conpamin Etudes sur l’Ecclésiaste—E. Cosguin Encore I’ ‘ His- 
toire du sage Ahikar:’ vraies et fausses infiltrations d’ ‘ Ahikar’ dans la 
Bible—R. P. LaGrRanGcE Deux chants de guerre: le cantique de Moise 
apres le passage de la Mer Rouge et la chanson d’'Hésé¢bon—RovuviER 
Gébal-Biblos : La Nécropole phénicienne—Mélanges: Mor. BaTirrot 
De quelques homélies de saint Jean Chrysostome et de la version 
gothique des Ecritures—R. P. Parisor Signification musicale de 
Sélah-Diapsalma—R, P. Vincent La Tour Méa—R. P. LAGRANGE 
La Dormition de la Sainte Vierge et la Maison de Jean Marc— 
Chronique: Dussaup et Mac.er Exploration du Hauran orental— 
R. P. Vincent Les fouilles anglaises—Recensions—Bulletin. 

Revue de [ Orient chrétien, 1899 (Vol. iv, No. 3: Paris, A. Picard). 
R. P. Petir Réglements généraux des Arméniens catholiques—F, Nav 
Opuscules Maronites (swi#e)—Dom Partisot La bénédiction liturgique 
des raisins—E. Birocuer Neuf chapitres du ‘Songe du viel pelerin’ de 
Philippe de Mézitres, relatifs ἃ !’Orient—J.-B. Cuasot La vie du moine 
Rabban Youssef Bousnaya (swite)—R. P. V. Ermont L’Ordinal copte 
(swite)—J. BABAKHAN Protestantisme et Catholicisme chez le peuple 
nestorien: une revue néo-syriaque ἃ Ourmiah—J,-B. CHasor Les 
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évéques jacobites du viii® au xiii¢ siécle d’aprés la Chronique de Michel 
le syrien—Mélanges: Dom RENAUDIN Le culte de 5. Julien du Mans 
dans Il’église russe— Bibliographie. 


Revue d'Histoire et de Littétrature Religieuses, September-October 
1899 (Vol. iv, No. 5: Paris, 74 Boulevard Saint-Germain). P. CHa- 
vVANNE Le Patriotisme de Prudence: (2) Sentiments de Prudence a 
’égard des institutions et des traditions romaines—J. TURMEL L’Angélo- 
logie depuis le faux Denys |’Aréopagite: (3) Date de la création des 
anges, leur distinction spécifique, leurs perfections—H. ΜΆΒΟΙΝΑΙ, 
Richard Simon et la critique biblique au xviie siécle: (12) Les derniers 
travaux de R. Simon et la Défense de la Tradition et des saints Peres— 
A. Lorsy Notes sur la Genése: (6) Le sacrifice d’Isaac (Gen. xxii 1-19) 
—Chronique biblique: J. Simon (1) Histoire de la littérature biblique ; 
(2) Langue hébraique, éditions, traductions et critique textuelle; (3) Exé- 
gese de l’Ancien Testament. 

November—December 1899 (Vol. iv, No. 6). A. Loisy Nicodéme 
(Jean iii 1-21)—H. Marcivat Richard Simon et la critique biblique 
au xvii siécle: (13) L’influence de Richard Simon—J. TuRrMEL 
L’Angélologie depuis le faux Denys |’Aréopagite: (4) Le lieu et le 
supplice des démons, le nombre des anges, les anges gardiens— 
Chronique biblique: J. Sm1on (3) Exégése de l’Ancien Testament 
(suste). 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1899 (Vol. Ixxxi, No. 4: Ravensburg, 
H. Kitz). ScHanz Zum Studium der Theologie in Amerika—VETTER 
Die Zeugnisse der vorex. Propheten tiber ἃ. Pentateuch: (1) Amos— 
MausBacu Die Stellung des hl. Thomas v. A. zu Maimonides i. ἃ. Lehre 
v. d. Prophetie—RouLING Die Ueberlebenden 1 Kor. xv 51— Reviews 
—Analecta. 


Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, October 1899 (Vol. xlii, 
No. 4: Leipzig, O. Reisland). A. HILGENFELD Marcosia novissima— 
A. AMELUNGK Untersuchung iiber Pseudo-Ignatius—H. GuNKEL Aus 
Wellhausen’s neuesten apokalyptischen Forschungen—J. DRAESEKE 
Zum Philosophen Joseph—E. NrEsTLE Zum Codex Purpureus Petro- 
politanus—A. HILGENFELD Das Johannes-Bild des Lykomedes— 
Notices. 


Lettschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, September 1899 (Vol. ix, No. 5: 
Freiburg i. B., J.C. B. Mohr). TRaus Zur Knitik der materialistischen 
Geschichtsauffassung—A. BURCKHARDT Aus der modernen systema- 
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‘OUR ALMS AND OBLATIONS’: AN 
HISTORICAL STUDY. 


THE object of the following paper is to investigate, solely on 
historical grounds, the sense of the word ‘oblations,’ as it occurs 
in the prayer ‘For the whole state of Christ’s Church militant 
here in earth’ in the Book of Common Prayer &c. of the Church 
of England. It is now several years since the subject was dis- 
cussed at considerable length by the late Dr. Howson (Dean of 
Chester) and the learned liturgist, the late Canon T. F. Simmons}?. 
The discussion was not exhaustive. A good deal of additional 
evidence deserves consideration, and the evidence formerly 
adduced claims a fresh review. 

I. As is well known, the word ‘oblations’ appears for the 
first time in the prayer ‘For the whole state of Christ’s Church’ 
- in the Prayer Book of 1662. Now in the same Prayer Book 
we find a new rubrical direction (placed immediately before this 
prayer and after the rubric directing the reception and presenta- 
tion of money-offerings from the people), ordering that ‘ when 
there is a Communion, the Priest shall then place upon the Table 
so much Bread and Wine as he shall think sufficient.’ Hence 
some have concluded (and not unnaturally at first sight) that 
in the phrase ‘alms and oblations, occurring in the prayer 
immediately following, we have a reference to the two several 


1 In the pages of the Churchman (January and June, 1882). 
VOL, I. Y 
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things placed consecutively upon the table,—in ‘alms’ to the 
collected money of the congregation, in ‘oblations’ to the elements. 
It is also to be observed that the collected money is first placed 
on the table, and then the bread and wine; and in the subse- 
quent prayer the order of the words is ‘alms’ first, and then 
‘oblations.’ This interpretation has the charm of simplicity, and 
is undoubtedly attractive. The student of Christian antiquity 
is pleased to see here what he thinks a revival of the rite of 
offering the bread and wine in a manner that reminds him 
of the practice of the Church in days as early as those of 
Justin Martyr. 

Yet a further examination of the evidence will lead the inquirer 
to hesitate in accepting this interpretation. And, first, it will 
be observed that the prayer for the Church militant is ordered 
to be said whether there is a Communion or not. If no bread 
and wine have been placed upon the table, the minister is still 
enjoined to ask God mercifully to accept ‘our alms and oblations,’ 
This fact alone seems sufficient to dispose of the view of those 
who take the word ‘ oblations’ to refer exclusively to the bread 
and wine. Hence, although this view was put forward not 
many years after the publication of the Prayer Book of 1662 
by Symon Patrick (afterwards Bishop of Chichester, and then 
of Ely), it must be dismissed as inconsistent with the text of 
the Prayer Book itself}, 

Secondly, the study of the writings of the English divines 
of the seventeenth century shows very plainly that there was 
a school of churchmen whose study of the Fathers and of the 
ancient Liturgies made them well acquainted with the beautiful 
and edifying rite of offering God's creatures of bread and wine 
at the altar prior to consecration. There can be little doubt 
that there were some in 1661 who would gladly have seen the 
rite introduced into the English Prayer Book, as, in 1637, it 


1 “We pray him therefore, in our communion service, to accept our ‘‘oblations ” 
(meaning those of bread and wine) as well as our “‘ alms.” Mensa Mystica ( Works, 
Oxford, 1858, vol. i p. 115). The editor of the Oxford edition of Patrick's Works 
does not inform us from what edition of the Mensa Mystica he has printed his text, 
These words did not, of course, appear in the first edition (1660), but they are to 
be found in the second (1667) and subsequent editions. If the conclusions of this 
paper be accepted, Patrick’s observation is an illustration of the caution with which 
even almost contemporary glosses are to be viewed. For further observations on 
Patrick's view, see p. 944. 
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had been introduced, with the approval of Laud and Wren, into 
the Scottish Prayer Book!. We find evidence of a disposition 
among the divines of the seventeenth century to regard the 
elements of bread and wine as ‘oblations’ as early, at least, 
as Dean Field, who wrote, ‘We must observe that by the 
name sacrifice, gift, or present, first, the od/ation of the people 
is meant that consisteth of bread and wine, brought and set 
upon the Lord’s Table.” Again, Joseph Mede, though from 
a somewhat different standpoint, laid great stress on the 
oblation of the bread and wine*. The learned layman, Hamon 
L’Estrange, writing shortly before the last revision‘, reckons 
as the first of ‘the sacrifices and oblations’ of the Holy Com- 
munion ‘the bringing of our gifts to the altar, that is the species 
and elements of the sacred symbols.’ Herbert Thorndike was 
not only a ‘coadjutor’ on the episcopal side at the Savoy Con- 
ference, but was a member of the Convocation of Canterbury 
(1661) which adopted our present Prayer Book; and _ his 
signature, as Proctor of the clergy of the Diocese of London, 
is subscribed to ‘the Book annexed.’ Two years previously 
he had written, ‘The elements of the Eucharist before they be 
consecrated are truly accounted od/ations or sacrifices®,.’ These 
passages (and others could be added) are sufficient to show that 
there were churchmen in the seventeenth century who were not 
unlikely to be willing to see a ceremonial offering of the bread 
and wine introduced into the English Prayer Book. 

But, more than this, we have evidence that a proposal with 
this intent was actually brought before the revisers of 1661, 
and brought before them by no mean authority. Indeed, no 
one exercised a more powerful influence upon the work of the 
last revision than John Cosin. We can say with considerable 
confidence that Cosin’s corrections and emendations of the 


1 The rubric of the Scottish Prayer Book runs thus: ‘And the Presbyter shall 
then offer up and place the bread and wine prepared for the Sacrament upon the 
Lord’s Table, that it may be ready for that service.’ 

3 Of the Church (edit. 1628) p. 204. 

3 See more particularly The Christan Sacrifice, chap. viii (1635). 

* L’Estrange died in 1656. The Altance was not published till 1659. | 

* Alliance of Divine Offices p. 273 (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.). 

* Epilogue to the Tragedy of the Church of Engiand (printed in the Lib. Anglo- 
Cath. Theol. ; Works vol. iv part i p. 107). 
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Prayer Book, as exhibited in Sancroft’s ‘fair copy’ (now in 
the Bodleian), was a volume actually before the committee 
engaged on the review of the Prayer Book at Ely House in 
1661", Now in this book we find the suggested rubric, ‘And, 
if there be a Communion, the priest shall then offer up and place 
upon the Table soe much Bread and Wine as he shall thinke 
sufficient.’ Here was a suggested rubric that came before the 
committee with all the weight of Cosin’s well-deserved reputa- 
tion; but the committee, while adopting the substance of the 
rubric, deliberately struck out the words ‘offer up.’ It is difficult 
to conceive a more emphatic expression of dissent from the 
view that the placing of the bread and wine upon the table 
was to be put forward, in the Prayer Book of 1662, as an offering 
or oblation. And it should be observed that it is not as though 
the omission was per incuriam; the suggestion was made, and 
it was deliberately rejected. 

Thirdly, the influence of the ill-fated Scottish Prayer Book 
of 1637 upon the last revision of the English Prayer Book could 
easily be illustrated by scores of examples. In that book in the 
corresponding rubric we read ‘the presbyter shall then offer up 
and place the bread and wine’ &c. But in the case of this 
particular rubric its influence was insufficient to effect the adop- 
tion of the rubric in its entirety in the Prayer Book of 1662: 
‘offer up’ was not adopted. 

Fourthly, of signal import, as bearing upon our inquiry, is the 
striking difference and contrast between the language of the 
present rubric with reference to the presentation of the ‘alms 
and other devotions’ of the people, and its language with 
reference to the placing of the elements. We exhibit the two 
in juxtaposition, italicizing the words that bring out the contrast. 


‘The Deacons, Church-war- 
dens, or other fit person ap- 
pointed for that purpose, .. . ‘And when there is a Com- 
and yveverently bring it [the munion the Priest shall then 
decent bason]to the Priest, who p/ace upon the Table so much 
shall humbly present and place Bread and Wine as he shall 
1: upon the holy Table.’ think sufficient.’ 


' For an account of Sancroft's ‘ fair copy,’ see Parker's /troduction to the History 
of the Successive Revistons of the Book of Common Prayer p. xcvi, 
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The alms &c. are to be vreverently brought, and humbly 
presented and placed: while not a word is said of the presenta- 
tion of the elements. They are to be ‘placed, and the rubric 
does not qualify the mode of their being placed. This contrast 
in rubrics immediately consecutive, and more particularly in 
view of the fact that the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 and 
Cosin’s notes were before the revisers, seems to point to the 
superior influence, with regard to this question, of those among 
the revisers who may be called the more conservative, or 
cautious, or timid party. If there had been a suspicion about 
such words as ‘offer up,’ the word ‘present, one would fancy, 
might have been used with little danger of giving offence; yet 
even the word ‘present’ is avoided. It is impossible to ignore 
the significance of the contrast. 

It may be here remarked that, while the first of the four 
considerations that have been laid before the reader is simply 
destructive of the theory that the word ‘oblations’ refers exclu- 
sively to the elements, the other three raise and support the 
presumption that since the word ‘offer’ and even the word 
‘present’ have been studiously avoided, we are not warranted 
in supposing that the elements together with the ‘other devo- 
tions’ of the people were by the revisers intended to be included 
under the word ‘ oblations’ occurring in the prayer following. 

II. But it will be reasonably asked—If the word ‘ oblations’ 
does not refer to the elements, to what does it refer?’ And 
why was it introduced for the first time at the last revision? 
Both these questions can, it seems to me, be satisfactorily 
answered. 

It will be best, in the first place, to illustrate the use of the 
word ‘oblations’ as applied to offerings in money. The rubric 
of the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 has been often pointed to 
in this connexion, but it is so pertinent that it may once again be 
transcribed. It runs as follows :—‘ While the Presbyter distinctly 
pronounceth some or all of these sentences for the offertory, 
the Deacon, or (if no such be present) one of the Church-wardens 
shall receive the devotions of the people there present in a 
bason provided for that purpose. And when all have offered, 
hee shall reverently bring the said bason with the odlations 
therein, and deliver it to the Presbyter, who shall humbly 
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present it before the Lord, and set it upon the holy Table*’ 
Now in the same book, at the end of the Order of the Adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper, we find a rubric directing that 
‘that which was offered shall be divided in the presence of the 
Presbyter and the Church-wardens, whereof one half shall 
be to the use of the Presbyter to provide him books of holy 
divinity: the other half shall be faithfully kept and employed 
on some pious or charitable use, for the decent furnishings of 
that Church, or the publike relief of their poore, at the discretion 
of the Presbyter and Church-wardens.’ We see from this that 
half of the od/ations which had been brought in the bason 
were always to go to increasing the clergyman’s library, and 
that of the other half the whole, or part of it, might be spent 
upon such pious uses as the furnishing of the church. It was 
natural when the relief of the poor was only a possible 
destination of the money offerings to choose the more com- 
prehensive word. Yet in the Scottish Prayer Book the adjust- 
ment of expression was halting, for in the prayer ‘for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church’ we have no words referring to 
‘oblations’ as distinct from ‘alms.’ This blot, as we shall see, 
was observed by Cosin, and a correction suggested. 

At this point it may be well to exhibit some evidence 
illustrative of the use of the word ‘oblations’ with particular 
reference to moneys given towards the maintenance of the 
clergy. If the liturgical student is familiar with the application 
of the word ‘oblation’ to the offering of the elements in the 
service of the Eucharist, those who extend their inquiries into 
the wider field of Church law and custom are familiar with 
another technical or quasi-technical use of the term. 

And, first, it may be well to glance at the use of the word 
in the mediaeval period. We have ample evidence of the use 
of oblationes in the sense of money-offerings towards the 
maintenance of the clergy, and more particularly to the 
money-offerings made at mass. Thus in the Statutes of the 
Church of Lichfield, enacted in 1194, we read, ‘ Dignitas autem 
ecclesiae Lichefeldensis est, ut quicunque capellanus, notus vel 
ignotus, in aliquo altari, principali tamen excepto, celebraverit, 
oblationes omnes argenti, quae sibi offeruntur, ad usus suos libere 


1 The italics are mine. 
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poterit retinere, nisi pro aliquo quinque presbyterorum cele- 
brare sit requisitus!.’ 

In the Statutes of the Synod of Exeter (1287) it is provided 
that the erection of chapels should not be prejudicial to the 
interests of the mother parochial church, and therefore it was 
enacted ‘ut sacerdotes in dictis capellis ministrantes umiversas 
oblationes, quas in ipsis (a/. ipsos) offerri contigerit, ecclesiae 
matricis rectori cum integritate restituant’.’ Gilbert, bishop 
of Chichester, in Synod, in 1292, condemned certain accursed 
persons who, at weddings, churchings, and other rites, ‘ad unius 
oblatconem denarii devotionem populi restringere sunt moliti; 
residuum odl/ationis fidelium suis pro libito vel alienis usibus 
applicantes*.’ In Lynwood’s Provinciale, after learning the 
general sense of the word, we read, ‘Specialiter vero loquendo 
dicitur Odblatio id quod tz Missa offertur sacerdoti, quae in 
praecipuis festivitatibus debita et necessaria est*.’ What was 
originally voluntary, and in theory'was for a long time voluntary, 
came to be regarded as ‘dues. The offering-days, generally 
four in number, are often mentioned, but they were not, with 
the exception of Christmas and Easter, everywhere the same. 
In the Constitutions (1256) of Giles de Bridport, bishop of 
Salisbury, all parishioners are enjoined to offer four times a year, 
‘scilicet in die natalis Domini, in die Paschae, in die solennitatis 
ecclesiae, et in dedicatione ecclesiae δι᾽ In the Constitutions of 
the Synod of Exeter in 1287 (referred to above) there is a whole 
chapter De Odlattonibus, in which it was ordained that every 
adult, viz. every one of fourteen years and upwards, should bring 
his oblations to the parish church four times a year, namely at 
Christmas, Easter, the feast ‘sancti loci,’ and the feast of the 
dedication of the church or (if such were the custom of the place) 
the feast of All Saints®. Coming down to the period of the 


1 Wilkins’ Conalka i 499. The five presbyters here referred to I take to be the 
five chaplains appointed specially to the duties of the great altar. Without the 
permission of that one of the five who happened to be at the time ‘ hebdomadary,’ 
no one with the exception of the bishop and the dean was permitted to celebrate 
at the great altar. Ibid. 500. 

3 Ibid. ii 137. 8 Ibid. ii 183. 4 Lib. i tit. 3 p. 21 (edit. 1679). 

§ Wilkins’ Concatia i 713. 

5 Ibid. ii 160, where other interesting regulations concerning ‘ oblations’ will be 
found. 
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Reformation we find the Act 27 Hen. VIII c. 12 (1536) 
ordaining ‘ that the Feasts of the Nativity of our Lord, of Easter 
Day, of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, and St. Michael the 
Archangel be accounted, accepted, and taken for the four 
general Offering-Days.’ The bearing of the Offering-Days 
(which were continued in the Reformed Church, and were 
referred to in the rubric up to the last revision of the Prayer 
Book) on the choice of the offertory sentences will be seen later on. 

It was, of course, quite common to make an offering for the 
use of the priest on other days beside the days known more 
particularly as ‘ offering-days.’ And in the accounts kept of the 
expenses of noble and royal personages in the mediaeval period 
the frequency of such oblations is very observable. In verna- 
cular books of devotion for the laity references to the general 
practice are common’. 

As to the exact time at mass and the manner in which 
the offerings of the laity were made, the rubrics of the English 
missals are, so far as I know, silent. But the popular books, 
which we may call ‘Companions to the Mass,’ show that the 
people made their oblations immediately after the Mass-Creed 
and Offertory had been sung, At this point those who wished 
to offer went up towards the altar*. Though this was probably 
the general mode of the laity making their offerings, it is likely 
enough that there were local variations, as there were certainly 
abuses that had to be corrected, such, for instance, as that 
condemned in a thirteenth-century Scottish Statute, from which 
it appears that at the communion of the laity on Easter Day 
certain priests would hold the host in their hands and not 
deliver it till the lay communicant had actually handed over 
his oblation ὅ, 


‘ Much information on the subject will be found in Canon Simmons’ notes to the 
Lay Folks Mass-Book (EF. E.T.5S.) pp. 222-244. 

* Canon Simmons (Lay Folks Mass-Book p. 236) gives evidence in support of 
the following statement; ‘Up to the Reformation the offerers used to come up to 
the altar, upon the celebrant giving them a signal by turning round; perhaps, if 
they were slow in coming, by asking for his offering ; or by coming down the altar 
steps, attended, if it were high mass, by deacon and sub-deacon; or, in a small 
church, by the parish clerk. The offerings were placed in the hand of the cele- 
brant, or in the paten held by the deacon, or in a bason held by the clerk or by 
laymen of estate’ &c, 

* Statuta Ecclessae Scoticanae vol. ii p. 40‘ Audivimus a quibusdam cum in die 
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For the purpose of this paper this hasty glance at mediaeval 
usage will suffice; and we come down to what for our object is 
of more importance, the use of the word ‘ oblation ’ in the reformed 
Church of England. There is a pertinent passage in Hooker, 
which though familiar deserves citation, because it is not only 
itself an historical testimony, but from the weight and authority 
of the writer it would naturally have influenced the thoughts and 
the language of the divines of the seventeenth century. T[homas] 
C[artwright] had objected to the word ‘offerings’ being applied 
to the money given to the clergyman by women at their churching. 
Hooker thus replied—‘ The name of Oblations applied not only 
here to those small and petit payments which yet are a part of 
the minister's right, but also generally given unto all such 
allowances as serve for their needful maintenance, is both ancient 
and convenient. For as the life of the clergy is spent in the 
service of God, so it is sustained with his revenue. Nothing 
therefore more proper than to give the name of Oblations to 
such payments in token that we offer unto him whatsoever his 
ministers receive 1.’ 

I next present an example of the use of the word ‘oblation’ 
of an earlier date, and this time in association with the word 
‘alms.’ It will be seen too that it is used in a wider sense than 
that of offerings for the clergy, and its application extends 
generally to gifts for ‘pious uses.’ The passage is from the 
royal ‘Injunctions’ of 1547%. ‘They shall provide and have 
within three months after this visitation a strong chest, with 
a hole in the upper part thereof .. . which chest you shall set and 
fasten near unto the high altar, to the intent the parishioners 
should put into it their oblation and alms for their poor neighbours 
. .. the which alms and devotion of the people the keepers of the 
keys shall at times convenient take out of the chest, and distribute 
the same in the presence of the whole parish, or six of them, to be 
Pasche fideles Christi suscipere debent Eucharistie sacramentum, quidam presbyteri 
(quod dolentes referimus) illud prestare denegant impudenter nisi prius od/atsones 
Suas tunc porrigant ad altare, et eodem die exactiones faciunt a laicis, corpus 
Christi tenentes in manibus ac si dicerent Quid mshi vultis dare, et ego eum tradam.’ 
At Salisbury we find an ordinance against receiving after mass oblations from the 
laity who have communicated on Easter-Day. See Frere’s Sarum Customs Ὁ. 162. 

2 Ecclessastical Polity V \xxiv 4 (Keble’s edit.). 

? Wilkins’ Concha iv 3. The Injunctons will also be found in Cranmer’s 
Miscellaneous Wiihngs (Parker Society) p. 503. 
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truly and faithfully delivered to their most needy neighbours; 
and if they be provided for, then to the reparation of highways 
next adjoining *.’ For proof that the repair of public roads was 
regarded as a work of Christian charity at a date before the 
Church of England had rejected the supremacy of Rome, we need 
not go further back than to a sermon of Latimer preached at 
Cambridge as early as 1529. ‘ Oblations,’ he said, ‘ be prayers, 
alms-deeds, or any work of charity: these be called oblations to 
God.’ And again, ‘Evermore bestow the greatest part of thy 
goods in works of mercy, and the less part in voluntary works. 
Voluntary works be called all manner of offering in the Church, 
except your four offering-days and your tithes. Setting up 
candles, gilding and painting, building of churches, giving of 
ornaments, going on pilgrimages, making of highways, and such 
other, be called voluntary works ; which works be of themselves 
marvellous good and convenient to be done 3, 

In this passage from Latimer, the word ‘ oblations’ is used in 
a wide sense, and in that wide sense it included ‘alms-deeds.’ 
But the passage from Hooker shows how it was also used more 
particularly with reference to offerings made towards the main- 
tenance of the clergy ὅ, 

It has already been pointed out that in all the editions of the 
English Prayer Book up to 1662 there stood, immediately after 
the rubric respecting the offering or gathering of the devotion of 
the people at the Holy Communion, a rubric enjoining that upon 
* the offering-days appointed every man and woman shall pay to 
the Curate the due and accustomed offerings.’ But while this 
rubric was omitted in the Prayer Book of 1662, the offertory 
sentences referring to the maintenance of the clergy were retained; 
and for the first time in 1662 we have in this place the express 
mention of ‘alms for the poor and other devotions of the people.’ 
This change suggests the thought that the revisers of the Prayer 
Book in 1661, while no longer seeming to enforce the practice of 
the payment of ‘ dues’ on offering-days (which, it would seem, had 

1 This order is repeated in Elizabeth's Jnjunctions (1559). See Cardwell, Docu- 
mentary Annals i 190. 

* Sermons (Parker Society) pp. 17, 23. 

3 The frequent association together of the two terms ‘alms’ and ‘ oblations’ must 


have been inevitable for men familiar with their Latin Bible. See Acts xxiv 17 
* Eleemosynas facturus in gentem meam veni et oblationes" &c. 
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fallen into desuetude), kept in view the possibility of the collection 
at the offertory being made use of, in more or less degree, for the 
support of the clergy. The ‘ other devotions’ of the rubric and 
the ‘ oblations’ of the following prayer would cover and include 
this application of money collected, as well as other applications 
to pious uses. 

Again, it is worth observing that up to 1662 there existed 
a rubric before the offertory which especially emphasized that the 
destination of the money about to be collected was for the poor. 
From 1552 (inclusive) onwards to 1662 we find the rubric 
‘After such Sermon, Homily, or Exhortation the Curate shall 
declare unto the people whether there be any holy days or fasting 
days the week following, and earnestly exhort them to remember 
the poor, saying one or more of these sentences following, as he 
thinketh most convenient by his discretion.’ Now with this rubric 
before them, the Puritan divines at the time of the Savoy Con- 
ference very pertinently and justly raised the ‘exception, ‘ four of 
them’ [i.e. of the following scripture sentences] are ‘more proper 
to draw out the people’s bounty to their ministers than their 
charity to the poor?.’ The answer of the Bishops to the excep- 
tion of the Ministers runs simply, ‘The sentences tend all to 
exhort the people to pious liberality, whether the object be the 
minister or the poor’.’ But the attention of the Bishops had 
been called to the matter, and we find the rubric about ‘ earnestly 
exhorting the people to remember the poor’ struck out. And 
thus one particular destination of the offertory was no longer 
especially emphasized. But the revisers of 1662 did more than 
this: they for the firs¢ time wrote in the offertory rubric that the 
persons appointed to collect should ‘ receive the alms for the poor 
and other devotions of the people.’ And yet further, they added 
at the close of the service the rubric ‘ After the Divine Service 
ended, the money given at the offertory shall be disposed of to 
such pious and charitable uses as the Minister and Church-wardens 
shall think fit.’ 

And now we feel we are approaching the answers to the 
questions with which we commenced this section of our subject. 
The attention of the Bishops had been drawn to a certain 


1 Cardwell’s History of Conferences &c. Ὁ. 318, and edit. 
5 Cardwell κέ sup. ἢ. 353. 
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inconsistency between the formerly existing rubric directing an 
earnest exhortation to give to the poor and four of the sentences 
which referred to the support of the ministry. They defended 
the use of these four offertory sentences, but they deleted the 
rubric which suggested the ‘exception’ raised by the Puritan 
divines, 

The distinction between alms and other offerings collected 
from the people was pressed upon them. What more natural 
then than that they should add to the word a/ms, in the prayer 
for their acceptance, the wider term od/ations, with reference to 
offerings for ‘pious uses,’ as the former word had reference to 
‘charitable uses’? 

Once again, it should be remembered that in the Prayer Book 
of 1662, in which the word ‘ oblations’ occurs for the first time 
in the prayer, we also find for the first time a ritual and 
ceremonial presentation at the Holy Table of the money collected. 
Up to that time the practice had been first (from 1549 to 1552), 
while the clerks were singing the Offertory those who were 
disposed offered ‘unto the poor men’s box, every one according 
to his ability and charitable mind,’ and afterwards (from 1552 to 
1662), instead of the members of the congregation each going up 
and making his offering, ‘the Churchwardens or some other by 
them appointed’ gathered ‘the devotion of the people and put 
the same into the poor men’s box.’ In 1662 it was sought in 
a ceremonial way to bring out the truth that the devotions of 
the people were really offerings to God. The word ‘oblations’ 
would indeed have been appropriate if it had occurred in the 
earlier Prayer Books; but the thoughts of those who brought 
the book to its present shape were now more directly turned 
to this aspect of the truth. And this may have possibly 
contributed to the feeling which introduced the word ‘ oblations’ 
into the prayer. 

III. Hitherto I have been dealing mainly with the texts and 
rubrics of successive editions of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and with the history of the last revision. I would now go on to 
notice illustrations of our subject from other sources, chiefly 
belonging to the seventeenth century. 

At the time of the negotiations about the projected marriage 
of Prince Charles with the Infanta of Spain, Wren was appointed 
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to go to Madrid as one of the Prince’s chaplains. Whether the 
regulations for the services at Madrid were drawn up by Wren 
does not appear. Among the regulations we find, ‘That the 
Communion be celebrated in due form with an oblation of every 
communicant!.’ 

In 1635 Bishop Field, acting under a commission from Bishop 
Wren, consecrated the Parish Church of Abbey Dore in 
Herefordshire. The service for the consecration is preserved in 
manuscript in the British Museum, and was printed by 
Mr. Fuller Russell in 1874. This has been referred to both 
by Dean Howson and Canon Simmons, and the latter, with 
a candour which may be expected from, but is not always found 
in, controversial writers, adduces from it a passage which makes 
very distinctly for the interpretation of the word ‘oblations’ for 
which we have been contending. It confirms me in a supposition 
to which I have been led that (however unreasonable it may 
appear) there was some feeling of dislike to using the word ‘ obla- 
tion’ in connexion with the bread and wine, even when they were 
said to be ‘offered, although the noun-substantive is derived 
directly from the participial form of the verb. Canon Simmons 
thus describes the part of the service with which we are con- 
cerned: ‘ At the offertory, after the sentence “ Let your light so 
shine”’ &c., the bishop “offers and lays upon the table first his 
act of consecration.” He likewise “ layeth on the table ” certain 
conveyances in law for the erection and dotation of the church 
and rectory. “Then... the bishop offereth [the bread and 
wine] also.” “The priest treatably proceedeth to read other of 
the sentences, especially those that are for the oblations, and not 
for the alms, viz. the second [‘ Lay not for yourselves’ &c.], the 
sixth [‘Who goeth a warfare’ &c.]... &c. All the while the 
chaplain standeth before the Table, and receiveth the odlations 
of all that offer.”’ It would perhaps be impossible to find 
anything more pertinent to the discussion before us. It uses the 
word ‘oblations’ in the restricted sense of money-offerings which 
were not ‘alms,’ although the word ‘offer’ had been used of the 
presentation of the document containing the deed of consecration 
of the church and also of the bread and wine. In the following 
prayer the word ‘ oblations’ alone (without ‘ alms’) was used. 

1 State Papers, Spain, March Io, 1623. 
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Some ten years earlier the same Bishop Field had taken part 
in a still more elaborate and ceremonious function, the coronation 
of King Charles I at Westminster (February 2, 1626). The 
service for the Coronation has been recently printed by the 
Henry Bradshaw Society, under the editorship of Canon 
C. Wordsworth. Early in the service ‘the king maketh his 
first oblation,’ consisting of a pall and a pound of gold. After 
the Nicene Creed the king ‘offers’ bread and wine for the 
Communion, and after that comes, what in Sancroft’s interlineation 
is called ‘the second oblation,’ consisting of ‘a mark [i.e. eight 
ounces Troy] of gold,’ ‘ offered by the king'.’ 

To understand the next quotation, which is from Bishop 
Andrewes, it is necessary to remember the form of the rubric 
upon which Andrewes commented. It ran as follows: ‘Then 
shall the Churchwardens, or some other by them appointed, 
gather the devotion of the people, and put the same into the 
poor men's box, and upon the offering-days appointed, every 
man and woman shall pay to the Curate the due and accustomed 
offerings.’ Andrewes remarks: ‘ They should not pay it to the 
Curate alone, but to God upon the altar*.’ This points to 
Andrewes’ sense of the lack of a solemn and ritual presentation 
before God of the oblations made on the offering-days, which 
sentiment found expression as regards both alms and other 
offerings in the amended rubric of 1662. 

It was, I take it, with a feeling for the distinction between 
alms and other money-offerings that Andrewes, in his own 
practice, adopted what would seem to us nowadays a rather 
strange ceremony. Bishop Buckeridge, in the sermon preached 
at the funeral of Andrewes, says: ‘He [Andrewes] kept monthly 
communions inviolably ... In which his carriage was not only 
decent and religious, but also exemplary ; Ae ever offered twice 


1 All these features appear in the service as used at the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, Her ‘ first oblation’ was a ‘Pall or Altar-Cloth of Gold ... and an 
Ingot or Wedge of Gold of a pound weight.’ At the proper time she ‘offers Bread 
and Wine for the Communion.’ Then, after a prayer said by the Archbishop, the 
Queen makes her ‘ second [not her third] Oblation,’ viz. ‘a Purse of Gold... . And 
the Archbishop coming to her receives it into the Bason and places it upon the 
Altar.’ A special prayer for the acceptance of ‘these oblations’ follows. See 
Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia (2nd edit.) ii pp. 94 and 137. 

* Minor Works p. 155. 
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at the Altar, and so did every one of his servants, to which 
purpose he gave them money lest it should be burdensome 
to them’.’ And by a piece of singular good fortune Prynne 
has preserved, in his Canterburie’s Doome, Andrewes’ inventory 
of the furniture, plate, &c., of his chapel, which records the 
existence of two basons, one for ‘alms,’ and another for 
‘ offerings %.’ 

A passage anticipating the practice of receiving the offerings 
of the people in a bason, as enjoined in 1662, will be found in 
the Form of Consecration of Jesus Chapel at Southampton used 
by Andrewes on September 17, 1620. And it may first be 
recorded that among other prayers offered up by the Bishop, 
flexis genitbus ante sacram mensam, ‘for all Thy servants who 
shal] come into this Thy holy temple, we find the following, 
‘When they offer, that their oblation and alms may come up 
as a memorial before Thee, and they find and feel that with 
such sacrifices Thou art well pleased.’ The allusions to Acts x 4 
and Heb. xiii 16 show what was in the mind of Andrewes when 
he spoke of oblation and alms. Later on we find the rubric 
directing as follows: ‘populus universus non communicaturus 
dimittitur, et porta clauditur. Prior sacellanus pergit legendo 
sententias illas hortatorias ad eleemosynas, interea dum alter 
sacellanus singulos communicaturos adit, atque in patinam argen- 
team oblationes colligit ; collecta est summa 4/. 125. 2d., quam 
dominus episcopus convertendam in calicem huic capellae donan- 
dum decernit 3.’ 

In 1641 the House of Lords appointed a Committee of Religion 
“touching innovations in the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England; together with considerations upon the Book of 
Common Prayer.’ Among the results of the proceedings of this 
committee we find noted ‘among innovations in discipline’: ‘ By 
introducing an offertory before the communion, distinct from the 
giving of alms to the poor *.’ 


1 Printed in Andrewes’ Sermons v Ὁ. 296 (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology). 
* ¢ Plate for the Chappell— 


Two Candlesticks gilt fortapers . . . . 60 ounces at §s. 6d. the ounce. 
A round Bason for Offerings, giltand chased 31} __,, 6s. 8d. ” 
A round Bason for Almes, gilt and chased 30 » 65. od. ” 


Canterburie’s Doome (1646) p. 124. 
* Andrewes’ Pattern of Catech. Doctnne &c. (Lib. Anglo-Cath, Theol.) pp. 317, 
326. 4 See Cardwell’s Conferences &c. p. 273. 
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At the trial of Laud there was cited against him from the 
volume entitled the Select Statutes of the University of Oxford 
1638 (p. 79) an ordinance as to the ceremonies to be observed 
‘in die Comitiorum, where it is directed that at St. Mary’s 
‘primum Vice-Cancellarius, postea singuli Inceptores in Faculta- 
tibus, deinde Procuratores, Bedellis praeeuntibus, ad Mensam 
Eucharistiae sacram, cum debita reverentia, ob/ationes factant'.’ 
The passage is cited here only to illustrate the use of the word 
‘oblations, and the practice, apparently, of the oblations being 
presented at the holy table. 

Matthew Wren, bishop, successively, of Hereford, Norwich 
and Ely, was regarded as one of the liturgical experts of the 
Anglican Church in the seventeenth century. He was early in 
life chaplain to Bishop Andrewes. And it will be remembered 
that the Book of Common Prayer for the use of the Church 
of Scotland (1637) had the advantage of his criticism before 
its issue. After some eighteen or nineteen years’ imprisonment 
in the Tower, he resumed his place among the bishops at the 
Restoration. Though his mame does not appear among the 
bishops who sat at the Savoy Conference, he was one of the eight 
appointed, November 21, 1661, as a Committee of the Upper 
House of Convocation for the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Now in the directions given by Wren on the occasion 
of his Primary Visitation of Norwich in 1636 we find, ‘That the 
holy oblations, in such places where it pleaseth God at any time 
to put it into the hearts of his people by that holy action to 
acknowledge his gift of all they have to them, and their tenure 
of all from, and their debt of all to, him, be received by the 
minister standing before the table at their coming up to make 
the said oblation, and there by him to be reverently presented 
before the Lord and set upon the table till the service be ended %’ 
It does not appear whether this was distinct from the presenta- 
tion of the alms or not. Attention is drawn simply to the use 
of the word oé/ation as applied to what is evidently an offering 
in money, and to the od/ation being reverently presented and 
set on the table. 

The late Bishop Jacobson, of Chester, did good service to the 

1 Prynne’s Canterburie's Doome Ὁ. 72. 
* Wilkins’ Concilia iv 526; Cardwell’s Documentary Annals ii 205, 
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historical study of the Prayer Book by publishing, in 1874, his 
volume entitled Fragmentary Illustrations of the History of 
the Book of Common Prayer from manuscript sources. In this 
volume may be seen some notes upon the Prayer Book written 
by Wren with a view to its revision. These notes, as we can 
infer from his introductory remarks, were written about 1660 
or 1661. The notes are throughout full of interest to the 
student ; but I am now concerned only with those relating to 
the subject in hand. Wren suggests that after ‘the Banns for 
Matrimony’ have been published, the minister shall ‘signify the 
contents of such Briefs as are brought to the Parish, for Collections.’ 
The proposed rubric then proceeds, ‘ And then he shall say, Hear 
now the Monitions of the Holy Ghost, as it is written, naming 
the Chapter and Verse whence it is taken, and reading one or 
more, as he shal] think meet in his discretion.” Wren then 
groups the offertory sentences into three classes: the first seven 
suited ‘in general for all kind of Charitable Gifts.’ ‘The seven 
next,’ he says (and to this special attention is invited), ‘tend 
particularly to that which they called Prosphora in the Primitive 
Church, that is a freewill Offering unto God,’ and the six last 
especially ‘for the E/eemosyna, that is, our Alms Deeds to the 
Poor. First, it will be noted that there is no hint of the large 
interpretation which some would give to the word alms as 
it occurs in the Prayer Book, viz. as a word that might include 
the gifts for pious uses and the support of the clergy. 
Secondly, let us see what Wren had in mind when he wrote 
the liturgical word Prosphora. This we can gather from the 
sentences which he appropriates thereto. The first is ‘Lay 
not for yourselves treasures upon earth’ &c.; the second is 
‘Charge them that are rich’ &c.; the third is ‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you’ &c.; the fourth is ‘Do ye not 
know that they which minister about holy things’ &c.; the fifth 
is ‘While we have time let us do good unto all men’ &c.; the 
sixth is ‘Blessed be the man that provideth for the sick and 
needy’ &c. [the word ‘sick,’ as I should suppose, suggesting 
to Wren that this sentence belongs rather to Prospkora than 
to the Eleemosyna|; and the seventh is ‘ Be merciful after thy 
power’ ἄς. 

But Wren had also in view Prosphora designed for the sup- 
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port of the clergy. Among the Scripture sentences which he 
tells us ‘tend particularly to what they called Prosphora in the 
Primitive Church’ appears the sentence ‘Do ye not know that 
they which minister’ &c. (1 Cor. ix 13). Why Wren chose to 
use the word Presphora rather than oblations is matter for con- 
jecture. I suspect it may have been because the word ‘ oblations’ 
had been in former times so emphatically used for ‘dues,’ or 
moneys recoverable at law. But, however this may be, it is 
plain that his language lends no countenance to the notion that 
the word ‘alms’ was in his day regarded as properly applicable 
to money given for the support of the clergy. The main point, 
however, to which I would direct attention is that Wren, like 
other divines of that period, had prominently in view the giving 
of Prosphora as distinct from Alms. 

We now proceed to consider the view of another liturgical 
authority of that day. Eminent as were Andrewes and Wren in 
this department of research, Cosin’s active influence on the last 
revision makes his way of regarding this matter more especially 
valuable. In the second series of his Notes', commenting on 
‘the offering-days’ he writes, ‘Which order is in some places 
among us still observed. And the king or queen in their chapel- 
royal (or wherever they be at church on those days) never omit 
it, but arise from their seats, and go in solemn manner to present 
their offerings upon their knees at God's altar. And then is read 
by the priest or bishop attending this sentence here prescribed, 
1 Cor. ix. “ They which minister about holy things ”’ &c. 

Now it is to Cosin’s notes, as corrected by him in the hand 
of Sancroft, his chaplain, that the Prayer Book of 1662 owes the 
words ‘the alms and other devotions of the people*.’ And after 
what has been shown as to Cosin’s view of the importance of 
a ritual presentation of money-offerings other than alms for the 
poor, a presumption is raised that he understood ‘ oblations’ (in 
the prayer ‘for the whole state of Christ’s Church’) in this sense. 
But we can advance beyond presumptions, for we are so fortunate 
as to possess a Service used by Cosin at the Consecration of Christ 
Church, Tynemouth, July 5, 1668, that is six years after the last 
revision; and this is the more important because Cosin in that 

1 Works vol, v p. 324 (Lib, Anglo-Cath, Theol.), 
* See Parker's Introduction δες. p. cxcviii. 
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Service actually introduced the offering of the bread and wine for 
the Communion which had been rejected at the last revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer. After the offering of the bread and 
wine the rubric of Cosin’s Consecration Service directs the 
Bishop to offer ‘his own alms and oblations.” ‘4 Then one of the 
priests shall receive the alms and oblations. Here the phrase 
‘alms and oblations,’ twice used, signifies, beyond all question, 
something distinct from the bread and wine!. Can it be 
contended with any show of reason that the very same phrase 
used immediately afterwards in the prayer refers to something 
different and wider, to something that includes also the bread and 
wine? To my mind this Consecration Service of Cosin goes to 
support the view that, even if Cosin had succeeded, where we know 
he failed, in introducing the word ‘offer’ (in 1661) as applied to 
the bread and wine, it would still, from the historical view-point, 
be insufficiently established that the phrase ‘alms and oblations’ 
in the prayer was intended to include the bread and wine. 
Anthony Sparrow is said to have first published his well- 
known Rationale upon the Book of Common Prayer in 1643. 
Two editions, at any rate, were published before the issue 
of our present Prayer Book*. And the editions of the work 
that appeared during his lifetime, subsequent to 1662, were not 
throughout brought up to date. We find in the later editions 
of the book no notice of the insertion of the word ‘ oblations’ 
in the prayer ‘for the whole state of Christ’s Church’; but we 
have some notices that illustrate how he was accustomed to 
understand the word ‘ oblations’ in connexion with the offertory. 
Some importance attaches to his testimony, as he was appointed 
one of the episcopal ‘ coadjutors’ at the Savoy Conference. 
Sparrow, in his commentary on the offertory, speaks at length 
on the Christian duty of making oblations. ‘Offerings or 
oblations are a high part of God’s service and worship taught 


1 The Consecration Service here referred to will be found in The Correspondence 
of Bishop Cosin (part ii), edited for the Surtees Society by Rev. George Ormsby. 
Canon Simmons suggests that this Consecration Service was very probably that 
‘which the bishop was commanded to draw up by the unanimous vote of the 
united Upper Houses of Convocation on March 22, 1664’: see the Acts and 
Proceedings of Convocation as printed in Cardwell’s Synodaka vol. ii p. 668. 

? Allibone records the dates 1643, 55, °57, 61: but of the editions of 1643 and 
1655 no copy appears to be known. See note on p. 346 below. 
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by the light of nature and right reason, which bids us to 
“honour God with our substance.”’ ‘Our Saviour hath carefully 
taught us there [in the Gospel, Matt. v 23, 24] the due manner 
of the performance of this duty of oblations, like as He did con- 
cerning alms and prayers.’ He reminds his readers how the 
Gospel commended the offering of ‘gold, frankincense and 
myrrh’ by the wise men. He tells them that ‘though oblations 
be acceptable at any time, yet at some times they have been 
thought more necessary, as (1) When the Church is in want, 
Exod, xxxv 4 &c. [‘whosoever is of a willing heart, let him 
bring it, an offering, gold, and silver, and brass, and blue, and 
purple, and scarlet’ &c.]; (2) when we have received some 
signal and eminent blessing from God, Psalm Ixxvi...; (3) at 
our high and solemn festival, “ three times in the year shall they 
appear before Me, and they shall not appear empty,” especially 
when we receive the Holy Communion.’ 

A pertinent illustration of how ‘alms’ and ‘oblations’ were 
distinguished by writers of the Church of England, not long 
before the last revision of the Prayer Book, will be found in 
Henry Hammond's View of the New Directory and Vindication 
of the Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, which 
appeared first in 1645. Having dwelt at some length on the 
origin of the offertory, Hammond proceeds, ‘Now that this 
offering of Christians to God for pious and charitable uses* 
designed to them who are His proxies and deputy-receivers, 
may be the more liberally and withal more solemnly performed, 
many portions of Scripture are by the Liturgy designed to 
be read, to stir up and quicken this bounty, and those of three 
sorts, some belonging to good works in general, others to alms- 
deeds, others to ob/ations ; and when it is received and brought 
to the priest he humbly prays God to accept those alms*’ 
It will be remembered that at the date of Hammond’s writings 
‘alms’ alone stood in the prayer ‘ for the whole state of Christ's 
Church’: and it is easy to understand that it would be felt 
by those who drew these distinctions a gain if some more general 
word or words were added to ‘alms’ in the prayer. 

A little later than Hammond’s View of the New Directory &c. 
we have Hamon L’Estrange commenting on the sentence ‘Who 

' Observe the distinction, * Works (edit. 1674) vol. i part ii p, 154. 
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goeth a warfare’ &c. in the following way. ‘This with the 
four succeeding sentences, 7, 8, 9, 10, have a peculiar reference 
to the ministry ; by which plain it is that our Church intended 
a double offering—one eleemosynary, alms for the poor—another 
oblatory, for the maintenance of the clergy'.’ L’Estrange re- 
garded the bread and wine as ‘oblations,’ yet it is plain, after 
reading the passage cited above, that it would be hazardous 
to suppose that his opinion in this respect countenanced the 
notion that in the phrase ‘alms and oblations’ we have a 
reference to anything else than the two parts of the ‘double 
offering’ of which he speaks. A few lines after the passage 
quoted L’Estrange writes, ‘In the earliest times such spontaneous 
oblattons were the only income of the Church, with no other 
alimony did the ministry subsist....And though Christian 
princes restored, in after time, to God his own, and endowed 
the Church with tithes, yet did not these ob/ations cease there- 
upon.’ 

We must content ourselves with only one other testimony 
from the writers immediately preceding the Prayer Book 
Revision of 1661. But that testimony is weighty. As is well 
known, when the use of the Book of Common Prayer came 
to be forcibly proscribed during the Great Rebellion, various 
attempts were made by churchmen to supply its place, as best 
they could, with forms that were not included under the terms 
of the proscription. Among these attempts perhaps the most 
interesting is Jeremy Taylor’s Collection of Offices, or Forms 
of Prayer, in cases ordinary and extraordinary &c. (1658). 
Now in his Office or Order for the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, contained in this volume, there is a rubric directing 
‘a collection for the poor... while the minister reads some of 
these sentences or makes an exhortation to charity and almes.’ 
At that particular juncture of zffairs the clergy of the Church 
of England might well be spoken of as ‘the poor’; but, at any 
rate, we find among the appointed sentences, ‘Let him that 
is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth’ &c. 
Then comes the rubrical direction, after the minister hath 
‘received it from the hand of him that gathered it, let him in 


1 The Alkiance of Divine Offices (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.) p. 274. The first 
edition of The Alkance was published in 1659. 
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a humble manner present it to God, laying it on the Com- 
munion Table, secretly and devoutly saying, ‘ Lord, accept the 
oblation and almes of thy people’ ἅς, It should be added 
that there is no mention of any previous presentation of the 
elements. Here then, some three or four years previous to 
the last revision of the Prayer Book, we find in effect an almost 
exact anticipation of both the ceremonial presentation of the 
money offerings and also of the language of the following 
prayer’. 

From the passages cited from the English divines prior to 
the last revision of the Prayer Book, it would appear that the 
word ‘oblations, when used in connexion with ‘alms,’ refers 
to money offerings destined (as distinct from ‘alms,’ or money 
for the relief of the poor) for pious uses of any kind, and, perhaps, 
more particularly for the maintenance of the clergy. 

IV. Something may, in conclusion, be said of the sense in 
which the word ‘ oblations’ in the prayer was understood sub- 
sequently to the last revision. We have already noticed (see 
p. 339) how Cosin used the word in 1668, in the Consecration 
Service for Christ Church, Tynemouth. Of not less importance 
are Archbishop Sancroft’s Visitation Articles of the year 1686. 
Among the queries we find— 

“When the Holy Communion is administered amongst you, 
are the alms and oblations of devout persons duly collected 
and received ? 

‘Are they constantly disposed of to pious and charitable uses 
by the consent of the ministers and churchwardens, or, if they 
disagree, by the appointment of the Ordinary ?*’ 

It should be remembered that Sancroft had acted as clerk to 
Convocation during the proceedings which concerned the last 
revision of the Prayer Book, and there could have been few who 
were in a better position to know how the phrase ‘alms and 
oblations’ was to be understood. 

A. few words must be said as to what may be gathered from 
the French, Greek, and Latin translations of the Prayer Book 
in the reign of Charles II. 


' The Collection of Offices will be found in Taylor’s Works (Eden's edit.) vol. viii 
571 fi. 


* Appendix to the second report of the Royal Commission on Ritual, p, 624. 
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It would be easy to attach too much weight to the testimony 
of Durel’s translation of the Book of Common Prayer of 1662 
into French. Charles II had ordered (Oct. 6, 1662) that when 
printed, and approved by one of the chaplains of the Bishop 
of London, it should be exclusively used in the parish churches 
of Jersey and Guernsey and in the French congregation of the 
Savoy &c. Dr. George Stradling, chaplain to the Bishop of 
London, certified (April 6, 1663) that Durel’s version was in 
accordance throughout with the English original; yet, as a 
matter of fact, an examination of the contents of the book shows 
that Dr. Stradling’s certificate was not justified. The version is 
inaccurate and faulty in many places. It serves, however, to 
show that Durel, and presumably Stradling, did not under- 
stand by the word ‘oblations’ the offering of the bread and 
wine!. The words of the prayer are rendered ‘Nous te sup- 
plions bien-humblement qu'il te plaise [ἢ accepter nos aumosnes 
et nos oblations et] recevoir nos Prieres’ &c. And the marginal 
note ran, ‘* Ceci sera omis lors qu'il n’y aura point d’aumosne,.’ 
Durel seems to have failed, at this time (though he afterwards 
in his Latin version corrected himself), to draw any distinction 
between ‘alms’ and ‘oblations.’ When there were no ‘alms’ 
the words of receiving ‘our alms and oblations’ were to be 
omitted. 

Duport’s Greek version (1665), published at Cambridge by 
the University printer, John Field, and dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is equally faulty here, but shows that 
while the translator made no distinction between ‘alms’ and 
‘oblations, he did not understand the latter word to refer to the 
bread and wine. Ταπεινοφρόνως ἀντιβολοῦμέν σε [*ras ἐλεημοσύνας 
καὶ προσφορὰς ἡμῶν) καὶ ταύτας tds προσευχάς x.t.A., with the 
marginal note, Ἐὰν οὐδεμία ἐλεημοσύνη ποιηθῇ, χρὴ παραλείπειν 
ταῦτα τὰ ῥήματα (τὰς ἐλεημοσύνας καὶ προσφορὰς ἡμῶν). 

The French translation of Durel was plainly a hurried piece 
of work. Much superior is the Latin version which appeared 
under his name in 1670, and which probably incorporates some 
of the work of Earle, Pearson, and Dolben. The rubric im- 


' Stradling had subscribed the MS copy of the Book of Common Prayer attached 
to the Act of Uniformity in his capacity as Proctor in Convocation of the clergy of 
the diocese of Llandaff. 
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mediately after the sentences for the offertory shows us how 
he understood the words in question. It runs thus: ‘Dum ista 
recitantur, Diaconi, Aeditui, aliive ad hoc idonei, quibus illud 
muneris demandatum est, Eleemosynam in pauperum usus 
erogatam colligent, ut et alias populi oblationes in pios usus, 
in Amula seu lance idoned’ &c.: while in the prayer ‘ for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church’ we have, both in the body of 
the prayer and in the marginal note, ‘eleemosynas atque obla- 
tiones nostras.’ It is quite evident that the translator, or trans- 
lators, of this part of the Prayer Book regarded the ‘oblations’ 
of the prayer as meaning the same thing as the ‘ other devotions 
of the people’ in the rubric’. 

Thomas Comber’s Companion to the Temple was, I think, 
the first systematic commentary on the Prayer Book written 
after the last revision*. The following passage may be cited 
from his Paraphrase of the Prayer for the whole Church: 

‘We humbly disclaiming our own merits beseech thee for 
Jesus’ sake and by the Virtue of his Passion here set forth most 
mercifully to accept this poor acknowledgement of thy bounty, 
and testimony of our love in these out Alms to the Poor and 
Mhlations to thy Ministers, intreating thee also’ &c. In the 
margin Comber, referring to the words in italics, has the note 
‘This to be omitted when there is no collection.’ And else- 
where, commenting on the sentences at the offertory, he tells 
us that St. Cyprian and the ancient canons show that ‘the clergy 
were chiefly maintained out of the oblations made at the Com- 
munion. From these passages it is plain how Dean Comber 
understood the word ‘ oblations.’ 

Patrick, on the other hand, as we have seen (p. 322), under- 
stood ‘oblations’ to signify the elements. But a passage in 
his popular work the Christian Sacrifice (which appeared after 

1 Lord Selborne (Noles on some passages tn the Liturgical History of the Reformed 
English Church p. 73) considers that the dedication of this Latin version to the 
king suggests that it had public authority, and adds, ‘There seems to be some 
reason to believe that this may be the Latin translation which was made under 
the direction of Convocation, as recorded in its Acts of April 26, τόδ, and May 18, 
1664, because it can hardly be supposed that a version made under such auspices 
would have been entirely suppressed, and the work of a private translator pre- 
ferred.” But I do not claim official authority for the book, 
hs third part of this work, dealing with the Communion Office, appeared in 
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Mensa Mystica) makes it plain that he had come to this view 
rather as inference of his own than from any knowledge of the 
intentions of those who in 1661 inserted the word ‘oblations’ 
in the prayer. ‘These [“alms” and “oblations’’] are things 
distinct; and the former (alms) signifying that which was given 
for the relief of the poor, the latter (oblations) can signify 
nothing else but (according to the style of the ancient church) 
this bread and wine presented to God in a thankful remem- 
brance of our food both dry and liquid (as Justin Martyr speaks), 
which he, the Creator of the world, hath made and given unto 
us'.’ Those who have read the quotations cited from our earlier 
divines are in a position to judge whether the word ‘ oblations,’ 
in this connexion, ‘can signify nothing else.’ Bishop Patrick’s 
opinion then is in truth not in any sense an historical testimony 
as to the commonly accepted meaning of the word when he 
wrote; and that he expressed himself in this way points 
probably to the offertory having, as a matter of fact, ceased 
to be utilized for other objects than the relief of the poor, except 
in rare instances 5. 

In the eighteenth century Patrick’s view was adopted by 
Wheatly in his Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the deserved popularity of that useful book gave his inter- 
pretation of the word ‘oblations’ a wide currency. Similarly 
Archdeacon Sharp, in his Visitation Charge for 1735, accepts 
this view, though in a somewhat halting manner, for while he 
considers that the word ‘oblations’ refers to the bread and 
wine, he adds, ‘I apprehend the word od/ations, inserted in the 
prayer, may be consistently applied to a portion of the collection 
in the bason, viz. such share as shall be appropriated to acts 
of piety 8. 

Canon Simmons, in his article in the Churchman for June, 
1882, also adopts the view of this double application of the 
term. It may now be left to the reader to judge, not whether 
the words of the prayer may be privately glossed so as to 


1 The Works of Symon Patrick (Oxford edit. 1858) i 377. 

3 The view put forward by Patrick was eagerly accepted by the leading non- 
jurors and those of their school, such as Hickes (The Christian Priesthood asserted 
chap. ii § 10), and John Johnson (Works ii 386, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.). 

3 The Rubric in the Book of Common Prayer &c. p. 76 (Oxford edit. 1834). 
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include a reference to the elements (which is a question quite 
beyond the scope of the present paper), but whether the 
language of the Prayer Book and the historical evidence here 
adduced show that the intention of the revisers of 1661, in 
using the phrase ‘alms and oblations,’ was to signify (2) ‘alms 
and other money offerings for pious uses,’ or () ‘alms and the 
bread and wine,’ or (c) ‘alms and money for pious uses and also 
the bread and wine.’ It will be seen that my own view is in 


favour of the first of these opinions *. 
JOHN DOWDEN. 


ΕἼ may be permitted to add that a ceremonial offering of the bread and wine 
seems to me a primitive and edifying rite; and, as is well known, it is expressly 
enjoined in the Scottish Communion Office ; but I have concerned myself solely 
with the historical problem as to what is the true sense of the werd!* obletioas? in 
the English Book of Common Prayer. The examination of the question in the 
‘dry light’ of facts has not been common ; but it is a satisfaction to me to find that 
the view I have maintained is that which has been arrived at by such careful and 
cold-blooded historical students as Dr, Cardwell (History of Conferences, 2nd edit, 
p. 382), Mr. F. Procter (History of the Book of Common Prayer, 18th edit., p. 369), 
and Canon James Craigie Robertson ( /ow shall we conform to the Liturgy? and edit., 
Pp. 204-209). 


[NOTE ON THE EARLY EDITIONS OF SPARROW’S RATIONALE. 


The British Museum and Magdalen College, Oxford, possess the edition of 1661; 
the Bodleian, Queens’ College Cambridge (see Dict. Nat. Biogr. s.v. Sparrow), 
and the Rev. H. A. Wilson of Magdalen College, possess the edition of 1657. 
But though Watt mentions an edition of 1655, and Lowndes and Allibone 
editions of both 1643 and 1655 (Lowndes’ 1622 is a misprint for 1722), no copy of 
either, according to the Drct. Nat. Brogr., is extant. On the other hand I find that 
the engraving of Andrewes—which is contained in the Bodleian copy of 1657, the 
Magd. Coll, copy of 1661, and a Bodleian copy of 1676—is signed W’. Hollar feat 
1643, and this may have suggested that it was made for an edition of that year. 
The companion portrait of Overall in the same copies is signed W. Hollar fec. 1657 = 
the portraits of Hooker are not dated at all. 

In the edition of 1661 immediately after the preface—in the edition of 1676 both 
at the beginning of the book after the preface and at the end of the book after the 
index—in the edition of 1722 at the end only (p. 270)—is given a letter of 
Sparrow's in answer to certain ‘liturgical demands,’ of which I quote the last 
section as illustrating the subject of ‘Alms and Oblations’ ; 

‘ro. You tell me Newes, that a Latine copy of our Service-book, printed 2 Eliz. 
hath in it an office for a Communion at burials (Celebratio Coenae Domini in 
Funebribus, &c.), It is a Translation of some private pen, not licensed by Authority, 
as I guess; Communions by the direction of our Service are joyned with Morning 
Prayers, burials are mostly in the Afternoon. O/fertores at Burials did last to be 
frequent (if they were considerable Funerals) to the middle of King James his 
Reign, the Ministers of Parishes keeping up the profit of oblations as Jong as they 
could; and these Offertories at Funerals are spoken of in the first Liturgy of King 
Edward the VI.'—Ep. J. T. 5.1 
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THE THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
TENDENCIES IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE controversy or conflict, as it is sometimes called, between 
Theology and Science, with a history extending over three or 
four centuries, has almost come to be regarded as one that will 
be always with us. And in so far as increase of ‘knowledge 
inevitably involves adjustment of the new and restatement of the 
old, processes which again involve time, argument and effort, 
this assumption is probably true. But whether the estrange- 
ment from theistic forms of Theology, which has been so general 
amongst teachers of Natural Science during its period of remark- 
able growth and recognised dominance, will remain permanent 
as Science continues its endless work, is a question which may 
even now be profitably discussed, and not without hopefulness, 
perhaps, for those who notice with concern the widely prevalent 
alienation from the Christian Faith of men approaching it mainly 
or exclusively from the standpoint of empirical Science. For 
not only do the problems about which the naturalist and the 
theologian are at issue change somewhat from age to age, so 
that part of the Apologetics, scientific or theological, of one 
generation becomes antiquated and irrelevant in the next; but 
it would seem just now that to those who watch the movements 
and the developements of thought within the realm of Science 
itself, and try to discern the signs of the time, there are indica- 
tions of the probable disappearance of the fundamental presup- 
positions upon which the naturalistic Weltanschauung is mainly 
built, and of an inevitable tendency towards a spiritualistic 
standpoint. 

The object of the present essay is to endeavour to give some 
account of these movements or tendencies of thought. It is to 
be feared that their discussion will carry the reader rather into 
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the province of Natural Philosophy than that of Theology ; but 
on that score no apology perhaps is necessary. Certainly the 
struggle between Naturalism and Theism has to be fought on 
the ground of Natural Philosophy, and not on that of Theology 
which Naturalism declines to recognise ; and the struggle is one 
in which Theology must engage if it is to commend itself to 
a large and increasing class of thinkers’. Apology, however, in 
some degree is due to readers of the Gifford Lectures recently 
published by Prof. Ward, for inviting their further attention 
here and there to points so lately and so suggestively dealt with 
by his master hand. But if the essay should assist in any 
degree to emphasize in their minds the importance of those 
points, or should be the means of directing more inquirers to his 
remarkable work, it will not have failed to accomplish a useful 
purpose. For since Agnosticism received its name or Naturalism 
entered on its present phase, no criticism of either has appeared 
so equally equipped for its work, so thoroughly at home on the 
adv s ground, or so calculated to compel the attention and 
conviction of the man of Science. 


Any account which can be given here of the theory of know- 
ledge and existence which has been built up on the results of 
Science, and which, with no very great changes, has been 
especially prevalent for more than half a century amongst 
scientific students, must be somewhat brief*. Ontologically it 
may be avowedly materialistic, or, as is now much more com- 
monly the case, materialistic in all the consequences of the 
dogmatic premiss of the sole substantiality of matter while 
repudiating the premiss itself. It may cling to the Dualism of 
which it is begotten, or favour the particular form of Monism 
which the difficulties of Materialism and the influence of Agnosti- 


1 Cf. Balfour, Foundations of Belief pp. 1, 2: ‘With the growth of knowledge 
Theology has enlarged its borders until it has included subjects about which even 
the most accomplished theologian of past ages did not greatly concern himself. . . . 
[The theologian of to-day] must be competent to deal with those scientific and 
philosophical questions which have a more profound and permanent bearing on 
Theology even than the results of critical and historical scholarship,’ 

* Its essential features, however, will be familiar to readers of Lewes, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Haeckel, H. Spencer, K. Pearson, &c., as well as of their critics. I do 
not imply that all who entertain what are commonly called naturalistic views are 
necessarily pledged to αἱ] the positions here enumerated. 
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cism have led it to create, or it may vacillate between the 
two. Before all it is mechanical and determinist ; teleology 
and spontaneity are rigorously excluded. Hence it will be 
possible for its Theology to be atheistic or in some sense pan- 
theistic, or it may adopt the simply agnostic attitude towards the 
Absolute which has been made popular by Herbert Spencer. 
It is utterly incompatible with any form of Theism. Psycho- 
logically it is atomistic and sensationalist; it denies the sub- 
stantiality and activity of mind. Finally, with regard to 
epistemological positions, it maintains that knowledge originates 
solely in experience and has validity within that sphere alone; 
in other words it is empirical and positivist. Its objects (content) 
of knowledge are ‘phaenomena,’ but in consequence of some 
vagueness in the use of that term and some variety of opinion, 
the phaenomenalism in question is not easy to define. It is 
never Kantian ; but in anxiety to escape from all implications of 
the noiimenal it has exhibited two divergent tendencies. Of 
late there have been manifested signs of what might be called 
a nominalistic trend, but much more generally it sets its 
phaenomena in the place of the noiimena which it has banished, 
makes them entirely objective, that is to say, and so becomes 
implicated in a nafve form of Realism. 

Such is the skeleton of the philosophy which is popular with 
modern Science and widely known under the revived name of 
Naturalism. A few more words must suffice to give it body. 

The whole system may be fairly regarded as an immense 
extension or developement of the mechanical theory which arose 
in the seventeenth century, at the birth of modern Science and 
Philosophy, to explain the motions of visible bodies. From the 
sphere of ordinary molar Mechanics it was applied to molecules, 
in whose quantitative mass-and-motion relations the qualitative 
properties of molar bodies, with which Mechanics is not con- 
cerned, were sought to be explained. Thus the various physical 
sciences were to be reduced, as Newton hoped, to branches of 
Mechanics. The only kind of ‘action’ between things allowed 
by the theory is contact-action, pressure or impact, by which 
motion is communicated; the only possible kind of change, 
change of motion. In fact these mechanical principles were 
assumed at the outset to be the only principles on which Nature 


—— 
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could be made intelligible’. For the explanation, in accordance 
with them, of the phaenomena of Light, Electricity &c., the 
postulation of the ether or ethers was made, which offered the 
promise of still further generalisation in undertaking to supply 
an explanation of matter itself and its properties. A yet further 
extension included the phaenomena of life and mind within the 
scheme. Organisms came to be regarded as mechanisms, of 
great complexity indeed, but to be wholly explained in due 
course by the laws of mass and motion; mental processes were 
asserted to be dependent on, if not produced by, material pro- 
cesses; in no wise could it be allowed that the mental processes 
determined or influenced the material. Thus the progress of 
Science is to secure the complete banishment, as Huxley says, of 
spirit and spontaneity, and to reduce the universe to a vast 
mechanism never capable of deviating from obedience to rigid 
law. In such a universe there is no place for the theist’s tran- 
scendent God, and all thought of purpose, end, meaning or 
worth is utterly irrelevant. The ideal to which Science tends is 
the ability to compute at any instant, past or future, the complete 
‘state’ of the universe, could the world-equation be given for 
any other moment. The world, in fact, according to Naturalism, 
actually zs this mechanism ; or rather this mechanism of Science 
is actual and constitutes the universe. It is indeed only known 
as phaenomenal; but then that is all there is to know. Inas- 
much as this phaenomenal world, however, for Naturalism, is 
independent of thinking subjects, it is regarded in the fullest 


1 One of the very earliest to state this central doctrine of the mechanical theory 
was Hobbes, The whole of § 9 of his Philosophia Prima, cap. ix, is of so great 
historical interest that I take leave to quote it in full. ‘Hoc posito, necesse est 
ut mutatio aliud non fit practer partium corporis mutati motum. Primo enim 
mutari nihil dicimus praeterquam quod sensibus nostris aliter apparet quam ante 
apparuit. Secundo illae apparentiae sunt ambae effectus producti in sentiente ; 
itaque si diversi sunt, necesse est per praccedentem, ut vel Agentis pars aliqua ante 
quiescens jam moveatur, & sic mutatio consistit in eo motu; vel ante mota, nunc 
aliter movetur, & sic quoque consistit mutatio in novo motu, vel ante mota nunc 
quiescat, quod fieri nisi per motum non posse supra demonstravimus, & ita rursus 
mutatio motus est, vel denique aliquid horum contingit patienti vel parti ejus, atque ita 
omni modo mutatio consistet in motu partium ejus corporis quod sentitur, vel ipsius 
sentientis, vel utriusque. Itaque mutatio, mofws est (nimirum partium Agentis vel 
patientis) quod erat propositum demonstrare. Huic autem consequens est, quietem 
nullius rei causam esse, neque omnino per eum quicquam agi, ut quae neque motus, 
neque mutationis ullius causa sit’ (ed, Andreae Crook, London, 1655). 
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sense as real. Time only is required for the working out of 
details and filling up of gaps in our knowledge of this world- 
machine. Ideally, Science has supplied us with a whole of 
accurate and positive knowledge, a system of Philosophy in which 
there is neither room nor need for Metaphysics or Theology. 

As a description of the general features of a vast system 
within which there is scope for divergences of opinion more or less 
important, the above statements may be inadequate, but I hope, 
and indeed believe, that they are not misleading. I take them 
to represent the creed of a large number of fellow-students of 
Natural Science. And personally I am not surprised at the 
prevalence of the views which they assert. In saying that the 
vast majority of men absorbed in such studies have little inclina- 
tion and little stimulation towards anything so near akin to 
Metaphysics as the examination of first principles, I do not 
think I shall be laying against them a charge which they would 
be anxious to repudiate. Yet here, as it seems to me, lies 
precisely the chief cause of the prevalence of Naturalism, the 
grounds of its plausibility with students of the natural sciences. 
The axioms, postulates, working-hypotheses and generalisations 
of Science, whatever else may have to be said of them, have 
proved brilliantly successful in the discovery and classification of 
the items of physical knowledge and the application of them to 
practical uses. Hence arises in the minds of those best fitted to 
appreciate their value, but not concerned to critically examine 
their absolute validity from the standpoint of Epistemology, 
a strong presumption in favour of their equal applicability for 
other purposes and in other fields. But Natural Science, as we 
shall presently see, is to be kept quite distinct from Natural 
Philosophy. That a postulate or a hypothesis, such, for instance, 
as that of the Conservation of Energy, should be fertile in good 
results and unproductive of error in the discovery and calculation 
of phaenomena, is not necessarily a warrant that it will be of 
universal validity when converted into a metaphysical principle. 
The splendour of the results of the scientific method in the 
investigation of Nature, enhanced as it is by the repeated failures 
of a Metaphysics of Nature, has captivated the mind not of 
scientific teachers alone !, and has tended to produce an unbounded 


1 Deference to Science and corresponding distrust of Metaphysics accounts for 
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confidence in whatever comes to us with the imprimatur of 
Physical Science. Consequently it must almost of necessity 
predispose those whose minds have been occupied with Physics 
or Biology, to the exclusion of Psychology and theory of know- 
ledge, to accept a philosophy claiming to be no more than solid 
science, ‘science systematised, unified and completed. The 
last things which the naturalist has hitherto been inclined to 
believe his system of Nature capable of containing are unsus- 
pected assumptions, uncriticised presuppositions, unduly 
generalisations, which form no part of Science itself’. Yet we 
venture to say that such things are very obvious, once pointed 
out, when Natural Science passes over into Natural Philosophy, 
Moreover they are already being confessed at the headquarters 
of Science itself. 

Thus we are brought to our main purpose: to the discussion 
of certain tendencies in Science and certain movements in the 
thought of its exponents which appear to involve consequences 
disastrous to the naturalistic philosophy for which perhaps the 
very rapidity of the advance of Science has been responsible. 

I. The first tendency which calls for notice is inherent in Science 
itself, is in fact involved in its inevitable developement towards 
what, since Newton’s time, has been its goal. We have already 
said that the positivist or naturalistic philosophy is avowedly based 
upon and has grown out of Mechanics. It ἐς, in fact, Mechanics 
supplemented by metaphysical assumptions and applied uni- 
versally. Now a philosophy of Nature must be an account 
of the actual world. The Mechanics of which Naturalism is the 
fulfilment must therefore be a concrete science having contact 
with reality ; the mechanism into which it would resolve the living 


movements in Philosophy and Theology comparable with that described below 
as taking place in Natural Science. In the Critical Positivism of Prof. Riehl, 
for instance, we see Philosophy reduced to Science and Epistemology alone, 
A similar distrust of Metaphysics is implied in Balfour's Foundations of Belief. 
The influence of Ritschl in Germany is no doubt largely due to his promise to 
eliminate Metaphysics from Theology, involving the exclusion of the branches 
called Natural and Rational. Whether the permanent interests of Theology will 
not be better served by a critical examination of the first principles of Science 
before deferring too much to its positivist claims, time only will decide, 

" Students of Haeckel and Herbert Spencer in particular will have been struck 
with the possibility of this nalve unconsciousness in recognised leaders of natural- 
istic philosophy. 
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world must be actual, and not merely conceptual. If, on the 
other hand, the Mechanics on which Naturalism builds is not 
a science of the actual, the Mechanical Theory, and consequently 
Naturalism, is no explanation of the world; it cannot claim 
to tell us what actually goes on. 

But the whole tendency of Mechanics, through whatever 
stages it may have passed, has been to show itself to be an 
abstract science. ‘As Mechanics has advanced its true character 
has become apparent’,’ and that character is not what the 
Mechanical Theory requires that it should be. Mechanics deals, 
like Mathematics or Ethics, with definitions and not at all with 
actual existences. It is, in fact, a branch of Mathematics. It 
culminates in resolving Matter into ‘non-matter in motion’ 
and passes into Kinematics. It is therefore easy to see that 
the Mechanical Theory, as Prof. Ward expresses it, has over- 
reached itself; that in consequence of its tendency to become 
ever more kinematical it loses all that contact with reality which, 
in virtue of admixture of Metaphysics, it seemed to possess. 
Thus, instead of identifying the mechanisms with which Science 
deals with the actual structure of the actual world, and so 
justifying its claim to be simply ‘Science systematized, unified 
and completed,’ instead of revealing the universe to us as a 
machine of moving matter in which there is no room for spirit 
and spontaneity, it lands us in a Nirvana where all is motion 
but there is nothing to move. Such is the bitter end of self- 
completion at which the mechanical theory arrives if unchecked 
in the logical attainment of its natural developement. The very 
progress of Science has removed the foundations of the philosophy 
which has been too hastily built upon it. 

So far then as Science is an extension of pure Mechanics, and 
retains the precision and quantitative exactness which its mathe- 
matical nature affords to it, it is abstract and hypothetical and 
stands apart from actuality. It has only gained its pretended 
concreteness and contact with the real world by a parasitic con- 
nexion with Metaphysics. Its concepts, such as force, mass, 

1 Ward, Gifford Lectures. See chaps.i to v of vol. i, and compare Stallo, Concepts of 
Physical Science, especially chap. x, where the abstract nature of Mechanics is also 
pointed out. The argument against Naturalism given above aims at reproducing 


in outline the central portion of the highly elaborate argument of the chapters of 
the Gifford Lectures to which reference has been made. 
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atom, ether, have become hypostatised or objectified by use of the 
categories of cause and substance of which Science should know 
nothing. It is only in this borrowed metaphysical dress that 
Science is available for the anti-metaphysical mechanical theory 
of Nature or the equally anti-metaphysical positivist theory of 
knowledge. Strip it of these non-scientific accretions and the 
only. philosophy which it could furnish would be Nihilism, 
Thitherward both Science and Naturalism are inevitably led 
by the progress of Physics, if they would retain the mechanical 
theory as a metaphysical principle. 

II. Science, however, can save itself from this extremity by 
avowing its abstract nature, by renouncing every claim to be 
philosophy, by ejecting its metaphysical accretions, by pro- 
fessing only to describe and not to explain the course of Nature. 
And this step Science has already begun to take. 

We may first observe the movement itself, and then endeavour 
to estimate its consequences for Naturalism, and therefore, 
indirectly, for Natural and Rational Theology. It is making 
progress amongst continental physicists, but appears to be little 
regarded in English scientific circles. This fact, and the im- 
portance of what the movement may involve, must justify my 
possibly erroneous assumption that it is not wholly familiar 
to English students of philosophical Theology, to whom it 
should be interesting, 

In 1876 the late Prof. Kirchhoff of Berlin, famous for brilliant 
work in several branches of physical Science, published his well- 
known Lectures on Mathematical Physics. In the preface to 
this work he points out that he intends, for purely methodological 
reasons, to discontinue the accustomed use of the term force in 
the sense of cause, and to regard Mechanics simply as a descriptive 
science whose object is to describe the ow, but not to explain the 
why, of motions. As the passage is likely to be regarded as an 
important /ocus classicus, it may be worth while to reproduce it 
in the original. 


‘Man pflegt die Mechanik als die Wissenschaft von den ΑΕ 
zu definiren, und die Krafte als die Ursachen, welche Bewegungen 
hervorbringen oder hervorzubringen s/reben. Gewiss ist diese Definition 
bei der Entwicklung der Mechanik von dem gréssten Nutzen gewesen, 
und sie ist es auch noch bei dem Erlernen dieser Wissenschaft, wenn 
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sie durch Beispiele von Kraften, die der Erfahrung des gewohnlichen 
Lebens entnommen sind, erlautert wird. Aber ihr haftet die Unklar- 
heit an, von der die Begriffe der Ursache und des Strebens sich nicht 
befreien lassen. .. . Aus diesem Grunde stelle ich es als die Aufgabe 
der Mechanik hin, die in der Natur vor sich gehenden Bewegungen 
zu dbeschreiben, und zwar vollstandig und auf die einfachste Weise zu 
beschreiben. Ich will damit sagen, dass es sich nur darum handeln 
soll, anzugeben, we/ches die Erscheinungun sind, die stattfinden, nicht 
aber darum, ihre Ursachen zu ermitteln °.’ 


Thus ‘in half a page forces were defined away and physics 
made a really descriptive natural science *.’ 

Similar views as to the nature of Science appear to have 
occurred to Prof. E. Mach, now of Vienna, before the publication 
of Kirchhoff’s Lectures. To his work we shall presently recur. 
It may be mentioned meanwhile that Kirchhoff’s suggestion to 
treat Mechanics as merely descriptive, and our present mechanical 
laws (Newton’s) as provisional rather than universal, is not so 
much a new step as a return to primitive Science, to that of 
Copernicus 3, Galilei, Descartes *, and Newton®. Fechner ὅδ, more- 
over, had, twenty years previously, vindicated the scientific as 


1 Kirchhoff, Vorlesungen viber Math. Physik, 1876. Vorrede. 

3 Boltzmann, PAil. Mag. 36, p. 40. 

3 Copernicus, Pref. to De Revol. Orbium caelestium (quoted by Lewes, Aristotle, 
1864, p. 92), ‘ Neque enim mecesse est eas hypotheses esse veras, tmo ne verisimile σεῖς 
dem, sed sufficit hoc unum, si calculum observationibus congruentem exhibeant,’ 

* Descartes, Principia, IV, marginal summary of § 1, ‘ Que pour trouver les vrates 
causes de ce qui est sur la terre, sl faut retenir ’hypothese daa prise, nonobstant qu'elle 
soit fausse.’ Compare also Bacon, De Augmentis, bk. iii ch. 4, ‘which (mathe- 
matical demonstrations) indeed may show how to account for all these things, but not 
how they actually are in Nature: how to represent the apparent motions . .. and a 
system of machinery arbitrarily devised to produce them ; but not the real causes and 
truth of things.’ This passage is quoted in K. Pearson’s Grammar of Saence. 

5 Newton, Princ. Def. viii (referring to Force), ‘ Mathematicus duntaxat est hic 
conceptus. Nam virium causas et sedes physicas jam non expendo. Newton’s 
Hypotheses non fingo implies the same reluctance to make his Physics explanatory 
rather than descriptive. Jevons (Prnaples of Scaence, 1883, Ὁ. 515), in regarding 
this saying as ‘ bearing the appearance of irony,’ was apparently under a mis- 
understanding similar to that of Leibniz, who regarded Newton as a re-introducer 
of occult qualities. 

4 Fechner, Atomenlehre, 1855, pp. 107-108. ‘Kraft tst der Physth uberhaupt 
weiter nichts als ein Hiilfsausdruck sur Darstellung der Gesetse des Gleichgeuichts und 
der Bewegung, und jede klare Fassung der physischen Kraft fihrt hierauf suriick . 
Sonne und Erde dussern eine Anstehungskraft auf einander, heisst nichts weiter als: 
Sonne und Erde bewegen sich im Gegentibertreten gesetalich nach einander hin; nichts 
als das Geseta kennt der Phystker von der Kraft.’ 
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opposed to the metaphysical usage of the concept of force. 
Nevertheless, it was Kirchhoff as a physicist calling the attention 
of physicists to the obscurity of ‘force’ as used in Mathematical 
Physics which soon aroused no mean portion of German scientists 
to realise that their science was much more imbued with Meta- 
physics than had been suspected, and that it was advisable in 
the interests of Science to purge out the metaphysical element 
whereto were attributed the difficulties and obscurities in which 
they had become involved. 

Kirchhoff himself does not seem to have had any theoretical 
or metaphysical object in view in proposing his change of treat- 
ment ; it was purely for convenience’ sake, simply methodological. 
Not only have I failed to discover any philosophical writings 
by him, but I find that it is Prof. Mach’s belief that he did not 
busy himself with erkenntniss-kritischen Evérterungen, and 
that ‘his view rested on a mere afer¢u'.’ Mach, however, acting, 
it may be, partly on a hint dropped by Dr, Tylor*, who sees 
in the cruder scientific conception of force a possible trace of 
Animism, and in any case starting independently of Kirchhoff 
from a similar outlook upon Physics, has developed his sug- 
gestion into a plan for a thoroughgoing reform of the physical 
sciences. He aims at severing Natural Science from Natural 
Philosophy, handing the latter over to the metaphysicians, and 
making Science purely descriptive and symbolical instead of 
explanatory and realistic. A very short summary of his proposed 
reforms must suffice here ; those who may be desirous of further 
acquaintance with his views are referred to his most interesting 
books*. He teaches that physical science is nothing more than 
an elaborate device for economy of thought, for comprehending 
as many facts as possible under the shortest descriptive formulae. 
Forces, atoms, ethers and laws of Nature are conceptual aids 


1 This is gathered from a conversation between Kirchhoff and F, Neumann, 
See Mach's Wdrmelehre, pp. 424-405. Compare also Paul du Bois-Reymond, 
Ueber die Grundlagen der Erkenntniss in den exacten Wissenschaften, p. 13. ‘ Kirchhoff 
selbst ist, wenigstens im Druck, nicht wieder auf diesen Punkt auriicheckommen. See 
also p. 15, note, 

2 Primitive Culture, vol. ii p. 160 (3rd ed.). 

* Die Mechanih in threr Entwickelung; Beitrdge sur Analyse der Empfindungen ; 
Warmelehre. The first two of these books, and also his Popular Saentific Essays, 
are translated into English. See also a few papers in The Monisé. 
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to thought, mere Hiil/fswittel which must not be mistaken for 
the foundations of the real world. Force, as an efficient cause, 
is a fetish, an anthropomorphic survival, and the ‘mechanical 
mythology’ of scientific textbooks based upon it must go the 
way of the animistic and all other mythologies. The term 
‘force’ must henceforth be redeemed from obscurity by its 
being only used to denote a rate of change of momentum. 
These views, originating on the continent, were first made 
accessible to English readers, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, by Prof. Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science, which 
appeared in 1892. They are there developed and applied with 
great suggestiveness and skill, but are unfortunately intermingled 
with Psychology of so crude a kind as to greatly detract from 
the philosophical value of the book !. 

From the vehemence of their language against the objectification 
of conceptual symbols, some of the leaders of this reform would 
seem to derive their iconoclastic zeal rather from antipathy to 
Metaphysics than love for Science. Nevertheless their work 
is equally valuable to both subjects. And furthermore, the 
mere separation of Natural Science from Metaphysics of Nature 
will serve to clear up much of the confusion of thought in con- 
sequence of which Theology has failed to always make good 
its claims to those absorbed in scientific studies. But before 
passing on to the indirect consequences of this movement for 
Theology, it may be well to observe more closely what it 
immediately involves for Science and Philosophy. 

For Science it is a critical process; a process comparable to 
that which part of the Book of Genesis, for instance, has under- 
gone at the hands of critics. Its teaching is being shown to be 
not history but parable. Its mechanisms and laws are reduced 
from metaphysical entities and principles to so much conceptual 
apparatus for descriptive use and economy of thought. Science, 
therefore, waives its right to speak upon ultimate reality, to offer 


1 Space does not allow of a fuller description of this interesting movement. For 
further light on it see, besides Mach’s works already referred to, Fick’s Ursache 
und Wirkung; P. du Bois-Reymond, Ueber die Grundlagen der Erkenntniss ; 
Ostwald, Die Usherwindung des wissenschafilichen Materialismus; Duhem, Mécanique 
chimique. Profs. Fick and du Bois-Reymond raise objection to Kirchhoff's treat- 
ment of Mechanics, but their objections are perhaps scarcely more than verbal. 
The other writers strongly support the new attitude. 
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any explanation or interpretation of things. ee ἡ 
a pictorial memory system instead of a key to the 

literature of Nature. Those who would exploit the tenis of 
Science in the cause of Naturalism must now reckon with the 
fact that Science cannot supply a philosophy without being 
metaphysical, whilst in allowing itself to be metaphysical it 
becomes obscure as science. Naturalism has always been more 
in favour with biologists, who receive their Physics ready-made, 
than with physicists who are concerned in the making of it ; and 
now we find the physicists declining to produce the metaphysical 
Mechanics which their biological companions have found indis- 
pensable for the naturalistic system. 

The first consequence, then, of the Kirchhofhan movement to 
Naturalism is the loss of the mechanical theory as a philosophy 
of Nature. The second concerns its positivist theory of know- 
ledge. Its claim that the ‘positive’ knowledge of the natural 
sciences is the only possible knowledge other than that of 
Mathematics, accompanied as it generally is by the further claim 
that such knowledge is adequate for the tasks which were wont 
to be undertaken by Metaphysics and Theology, comes to 
nought in the light of the new teaching. For scientific know- 
ledge cannot be purely abstract and at the same time be 
knowledge of the actual world. With these two positions 
abandoned, as they must be if the new school of Science make 
its way, the obstacle which Naturalism has placed for many 
minds in the way of theistic arguments will be swept away. 

And there is every reason to believe that this will be the case; 
that, once scientific investigators have found time and inclination 
for questions of first principles, the truth of the newer doctrines 
will find universal acceptance. 

Of course the utility for philosophical purposes of this new 
tendency to regard Science as descriptive instead of explanatory 
will depend on the meaning which is to be assigned to the 
terms ‘ describe’ and ‘explain.’ The latter word is used in so 
many different senses, some of which only differ in degree from 
the ordinary meaning of the former, that it is important to point 
out to what the verbal change really amounts. Description is 
primarily the reproduction of facts in words. The most direct 
description of the motion of a body, for instance, would consist 
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in a series of statements as to the position of the body at different 
instants of time. The same information about such motion can 
also be conveyed by means of the equation to the curve which 
the body describes. Such an equation is a far shorter descrip- 
tion of the motion, but is still no more than a description. 
Generally a description does not attempt to reproduce the whole 
of the facts. Rather is it abstract, from purely economical 
necessity, and represents the one side of the event which is of 
interest and importance for our present point of view. Scientific 
description, so often regarded as explanation, is of this abstract 
kind, as we have seen; it represents things or changes from 
a single and specialized point of view. When the description 
purposefully takes note of similarities and differences between 
the phaenomenon in question and others, pointing out identity 
amidst diversity—and every description necessarily does so to 
some extent—it has already passed into explanation according 
to a common usage of that term’. Science tends, of course, to 
make its descriptive formulae ever wider and fewer’; each 
regressive step is spoken of as an explanation of the next more 
complex, so that explanation comes to mean very generally 
‘simplest possible description,’ and a new phaenomenon is con- 
sidered as explained when it has been compared and related 
with others more familiarly observed ; when in fact the unknown 
is described in terms of the known, which, by the way, is no 
better ‘understood.’ It is obvious that in these senses explana- 
tion only differs from description in degree of simplicity and 
economy. But we pass to a quite different use of the term when 
we define explanation to mean ‘reference to a cause.’ The 
explanation of a thing in this case says more than ¢haz it is or 
what it is; it states why it is, or rather why it must be. Such 
explanation is far more than ‘simplest possible description’; it 
satisfies our need of causality, which no mere description, how- 
ever perfect or simple, can ever do. It would be well if the 
term might be restricted to this meaning, for here we first come 
upon a real difference from mere description, and the distinction 
is broad and important. It is explanation in this sense that 
Science now proposes to disclaim and admits to be out of its 
province. And this is why the acknowledgement is of epistemo- 
! As with Jevons, &c, 
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logical importance. It consists in the elimination of the category 
of Cause, and involves, as has been already pointed out, renuncia- 
tion on the part of Science of all claim to the title of Natural 
Philosophy, of all power to bar the way of Natural Theology. 
It is the deliberate falling back upon the more modest character 
of a highly elaborated and ingeniously articulated system of 
shorthand or pictorial natural history. 

Science thus reformed by extrication from metaphysical 
entanglements, and still more when purged of presuppositions 
and theoretical inconsistencies to which allusion has yet to be 
made, can no longer be held to supply a solid basis of accurate 
positive knowledge for the superstructure of naturalistic generali- 
sation. When this shall have been realised it may be sanguinely 
expected that Naturalism will have lost much of its charm and 
plausibility for students of Natural Science. The question will 
then arise afresh for them, ‘Is any Metaphysics necessary or 
possible?’ Science being no longer a substitute for Metaphysics, 
two alternatives will remain. Either there can be a return 
towards Ontology and Theology, so far at least as to give them 
that consideration on their own merits which has often been 
grudged them since Mill’s Logic came to be considered sufficient 
philosophical furniture for the scientific mind ; or there may be 
an attempt to remain content with what, in the present state of 
the Epistemology of Science, are often regarded as the bare 
‘certainties of experience, with the nominalistic Empiricism 
which is all that is left when the old philosophy of ‘ phaenomena- 
per-se’ has passed through the sieve of the newer Science. 
But it can hardly be expected that many will rest satisfied with 
a conceptual résumé of observed sequences and coexistences of 
phaenomena such as can assign them no meaning and interpre- 
tation. Man will irresistibly aspire to be more than a cataloguer 
of meaningless ‘groups of sense-impressions’ by means of a 
purely quantitative system which ignores the larger part of the 
content of the sense-impressions themselves. He will strive after 
a philosophy, though it may never be granted to him to attain to 
a complete one. The enthusiastic representative of ‘ deanthropo- 
morphised’ Science who would restrict all thought within its 
ideal formulae, even should he see the pile of its systematised 
phaenomena complete, will still find no purpose for their pur- 
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posefulness, no reason for their rationality. He who would 
endeavour to understand them, he who would strive for a solu- 
tion of the World-problem, will doubtless transgress the bounds 
of demonstrable knowledge; but after all ‘probability is the 
guide of life,’ and the adoption, as a belief, of a probable interpre- 
tation suggested by the facts themselves, when studied in their 
entirety, will surely seem more rational than contentment with 
a pure and abstract certainty, as meaningless as it is valid, about 
one knows not what. We may perhaps venture, then, to antici- 
pate a revival of interest in first principles and extra-scientific 
problems as a result of the tendency to sever Science from 
Philosophy. 

Meanwhile other consequences will flow from this important 
separation. One of these is that we may soon hope to hear the 
last of the historic ‘conflict’ between Science and Theology. If 
Science is to be henceforth only a co-ordination of facts, a descrip- 
tion of the order of their coexistence and succession, and is not 
at all to be concerned with the general interpretation of them by 
offering its working-hypotheses for metaphysical principles, it 
can obviously only come into contact and conflict with Theology 
on the ground of specific matters of fact. That it has done so in 
the past with no hurt, but with real gain, to Theology, is a fact of 
which no one needs to be reminded. That Theology has laid 
claim in the past to full and final knowledge on matters of which 
we now see that she could not possess knowledge at all, must 
be acknowledged. In this respect she has erred even more 
grievously, perhaps, than the natural sciences, and has thereby 
proclaimed, like them, the need of a thorough epistemological 
examination of her first principles, of the origin, nature and 
limits of her knowledge ; a ‘critical regress,’ which for the most 
part has yet to be undertaken. The word ‘conflict,’ then, has 
been applied aptly enough to some of the past relations of 
Theology with natural knowledge. But such conflict will soon 
have become impossible for the future. With regard to the 
origin of the world, of species, of man, the struggle is over, and 
we now see that its occurrence was due to the inevitably gradual 
advance of theological theory and its partial dependence upon 
the progress of Science. When the sole remaining subject for 
this kind of dispute, that of the Fall of Man, shall have been 
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handed over as far as may be by Theology to Anthropology, 
as the problems just mentioned have been handed over to other 
special sciences, there will apparently remain no further scope 
for collision between Science, strictly so called, and Theology. 
For the force of the following words of St Augustine, not always 


grasped perhaps by himself!, and for centuries unrecognised, 
nowadays comes home to almost every one?®. 


‘Plerumque enim accidit ut aliquid de terra, de caelo, de caeteris 
mundi huius elementis, de motu et conversione vel etiam magnitudine 
et intervallis siderum, de certis defectibus solis ac lunae, de circuitibus 
annorum et temporum, de naturis animalium, fruticum, lapidum, atque 
huiusmodi caeteris, etiam non Christianus ita noverit, ut certissima 
ratione vel experientia teneat. Turpe est autem nimis et perniciosum ac 
maxime cavendum, ut Christianum, de his rebus quasi secundum Chris- 
tianas Litteras loquentem, ita delirare quilibet infidelis audiat, ut, quemad- 
modum dicitur, toto caelo errare conspiciens, risum tenere vix possit.’ 

The controversy between Theology and Science, in the new 
sense of the latter term, may be regarded, we have said, as 
almost a thing of the past. Doubtless there will still be found 
representatives of Science who, unacquainted with changes in 
theological thought and methods, will mistake Christianity for a 
‘religion of a book’; and possibly individual champions will 
from time to time attempt to defend discarded theological prepos- 
sessions ; but the controversy is never likely to be seriously revived. 
The student who would henceforth seek to mediate between the 
two must betake himself to their common ground of Philosophy. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out that the process of 
elimination of the concepts of God, end, substance, efficient 
cause (force) from Science, gradually but now finally completed, 
does not imply that they are eliminated from Metaphysics, or 
from experience. They are metaphysical, not scientific, terms ; 
and their banishment from Science only means that Science is 
freeing itself from Metaphysics. That the idea of God is not 
necessary to Science is no argument against His existence, or 
against the necessity of the concept to Philosophy*. The 


* As is implied in his argument against the existence of antipodes. De Gv. Da 
lib, xvi cap. 9. 

* De Genesi ad Litt, lib. i cap. xix § 39. I am indebted to Dr, Cunningham's 
St, Austin for reference to this passage. 

2 We are sometimes reminded of Occam's razor, Enfia non sunt multiplicanda 
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business of Science is the mere description, in terms of mass 
and motion, of the quantitative relations of things ; its premisses 
do not include the supernatural, and it is obviously indifferent to 
theistic hypotheses rather than exclusive of them. The work of 
Philosophy, on the other hand, is the systematisation and inter- 
pretation of the subject-matter of the special sciences. It seeks to 
introduce those aspects of reality—efficiency, purpose, meaning, 
worth—with which Science, by reason of its abstract nature, is 
not concerned, and for which it does not, and cannot, find a place. 
But because these things are not found in experience by Science, 
it does not follow that they are not there. ‘Reality is richer 
than thought,’ as Lotze was fond of saying; and after all the 
mechanical description of Nature is but a partial one at best. 
Even if adequate for descriptive purposes, which, as we shall see, 
it is not, it would not reduce Nature to a machine and nothing 
more. It is often objected to teleological arguments that the 
fact that the results of adaptation in organic nature can be 
described as teleological is no proof in itself of the existence there 
of purpose. It is true; and it is equally true that from the fact 
that Nature so far admits of description in terms of the mechanical 
theory as to enable us to predict the order of her phaenomena, 
it does not follow that Nature ἐς ‘ objectified logic’ or mere 
mechanism. 

We may now sum up the consequences of the growing recog- 
nition of the abstract nature of Science, and its severance from 
Metaphysics, in so far as they concern Theology. In the first 
place Science is practically debarred for the future from ‘ conflict ’ 
with Theology; it will henceforth be only with Natural Philo- 
sophy that Theology will have to deal. Secondly, the hypo- 
thetical mechanism of Science which Naturalism objectified into 
the actual structure of the world, thereby excluding teleology 
and spirit, is reduced to a pictorial representation of one 
comparatively unimportant aspect of the world; the naturalistic 
theory therefore falls, and along with it the chief argument 
against teleology. Thirdly, the positivist theory of knowledge, 
on the strength of which Ontology and Rational Theology are 
repudiated, loses its foundation. Lastly, the naturalistic claim 


practer necessitatem, as if it were relevant in this connexion. To think so implies 
the old confusion of Science with Metaphysics. 
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to have dispensed with Theism, because it is not implicated in 
the special sciences, is seen to be irrelevant. 

ΠῚ. There are other currents observable in scientific literature, 
of which the theological apologist may take note. One cannot 
fail to notice a growing discontentment amongst physicists with 
the mechanical theory, even as a purely scientific working-hypo- 
thesis, both from its inadequacy as a whole and the incon- 
sistencies of its various parts. This dissatisfaction is chiefly due 
to the fact that scientific experts are realizing that epistemo- 
logical questions underlie the problems of the special sciences. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to believe that there are signs of 
a metaphysical renaissance in the scientific world, towards which 
one looks with interest and hope. Again, the drifting away of 
physiologists from the dogmatic Materialism of half a century 
ago in the direction of Spiritualism is proceeding, and likely to 
proceed. A further revolutionary impetus in the same direction 
is likely to be derived from the developement of Psychology—I 
do not mean of the ‘modern’ or physiological kind. Should 
that science in the coming century achieve a progress comparable 
to that which any of the physical sciences has been making, it 
would be quite impossible to foretell what might be its effect 
upon current thought in a direction opposite to that which has 
predominated in this ‘century of Natural Science.’ 

(1) There is not much evidence, on the surface at least, of 
anything approaching to a philosophical renaissance amongst 
living representatives of British Science, even on its biological 
side. I have mentioned, in the course of this paper, one or two 
physicists ' who have shared in the movement led by Prof. Mach; 
with these exceptions there seems to prevail in their circle a 
secure unconsciousness of the need of critical investigations. This 
may partly be due to the very inadequate treatment, from the 
one or two scientific writers who reviewed it, of a book which 
ought long ago to have produced grave searchings of mind far 
and wide among the teachers and framers of scientific theory *. 
In America one notices a rising interest amongst scientific 

1 Profs. K. Pearson and Poynting (see below). The names of Prof, Ὁ, Lodge 
and Mr. Muirhead might be added to the list of the " dissatisfied.’ 

* I allude to Stallo's Concepts of Modern Physics, a work of great learning and 
sector grave inconsistencies in traditional physical theories are forcibly 
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writers in the philosophical side of their special departments?. 
On the continent, however, the restlessness is very evident, and 
far-reaching changes are under discussion*. So much so that 
Prof. Boltzmann® could write some time ago, ‘An almost 
exaggerated criticism of the methods of scientific investigation is 
indeed a characteristic of the present day.’ 

One very interesting result of this activity of thought is the 
discovery that the mechanical theory, which has almost from its 
birth been universally regarded by Science as the only possible 
theory by which Nature could be made intelligible, is, so to 
speak, of purely accidental origin, and not a matter of ὦ priori 
necessity. Just as Science itself arose out of the necessities of 
practical life, so the mechanical theory arose from the fact that 
motion is the form of change, and impact the form of action 
which, from the nature of our constitution, we can most easily 
conceive ; they are the simplest phaenomena and ‘... dem Ver- 
standniss am nidchsten liegen,’ as Kirchhoff said. That we must 
explain all physical events mechanically is therefore a prejudice. 
The laws of motion and the hypotheses of Physics were invented 
for particular and special problems, and it is merely arbitrary 
to suppose that they are likely to prove applicable to all the 
subject-matter of knowledge. Were it not that our senses of 
sight and touch happen to be the most highly developed, we 
should have adopted another descriptive apparatus than the 
mechanical *, which was demanded by the nature of our sense- 
faculties rather than by the process of Nature. Subjective 
necessity was the mother of its invention; it is an instance of 
man’s unbounded anthropomorphism. The doctrine of Evolution 


1 See, e. g., the works of Pierce and Halsted in Mathematics ; perhaps Dolbear 
in Physics; Brooks, Le Conte, Osborn, &c., in Biology. I am informed by 
Prof. Wenley, of Michigan, that a similar tendency exists in other American 
scientific authors with whose works I am unacquainted, e. g. Hofmann and Wilson. 
Some articles in The Monist would also serve for illustration. 

? Profs. E. Mach, Axel Harnack, Duhem, and Ostwald may be mentioned as 
representatives. 

8 Philosophical Magazine, 36, p. 37. 

4 Cf. Prof. Poynting’s Address to the Math. and Phys. section of the Brit. Assoc., 
1899. Prof. Poynting, from whom I have received several interesting pamphlets 
in which he has discussed this and kindred subjects, is one of the few English 
physicists who are known to be in sympathy with much of the teaching of the 
Kirchhoff school. 
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and the growth of the young science of Anthropology have led 
to the detection of anthropocentric prejudices in physical theory; 
and mental equipments taken to be inherently essential are 
found like other things to have had a ‘ flowing past,’ and to be 
destined to dissolution in the course of a ‘flowing’ future. The 
mechanical theory, in fact, is no longer the sole possible outlook 
reached once and for all; it is no longer held absurd to speculate 
about its replacement by a better’. Another foundation for 
physical science than that based upon the laws of Newton, more 
free from presuppositions and inconsistencies, is in the air *. 

The discussion of the special failures and inconsistencies in 
the present state of physical (mechanical) theory would involve 
the introduction of technical scientific details which would here 
be out of place. It must suffice to state the reality of the 
discovery of these deficiencies*, The following confession of 
them by a zealously anti-metaphysical representative of Science 
is of perhaps more than ordinary interest to the theolog 


‘The obscurity which envelopes the frincipia of science is not only due 
to an historical evolution marked by the authority of great names, but 
to the fact that science, so long as it had to carry on a difficult warfare 
with metaphysics and dogma, like a skilful general conceived it best 
to hide its own deficient organisation. There can be small doubt, 
however, that this deficient organisation will not only in time be per- 
ceived by the enemy, but that it has already had a very discouraging 
influence both on scientific recruits and on intelligent laymen.’ 


1 Cf. Kirchhoff, op, cit. Vorlesung, i § 1, ‘Es ist von vorn herein sehr wohl 
denkbar, dass Zweifel darfiber bestehen kénnen, ob eine oder eine andere Be- 
schreibung gewisser Erscheinungen die einfachere ist; es ist auch denkbar, dass 
eine Beschreibung gewisser Erscheinungen, die heute unzweifelhaft die einfachste 
ist, die man geben kann, spater, bei weiterer Entwickelung der Wissenschaft, durch 
eine noch einfachere ersetzt wird, Dass Aehnliches stattgefunden hat, dafar bietet 
die Mechanik mannigfaltige Beispiele dar.’ 

3 For the recent attempt to replace the mechanical basis of Physics by the science 
of Energetics, to substitute energy as the ultimate concept of pire in the place 
of mass and motion, see Ostwald, op. cit., Ward, of. ait., i ch. Several 
physicists have advocated a return from the hepothests of contact- in to that of 
action at a distance, e.g. Stallo, P. du Bois-Reymond. 

* For their discussion see Stallo, Ward, Ostwald, Duhem, and the further 
references given in their works already quoted; also the recently published 
Philosophy of Atomic Theories by Prof, Hannequin of Lyon, 

* Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, p. viii, Since this paper went to press 
a second edition of this work has appeared. 
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Whether the confusions here referred to are merely matters of 
‘ organisation’ must be left to individual minds to estimate; in 
any case it will be well for the theologian concerned with the 
demolition of Naturalism to be acquainted with them, for they 
are of its very essence. And if the Mechanical theory, which has 
almost appropriated to itself the name of Science, be really 
what we have here represented it to be, not science at all but 
bad metaphysics, a collection of hypotheses and mental symbols 
concreted into rigid laws and actual entities ; if it be so far from 
the final or sole possible interpretation, or even description, of 
the world as to be even now, for its inconsistencies and short- 
comings, threatened with rejection, then an obstacle greater than 
any which in modern times has beset the progress of Christian 
Theology amongst cultured men will ere long have disappeared. 

(2) The abandonment by scientific writers of dogmatic 
Materialism has not hitherto been made avowedly in the interests 
of Spiritualism, but has been rather due to the influence of the 
Agnosticism which has made any form of Metaphysics un- 
fashionable with students of Science. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, compulsorily or spontaneously, however, the tendency 
is in the spiritualistic direction. The Materialism of forty years 
ago, of Moleschott, Biichner, Vogt and Czolbe, due to the rapid 
advance of Physiology, has now for some time been discarded 
in biological literature. Haeckel and his followers have aban- 
doned it for a Monism of which we had a much more philoso- 
phically competent representative in Romanes. This Monism 
is apparently a halfway house on the road to Spiritualism. 
Though generally agnostic in profession and materialistic in 
terminology and bias, it often contains lurking spiritualistic 
implications. Prof. Ward has lately called attention to the 
admissions of Prof. Huxley, and demonstrated that they lead 
straight and inevitably to the spiritualistic standpoint. Huxley, 
perhaps the ablest philosopher that modern Science has reared, 
is indeed an interesting type and summary of the whole tendency 
of the biological philosophy of a vacillating and tentative period. 
In spite of his professed agnostic attitude towards metaphysical 
problems, and his vigorous defence of what may be called 
vegulative or methodological Materialism, he seems to have 
been unconsciously committed to the premisses of Spiritualism. 
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It is curious to notice further that the basis of such materialistic 
elements as remain in the Monism now popular with biologists, 
is the metaphysical Mechanics which physicists are beginning 
to repudiate. When the reformation which we have seen to be 
proceeding in Physics shall have begun to attract the observation 
of physiologists, it would seem that the retreat from Monism to 
Materialism will be cut off for ever. Should agnostic Monism 
prove to be only the temporary and unstable product of the 
striving between inherited materialistic bias and growing sen- 
sibleness of materialistic fallacies, the only direction in which 
it will be able to lapse will be that of Spiritualism. The victory 
gained in Physics by dynamical over mechanical theory already 
makes this move more possible, and we may hope to see the 
long supremacy of matter over mind inverted. 

(3) This hope is confirmed when we reflect further that Natural 
Philosophy has yet to reckon with the psychological aspect of 
experience which, for the pursuit of its own work, it has 
been compelled to neglect. Perhaps the most striking and 
original part of Prof. Ward’s important contribution to the 
philosophy of Science is that in which, after demolishing 
Naturalism as it stands, he proceeds to lay bare, with the 
masterly precision of an expert in Psychology, the stages by 
which the whole system has grown up. The errors of Naturalism 
are due to its uncritical acceptance of the naive dualism of ‘com- 
mon sense,’ and this dualism in turn results from the separate 
treatment, by Psychology and the Natural Sciences respectively, 
of the experience of the individual and the universal Experience 
which is the result of inter-subjective intercourse. But ‘the 
world cannot be severed from the minds that perceive it, and 
yet remain phaenomenal; neither can it be completely and 
adequately explained or described in materialistic terminology *.” 
‘The assumed primacy of the physical as against the psychical 
is due, first, to the fact that in his absorption and interest in 
the objective attitude, the naturalist has forgotten Aimself; and 
next, to the fact that he has mistaken his abstract conceptions 
for presented realities*.’ The naturalistic Philosophy fails, in 
fact, because of its severance of the objective side of experience 
from the subjective, its divorce of nature from mind, its pro- 

Gifford Lectures, vol. ii p. 105. 3 Ibid. Β. τοῦ. 
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ceeding as if the half were the whole. Physicists of the school 
of Mach have already arrived at the discovery of the monistic 
nature of experience, the ‘duality in unity’ of subject and object. 
But the shadow of the traditional Psychology of Naturalism, a 
crude Empiricism, still hangs over them, and the full consequences 
of their attempt to force back Science to the point where it parted 
company with Psychology are yet hidden from them. They 
will probably not be hidden long, however. Epistemology is 
becoming busy, and Psychology may be expected to soon assert 
more loudly its claim to assist in the erection of Natural 
Philosophy. The first great contribution to that work which 
has come from the psychological side since Lotze (I refer of 
course to Dr. Ward's Gifford Lectures for 1896-98) is significant 
and suggestive in this respect. The seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries have unmistakably stamped their Philo- 
sophy with the marks of Mathematics, Physical and Biological 
Science respectively. It will be at least timely that the philo- 
sophy of the twentieth century should receive a predominantly 
psychological impress. That the spiritualistic trend of Natural 
Philosophy, of which there are already signs, would be then 
accentuated, one can hardly believe to admit of doubt. 

It will scarcely be necessary at the end of this paper, already 

carried to immoderate length, to indicate more fully than has 
here and there been hinted, the significance for Theology of the 
tendencies of thought with which it has endeavoured to deal. 
They will doubtless be sufficiently obvious. It need only be 
added that movements converging from several sides, and largely 
from within Science itself, point to an inevitable tendency of 
Natural Philosophy in a spiritualistic direction. It is a step 
Certainly, but still a comparatively easy step, from Spiritualism 
ta Theism. The movements here described have therefore a 
deeper significance than the removal of materialistic or natura- 
listic views long potent as obstacles of Theology, though there 
WOuld be much to be thankful for in that. They suggest and 
PO©%int to a reconstruction of Natural Philosophy on spiritualistic 
limes, such as perhaps will permanently affect its relations and 
attitude to Natural and Rational Theology. 


F. R. TENNANT. 
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DR. HORT'S LIFE AND WORKS. 


IN the year 1857 an article appeared in the Westmtinster 
Review, from the pen of the late Mr. Mark Pattison, on ‘ Theology 
in Germany.’ The writer spoke severely, indeed contemptuously, 
of the then condition of the study of Theology in England ; 
Dr. Pusey, the author’s former leader, is personally assailed, 
and it is implied that there is no reasonable and intelligent 
interest in the subject in England, but that in Germany alone 
Theology is freely and scientifically studied. An account is 
given of the various schools of theological thought then prevailing 
in this most favoured nation, and an estimate is made of their 
various characteristics, The one to which of all others the term 
scientific is said to belong rightly is the school of Tiibingen, under 
the leadership of F. C. Baur. To this school, Mr. Pattison tells 
us, has fallen the noble task of continuing the work of the 
Reformation. Baur and those who work with him, or on his 
lines, have to determine the meaning and force of the claim of 
Scripture, upon which the Reformers had taken their stand ; 
to separate the true from the false in the traditional lists of 
Church writings, and to reproduce by simple and unbiassed 
attention to proved fact the real history of the origin and early 
developments of Christianity. It is therefore to Baur—‘un- 
questionably the first of living theologians ’—that Mr. Pattison, in 
1857, exhorted his readers to look for real theological advance. 
Though he criticizes his hero with great candour and discrimina- 
tion, yet he regards him as the representative of a true and valid 
historical method: and therefore he can only despair. 

It is probable that, owing to the despairing view which Pattison 
took of the prospects of learning in England, and the com- 
paratively impressive effect of German scholarship, he overlooked 
the University of Cambridge. And yet at the very time that he 
was writing, the questions raised by the Tiibingen school of 
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theologians were already being dealt with in a fashion character- 
istic both of the English mind and especially of the traditions of 
Cambridge scholarship. Already by the year 1857 Dr. West- 
cott had produced his Elements of a Gospel Harmony and the 
first edition of his work on the Canon of the New Testament. 
Already the edition of the text of the New Testament had been 
projected by Dr. Westcott and his friend Dr. Hort. And though 
Dr. Hort himself had published nothing directly referring to the 
Tiibingen discussions, yet the Preface to the first edition of the 
History of the Canon, read in the light of the correspondence in 
Dr. Hort’s Life, shows plainly the spirit in which the questions 
were being approached at Cambridge. Dr. Westcott claims to 
have dealt ‘with the New Testament as a whole, and that on 
purely historical grounds.’ 

This phrase might stand as a motto for the main part of the 
work which Dr. Hort has left behind him. He dealt with the 
New Testament as a whole, and on purely historical grounds. He 
was a man who combined, in a rare degree, width and depth 
of knowledge. Though he spread out his energies over an 
extraordinarily wide field, he is never superficial, never contents 
himself with the first glance or first impression, but always 
penetrates to the heart of the matter before him, so far as his 
materials enable him to go. And as his learning was thus 
singularly wide and exhaustive, so he contemplated giving it 
expression in a remarkable variety of shapes. The larger number 
of these schemes were never carried out; they appear and dis- 
appear in his correspondence: Natural Science, Philosophy, 
Classical Scholarship gradually give way before the overmastering 
claims of theological learning ; and it remains that all the printed 
work that has yet appeared under his name (with the exception 
of a few essays and articles) is connected more or less closely 
with the New Testament, or with the history of the Church. It 
will be, therefore, on this work mainly that those will rest their 
opinion who lived outside the range of his personal influence. 
But the Letters will make it plain even to these what a privilege 
it must have been to know Dr. Hort and be guided by his 
learning. Whatever special interests people had they were sure 
to find some echo in Dr. Hort: he would be sure to see their 
position in an original and characteristic way, and throw new 

Bba 
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Commentary on St. James. But it should be noted that this was 
not because they feared his losing thoroughness, but because 
they knew so well his determination to be thorough even in the 
outlying subjects of his interest, that they felt obliged to protest 
in the interest of his New Testament work. In spite, therefore, 
of the wide variety of his studies, Dr. Hort clearly did not fall 
into the besetting danger of such a mind, but contrived to retain 
over the whole field the same characteristic thoroughness of 
which the Introduction to the Text of the New Testament is 
so conspicuous an instance. So far as may be gathered from the 
Life, this unusual success seems to be due partly to a great 
seriousness of temper, and partly, of course, to the special 
conditions of the education at Rugby and at Cambridge. The 
teacher’s task is half done if he has to deal with a mind in which 
there is a real reverence for truth and a real passion for accuracy. 
Men often talk as if this were to be assumed as the natural 
property of every rational being: as if there were no real division 
among men based upon the presence or absence of this quality. 
As a matter of fact, as any teacher can tell with very short 
experience, a real and serious desire to know, a real reverence for 
a fact as such, quite apart from its commercial or controversial 
value, is a comparatively rare gift. Many people have intelligent 
interests, but those who have nothing more will not take the 
trouble to acquire real and deep knowledge. They will be 
contented with the aspect of things that strikes their attention 
first, and will not care to inquire how far the first impression 
truly and exhaustively corresponds with fact. To possess the 
true desire for knowledge constitutes a fundamental division 
between man and man, and it was one of the most significant of 
Dr. Hort’s endowments. 

The best powers, however, need training, and it is important 
to notice some of the salient features of the education at Rugby 
and at Cambridge. It is clear that to be at Rugby in Arnold’s 
day was to be in the very front of educational progress. And this 
meant that, together with many other changes, Arnold put real 
intellectual learning into a new position. Even in the bad days 
for public schools, Eton and Westminster, in spite of their hope- 
lessly antiquated methods, continued to supply men ‘ qualified 
for the service of God in Church and State.’ Somehow men con- 
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trived to get themselves educated there inno mean fashion. But 
the result of the school life was irregular and uncertain, and it is 
not easy to see traces of a real enthusiasm for intellectual truth. 
But Arnold, while he breathed a new spirit into the social and 
moral side of public-school life, did not fail also to develop 
a true desire for knowledge. He, and those whom he influenced, 
put learning into a new position: he made it a thing of life and 
interest, instead of a task unaccountably imposed. For a person 
with endowments like Hort’s to come in contact with teaching 
like that of Arnold and his colleagues was to have an original 
tendency of mind turned into a vital practical principle. 

School life, however, even under an Arnold or a Tait, is 
necessarily restricted in area. It is the University which affords 
the fullest opportunities of research in the various fields of 
knowledge. We have already indicated the fields in which Hort 
obtained distinction: we must now endeavour to point out their 
fitness for developing the innate character of his mind. If we 
have been right so far in our conception of his mental progress, it 
would seem that the special value of these studies to him was 
their scientific character. They led to wide and general views of 
things through the medium of hard facts. The rule which 
compelled classical men to enter for the Mathematical Tripos 
was to Hort’s mind an infinite advantage to classics (Lae vol. i 
Ρ. 109), and he was careful to spend his full powers upon these 
subjects considered ‘ as a discipline of the mind.’ The classical 
course, so far as can be gathered from the allusions to it in 
the Correspondence, consisted of a careful study of certain books, 
which did not, however, imply an exemption from the duty of 
wide and exhaustive study of literature. Even the Moral 
Philosophy Tripos, so far as the list of papers enables us to judge, 
was less concerned with the actual discussion of problems than 
with the history of them. Thus his education was severely con- 
crete, dealing with facts rather than theories: and it seems to 
have produced in his mind a definite ideal of knowledge. Before 
he took his degree he ‘takes his stand on Bacon's glorious words, 
“Nos... templum sanctum ad exemplar mundi in intellectu 
humano fundamus. Itaque exemplar sequimur. Nam quicquid 
essentia dignum est, id etiam scientia dignum ; quae est essentiae 
imago.”’ This standpoint gives a kind of sacredness to truth as 
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such, to the knowledge of any fact, and it is with this conviction 
that Hort sets out upon the life of a scholar. Truth, and that the 
full truth, is the object which he puts before him as his ideal ; 
but yet this is not an abstract subject of mere speculation, but a 
vital force. The Fellowship at Trinity is ‘not so much an honour | 
as an acquisition of a vantage-ground from which whatever 
message may be committed to us is likely to be listened to with 
the more attention’ (2 272 vol. i p. 230). 

We have dwelt at some length upon these earlier facts of 
Dr. Hort’s life because they seem to be typical of the whole 
history of the man. From beginning to end of his life Dr. Hort 
was a devoted follower of truth, and he sought truth always in 
the same way—i.e. by an exhaustive collection of facts which he 
bound together and co-ordinated by means of a singularly acute 
theoretic power. It is clear that this is a thoroughly scientific 
ideal of work, as science is ordinarily understood. Science aims at 
reducing to the minimum the subjectivity of the worker. Facts 
are allowed, as ‘far as possible, to produce their effect simply 
by being recognized as facts. They are not, of course, simply 
amassed and left to arrange themselves: their affinities, simi- 
larities, and recurrences are all carefully noted; and a scheme 
is built out of them, of which the value will depend upon the 
accuracy and completeness of the observation used to produce 
it, and not upon any acuteness of anticipation of nature’s pro- 
cesses. Of course, such a method does not proceed without the 
free use of the power of scientific imagination. A person who 
merely amassed facts without this would be wholly incapable 
of finding any use for them. And Hort was a conspicuous 
instance of an observer who was fully gifted also with the power 
of co-ordination. Thus Dr. Scrivener, whose views upon New 
Testament criticism were very widely different from Dr. Hort’s, 
writes as follows on the Dissertations (Life vol. ii p. 177): ‘You 
possess a gift of elaborating from your own consciousness theories 
which are never groundless, never visionary, beyond any man 
I ever had the happiness to meet with.’ In spite of his laborious 
carefulness in investigation he never lost sight of the whole, or 
persuaded himself that an ascertained fact needs no _ inter- 
pretation. 

We have already mentioned that Dr. Hort failed to produce 
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the work upon Philosophy which he projected. There are 
indications, to which we may have occasion to allude further, 
of his attitude towards some philosophical questions, But the 
main source of knowledge as to the general character of his philo- 
sophical outlook is the volume of Hulsean Lectures, The Way, 
The Truth, The Life: and we propose to take this work for our 
first illustration of the scientific method pursued by Dr. Hort in 
all his investigations. 

The lectures are, in the first place, completely different in 
style from any ordinary philosophical work. They are in the 
strictest sense an exposition of a particular text, St. John xiv 5, 6; 
that is, the text is not used as a mere motto to express, summarily 
and in scriptural language, teaching of the author’s own: what- 
ever teaching comes from it is based upon an elaborately careful 
statement of the historical conditions and primary meaning of 
the words. Dr. Hort shows the meaning which the question 
of St. Thomas must have carried to his mind, and the great 
extension of his thought which the answer required. He shows 
how the history of the Church from the first to the last is the 
continual expansion and articulation of the exact meaning of 
Christ’s words. When He says, ‘I am the Way, He does not 
mean merely, I will be your Guide, or your Example, but He 
means just what He says. The words ‘convey a doctrine of 
Creation and Providence, not merely of historical mission; a claim 
on the part of the speaker to permanent supremacy in the whole 
manifold economy of circumstance. They are the practical and 
ethical expression of an all-embracing truth which we may 
perhaps apprehend best in the form of two separate doctrines ; 
first, that the whole seeming maze of history in nature and man, 
the tumultuous movement of the world in progress, has running 
through it one supreme dominating Way; and second, that He 
who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene zs that Way’ 
(pp. 20, 21). So again Christ ἐς the Truth and the Life. ‘ The 
place which Christ holds in the movement of events as the Way 
implies, if we may venture to use such language, that He holds 
a corresponding place as the Truth in the permanent order of all 
things that exist. The Way lies most on the surface as presented 
to our faculties: further down lies the Truth, and beneath the 
Truth the Life, It is because the eternal Son of God is the Life 
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that He is the Truth; and it is because He is the Truth that He 
is the Way’ (pp. 55, 56). 

These main positions are simply exegetical: as they stand, 
they state the bare meaning of the words addressed by our 
Lord to St. Thomas. But as we read the book we find that 
Just because they are accepted thus literally, they prove to be 
philosophical principles, Philosophy aims at finding some 
universal formula which will make possible the complete expla- 
nation of the facts and history of the world. In this work 
Dr. Hort declares his conviction that in the apprehension of 
Christ by the true disciple the problems of human life are 
solved. 

But it will be said that such principles as these are valueless 
because they are so remote. They do not reach the actual 
surface of ordinary life; they float loftily above it in a higher 
region. This is, without doubt, a difficulty to all thinkers of 
the type of Dr. Hort. We think that he would probably 
answer it in two ways. In the first place, he would maintain 
that it arises from the conviction that the knowledge and the 
interests of this world are in the highest and fullest sense real 
and final: and this he would deny (cf. p. 82). Secondly, he 
would appeal to the history of the Church as showing in 
experience how the main spiritual principle, that Christ is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, is interpreted in’ practical life. 
A belief in the all-sufficiency of the knowledge bounded by 
the senses of course excludes any knowledge of God: but 
then it fails in the end as knowledge. ‘The pursuit and hope 
of knowledge [in the Greek world] had wasted to a phantom, 
because it could not be at once comprehensive and consistent 
unless God had a place in it; and the hereditary religion gave 
‘no footing for a Divine Knowledge to be the crown of all other 
knowledge’ (p. 64). So far knowledge had failed. ‘No further 
progress in knowledge of truth, beyond what had been already 
gained and lost, was possible till [the Resurrection] that contra- 
diction of average sensible experience was freely admitted ’ (p. 66). 
‘This was the point of St. Paul’s preaching at Athens. Here, 
therefore, was a case in which Christ was declaring Himself as 
the Truth, and thereby giving new force, new dignity, and new 
xeality to the whole conception of knowledge. 
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knowledge ; but there is yet a third stage; there is Life. ‘Man 
and the universe surrounding man can by no means be resolved 
completely into a succession of acts and events and a constitutive 
order of permanent forms. ne ee most 
mighty factor of created things remains ... even that which, 
generalizing rudely from a single Seomnivealie manifestation, we 
call life... . This life as it is in man... not only is the necessary 
latent base of human action and knowledge, but by their side 
and in their midst has its own proper manifestations in what 
is called in the widest sense emotion. Life is more than emotion, 
but the special expression of life is emotion’ (p. 120), and Christ 
is the Life. This truth—which is in some ways the most difficult 
of all to express in words—is illustrated in the subsequent parts 
of the Last Discourses, and in the experience of the Church. As 
love is ‘the highest manifestation of life, so in the love of Christ 
and His Church the truth that He is the Life is most conspicuously 
set forth. It finds expression also in the triumph over death 
which the early experiences of the Church so painfully verified. 
It takes effect in the union, the love, the obedience, and the joy 
of all Christ's followers, and rests ‘on the union and communjon 
of the Father and the Son’ (p. 125). 
These three statements, thus interpreted, are in thems 

a philosophy of life. But it must be admitted that they do 
not look like it. Philosophy, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, begins at the other end to this. It asks the question, 
What is real? or, How can we be sure that our senses tell us the 
truth? The final formulae into which all experience is ultimately 
to be swept are expected to rise out of these discussions. 
Dr. Hort’s method is exactly the opposite. He does not aim, 
so far as this book would suggest, at a constructive system of 
metaphysics. Christianity, he knows, claims to be the final 
account of man's life and hopes. He therefore goes to the 
books in which Christianity finds its inspiration, seizes upon 
a critical declaration by the Founder of His claims: and then 
simply asks what these mean, how their exact historical inter- 
pretation suggests a significance that is for all time. In many 
ways he leaves himself open to assault. Some will say the 
authenticity of the record is not proved: others, that the critical 
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fact, the Resurrection, is neither proved nor probable, and that 
it is an error to assume these even provisionally. Upon these 
points, no doubt, he would have been prepared to expatiate at 
another time. But in spite of these omissions, as some will think 
them, what he has attempted is to have interpreted Christianity 
as it stands in the Gospels in a universal sense, to have shown— 
to use his own words—that ‘the Gospel in all its parts and all 
its forms makes provision for the infinite future by giving answer 
to finite questions already asked’ (p. 3). Christianity is not to 
be a separate study, beginning when philosophy has completed 
its work: it rather includes and transcends from the first all 
philosophy, and answers the questions which philosophy by 
itself can only ask. And this being so, the main source of the 
philosophy which rises out of Christianity is to be sought in 
an exact statement of the actual claims of Christ. 

A like combination of characteristics is to be found in the 
critical work left by Dr. Hort. The textual theory embodied 
in the /#tvoduction is a remarkable union of minute and laborious 
examination of facts, with a bold and skilful interpretation of 
them. Dean Burgon wrote as though the theory were merely 
a web spun by the imagination of Dr. Hort and having the most 
feeble contact with fact. Nothing could have been less apposite. 
It is true that one of the main contentions of the /atroduction 
was present to the minds of the two critics quite early in the 
history of their undertaking. In 1853 Hort writes to the 
Rev. J. Ellerton that ‘he (Westcott) and I are going to edit 
a Greek text of the New Testament some two or three years 
hence, if possible. ... Our object is to supply clergymen, 
schools, &c., with a portable Greek Testament which shall not 
be disfigured with Byzantine corruptions’ (Zzfe vol. i Ὁ. 250); 
and this passage looks as if a reading traceable to Constantinople 
had already begun to look suspicious. But the views finally 
adopted in the Jutyvoduction were not defined first and then 
imposed on the text: they were the gradual result of the 
exhaustive comparison and co-ordination of all the facts supplied 
by the MSS. No reading, however apparently unimportant, was 
thrown aside until it had given up under examination any indirect 
evidence of which it might be capable. Thus in 1862 he writes 
to his collaborator : ‘For a great mass of the readings, if we separate 
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them in thought from the rest, the labour is wholly dispropor- 
tionate. But believing it to be absolutely impossible to draw 
a line between important and unimportant readings, I should 
hesitate to say that the entire labour is disproportionate to 
the worth of fixing the entire text to the utmost extent now 
practicable, . . . Every right-minded person, I suppose, has a 
relative contempt for orthographic details. Their dignity comes 
from their being essential to complete treatment. And I confess, 
when once at work upon them, I find a certain tepid interest 
as in any research depending on evidence and involving laws’ 
(Life vol. i p. 455, cf. p. 425). Such a passage as this implies 
that, however freely the authors interpreted the facts under their 
examination, they regulated their movements by a precise and 
exhaustive inquiry into the actual character of their facts. Their 
work differs from the work of others primarily in the number 
and variety of facts taken into account: if it differs also in the 
comprehensiveness of the theory expounded, that is not because 
they are more reckless or more imaginative than other critics, 
but because they have gone further towards a complete survey 
of what is a strictly finite class of facts, with a limited range of 
possibilities in the way of explanation. 

The disposition thus to penetrate to the fundamental facts 
in any matter which he was investigating naturally gave an 
impression that he held slightly by tradition. This was certainly 
true, in the sense that he insisted on reopening questions which 
many persons regarded as closed, and it naturally resulted in 
a highly original mode of presentation. There is probably no 
part of his work, as it is represented in the printed volumes 
under his name (except perhaps the slighter series of popular 
Lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers), which does not embody 
an original view of some question that is entirely his own. The 
Lectures on Judaistic Christianity, for instance, deal with a subject 
on part of which Lightfoot had had much to say. Hort does not 
enter into controversy with Lightfoot, nor does he exhaustively 
criticize him. He goes back upon the texts, and illustrates them 
from his knowledge of cognate literature, and in the end we 
find ourselves presented with an account of the Colossian heresy 
which differs widely from Lightfoot’s, especially in the fact that 
it requires no factors outside Judaism to explain the rise of the 
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particular type of doctrine. In like manner, the history of 
the Christian Ecclesia is set forth without any theoretical dis- 
cussion of principles involved, but simply by means of a careful 
analysis of passages bearing on the subject. These works all 
suffer from the fact that they did not receive the final touches 
from the hand of their author. They are interesting and valuable 
specimens of his method, and there can be no doubt that they 
genuinely represent his mind: it is not possible to imagine that 
he would have given lectures with a less sense of responsibility 
than he would have felt for a printed book. At the same time, 
it is impossible not to regret that they did not receive his final 
polish and come out in his own lifetime. Even if, as is probable, 
the opinions remained the same, the fragmentary character which 
belongs to them would have been avoided, and the subjects would 
have been brought to the point indicated at the outset, with that 
completeness which was Dr. Hort’s main characteristic. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to let the life of Dr. Hort tell 
its own story within the limits of such an article as this. We 
have seen how the special character of Dr. Hort’s mind, and the 
education under which it passed, took shape in a particular 
attitude towards truth and the process of inquiry into truth. 
We have seen that, though in no way afraid of the boldest 
theorizing, the main bent of Hort’s mind was towards an 
unprejudiced and original inquiry into the facts. He utterly 
revolts at the very idea of being expected to prove a particular 
conclusion. Indeed, the unfounded fear that his two friends, 
Lightfoot and Westcott, were less independent than he, almost 
led to his withdrawal from the scheme of New Testament 
Commentaries (Zife i 418-423). We have now to attempt the 
more difficult task of inquiring into the scientific value of this 
habit of mind, and considering to what degree, if any, it admits 
of modification, in what regions, if in any, it is liable to lead 
to error. 

In the first place it should be noted that this ideal of scientific 
work comes as a heritage from Bacon and Newton. It is the 
modern expression of the Baconian principle, natura parendo 
vincitur. Bacon made it his aim—in the region of scientific 
method—to supersede the older plan of inquiring what nature 
might be expected to do, by the method of observation and 
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experiment. Though his own applications of his method were 
not largely productive of positive truth, yet he is the true father 
of the modern advance in the knowledge of nature. Further, 
the whole succession of thinkers who, in definite terms or by 
implication, assume that the mind is passive in perception, count 
their descent from Bacon. And thus his influence reaches into 
the present day through Locke, Hume, and Mill. To all of 
these, truth lies in the observation of facts, and the construction 
of general laws by induction from the facts observed. They are 
shy of the recognition of any universal elements in the simpler 
activities of thought: the universal from their point of view is 
attained through the more particular. And in the still later 
developments of this point of view, evolution has been pressed 
into the service. Where earlier writers were in difficulty, in 
regard to the explanation of such commanding universality as 
that which belongs to mathematics, Mr. H. Spencer makes, at 
any rate, an apparent escape by extending the process of acquiring 
universal ideas over as many generations as may be necessary to 
produce it. 

We have already dwelt on the fact that Dr. Hort never 
succeeded in getting the books written which he contemplated 
in the region of philosophy. But there are signs that his 
sympathies (whether carefully criticized or not there is not 
evidence to show) were with the point of view which traces 
back its lineage to Bacon. We have already noticed that he 
rests his view of the importance of small things in knowledge 
upon words of Bacon's. And we find later on that his sympathies 
are with Mill as against the Scottish school of metaphysicians 
(Zife vol. ii p. 38); also that he thus characterizes the Bampton 
Lectures of the unfortunate Mansel: ‘it is clear, vigorous, and 
not often unfair; only a big lie from beginning to end’ iid. 
vol. i Ρ. 402). But more decisive indications are supplied by 
two passages dealing definitely with problems of existence. 
Thus he writes (did. vol. ii p. 101); ‘I do not see how a 
relation can ultimately be interpreted as anything but the sense 
of a relation. We all, consciously or unconsciously, mean by 
existence the sense of appearance. And again, on p. 283, 
apparently in connexion with some discussion on the Proof of 
the Existence of God, he writes: ‘While it is impossible for me 
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to think at all, except with reference to thinker and thought 
(about “existence” I say nothing), I cannot feel or understand 
any such necessity of (if the phrase may be forgiven) thinking 
God; belief in Him seems to me a secondary process, a result, 
capable of being either received or rejected.’ Passages such as 
these seem to imply that the methods and philosophical axioms 
which are, consciously or unconsciously, at the root of most 
modern natural science, prevailed in great force over the mind 
of Dr. Hort. From this point of view, mind and its object stand 
over against one another, and in order to attain truth the mind 
has to empty itself, as far as possible, of all preconceptions, and 
passively accept that which is given from without. 

Now it must be admitted that this attitude of mind is an ideal 
rather than a natural and necessary state. The demand for it is 
a more vivid and drastic form of Bacon’s phrase already quoted, 
natura parendo vincitur. And it is also a less accurate form of 
the phrase; because, while Bacon leaves aside all the questions 
relating to the mode in which the mind apprehends existence, 
the modern form of statement assumes, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a theory of knowledge which, to say the very least, is 
not proved. It is at least equally probable that the entirely 
unbiassed mind—the ‘achromatic eye’ with which M. Renan 
requires a true historian to be endowed—is not only not the 
necessary qualification for the purpose, but a sheer impossibility — 
a chimaera bombynans in vacuo. If there is any remote likelihood 
that this is true, then the scientific method requires careful 
scrutiny. 

It is obviously at its safest when the subject-matter is purely 
abstract: in pure mathematics, or in abstract dynamics and in 
such regions, the analysis of the ideas dealt with is the less 
necessary, because, in the first place, the relation of the ideas to 
reality is comparatively unimportant; and, secondly, the ideas 
themselves being abstractions, the question of the mind’s contribu- 
tion to their formation requires no discussion. It would seem, to 
judge from such a work as Dr. Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
that the question of the value in terms of reality of such notions 
as these is becoming a pressing one, and that confusion has 
already been caused in the scientific region through the practical 
assumption of mechanical and dynamical principles as conveying 
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information as to reality. But we need not enter into this: the 
method of careful investigation, and passive acceptance of results, 
is at its safest in these regions. 

It is fairly safe, too, in all subject-matters of which the object 
is the mere collection of isolated facts, when the nature of such 
facts is not complex. For instance, the determination of the 
average rainfall in a given district needs only care in observation 
and accurate arithmetic. We may say, too, that such a method 
is generally free from danger in the examination of MSS with 
a view to the formation of a text. For in this matter the 
limits of possible variation are finite; the significance of the 
different variations is approximately known; and error would 
generally arise through lack of care in collecting the facts, or 
the importation of irrelevant ideas in the interpretation of them. 

But when we come to historical inquiry the case has ceased to 
be simple, and it is here that we venture to think that Dr. Hort’s 
reliance on the method usually valid in natural science has 
occasionally misled him. It is in this region that the purely 
passive attitude of acceptance seems to us most perilous; and 
this, not because it has ceased to represent a true scientific ideal, 
but because in this region it is an impossible ideal. It is, no 
doubt, of vital importance that when the history is conveyed 
through the medium of an ancient text, the words of the text 
should be interpreted with the strictest literalness. No true and 
historical interpretation can be based upon anything but a strictly 
literal translation. But when this is done, we have only reached 
the beginning of our real problem, and all its difficulties are still 
before us, If the text in question were a new discovery, a book 
arising, as it were, out of the grave, and detailing the history of 
an unknown and dead people, we should have nothing to do but 
to translate it, and leave it to tell its own story. But if the text 
itself is one among a number of related books, if it comes into 
contact with history of various kinds; still more, if it describes 
things which have been matters of controversy, then the difficulty 
of dealing scientifically with it is extreme. It is no longer to the 
purpose to wait and let the text, as it were, pour in its meaning 
upon a passive mind. Even the minute and careful consideration 
of a series of vital passages will give but a disjointed and incom- 
plete result. The interpreter who will really reproduce the 
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whole meaning of the text before him will have to take more 
active measures. He will have to consider the isolated passages 
in relation to the whole ; he will have to understand the successive 
events described, not as a mere series, but as an evolution, that is, 
as the gradual unfolding of an immanent idea. Above all, he 
will attempt to determine the principles which are involved in 
any interpretation of the particular kind in question: for this is 
the most trustworthy protection against hidden bias and uncon- 
scious prejudice, and offers an attainable ideal of accuracy in 
place of the impossible and fallacious ideal of the achromatic eye. 

It is probable that those who knew Dr. Hort personally, and 
to whom he opened his full mind, will find it difficult to follow 
our criticism. But yet it remains that to many Zhe Christian 
Ecclesia seems a ‘minimizing’ book. That is, it seems through 
its intense reserve, through the severe self-control with which the 
series of passages has been interpreted, to have lost, in some 
measure, the sense of the whole. Though we may know inde- 
pendently that the changes which are described were, in the 
mind of the author, governed by the Holy Spirit, yet the history 
as it is given leaves upon the mind a sense, not of an evolution, 
but of a series of accidental events. Though it is laid down that 
a society is not a horde of individuals, and that its actions will 
therefore differ from those of a mere horde, yet the description of 
the early days seems, not perhaps more amorphous than any 
single passage considered in isolation will warrant, but infinitely 
more amorphous than the general drift of the passages would 
suggest, if considered as a series. It is possible that if the 
Lectures had received their author’s final revision some of this 
effect might have been modified. We might have looked to find 
in them an estimate of the relation of the Parables of the . 
Kingdom, with their strong implications of order and organiza- 
tion, to the ideal of the Church at work in the Apostles. We 
might have looked, perhaps, for a more articulate account of the 
‘way in which the Apostles passed from the position of mere 
‘witnesses—if indeed that was the limit of théir original function 
—to that of actual governors; or for a fuller exposition of the 
continuity of the Acts of the Church in the history given us by 
St. Luke. These things might have been supplied; but we 
<annot conceal our conviction that Zhe Christian Ecclesia is 
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a case in which the method pursued with such brilliant success 
in other regions has revealed its inherent defect. 

It is difficult to sum up in a few words what the outer world, 
apart from his friends and associates, owes to the work of this 
great scholar. Perhaps it may be expressed in these two 
sentences: he recalled us all to the free and exact study of 
the words of Holy Scripture; and, by the example of his 
unflinching gaze upon the truth as he could discover it, he 
vindicated many of the traditional beliefs which a more reckless 
criticism was assailing, and over which a world-weary pessimism 
had already despaired. A recent historian of the Universities of 
Europe has affirmed that Cambridge never produced a single 
first-rate Schoolman. If true, this is, doubtless, a serious mis- 
fortune for the University. But we venture to think that future 
historians will forget this lamentable omission, in view of the 
supreme greatness of some Cambridge scholars of this century ; 
and of this class not the least will be F. J. A. Hort. 


T. B. STRONG. 
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ANCIENT CORRECTIONS IN THE TEXT OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT (TZikkun Sopherim). 


THE student of the Old Testament is so much accustomed to 
the story of the scrupulous care with which the Scribes guarded 
the Sacred Text, counting even its letters, that it comes as a 
shock to him to be told that, according to Jewish tradition, he 
has before him in eighteen places of his Hebrew Bible not the 
original text, but a text altered by the Scribes! In these 
eighteen passages, if we may believe a statement which has been 
frequently made, and perhaps never fully disproved, the original 
reading was altogether displaced from the MSS, as being un- 
becoming (or, indeed, in some cases, almost blasphemous), and a 
Scribes’ emendation took its place, the memory of the original 
reading being preserved in tradition only. 

The fullest account of the matter in English is to be found in 
Dr. Ginsburg’s /ntroduction to the Hebrew Bible’; and Mr. T. H. 
Weir devotes some pages to it in his Short History of the 
Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. Dr. Buhl (Kanon und 
Text des A. T., 1891) deals with the subject (pp, 103-105), and to 
some extent? accepts the theory (pp. 251 ff.). The ‘Scribes’ 
corrections, in short, still attract considerable attention, and 
some of them are accepted by serious scholars. 

Yet the evidence alleged for the theory is very thin. The 
early evidence is ambiguous, while what is unambiguous is too 
late to be of any real value. A Midrashic fancy ; an ambiguous 
phrase; a misinterpretation; such seems to be the history of 
the growth of the doctrine of Scribes’ emendation. 

In the present paper I propose to examine the evidence with 


1 In which the theory of emendation is fully accepted. 
* As far as regards the following passages :—Num. xi 1§; Σ Sam. iii 13 (in part); 
Ezek. viii 17; Hab. i312; Zech. ii 8 [12]; Job vii 30; Lam. iii 20. 
Cc2 
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regard to the eighteen passages, in order to discover whether 
it is sufficient to prove that our present text is indeed an altered 
text, and that the original readings are really preserved in our 
‘traditional ’ sources. 

The evidence which is to be the subject of this inquiry is 
derived from authorities which may be divided into three classes, 
viz. the Midrashic, the Masoretic, and the Exegetical (com- 
mentators), 

(A.) MIDRASHIM, (These may be roughly described as 
homiletic commentaries on books of the Old Testament. They 
are broadly distinguished from later exegetical works, such as 
those of Rashi, Aben Ezra, and Kimhi, by their lack of literal 
and grammatical exegesis and of purely critical matter.) Those 
useful for the present inquiry are :— 

(i) Siphré (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1364, p. 22 Ὁ), a very early 
work, revised in the second century of the Christian era, and again in 
the third ', 

(ii) Mechilta (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870, p. 39a), composed in 
the second century, and revised perhaps towards the close of the same 
century ’. 

(iti) Midrash Zanfuma (Mantua, anno 323 = 1563 A.D., p. 32 Ὁ, 
col. 2), a late work in which Afechi//a and an earlier Midrash Zan/iuma 
were used, The earlier Zanhuma® (ed. 5. Buber, Wilna, 1885) belongs 
to the fifth or sixth century. 

To these some writers would add :— 

(iv) Yadkut Shimeont (ed. B. Lorje, Zolkiew, 1859), a compilation 
by R. Simon of Frankfort (1200-1250 A.D.) from the Midrashim. [Its 
evidence has not been cited in the important Table VI (below) owing 
to its secondary character. | 

(B.) MASORETIC WORKS. (These deal with the text of the Old 
Testament, but rather as a fixed thing to be guarded in its 
integrity, than as subject to correction and improvement.) The 
chief of these are :— 

(i) The printed Masorah found in Rabbinic Bibles (Bomberg’s and 
Buxtorf’s). (See the passage at the head of the book of Numbers, 
repeated in the margin of Ps. cvi 20.) Cited below as ‘ Masorah 
(printed).’ 

" According to Schiller-Szinessy (Encl, Brit, misunan) neither Siphré nor Mechilta 


was written down before the sixth century A. D. 
* According to Eppstein Buber's is the later recension. It does μοΐ contain the 


list of #APbun passages, 
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(ii) The Ochlah w’ochlah (ed. Frensdorff, Hannover, 1864). There 
are two MSS of this work, one at Paris, from which Frensdorff printed 
his edition, containing four hundred articles, and one at Halle’, con- 
taining over a thousand. This second MS, however, does not contain 
the list of “un sopherim passages, so that there is grave doubt whether 
the list belongs to the original form of the book Ock/ah. The book in 
one form or another is older than Kimhi (1155-1235 a.D.) who quotes 
it by name. 

(iii) The Masorah found in Yemen MSS (B. M. Orient. 1379 of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and 2349 of the year 1469 a.D., 
in the margin of Num. xii 12 (cf. Ginsburg, Jntroduction to the Hebrew 
Bible, p. 350). 

(iv) The Masorah given at the foot of the page containing Zech. ii 
12 [8] in the Codex Petropolitanus Babylonicus of the year 916 A.D., 
reproduced in facsimile by Herm. Strack, 1876. 

(v) The list published from the Baer MS by S. Baer and H. Strack 
as an Appendix (‘ Anhang’) to their edition of Ben Asher’s Masoretic 
work Dikduke ha-t¢amim. The editors seem to think (p. 44, note) that 
the list may be the work of Ben Asher himself, who flourished in the 
first half of the tenth century. It is cited in this paper as Ben Asher. 


To the Masoretic lists may be added the isolated marginal 
notes attached to particular passages in Biblical MSS, asserting 
in each case that the particular passage is ‘t#kkum sopherim,’ 
or ‘one of the eighteen tkkun sopherim.’ From the mass of 
MSS I have singled out a few. Each contains Masorah, and 
is representative of an important or seemingly important class 
of MSS. 


(a) Camb. Univ. Add. 465. Sephardic of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Contains the whole Bible. Vathable for its Masorah; cf. 
Schiller-Szinessy, Catalogue of Hebrew MSS in Camb, Ont. Library, 
pp. 18, 19. 

(4) Brit. Mus. Orient. 2349. Yemenite of Α. Ὁ. 1469. Contains the 
Pentateuch. Sometimes supposed to be valuable on account of its 
South Arabian origin. 

(c) Brit. Mus. Orient. 1379 of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Contains the Pentateuch. Probably also Yemenite. 

(4) Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (quoted from Strack’s facsimile 
edition of 1876). Finished in the year 916 a.p. Contains the ‘ Later 
Prophets’ (i.e. Isaiah to Malachi). Valuable as being pointed* on the 


1 Described by H. Hupfeld in ZD MG xxi 201-220. 
2 Three or four columns are left unpointed ; see Zech. xiv 5; Mal. i 5. 
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supralinear system and therefore as being probably different in provenance 
from the bulk of Biblical MSS. (The supposition, however, implied in 
the title *Babylonicus’ that it has any connexion with Babylon, or with 
some other place situated equally far towards the East, lacks sufficient 
support to be probable.) 

(ε) Camb. Univ, Taylor-Schechter Collection, Job*. A quarto frag- 
ment (centim. 37-5 x 38) of six leaves containing the beginning of Job. 
North African; ‘very old’ (Dr. Schechter). From the Genizah at 
Cairo. 

(f) Camb. Univ. Taylor-Schechter Collection, Job>. A quarto (or 
folio) fragment consisting of the lower part of two leaves (centim. 
?x 31). Contains some later verses of Job, Also from the Cairo 
Genizah ’. 


(C.) COMMENTATORS. 


(i) Rashi (obiit rr05 A.D.) of Troyes, I have compared the printed 
text of the Pentateuch as given in the Vienna Pentateuch (5 vols. 4to, 
1859) with Camb. Univ. Add. 626, an important MS (fourteenth century) 
not used by Berliner for his edition (Berlin, 1866); see Schiller-Szinessy, 
Catalogue, p. 50. For the Prophets (Earlier and Later) I have compared 
the text printed in Bomberg’s Bible (Venice, ed. 2) with Brit. Mus. 
Harley 150 of a.D. 1257, a MS which contains some important 
variations from the common text. 

(ii) Aben Ezra (τορο--ἰ τ68 a. D.) of Toledo. I have compared the 
printed text in Job and Psalms with Brit. Mus. Add. 24896 (fifteenth 
century), and in Genesis and Numbers with Brit. Mus. Add. 26880 
(A. ἢ. 1401). 

(iii) R. David Kimhi (1155-1235 a. Ὁ.) of Narbonne. 


Before tabulating and summarizing the evidence of the 
authorities specified above, I give two of the passages (one 
Midrashic from MJechilta, and one Masoretic from Cod. Baédyl. 
Petropol.) in full, in order to illustrate the nature of this evidence. 

(a) Mechilta (ed. Friedmann, 1870, p. 39 a) :-— 


‘And in the greatness of thine excellency thou overthrowest them that rise 
up against thee |Ex. xv 7] that is “thou hast greatly magnified thyself 
against him who rose up against thee.” And who are they who rose up 
against thee? They who rose up against thysons, “‘ Thou overthrowest 
them that rise up against ws” is not written here, but “Thou over- 
throwest them that rise up against ¢Aee.” It sheweth that every one 


' Dr. Schechter most kindly called my attention to (e), and I am indebted to him 
and to the Master of St. John’s College for permission to examine ( ἢ. 
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who riseth up against Israel is as if he rose up against the Holy One 
(Blessed be He !)... And similarly it saith (x’n3)), And he that toucheth 
them (pn3) is as he that toucheth the apple of his eye (Zech. ii 8, not 
M.T.]. Rabbi Jehudah’ saith, “The apple of an eye” it saith not, but 
“The apple of his eye” is written ; it concerns (if such a thing may be 
said) the Exalted One, but the Scripture has employed euphemism 
(ainsn προ xdx). Of the same class (12 Nwws) is [the passage], Ye 
say also, Behold what a weariness ἐς tt! and ye have snuffed at it 
{Mal. i 13], but the Scripture has employed euphemism. Of the same 
class is, For the iniquity which he knew, because his sons did bring a curse 
upon themselves*, &c. [1 Sam. iii 13], but the Scripture has employed 
euphemism. Of the same class is, Why hast thou set meas a mark for 
thee, so that I am a burden to myself [Job vii 20]: the Scripture has 
employed euphemism. Of the same class is, Art not thou my king from 
everlasting, O Lord God, that we die not* (mn) xn) [Hab. i 12, not 
M.T.]: the Scripture has employed euphemism. Of the same class is, 
Hath a nation changed their gods which yet are no gods? but my people 
have changed their glory (Jer. ii 11}: the Scripture has employed 
euphemism. Of the same class is, Zhus they changed their glory for the 
likeness of an ox (Ps. cvi 20]: the Scripture has employed euphemism. 
‘And let me not see my wretchedness (Num. xi 15]: the Scripture has 
employed euphemism. Of the same class is, We have no portion in 
David... every man to his tents, O Israel [2 Sam. xx 1]: the Scripture 
has employed euphemism. And, lo, they put the branch to their nose 
[Ezek. viii 17]: the Scripture has employed euphemism. When he 
cometh out of his mother’s womb [Num. xii 12]: (from our mother’s womb 
one should have said :) the Scripture has employed euphemism. Also 
here thou sayest, He that toucheth him (\3) is as he that toucheth the 
apple of his eye. The Scripture speaketh (if such a thing may be 
said) concerning the Exalted One, but the Scripture has employed 
euphemism.’ 


(The passage from Szyhré@ reckoned above among the 
authorities for this paper is closely parallel, but offers a shorter 
text.) 

It may be remarked on the passage from Mechilta: 

(1) that the 7z££un list seems to be ascribed to R. Jehudah 


1 Ἑ. Jehudah ben Ilai (first half of second century A. D.). 

3 Quoted from the R.V., which is used as far as possible for the quotations given 
in this paper. 

> Siphré (in the parallel place) reads, that I die not (rman wn), though otherwis 
it agrees with M.T. 

4 The usual formula seems to have fallen out. 


i ns 
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ben Ilai, the pupil of R. Akiva and of R. Tarphon. (Notice the 
return to Zech. ii. 8 [12] at the close.) 

(2) that the isolated emendation given, viz. that on Num. 
xii 12 is not free from suspicion of interpolation. It is indeed 
found in Sipkré; but here it reads like an addition to the 
original text. The text of most Midrashim seems to have been 
in a ‘fluid’ state during the early centuries. 

(ὁ) Cod. Babylonicus Petropolitanus (in a footnote referring to 
Zech. ii 8 [12] ) :— 


‘Eighteen words are tikkun sopherim: But Abraham (Gen. xviii 22): 
My wretchedness (Num. xi 15]: Out of his mothers womb (Num. xii 12]: 
Did bring a curse [τ Sam. iii 13]: The branch | Ezek. viii 17]: We shall, 
not die (Hab. i 12]: Have changed their glory (Jer. ii 11]: Bach man’ 
to your tents, O Israel [x Kings xii 16], twice in the verse; and the 
parallel passage of Chronicles, twice in the verse: And yet had condemned 
[Job xxxii 3]: So that J am [Job vii 20]: Profane® [ΜΔ]. 1 12]: And ye 
have snuffed (Mal. i 13]: Thus they changed (Ps. cvi 20]: Rob [ΜΔ]. iii 
8, 97: The apple of his eye |Zech. ii 8}. 


This is the oldest Masoretic reference which we can date to 
tiukkun sopherim. It may be remarked :— 

(1) No kind of hint is given as to the nature of the process 
called t2kkun sopherim. 

(2) The list of passages differs from other lists of eighteen. 

(3) No alternative reading is given in any passage. 

Thus it can be seen that the ancient evidence of Mechilta and 
the Codex Babylonicus goes very little way indeed towards 
supporting the common theory of Scribes’ emendation. We 
have two lists of Biblical passages, one of eleven, which speaks 
of the employment of euphemism in Scripture, the other of 
sixteen, which speaks of #kun sopherim without giving any 
explanation of the phrase. The two lists between them suggest 
at the most one possible various reading. Not a promising 
beginning for those who wish to establish the common theory! 

Most of the evidence which remains exists in a form similar to 
one or other of the two forms already given. For presenting 
this remainder tabular statements are most convenient, and 


' The word ww, ‘each man,’ belongs rightly to 2 Sam, xx r, 
2 A verb, 
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accordingly six tables are given here, viz. (I) a table of the 
number of passages affected by tkkun sopherim, according to 
different authorities; (II) the identification of the passages 
according to Midrashic sources ; (III) the same according to 
Masoretic sources; (IV) the same according to marginal notes 
in Biblical MSS; (V) the same according to the commentators 
Rashi and Aben Ezra; (VI) a table of the passages, their 
supposed ‘original readings,’ and the authorities for and against. 


TaBLeE I. 


The number of tikkun sopherim according to different authorities. 


Siphré . . . . . . . . 7° 
[Yalkut] . . . ΜΝ . 1ο3 
{ Midrash Haggadol] . . . . . . 108 
Mechilta . . . . . . . . a 
Rashi . . . . . . . arf 
Masorah (printed) ee . [168] 
Tanhuma (later ἔοστ) ὁ ὁ. . . . 187 
Masorah of Codex Petropotitanus . . . 18° 
Ochlah (Paris MS)*® . . . . . . 18 
Kimhi . . . . . 187 
Masorah of Yemenite MSS. . . . . 185 
Ben Asher . . . . . . . . 18 


1 Seven instances (eight reckoning two in Num. xii 12) are given in Friedmann’s 
edition, and Rashi (according to Brit. Mus. Harley 150, though not according to 
printed editions) says on Hab. i 12 that seven instances of t#kkus are found in 
Siphri. 

? Job vii 20 is omitted, perhaps through homoeoteleuton ; otherwise the list is the 
same as in Mechsita. 

3 Num. xi 15 is omitted. 

* On Mal. i 13 (printed text = B. M. Harley 150). 

5 Seventeen, if two instances are to be counted in Num. xii 12; eighteen accord- 
ing to the heading of the list. 

4 The passage giving a list of #ifkun sopherim is absent from the (probably) earlier 
recension of Zanhuma published by S. Buber. 

7 Counting two instances in Num. xii 12. 

5" Counting two #kbun in Malachi not given in other sources, except that one 
appears in Ben Asher. 

® The list of tikkun sopherim is absent from the Halle MS of Ocklah. 

% On Ezek. viii 17. 

11 The list is the same in contents, but not in arrangement, with that in Ocklah 
(Paris MS). 
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Second or third century. 
Siph 


Zech. ii 12 [8] 
Job vii 20 
Ezek. viii 17 
Hab. i 12 

Ps. cvi 20 
Num. xi 15 
Num. xii 12 


Sixth century. 
Breshith Rabba. 


Gen. xviii 22 


Taste II, 
Midrashic Lists. 


Second century. 
Mechilta' (= Yalkut), 


Zech. ii τ [8] 
Mal. i 13 

1 Sam. iii 13 
[Job vii 20]* 
Hab. i 12 
Jer. ii 11 

Ps. cvi 20 
Num. xi 15 

2 Sam. xx 1 
Ezek. vii 17° 
Num. xii 12° 


- 


sion). 
Zech. ii 12 [8] 
Mal. i 13° 

rt Sam. iii 13 
Job vii 20° 
Hab. i τ" 
Jer. i τι 

Ps. cvi χοῦ 
Hos. iv 7° 
Job xxxii 3 
Gen. xviii 22 
Num. xi 15 
Num. xii 12° 
1 Kings mi 16 
2 Chron. x 16 
Lam. iii 20 

2 Sam. xvi 12° 
Ezek. viii 17° 


1 Rashi (on Mal. i 13) speaks of eleven words of Ὅ ’n, but he includes (elsewhere’ 
Gen. xviii 22 and Job xxxii 3, which do not appear among the eleven instances of 
Mechta. For Mid, Gad. see Note II at the end of this article. 

3 Quoted according to the supposed original reading. 

3 Omitted (perhaps through homoeoteleuton) in Yalkst. 

* Quoted with the reading mv’. 

5 Transposed in Yalkut. 
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TABLE IV. 


Passages to which the note "Ὦ "rn, or the like, is added in 
specified Biblical MSS. 


Num. xi 15 (a) (ὖ) (ὦ Mal. i 12 (4) 
Num. xii 12 (ὁ) (ὦ Mal. i 13 (2) 
Ezek. viii 17 (5 Job vii 20 (e) 
Zech. ii 12 [8] (@) Job xxxii 3 (a) (/) 
(a) Camb. Univ. Add. 465 (whole Bible). (4) Brit. Mus. Orient. 234 
(Pentateuch). (ὦ Brit. Mus. Orient. 1379 (Pentateuch). (47 δεῖν 
lonicus Petropolitanus (Later Prophets). (¢) Camb. Univ. Tayhr 
Schechter Collection, Τοῦ 5, (/) Camb. Univ. T.-S. Collection, Job’. 
*,* This Table is intended to illustrate the unsystematic way ἃ 
which the note "Ὁ Ἢ is added in the margin in MSS well furnished with 
Masorah. The results for (47 and still more for (@) are striking. 


TABLE V. 


Passages mentioned by Rashi and Aben Esra’ tn reference to 
tikkun sopherim. 


Rashi Aben Ezra? 
(asserts ἐδ μη"). (repudiates ἐδ Burs: 
Gen, xviii 22 Gen. ΧΥΪ 22 
Num. xi 15 Num. xi 15 
Num. xii 12° Num. xii 12 
[1 Sam. iii 13]* [Ps. cvi 20°] 
Hab. i 12 Job vii 20 
Mal. i 13 Ais 3 
Ps. cvi 20 ab. 112 
Job xxxii 3° 


' I have not examined fully the evidence of Kimhi, whose later date makes hm 
of less importance as a witness, but according to the printed text he does not notice 
tikun in connexion with Jer. ii 11; Hos. iv 7; Zech. ii 12 (1 loc#s. 

* Aben Ezra rejects the ordinary theory of tikkun sopherim in the Sepher Cahoth; 
and in his Commentaries he nowhere (so far as I can discover) accepts the aghax 
tradition as yielding trustworthy textual evidence. 

* Two instances according to the printed text, one only (Ὁ for vor) in C. U. 
Add. 626. 

4 In the printed text, but omitted in B. M. Harley 150. 

δ. Aben Ezra deals with this passage as an instance of “x3, comparing 2 Sam. 
xii 14, but he does not use the term ’o Ὦ in connexion with it. 

* Not mentioned ἐπὶ /oco, but cited on Job xxxii 3, according to the common texts. 
but not according to the Mendelssohnian Bible (Farth, anno 565 [1805}). 

Ἶ In the Sepher Cahoth p. 74d. 

* I have not been able to consult any MS with which to check the printed text. 
though the passage is an important one. 
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From a study of the contents of the foregoing tables we may 
draw several deductions :-— 

(1) The “#&kun tradition lacks definiteness as to (i) the number 
of passages affected, (ii) the identity of the passages, (iii) the nature 
of the change made or supposed to be made in the text. 

(2) The tradition (in one form or another) is a favourite 
element in the Midrashim, including the earliest known. 

(3) The tradition has not an undisputed position in the 
Masorah, as the following facts show :— 

(a) It is doubtful if it had a place in Ben Asher's Dikduké. 

(4) It is not found in the Halle MS of Ochlak. 

(c) It is only casually noted in Biblical MSS which are 
provided with Masorah. 

(4) The authority of the printed /asorah (in which the 
tikkun list is found) is doubtful, for it is not known 
whether it rests on direct authority of MSS or not. 

(4) The two earliest commentators of greatest name either 
fail to support the tradition in its fullness (Rashi), or treat it 
as a thing which may be set aside (Aben Ezra), 

From the first three of these deductions we may, I think, 
tentatively draw a fresh conclusion, viz. The tikkun tradi- 
tion belongs rather to Midrash than to Masorah, i.e. its true 
bearing is on exegesis, not on textual criticism; the ##funZ 
Sopherim are interpretations not readings. This conclusion 
can, I believe, be verified (i) by an examination of the terms 
used in the oldest authorities in rendering the tradition, (ii) by 
a detailed examination of the evidence alleged for each case of 
ukkun. 

(i) The terms used in our authorities with regard to these 
passages are many; ¢kkun sopherim is only one form out of 
a dozen. Yet a careful scrutiny leaves us with two formulas 
only which are ancient, from which all the rest appear to be 
derived; these two formulas are 21n2n ΠῚ (‘the Scripture has 
employed euphemism’)? and oD pp'n (‘scribes’ correction’) ὅ, 
Now the first thing to be noted is that the latter formula is 
ambiguous, while the former bears an unmistakable meaning. 

* Siphré; Mechilta; Ochlah; Ben Asher; [Yemen Masorah ; Tanhuma), 

* Breshith Rabba; Masorah of Cod. Bab. Pet. (and of Yemen]; printed Masorah : 
[ Tanhurma]). 
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The phrase ‘the Scripture! has employed euphemism’ is irre- 
concilable with the theory that the text of Scripture has been 
altered by transcribers. It means not that a euphemism has 
been introduced into Scripture, but that it was already found 
there and noted. The second phrase ’D ‘Nn ‘scribes’ correction’ 
stands on different ground. It is ambiguous, and fwo views of its 
meaning seem to have been taken by the Jews themselves. 

According to one view tikkun sopherim was a viva voce 
correction (or modification) of Scriptural language authorized 
for homiletic purposes by the Scribes. This seems to be the 
meaning of the phrase adopted in the printed Masorah and 
in Ben Asher. The printed Masorah heads its list with the 
title OMEID npn ΠΡ. po 1”, ‘the eighteen expressions [which] 
in reading [are] “kun sopherim.’ Similarly Ben Asher intro- 
duces his list with the remark that Zhey are mot written 
according to thew tikkun, but the wise men of Israel read them 
with tikkun sopherim (Ὁ ‘na ὈΠῚΝ 703). The scribes interpret 
a supposed euphemism, and their interpretation is called “kun 
sopherim. 

The other sense given to the phrase “kkun sopherim seems 
to be that of a ‘change’ (mental, not written) made by the 
original writers or redactors of Scripture. ‘Our Rabboth’ writes 
Rashi® ‘turned back in writing thus’ (on Gen. xviii 22), i.e. they 
recoiled from putting into writing a thought which some of their 
readers might expect them to express. A number of phrases in 
which the “kum is connected with Ezra and the Great Synagogue 
arise, it seems, from this view. 

Such phrases are :— 


(1) ‘7tkkun of Ezra’ (margin of Yemenite Masorah). 

(2) “Ζἥξξωπ of Ezra and the scribes’ (Cod. Taylor-Schechter, Job >). 

(3) ‘Ztkun of Ezra and Nehemiah and Zechariah and Haggai and 
Baruch’ (Cod. Taylor-Schechter, Job 3). 

(4) “Τί ξξων of the scribes, even of the men of the Great Synagogue’ 
( Zanhuma). | 

(5) ‘Zikkun of the scribes, or as some say Zthkun of Ezra’ ( Yemen 
Masorah). 


1 The Heb. xynon corresponds with the Greek τὸ γεγραμμένον or τὸ γραφέν. 
2 Surely not ‘ call them Abkun sopherim,’ 
8 Or the editor of Rashi’s Commentary, see below, p. 405. 
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To these may be added :— 
(6) ‘Ezra made a 4kkun’ (ΜῊ jpn; Ochk/ak in its heading to the 


passages). 

(7) ‘The scribes made a #4un’ (Rashi on Job xxxii 3)". 

Probably the ¢#éun tradition is connected with the tradition 
which ascribes the redaction of several books of Scripture to the 
Great Synagogue. According to 4 Esdras xiv τὸ ff., Ezra, with 
five companions, re-wrote under inspiration the Law (the whole 
Old Testament apparently ; omne quod factum est in saeculo ab 
initio, quae erant in lege tua inscripta) which had been burnt, pre- 
sumably by the Chaldeans, This tradition was a favourite one 
with the Fathers, from Irenaeus downwards (Bensly-James, 
Fourth Book of Esra, Texts and Studies, vol. iii, no. 2, p. XXxvii), 
but in origin it is almost certainly Jewish. Certainly those 
scholars who disbelieve in the existence of the Great Synagogue 
ought to feel their belief in the ordinary doctrine of #kkun 
sopherim shaken. 

(ii) It now remains to examine each instance of tikkun sopherim 
by itself, in order to decide by a consideration of external evi- 
dence, and of internal probability, whether it is likely that our 
present text is an altered form, and that the original form is 
preserved in the ¢##fun tradition. 

The first passage to be examined is Gen. xviii 22. It is not 
marked as “Aun in the earliest Midrashim, Siphré@ and Mech#lia, 
but the Breshith Rabéba (sixth century) xlix 7, has the remark, 
‘R. Simon said, This is kun sopherim, for the Shechinah was 
tarrying for Abraham.’ The fuller form of the same comment 
is preserved in the Midrash Shemoth (not earlier than the tenth 
century ἢ) xli 4,‘ R. Simon said, Come and see what is written, 
And the men rose up from thence and looked toward Sodom 
(Gen. xviii 16), &c. It was due [for the Scripture] to say 
(nde aid yoy mn xd), And the Lord stood yet before Abraham, 
but it is ἀξ sopherim.’ The tradition quoted in the name 

1 The terms in which fifkun (or 4imnui, as the writer prefers to call it) is described 
in Ben Asher are at first sight mutually contradictory. The list itself begins 
thus :—‘ dnd Abraham stood yet, “And the Lord stood yet” it was, but the 
Scripture has employed euphemism.’ The phrase ‘it was' (mm) is, however, 
probably an abbreviation of the phrase used in Ochlah, ‘One should have said’ 


(sn). (Cf. the wow ὃ mn of Mechta (on Num. xii 12).] The preface to the list 
denies that the sopherim ‘ blotted out and wrote afresh.’ 
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of R. Simon is to the effect that the author of the text quoted 
wrote one thing, when it was to be expected that he would have 
written quite another. He employed euphemism. There is nothing 
here of a transcriber emending the text which lay before him. 
The comment of Rashi on this place is based upon R. Simon's 
tradition, but it is somewhat fuller in wording. Its conclusion 
runs thus, ‘This is “kkun sopherim; [for our Rabboth made 
a change (“turned back ἢ) in writing thus (}2 21n3> M39 weAw 1)7: 
The bracketed words (the genuineness of which is doubtful), 
though at first sight they seem to favour the common theory 
of “kkun sopherim, will nevertheless bear an explanation which 
yields no support to the theory. ‘Our Rabboth’ may be identi- 
fied with the sopkerim just mentioned, and by the sopherim we 
may understand, as has been said above, the original writers or 
redactors of books of Scripture. The statement that these 
writers or redactors ‘made a change’ or ‘turned back’ in 
writing ver. 22b is easy of explanation. After writing that 
‘ the [three| men’ went towards Sodom, the natural continuation 
was to write, But the Lord stood yet by (>y*) Abraham. But 
something checked the pen before it could write the bold words; 
there was a change, and the Scripture ran, But Abraham stood 
yet before the Lord. ‘Thus since the meaning of the clause is 
ambiguous and its genuineness doubtful, this comment does not 
justify us in counting Rashi as a witness for the common theory 
of tkkun sopherim. It may be added that the versions (Targum, 
Peshitta, LXX *, Vulgate) give no hint of the supposed ‘ original 
reading.’ A’ Σ΄ ©’ in Field’s Hexap/a are silent. | Kautzsch and 
Socin in their German edition of Genesis (1888), in which the 
*Quellenschriften’ are distinguished typographically, take the 
‘original reading’ into the text. Delitzsch, however, who had 
more Rabbinical learning than Kautzsch and Socin, rejects it. 

The next instance is Num. xi 15. Here Siphré (ed. 
Friedmann, p. 25a) gives the paraphrase, ‘Let me not look 
upon the retribution which is to come «fon them. Rashi 
accordingly writes 7% loco,‘ Their wretchedness (or “ their evil” 
nnyn3) one should have written, but the Scripture has employed 

1 Quoted from C. U. Add. 626 ; the clause is omitted in some MSS, cf. Berliner, 
is loco. 

3 So Rashi (according to C. U. Add. 626). 8 Cod. A; Lucian; Asat B. 
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euphemism; and this is one of the “kkuné sopherim’ for the 
euphemizing and correction (npn) of the language.’ The same 
writer, however (on Job xxxii 3), has a different remark on the 
text of Num. xi15. He writes: ‘ Thy wretchedness (or " Thy 
evil” ynyva) one should have written, but the Scripture has 
employed euphemism.’ Thus we have two ‘original readings’ 
offered us by one authority in the place of the present Masoretic 
reading, My wretchedness. The inference can hardly be avoided 
that Siphré and Rashi are not stating facts, but offering sugges- 
tions ; they are as it were playing with the text in order to point 
out that Moses’ evil was the people’s evil, and that a people's 
evil was their God’s evil. This is plainly the view of Aben Ezra 
(ix loco) who points out that the reading Wy wretchedness gives 
good sense, and then adds ‘and there is no need for “hfun 
sopherim. This is not the way in which one would speak of 
a real variant. |§ Again the versions (Targum, Peshitta*, Vul- 
gate*) give no support to the ‘original reading.” LXX B has 
τὴν κάκωσιν sine add., a reading which may be significant, but 
cod. A and Lucian have pov, and the Lyons Pentateuch (O. L.) 
meam, in agreement with the M.T. A’ Σ΄ ©’ in Field are silent. 
The common interpretation of the “##un tradition breaks 
down hopelessly in this instance. The evidence for classing 
Num. xi 15 among the “kun (or kinnut) passages is very early 
(Siphré and Mechilta), but early evidence fails to prove that a 
genuine various reading of this verse has been preserved by tradition. 

Num. xii 12. On this passage Siphré (ed. Friedmann, p. 28 a) 
comments as follows :— 


‘From the womb of his mother. (It should be,] “From the womb of 
our mother,” but the Scripture has employed euphemism in respect to 
this phrase. And half of his flesh is consumed. “ Half of our flesh” 
ought to have been said (1617 J™¥ 7) in the sense in which that 
expression is used in the passage, For he ts our brother, our flesh. 

Rashi (im doco) has a similar comment, based no doubt on 
Siphré. But it is important to note that there is no assertion 
either in Rashi or in the SipAré of an alteration of the text by 
early transcribers, The Szf/ré simply points out that a certain 


* T omit the word τ ΤΩ, ‘ in the Law,’ with C. U. Add. 626, 


* Verified, Lee=B, M. Add.14425 (a,b. 464); Cod. Ambrosianus; edition of Urmi. 
* Ne tantis afficiar malis. 
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passage would yield good sense, if read differently from the 
traditional reading. Such remarks on the text are not uncommon 
in Midrashim and in the Talmud}. That the “kkun tra- 
dition has here preserved a true various reading is a statement 
wholly devoid of support. No version preserves the supposed 
‘original reading. The weld nehwé, with which the Peshitta? 
renders ΤΠ 5x, comes probably from the μὴ γένηται of the 
LXX (which often influences the present text of the Peshitta), 
and should not be rendered (as in Walton’s Polyglot) by et non 
simus. The ἐκ μήτρας μητρός sine add. and the σαρκῶν αὐτῆς of 
the LXX and the paraphrase of the Targum (‘ Pray now for 
the dead flesh which is in her’) in no way suggest the w3 
of the “4#kun, though they show that the ἸῸΝ and 1Ww3 of the 
M.T. gave trouble to translators. 

1 Sam. iii 13. Here neither the Mechlta nor Rashi asserts 
that the scribes made an alteration in the text. The latter 
writes, 22 loco :— 

‘ Because his sons were cursing them (pnd). Cursing me (8) one 
ought to have said (rod b mn), but the Scripture has employed an 
euphemism.’ [The comment is absent from B. M. Harley 150.] 


In this instance the versions offer readings which need some 
consideration. The.Peshitta%, either paraphrasing ond or reading 
Ὅν», gives were reviling the people. The Greek (Codd. AB and 
Lucian), however, is more suggestive ; it reads xaxoAoyodvres θεὸν 
[oi] υἱοὶ αὐτοῦ. Similarly Lucifer of Cagliari (a valuable authority 
for the Old Latin), as cited by Sabatier, gives Quoniam 
contemnentes Dominum mala locuti sunt filtt eius. Thus we 
have Rashi, the LXX, and Lucifer agreeing that the object of 
the verb were reviling is not ond. On the other hand the 
difference between Rashi and the LXX, and again between the 
LXX and Lucifer, as to the actual word to be supplied, shows us 


1 ¢ PLAYING’ WITH THE TEXT.—Bab. Talm. Hdgigah (fol. 13 a) on Prov. xxvii 26 
(The lambs are for thy clothing) :—‘ Do not read it lambs (Ὁ 35), but hidden things 
(Οὐ). 

Bab. Talm. Shabbath (fol. 55 a) on Ezek. ix 6 (and begin at my sanctuary) :—‘ Do 
not read it at my sanctuary (“o1pod) but at my sanctified ones (wNpon).’ 

In neither case is the ‘emendation’ put’ forward as an existing variant, but 
simply as an occasion for a particular lesson to be enforced. 

3 Verified. Lee = B. M. Add. 14425 ; Cod. Ambrosianus ; edition of Urmi. 

8. Lee = Cod. Ambrosianus; C. U. Add. 1964; edition of Urmi. 
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that their agreement is on a matter of interpretation, not of 
reading. We can read neither with Rashi, nor @ebe with he 
LXX ; evidence such as this does not carry us behind the 
reading ond ddpr, 

2 Sam. xvi12. Rashi’s comment on this passage is simply, 
‘The Lord will look upon my eye, i.e, upon the tears of my 
eye’ (so Targum). Clearly the commentator did not include 
this passage in his list of zékkun sopherim. Neither do the 
versions testify to the supposed original reading of the passage. 
LXX (codd. A B [Lucian]) gives ἐν τῇ ταπεινώσει μου (i. 6. 55} 
for 13). Field gives no variants from LXX. The Masorah 
itself, as represented by the Kri and C’thib, reads for the 


former upon my eye, and for the latter upon my iniquity (or 
upon my punishment), and altogether ignores such a reading as 
with his eye. Peshitta* and Vulgate agree with LXX., 

On 2 Sam. xx 1 Rashi has no note at all. The Peshitta*, 
Targum, LXX, and Vulgate, agree with the M.T. No varia- 
tion from the ordinary text is cited in Field. In 1 Kings 
xii 16, and in the passage parallel with it, 2 Chron. x 16, the 
Peshitta*®, Targum, LXX, and Vulgate, give no hint of any 
reading ‘gods’ for ‘tents.’ Field cites no variant from the later 
Greek versions. Rashi is silent on 1 Kings xii 16; on 2 Chron. 
x. 16 he has a note, but no mention of ἔρνη sopherim. 

On Jer. ii 11 neither Rashi nor Kimhi* has any note. 
The LXX, Peshitta®, Vulgate, and Aquila afud Field, agree 
with the M.T. Theodotion and Symmachus are not cited. The 
rendering of the Targum seems to represent the 123 of the M.T., 
‘They have forsaken my service for the sake of which I bring 
upon them glory.’ 

Ezek. viii 17. Rashi has a long note on this passage, but 
makes no mention of ####un. Kimhi, however, remarks ‘ Their 
nose: it means (119 ΠΥΥῚ) my nose, but the Scripture has employed 

1 So the printed Masorah in quoting this passage among the cighteen, though it 
does not profess to give the ‘original reading’ of any passage affected by #hbun 
sophenm. ΒΒ. M. Orient. 1379 also has yoy. 

4 Lee = Cod. Ambrosianus; Ὁ, U. Add. 1964; edition of Urmi. 

® Lee (1 Kings xii 16) = Cod. Ambrosianus ; C. U. Add. 1964; edition of Urmi. 

Δ Aben Ezra seems not to have commented on Jeremiah, 

δ The reading of Lee (here and in the instances in Ezek., Hos., Hab,, Zech., and 
Mal.) has been verified by comparison with Cod. Ambrosianus; C. U.‘ LL 2. 4’ 
(Edessa, 1173 a.p.); and C, Ὁ], Add, 1965 (Nestorian, fifteenth century), 
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euphemism, and it is one of the eighteen words which are “kkun 
sopherim.’ ‘The versions give no support to a reading ἘΝ. The 
LXX (ὡς puxrnpl(ovres) is perhaps too free a rendering for 
absolute certainty, but the three later Greek versions apud 
Field, and the Peshitta1, Targum, and Vulgate support ΒΝ 
without doubt. 

Hos. iv 7. Neither Rashi nor Kimhi makes any mention 
of a variation here. The LXX and Vulg. agree with the M.T. 
No variation from the M.T. is recorded in Field from Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion. On the other hand the Targum 
(with which the Peshitta? agrees almost ad /:teram) has what is 
almost a zikkun of its own, ΒΤ xadp3 pimp ‘ they changed their 
glory for shame.’ 

Hab.i12. Rashi writes :— 


‘The prophet says, And thou, wherefore dost thou keep silence at all 
this? Art not thou from everlasting, my God, my Holy One, who diest 
not (non xd we). And this which is written We shall not die (nn Nd) 
is one of the “AkRuné sopherim which are in Scripture, for the Scripture 
has employed euphemism ; cp. (}23), And ye have snuffed at it [ Mal. i 13], 
and there are seven ® similar instances which are set forth in Sighre. And 
according to the “4£un sopherim the interpretation is this, 47t thou not 
my God from everlasting? My Holy One, give me not for death into 
his hand.’ 


Again LXX and Vulg. agree with M.T., except that with 
Siphvé and Mechilta they read x for x5. Field gives no Greek 
variant, but Symmachus, quoted by Jerome, gives ‘ut non 
moreremur’ an idiomatic rendering of the Masoretic text. 

The Targum, however, reads pody> o»p ΤΌ, which is a para- 
phrase of non xd. [The Peshitta‘, p1o2 xq (‘ without law 17), is 
probably a corruption of mp3 x54, which should be taken in 
agreement with the M.T. as a first person plural.] Lastly, it 
must be noted that Szphvé quotes the passage with Mos xy 
for noo x>. If the text were otherwise settled, we might 
pass over this fresh reading as due simply to inaccurate 
quotation, but under the circumstances we are bound to take 
note of it. We are left, then, with three possible readings 


' Verified; cf note ὅ, p. 408. 3 Verified. 
* B. M. Harley 180 reads on 1 Pp) for the a1 7) of the printed text. 
4 Verified. 
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(1) m3 M.T., LXX, Vulg. [Pesh.?]; (2) mon Targum ; (3) miox 
Siphré. To these must perhaps be added (4) me Tanhuma’. 
It must be confessed that the weight of the evidence thus 
displayed is decidedly in favour of the ΠΏΣ of the M.T., and 
the ¢ikkun tradition does not turn the scale in favour of nvon. 
The Targum contains a Midrashic element, and its reading here 
is not improbably a Midrashic play on the original reading, viz. 
that of the Masoretic Text. It should be mentioned here that 
the tendency to avoid anthropomorphism is far from universal 
in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. Sometimes an exactly 
opposite tendency makes itself strongly felt. Thus in Siphré 
(ed. Friedmann, 22 b) it is said that when Israel went into exile 
to ‘Edom,’ the Shechinah was with them, and when they 
return the Shechinah will return with them. 

Zech. ii 12 [8]. Neither Rashi nor Kimhi mentions #hfun 
in connexion with this passage. LXX and Peshitta read 
wy ‘his eye, Targum ΤΣ ‘his eyes.’ The Vulgate, however (as 
printed in Stier and Theile), has ‘tangit pupillam oculi mei’ (i.e. 
Ὁ the alleged ‘original reading’), but some MSS (affected, 


perhaps, by the LXX through the Old Latin) read ews or sut_ 


for mez. Field cites nothing here from the later Greek versions. 
It is not uninteresting that Siphré, Mechilta, Shemoth R. (δ 13), 
and the printed MWasorah, together with five [seven] MSS cited 
by Kennicott, give yn23 for p33, and that LX X has ὡς ἁπτόμενος, 
and the Targum 2797) nm“ pew. One spirit of glossing inspired 
them all. 

Mal. i 12. This instance is without visible means of support 
from versions and commentators. As an interpretation it is 
correct: Ye profane tt means Ye profane my name, Ye profane me. 

Mal. 1 192. Rashi* writes (ἐμ loco) :— 

‘Ve say also, Behold a weariness, i.e. a lean beast and one driven 
away (nmxdm), for we were poor and there was no power in our hands to 
vow choice offerings ; and in this sense Jonathan has interpreted, Behold 
we brought our fulness (‘the best that we had”). And ye have snuffed 
at it (INN DNNpM). This is one of the eleven words of “Aum. Al 
me they pointed [the word] (171p)"), but the Scripture has employed 

1 In Tanhuma most of the passages are quoted in their ‘original’ form, so that 
mn’ is strictly speaking a variant of non. 


3 Emended from B, M. Harley 150, which varies considerably from Bomberg’s 
text (and edit). 
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euphemism, and a¢ ἐξ is written (ini “in3!). And ye have snuffed [at it), 
i.e. “and ye have made [it] waste away”; [nnnpn] is in the sense of 
blowing away with the breath. [ Ye have snuffed | at me and at my table.’ 


This passage suggests no alteration of the consonantal text at 
all. It tells us that punctators (all or some only?) added a point 
to suggest the reading οὗ" for 1. The written text, however, is 
clearly stated to be ims (a¢ 27); the "ms (a¢ me) is simply an 
unveiling of a supposed euphemism of Scripture. The versions 
here give an uncertain sound. The Targum, the Vulgate, and 
Cod. δὲ and Cod. 311 (according to H. P.) of the LXX as well 
as the Complutensian edition support the Masoretic Text. On 
the other hand the Peshitta has w’nephhéth b’hon (Cod. Ambros.), 
‘And I rejected them’ (the sacrificers), or (C. U. ‘LI. 2. 4’; 
C. U. Add. 1965) δ᾽ ἀδηε ‘them’ (the sacrifices). Similarly LXX 
(ABQT) has ἐξεφύσησα αὐτά. 

Mal. iii 8, 9. Here the expression D'yap BONN ‘ye rob’ 
(R.V.) is supposed to be substituted for the original reading, and 
it has been supposed that the πτερνίζετε (=D'3Py ONN) ‘ye attack 
in the rear’ or ‘ye trip up’ of the LXX represents this original 
reading. But the supposition lacks support ; one only of our 
authorities mentions Mal. iii 8, 9, as a “kkun passage at all, and 
even that one does not give us the alleged displaced reading. It 
seems, in fact, that the LXX guessed, as do the rest of the 
versions, at the meaning of a rare and obscure word. Α΄Σ΄Θ' give 
ἀποστερεῖτε; Vulgate configitis; Peshitta 74l’min ‘ye injure’; 
Targum ‘Dp yD ‘ye provoke me.’ From a passage so obscure 
it is well to keep out the obscure subject of #£4ua, since there is 
so little authority for introducing it. 

Ps. cvi 20. Here Rashi (ἐς /oco) gives no hint of any 
variation !, but Aben Ezra writes :— 


‘ Thus they changed their glory. An euphemism for ‘he glory of the 
Name*; cp. [2 Sam. xii 14] Because thou hast verily despised | the 
enemies of the Lord|. And there the euphemistic expression is in 
reference to David the king by way of reproof; and he said not to him, 
Because thou hast verily despised the Name.’ 


With this note of Aben Ezra agrees the Targum “p's n° 73161 
pivnan, ‘and they changed the glory of their Lord,’ but the 


1 But see his comment (quoted below) on Job xxxii 3. 
? i.e. ‘the glory of Jehovah.’ 
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agreement need not necessarily be more than an agreement in 
interpretation. Aben Ezra does Se ee 
of reading. LXX B, Peshitta, and Vulgate support the MT. 
Tha LOX γείνει ὧν δῶν οὐκ 1 AGT) Se Oe ly a cor- 
ruption introduced from the parallel place (Jer. ii see Field is 
silent. 

Job vii 20. On this passage Rashi mentions no variant, but 
Aben Ezra writes :— 

‘So that Iam a burden to myself (oy). A tikkun sopherim although 
the interpretation is certain (}133) without a #A#zwx.’ 

The LXX here stands alone among the versions in supporting 
the alleged original reading; it reads εἰμὲ δὲ ἐπὶ col (Ξ τ) 
φορτίον. (This σοί may, however, be derived from the σοῦ of the 
previous clause.) Peshitta, Targum, and Vulgate agree with the 
M.T. Field is silent. 

Job xxxii 3. Here Rashi writes :— 


‘And yet they had condemned Job. This is one of the verses in which the 
scribes have corrected (O"5\D \3pn) the language of Scripture ; and they 
passed by their silence a condemnatory judgement in reference to the Omni- 
present (Dypian ‘59> 1y'w) one ought to have written, but the Scripture has 
employed euphemism (3:n37 m3). Compare [Ps. cvi 20], Thus they 
changed their glory for the likeness of an ox; my glory one ought to have 
written, but the Scripture has employed euphemism’, Compare also 
(Num. xi 15], 4nd let me not look upon my wretchedness (“ my evil”); on 
thy evil one ought to have written, but the Scripture has employed 
euphemism. Compare also many places [cited] in Siphré and in the 
Masorah magna.’ 

Aben Ezra on the other hand (in loco) writes :— 


‘And it is written (2)n>)) that it is an instance of t#kum sopherim, but 
they who say so, know that which has been hidden from me.’ 

Three of the versions (Peshitta, Targum, and Vulgate) repro- 
duce the M.T., while the LXX gives no support to the 
supposed original reading, for it has καὶ ἔθεντο αὐτὸν εἶναι ἀσεβῆ, 
with the variant εὐσεβῆ, which is plainly a secondary reading. 
ΑΥΣ΄ Θ' apud Field are silent. 

Lam. iii 20. Neither Rashi nor Aben Ezra (whose com- 
mentary on Lamentations, however, is rather slight) mentions 


' This whole sentence is omitted in the Fiirth Bible (anno 565 = 1805 a. D.). 
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a variant. The versions, Peshitta, Targum, LXX, and Vulgate, 
support the M.T. There is nothing in Field to support the 
“ukkun. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have already drawn tentatively (p. 402) the conclusion that 
the “kun tradition is not Masoretic (i.e. textual), but Midrashic 
(i.e. exegetical, or, more accurately, homiletic). This conclusion 
was based on the nature of the documents in which the da?a of the 
subject are contained ; it is supported further by the consideration 
of each passage in detail. There is no confirmatory evidence in 
favour of the ‘ original reading’ of Gen. xviii 22. Of Num. xi 15 
the utmost which can be said is that the reading of LXX B 
throws a slight doubt on the M.T. In Num. xii 12 the two 
‘original readings’ are impossible as readings, possible only as 
flights of homiletic fancy. In 1 Sam. iii 13 the M.T. is probably 
corrupt, and the tradition of the sopherim may be said to be no 
worse than the emendations of the Peshitta and the A.V. The 
reading restored in 2 Sam. xvi 12 is simply a homiletic fancy. 
The ‘ original reading’ alleged in the group of passages consisting 
of 2 Sam. xx 1; 1 Kings xii 16; 2 Chron. x 16 is merely a 
theological reflexion. A similar remark may be made regarding 
the group, Jer. ii 11; Hos. iv 7; Ps. cvi 20. In Ezek. viii 17 the 
obscurity of the heathen rite alluded to has opened the door to 
the play of fancy. In Hab. i 12 we get a very early and very 
daring homiletic flight ; that is all. In Zech. ii 12 [8] the meaning 
of the M. T. and of the ‘ original reading’ is the same in substance, 
only if we read Ὁ} we introduce a change of speaker between 
ssmbw and the end of the verse; no ‘reverence’ is saved by the wy 
of the M.T. As regards Mal. i 12 and 13 and Job xxxii. 3 the 
“ukkun tradition is simply theological comment. Mal. iii 8, 9 is 
an instance too obscure to be discussed further. Job vii 20 
is a difficult passage which the ‘original reading’ makes more 
difficult still. Lam. iii 20, according to the M.T., yields satisfactory 
sense, no other reading has any support from the versions. 

The whole evidence leads us back to the play of homiletic 
fancy on Zech. ii 12 [8] (Siphré, Mechilta, Tanhuma, Cod.Bab. Pet.) 
and to a parallel play of the same fancy on Num. xi 15; xii 12 
(printed and Yemen Masorah). The homiletic commentators found 
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parallels for these first three passages, and passage was linked 
with passage until the chain was long. Next the purpose of the 
list was misunderstood in some quarters and the list was introduced 
(but by no means invariably’) into Masoretic works, at first as 
an appendix*, Scholars like Aben Ezra, Ben Asher, and Ben 


Addereth protested against popular notions regarding #heun 
sopherim, but the list when once placed among the traditions of 
Masorah continued to be misunderstood and the effects of the 
mistake are with us to-day. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 


* Not in the Halle MS. of Ochilah. * Ben Asher. 


Note I. Dr. Schechter has pointed out to me that the number ‘ eighteen’ 
appears in Shemoth Rabba v 5 as the number of the places which the LXX 
translators ‘changed for Ptolemy the king.’ Elsewhere these alterations are 
reckoned at ' thirteen" or ‘fifteen, and not more than //leen instances are ever 
specified. From this and many other like facts ‘eighteen” would seem to be 
a merely symbolic number. 

Nore II. Dr. Schechter kindly allows me to make use of a MS in his own 
possession (Bamuidbar, paper, 23 lines to a page, τοῦ in. x 7fin., foll. aga) of the 
Midrash Haggadol, of which he is preparing an edition (‘ M. H. edited from Yemen 
MSS by S. S., Camb. University Press"). It is cited in Table VI as Mid. Gad. It 
agrees in the list (foll. job, 71a) of ##un passages in contents (but not in order) 
with Mechilia, except that it has r Kings xii 16 instead of ἃ Sam. xx 1, and that it 
omits Num. xi 15. This last passage should perhaps be added to the text of Mud. 
Gad, to make up the number eleven, for the Midrash ἐμ /oco (fol. 62 a, line 7) seems 
to base its comment on the reading orm. Unlike Meohilta the Midrash Haggadol 
adds in its list the ‘original reading’ of each passage. Like Yalu it cites with the 
formula, ‘ Similarly thou sayest* (Ow mmx Ὦ ΜΞΎ2). 
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TWO CHAPTERS OF ST. JOHN IN GREEK AND 
MIDDLE EGYPTIAN. 


THE manuscript from which the following texts are transcribed was 
acquired from Egypt some years ago by the British Museum, where it 
bears the number Or. 5707. It is by the kindness of Professor R. K. 
Douglas that I am permitted to publish it here. 

The MS consists of twelve conjugate leaves and one single leaf of 
parchment, making 26 pages, being quire r complete in eight leaves, 
and five of quire 4. A page, when complete, measured 27 x 23 cm. 
Scarcely one, however, is now intact ; worms or mice have often eaten 
far into the leaf, and damp and dirt have rendered several passages 
illegible. Beyond this, the MS is a palimpsest, and the texts here dealt 
with, being the earlier, are often further obscured by the later writing, 
of which the ink is much darker. 

The text is in two columns of 20 or 21 lines each, the height of 
a column varying from 183 to 213 cm. There are some nine to twelve 
letters in ordinary lines ; less where a clause ends. On palaeographical 
grounds the MS may be assigned to the sixth century. The script is 
a large upright uncial, of the type of the Cod. MarchaHtanus (Q) in the 
letters &, A, K, A; £2, π, W; but in €, O, C the forms are quite 
rounded, as in Cod. Dubl. rescript. (Z), or in Zoega’s class iii or iv’. 
The fragment shows those two distinguishing marks of the older Middle 
Egyptian MSS—the letter Gj with an extra backward curve in the tail, 
and the 6 in the upside-down position *. 

Initials are slightly enlarged, recede beyond the other lines, and are 
accompanied by a short horizontal stroke above them in the margin. 
No other ornament is found. 

The punctuation is difficult te reproduce with accuracy, owing to the 
condition of the MS. I have printed the colon—the sole stop that 
occurs—only where I could certainly see it. The Greek text has no 
breathings or accents; superlineation in the Coptic is rare, and has 

' Catal. Codd, Cops. tabb. II, III. 


2 Cf. Krall in Mitth. a. d. Samo. Rainer 1, 111, and Crum, Coptic MSS from the 
Fayytim p. 1. 
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been omitted here. It should, however, be noted that the TF has the 
stroke above it’, and that some short words with consonantal endings 
‘have the comma, e. g. ear’. i terminating a line is represented by 

a stroke, not now in every case visible ; and this system is preserved in 
the transcript. 

The older text consists of St, John’s Gospel iii 5 to ἵν 49 (bat wat 
iv 19-23 and 35-45 partially wanting), in Greek and 
former occupying the first, the latter the second column on each page. 
From the quire-marks we may assume that the volume originally began 
with this Gospel. Both Greek and Coptic texts are continuous in the 
MS: for the convenience of readers they are here broken up into 
paragraphs. 

Several fragments of similar bilingual MSS are known; the special 
interest of this one lies in the dialect of its Coptic text. That dialect is 
one of those classed together as ‘Middle Egyptian’; but whether it 
represents the idiom of the Fayyfim, or that of the Memphitic neigh- 
bourhood, cannot yet be decided, owing to the lack of any standard by 
which to recognize the distinguishing characteristics of these, It is 
probable that in early times a much larger number of spoken dialects 
existed in the Nile valley than our present written material erp oe 
That material shows us, at any rate, the Sa‘idic as the 
written idiom of all the southern districts, from Nubia* to beyond 
Thebes. Some fragments remain to exemplify its early northward 
spread over the province of the ancient dialect of Achmim*. Certain 
features differentiate slightly the MSS of Eshmunein from those of 
Thebes, but further down the river, at Taha near Minyeh, we meet 
with vestiges of another quite peculiar idiom‘. The district between 
this and the Fayyfm has produced nothing, beyond of course examples 
of the eventually all-pervading Bohairic ; but the Fayydm itself gives us 
not merely the so-called ‘ Fayyimic’ of countless legal, commercial, and 
private documents, but also several varieties of this, each showing the 
results of northern Bohairic influence in differing degrees®. Finally, 
before the Delta is reached we have the dialect of Memphis, which, 
though found further north, shows less of the Bohairic taint than does 
the language of some Fayyfim texts. 

The relationships of the Mid, Eg. dialects, as shown in their 4ferary 
(biblical, liturgical, &c.) as well as their documentary (deeds, letters, &c.) 


‘ Cf. Hyvernat Album p. 17, no. 50. 3 Cf. Recueil de Travaux xxi 223 ἢ, 
* e.g. a fragment of the Ep, of St. James in the British Museum, from Achmim, 
written in a Sa'idic idiom, but retaining distinct Achmimic features—features not 
wholly unknown even in some Sinuthian MSS. 
* Cf. Krall in Corp. Pap. Rain. 11. 99. 
* €.g. nos. vii, xiii, xxxix in Crum, /.c. 
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remains, to their Sa‘idic and Bohairic neighbours, are hard to state 
definitely. It appears to me clear, at any rate, that, as with the better 
known idioms, the language of the Mid. Egyptian literary texts has, for 
every-day usage, become more or less effete—especially as regards 
vocabulary. Its most characteristic words have been generally replaced 
by those corresponding in the greater dialects. 

The question, too, as to the number of Mid. Eg. Bible versions is 
still unsettled; nor does our present text assist much’ in its solution. 
The only MS giving any of the same passages in a Mid. Eg. dialect, 
Cod. Borg. Basm., no. 2, presents a text identical, but for a few 
slight phonetic differences, with ours. A comparison, on the other 
hand, of our text with the Sa‘idic and Bohairic versions? shows the 
balance of agreement somewhat in favour of the latter, both as regards 


vocabulary and syntax. While, for instance, the words ΔΑΆΟΙΠΙ, 
EXAOTW (answer), OT, CYEMEW, XITIHI, and the forms EAE TIN 
(epartin) and other Greek verbs and nouns, T, OC, εαπ, 
TEIT-, MXE are distinctively Bohairic, scarcely any occur which 


could be claimed as peculiar to the Sa‘idic. 

Yet these are but dialectical peculiarities, and cannot be said to 
separate one version from the others. Test-passages, however, to 
indicate the relation of our version to either the Bohairic or the 
Sa‘idic, are rare. The most important is in ch. iii 31, where it agrees 
with the Bohairic in adding the words ‘who is above everything’ ; 
and in iv 17 the Coptic (though not the Greek) again agrees with the 
Bohairic in omitting ‘to him’; but in several other passages (where 
the Sa‘idic is not extant for comparison) the collation given below 
shows that it differs from the Bohairic. It would appear, therefore, not 
to agree wholly with either of the two major versions. 

In most important points the Coptic text closely follows the readings 
of the parallel Greek text ; as in iii 13 in omitting the addition, in iii 25 
by reading ‘ Jew’ sing., in iii 27 by preserving the ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, in iii 34 in 
the reading ὁ θεός, in iv 9 by adding οὐ yap συνχρῶνται, and in iv 23 the ἐν 
πνεύματι at the end. On the other hand, in iv 14 ἐγώ, and in iv 35 ἔτι, 
omitted in the Greek, are rendered by the Coptic; while in iv 17 αὐτῷ, 
inserted in the Greek, is absent from the Coptic. 

The Mid. Eg. text is in many points interesting for itself, and shows 
the following unknown or rare forms :— 

1 Zoega, l.c., p. 149. 

* What is available of the former version is to be found in Woide’s Appendtx dc., 
79 Β΄; Tuki’s Rudimenta, 183; Maspero’s Etudes, I, 280 ff.; von Lemm’s Bruchstiche, 
20 ff. ; deg. Zeitschr., 1886, 104; Pleyte and Boeser’s Manssenits coptes, 74; Brit. 


Mus., MSS Or. 4717 (6), and Or. 3579 B (35). For the latter, Horner’s (Clar. Press) 
edition of course suffices, 
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1. EALEGHI*. In iii 5 this=Greek ἐὰν μή͵ Sa'id. ETT AR-, Boh. 
SA TYTELRL-; in iii 13 it has €- following and=Greek εἰ μή, Sa'id. 
EISLHTE!, Boh. EAHA €-. I have not met with the word elsewhere. 
It is no doubt connected with the ARAKROM ARE in Zoega, Catul,, 
609, ἢ. 8 (vid. Erman, Aeg. Z., xxxii 130). 

2, €9,0%4 IcTe- In iii 19 this=Greek μᾶλλον... ἢ, Said. ?, 
Boh. LA AAON EP,OTE-. (In iv 1 it=Greek §, Said. €9,0°F€-, 
Boh, €9,0°TE.) It is a variant of Ε, ΟὟΔ. ICAE, Zoega, Lc. 151, 
154, 156%, 

4. KEC (and perhaps KEEC). In iii 16, 21, iv 8, 15 this = Sa‘id. 
XEKAC or €-, Greek and Boh, ἵνα, 9,12. The same form is found 
in a Mid, Eg. fragment of Romans xi in the British Museum. 

4. A&MP and AATic. The first of these forms has not been 
before noticed. It occurs in iii 13, 27, 32, iv 27, where it=Greek 
οὐδείς or οὐδέν, Sa‘id, ARAL, Boh. 9,At; while AATIC in iy 33= 
Greek τις, Sa'id. and Boh. OA, OWS, though elsewhere (St. Matt. 
xiii 34, Mark viii 30, ix 8, 9°) it=ov8els, μηδείς, Said. ALA, Boh. 9,Al. 
AAMT is also found in a Berlin fragment, P. 5569, in St. John i 3, 
where it=Greek οὐδέν͵, Sa'id. ASA, Boh. 9,At. 

5. GEAMOVWT in iii «8 τε μονογενής, Sa‘idic compounds of GJHPE 
omit the p(A). 

6, £220) in iv 16 is the imperative of RRAGE. 


It remains for me to draw attention to some of the scribe’s errors in 
the Coptic text. 

In iii 18 TA for UTA, in iv6 TESA for NT ELY,H, in ivr 
MECW for MEGCW, in iv 27 RRA perhaps for μέν, in iv 46 ET ATT E- 
for ETAYTpe-. Whether the peculiar forms OWSAEI "Ιουδαῖος, 
OWIAES, ΡΟ ΕΔ. ᾿Ιουδαία are to be regarded as errors may be 
doubted ", 

Of the more recently written text—in Coptic—it must for the present 
suffice to say that it is divided into two parts; the first consisting ot 
arithmetical tables, somewhat similar to those in Baillet’s Greek MS= 
(Méms. de la Miss. franz. au Caive, IX), the second giving formulas 
referring to the calculation of various dry measures, 


\ The Sa'id, form would be *ERREWE. 

3 This shows that Peyron’s emendation, Lex. 341, was superfluous, 
1 Méms, Inst, Egypt., ΤΙ. 

* In Rom. ii (fragm. in Brit. Mus,) the form O°¢TAE] occurs. 
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[NoTE ON THE CHAPTER-DIVISIONS IN THE GREEK TEXT, 
PP. 422, 424, 430. 


It will be noticed that the Greek text of the fragment here published 
has at three points, iii 19 iv 1 iv 45, chapter-headings: a word of 
explanation about them may be advantageous to prevent misconception. 
They do not in the MS occur continuously with the text, but are in 
each case at the top of a page (as in the Greek uncials A N Z), and 
refer therefore not necessarily to the exact verse at which they stand, but 
only to some verse on that page. The exigencies of printing prevented 
their being placed in the margin: but they have been distinguished by 
special type. 

They correspond exactly to a system of τίτλοι or chapter-divisions 
which is found in some of the most ancient MSS of the Gospels, 
ACNRZ, all of the fifth or sixth century. According to this system 
St. Matthew has 68 chapters, St. Mark 48, St. Luke 83, St. John 18, as 
follows: a περὶ τοῦ ἐν Κανᾷ γάμου, β΄ περὶ τῶν ἐκβληθέντων ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ, 
y περὶ τοῦ Νικοδήμον καὶ Ἰησοῦ, δ΄ περὶ καθαρισμοῦ ζήτησις, ε΄ περὶ ris 
Σαμαρείτιδος, ζ΄ περὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ βασιλικοῦ, and soon. Some Coptic MSS 
(see Horner’s edition I liv &c.) give this as an alternative system, 
under the title ‘the great chapters’: though in St. John by adding 
two titles at the end (after the Greek 18th) they raise the total to 20. 
Putting together the evidence of these Coptic MSS and of our sixth- 
eentury bilingual fragment with what is known or conjectured of the 
place of writing of some at least of the group AC N RZ, it certainly 
looks as if this chapter system had some connexion with Alexandria. | 


Ee€2 
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III. 5. ΔΜῊΝ ἈΜῊΝ AEP COI EAN MH TIC FENNHOH εξ YAATOC Kal 
ΤΊΝΕΣ OY AYNATAI EIceADEIN εἰς THN BaciAelan Toy BY 6. τὸ 
TETENNHMENON ΕΚ THC CApKOC Capz ECTIN Kal TO ΓΕΓΕΝΝΗΜΕΝΟΝ EK 
ΤΟΥ TINC TINA E€CTIN ἢ. MH @AYMACHC OTI ΕἸΠῸΝ COl AGI YMAC 
TENNHOHNAL ἀνώθεν 8. TO TINA ὑπὸ θέλει TINE] KAI THN 
Q@WNHN AYTOY akoyelc AAA οὐκ OAC πῦθεν EpyEeTAl Kal TOY 
ὙΠΆΓΕΙ OYTOC €CTI TAC Ὁ TETENNHMENOC EK TOY TINC g. [4π|ε- 
KpiOH Ni[KOJAHMOC [kal εἶιπεν ἀγίτω πΊως Ay[NaTal] TayTa [rEN]ecBal 
το. [Δπ]εκριίθη © iC] [κδ]ν εἰπίεν aly[t@] cy εἰ ὁ διδδοκᾶλος TOY THA 
KAl TAYTA OY γινώυσκεις 11. AMHN AMHN λεγὼ COI OTI Ὁ OIAAMEN 
AAAOYMEN KAl Ὁ EWPAKAMEN MAPTYPOYMEN KAl THN MAPTYPIAN Ἡμῶν 
oy AamBaneTe 12. Εἰ TA ETITEIA ΕἸΠῸΝ YMIN KAI OY TrCTEYETE 
πῶς EAN ETO YMIN TA ETIOYpANIA {πιστεγΐετε 13. [Kat oyAleic 
ANAB[EBH|KEN €1c TION O]YpANON €[I| MH ὁ εκ TOY οὐράνου KaTABAC 
o YC ΤΟΥ ANOY 14, KAl KABWC MWYCHC YYWCE” TON OcIN EN TH 
ἐρημω" OYT@C Ὑψωθηνδι Aer TO” YN TOY ANOY 15. INA TAC 
Ὁ TICTEYON εἰ AYAYTON EYH ZQOHN AIGNION 

τό. OYTWC TAP HPATTHCEN Ὁ BC TO” KOCMON Ὅτε TON YN AYTOY 
TON MONOTENH EAWKE EINA TAC ὁ πιστεύων EIC AYTON MH ἀπόληται 
dAA €YH ZWHN AIGDNION 17. OY fap atectelAen ὃ OC TON YN 


A collation of the Greek text, using Tischendorf’s afparafus crificus with some 
corrections, gives the following results, The reading of the MS occupies the first 
place in each instance, 

iii 5. τοῦ θεοῦ : so NCABLTAAT and nearly all other authorities; τῶν οὐρανῶν R* 
511, Evst. 26, al. pauc., ¢ m, and some patristic quotations, 

6. capt ἐστιν : so most authorities; 161, most Old Latin MSS and Syr.**™ add 
quia de carne natum est. Similarly after πνεῦμά ἐστιν the same authorities add gue 
deus spiritus est, Syr." adds only the second clause. 

8, «ai ποῦ: so NBL and most authorities; ἢ ποῦ A, 511, most Old Lat. ovrTos : 
so MS, for οὕτω, ἐκ τοῦ πνεύματος : so most authorities; ἐκ τοῦ ὕδατος καὶ τοῦ 
πνεύματος δὲ, many Old Lat. (a ὁ ¢ ff? m), Θγτ. κατ. sin 

10. ὁ Ἰησοῦς δὲ 69, and a few other cursives ; Ἰησοῦς ABL &c, The MS reading 
is uncertain, but there are some indications that it had ὅ. 

12, οὐ πιστεύετε : 50 most authorities, including Sah,; οὐκ ἐπιστεύσατε EH, a few 
cursives, Boh., Syr.e"- πιστεύετε: so T° A} fF*/, Boh., Sah.; πιστεύσετε MABEL 
&e.; πιστεύσητε GHKMTA'll 1, 22, 28, 69, 124. 

13. ἀνθρώπου : so, without addition, NBLT® 33, Sah.; +64 ὧν ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ATAAIE 
&c., Old Lat., Vulg., Syr. omn., Arm, The Bohairic MSS are very evenly divided_— 

14. Μωυσῆς: so NBKLST® 33 &c.; Μωσῆς AEGHMUVIAA &c, 

15. εἰς abrdv: so NT'AAII &c., most Old Lat.; ἐν αὐτῷ BT*, best Vulg. MSS; 
ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ L; én’ αὐτόν A, avavroy; so MS, by dittography. ἔχῃ : so SBL’ 

I, 22, 33,118, 124, 161, 209, a f, Syr."- Ραὶ. Boh., Sah.; ἔχει EFHMS; μὴ ἀπόληται» 
ἀλλ' ἔχῃ ΑΓΔΛΠ &c., bee f' gl g, Vulg., Syr.s Peed bark. 

16, αὑτοῦ: so N°ALT® and nearly all authorities; om. N*B. εἰς αὐτόν : som 
most authorities; ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ L; ἐπ' αὐτόν ΤΊ ἔχῃ: so the older uncials and Text-— 
Rec. ; ἔχει EFHMIA &c. 


4 ἃ. 
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Ill. 5. XEP, ARKH ρδλλήήπ. FAW AKUMMA MEK XE- 
ECALEAHH! MCEXTIEOVE! ERAA ONOTALAT MLMOVTTMNA 22- 
SLLNYCLALM MLMAY εἰ ECDOCM ETAKLETppa πτὰ HT: 
6. tixna εβδίλ o|ntcapz owcalpyl|ne avw nixna 
e8ar (onneninta [ov]ittane 7. seme[Ale[Arearloy 
xe[aixac mex] χερι πε ποε]χπετηπο[ 1] nxecan 
8. NENMA αἀδοπ! EMRE ETED Ney ATW TEYCALK 
CAKCWTERR EALC AAA NKCAOTN EM XEACITHOT 
e8ar tow T aqnegh [erwn] terre τρίη novjan 
m&r tvorknag [Kar] oasitita 9. AYEAOTW 
Mxe MIKOAHRZRLOC Nexeq Meg’ χεπῶς OVANa Arse 
MTENE! cyOOm! το. AQEAOTW NXE IHC Mexeq mec: 
xent[alkne ces, [aenicjpA aww πηι a]kcaovn 
ἌΧ. Δ ἢν εἰ τι. SAgent oasefn]n Paw BIIREC 
[mex] χεπεζεποδο[υπ) PIIIAS Tenagex[t] ἀλλο 
aew netien|nes edaqy mrTaq nfie|TenedAsreT pH 
PLIPAT ACO TENRLETALETPH TETENXI 22 922C 
em 12. EWXE NAKED! AIXAovT NETEM ΔΑΠΕῚ εἴ- 
EeATCTE SIT πῶς AlganxenaTtnn n[e}ren TeTelt- 
EATICTECENT 1. 2CW AUMEAANT GH E9,AHI 
ΕἼ ΠΗ ExreqH eneTagq: ERarA ONTHH NOyHAD 22- 
TIAW A221" 14. ABW KATA TOH ETARRUWTCHC XICI 
ILTUD AY OITEPHRROC NTEID,H OWT Mcexic! 22- 
TayHAr semtAwarr rg. Ota οὐδ mBr ετπελπι- 
CTECIN EAA’ Myx! ποζώπρ, Maysemntes,’ 

16. Ter VapTe TOK ETAPfT RrEAA NKOCLLOC 
PLIILC OWCTE NEGWHAL MEqRROMOTENHC AaqTelq: 
Kee[c ofwart A(t et πελπιοτεντιτί[ελ]δο πα τ ε[ ee} 
TaK& srdAd\{4 ποχῇ mowswinyp, mayalelneo, 17. 
mapfT lap] en Taowa seneqaHaAr en[Ko]c22oc’ 
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AYTOY Εἰς TON KOCMO™ INd KPINE! TON KOCMON MAA νὰ COOH ὁ KOCMOC 
δι δυίτ)ου 18. Ο πιοτεύων εἰς AYTON OY ΚρΙινεέτδι. δὲ μὴ 
TICTEYWN HAH KEKPITAI OT! OY ΜῊ πεπιςτεγίκεν] εἰς τὸ ON[OAA TOly 
mono|renoyc] ΤΥ Toy [Oy] 19. AYTH δὲ ECT H Kpicic ὅτι TO 
Φως EAHAYGEN εἰς τίον] KOCMON [kal HE JaTTHca™ [ot ANJOT μδλίλον TO] 
οκοίτος 4 τῖο φῶς [HN γὰρ alyTw™ [πονηρὰ τὰ epra] Ar ΖΉΤΗΣΙΣ 
ΠΕΡῚ ΚΑΘΑΡΙΣΜΟΥ: 20. Tac FAP O Φδγλὰ πρδοοὼν MICE! τὸ 
PWC KAI OYK ἔρχετὰι πρὸς Tw MWC INA MH EAETXOH TA ξργὰ AyTOY 
21, Ὁ Δὲ ποιῶν THN ἀληθειδ EpyeTA) πρὸς TO ac INA φάνερώθη 
TA ἐργὰ AYTOY OT! EN θῶ ECTIN E1pracMeENA 

22, Μετὰ TaYTA ηλθὲν ὁ ἴδ Kal] οἱ μάθητδι [δυ]τίου [ele] THN 
WOYAAIAN THN Kal Eke! AlETPIBEN MET δύτω" KAI EBATITIZE™ 23- HN 
AE Kal I@ANNHC BATITIZCON EN AIN® efryc TOY οὀΐλεινμα" OT! yAalTal 
πολλὰ [HN] ekel Kal [TAlperinonTo [κ͵Ἶδι eBartTizo [τ]ο 24. ὉΠΟΥ͂ 
rap [HN] BeBAHMeNoc εἰς THN [dp]y[A]akHn © []Ἰωᾶννης 

25. ΕΓΕΝΕΤΟ OYN ZHTHCIC EK τῶ MAGHTON IWANNOY META IOYASIOY 
ΠΈΡΙ KABAPICMOY 26. KAl HAGON πρὸς TO” I@ANNHN KAl ΕἸΠῸΝ 
ayTW paBBel Oc HN META COY TIE]pAN TOY JOPAANOY ὦ CY MEMAPTY- 
ΡΗΚΔΟ ἸΔΟῪ OyTolc] BarrTizer Kal πάντες epyo[N]ral πρὸς ay{TjoN 
27. ΔΠΈΚΡΙΘΗ τω δίννης Kal ENTEN OY AYNATAI ANOC AaMBANEIN δῷ 
EAYTOY OYAEN EAN MH H AEAOMENON δγτίω εκ TOY] OY|PANOY 


17. αὐτοῦ: so ATAATI, Old Lat., Vulg., &c.: om. NBLT® 1, 22, 118, 209, 262, 
Sah. κρίνει : so MS, for κρίνῃ. 

18. ὁ δὲ μή: so ALT'TAAT &c., Old Lat., Vulg., &c.: 560m. NB? οὐ μή: 
μὴ alone all authorities, 

1g. οἱ... σκύτος; so generally; οἱ ἀ, ἠγάπησαν τὸ σκύτος μᾶλλον δὲ. αὐτῶν 
πονηρά: so ΝΑΒΟΚΙΤΡΌΛΠ; πονηρὰ αὐτῶν EFHMSVTA. 

20. τω: so MS, for ré, τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ: so NBLT*TAA &c.; αὐτοῦ τὰ ἔργα 
AKO; +61 πονηρά ἐστιν LA 13, 33, Boh. 

at, τὰ ἔργα abrod: so LU 33, 69, most Old Lat.; αὐτοῦ τὰ ἔργα Me (NF om, the 
passage by error) ABT” &c. 

23. Ἰωάννητ: so generally; ὁ Ἰωάνης B, 

a4. ὅπου: so ΜΒ, [ογ οὔπω. 4 ᾿Ιωάννης: so SCALTAAT &c.; ὁ om, &*B Evst. 47. 

25. οὖν : so generally ; δέ N* 47, Boh., Syr.™ (4rnois: so generally; συνζή- 
rnos δὰ" (probably from οὖν ὑήτησιε). ‘ladwvov: so generally; τῶν ᾿'Ιωάνου B, 
Ἰουδαίου : so NCABLTAA*I*, Syr.!™-; Ἰουδαίων N*G AID’, the Ferrar group, Old 
Lat., Vulg., Syr.°*", Boh. 

26. ἦλθον... εἶπον: so generally; ἦλθαν... εἶπαν B*, ἰδού: so D 1, 209; 
ide generally. 

27. ἀφ' ἑαυτοῦ : so LA, the Ferrar group, Syr, P° »rt- αὶ Boh.; om. generally 
αὐτῷ : the Ferrar group adds ἄνωθεν. 


| 
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Kec net ]pen en{xocaroc] ard[a κες τ εἸπκοίολαος 
πΔ.})» [644]. 
[2 lines lost.] 

nceneTo,en edAsqy em NH ae Tag στεπεπελπιο- 
TECIN EAA EM OHAH ATTEN EdAaq χελαπειελ- 
NCTE CM ENAEM AATMErAnovwr πτὰ PT το. Net 
AENE πριεπ XEANOVCAIN Δα EX AKI ENKOCRLOC Δ 
AMMAWALE ACALEAAL TKERRTC E€9,0%S& ICTENOTANT 
xenevo,Anofer] Tap nao, jawne ao. οὐδ rR: 
T[ap] etTergwh eqoav qaractT agnoraint δίνω 
SLI9EN! ManNowait Kec xenmowcage ἰδὲ», ποῦν 
ar. NH AE NTA eTIAr πτζαλεῆ gaqy aalnowa li: 
xec m[tTelneqs,Anfowr] ovwinyp, e&far] xeagqerro[+] 
Q22OT" 

2. azreiticanes] ae agqr mxfe] Inc eastnfeqera- 
OHTHC] ENKED,! τὰ TOCIAEL’ ATW AWN! AAALET 
NELLET ATW NAqPRWKERLTIE’ 23. MAAETIKEIWA It- 
MHC AE 9,wY MAgCPAWKERATIE οπεπ OATECAAIRL' 
AENCOTANOTATA MAMA TC MRIMPECNE ACW MAM HOT 
DMAALY ECXIXWKERL™ a4. NERANATOVS,JOC! Tap 
πιωλππης Eg, owen [ε]πε Teka. 

25. ACU OSI MXE OVZHTHCIC OCTE NMRLAOHTHC 
πιωδππης 2efoviafer] et βεζογτεβδ' 26. & few 
[awh garjwan[nnc π]εχεν nfeq] xepaKRr πη evrerntag 
NEMREK OIMEK(/paav'] settiopaannc MH eTAaKe[A} 
SLETPH [2 or 3 let.] EeTRHTY [Ic qf pewKerr [aww] 
cenHoe [qaraq] THAOT 2. afqedAosw] πχζε 
Δ {ππη0}]} xexsraanagoaee, πτεπλωλαὶ xrrant 
εβδλ grraty ovszety δτα τεάλτεις neq εβδὰλ 


1 So in Matt. xiii 48 (Bouriant). 
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28, aytjoi ymei[c mot] mapty[peilre oT! εἰπὸν OYK εἰμεὶ Ὁ KE AAA OTF 
alrtjectaAme[Noc] εἰμὶ εμίπρο]οθεν [εκειΪνογ' 29. [0 εχίων τὴν 
[NyY|MHN νυμίφιο]ς Ec[TIN] O AE Φιλοὺ TOY ΝΥΜΦΙΟΥ ECTIN O εὐτηκὼς 
KAl AKOYGON AYTOY YAPA YAIPE! διὰ THN C@NHN TOY NYMC>IOY* AYTH 
oy Ἡ YAPA H EMH πεπληρωτδι" 30. EKEINON ΔΕΙ AYZANEIN EME δὲ 
€AATTOY COAL 

21. 0 ANWOEN EPYOMENOC ETTANW πάντων ECTIN Ὁ [ON EK τηΐς 
ru[c] [ex THC γης εἶστι Kal EK THC THC λάλει Ὁ EK TOY OYNOY 
ἐρχόμενος ETTANG) TIANTO)” ECTIN 32. Ὁ EWPAKEN KAI HKOYCEN 
TOYTO MAPTYpel Kal THN MAPTYPIAN ayTOY oyAeIc λάμίθλἼνει" 
33. 0 AaBan ayToy [TH]N mMapTypia~ [ec]dpari[cen] oT! ὁ BC [ἀληθΊης 
ΕΟΤΙ 34. [ON γὰ]ρ ἀπευίτε)λείν ο Oc] τὰ pHMaTa TOY BY λάλει 
Oy fap ΕΚ ΜΕΤΡΟΥ διδῶσιν O BC TO TINA’ 35. Ὁ ΠΉΡ Δγὰπὰ TON 
YN ΚΑΙ TlANTA δεδῶκεν EN ΤῊ YEIPEl AYTOY 36. ὁ πιοτεγὼ" εἰς 
TON YN €YEl ΖΏΗΝ διωνιῦν" O AE ἀπειθὼν TO YO OYK OWeral 
ZWHN AAA H OprH TOY BY MENE! ETT AYTO™ 

IV. τ. ὧς OYN EfNw 0 ic [E. ΠΕΡῚ THE EA)MAPITI[AOZ.] [oT]i HKoycA— 
for calpicaio: [oti] TE πλειοῖνδ]ς μαθητὰς [More Kal Bartrizer H 


1A τ NHC 2, KAITOITE Τὸ ayTOC Οὐκ eEBaTTTIZEN’ AAA’ OF MABHTAI 
ΔΥΤΟΥ" 3. ἌΦΗΚκΕΝ ΤῊΝ Ιλ ἂν" KAI ATTHAGEN TIAAIN €IC τὴν 
γδλιλδιὰν 


28, pol: so ΑΒΏΘΚΙΤΡ ἃς, ; om. NEFHMVI, εἶπον ; so generally; εἶπον ἐγώ 
B; ἐγὼ εἶπον Τὴ "4. Syrr οὐκ εἰμί: so Dal, Syr.™"; οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐγώ NABLT® ἃς. 

20. ἐστίν after νυμφίου: so MS, by scribe’s mistake. αὐτοῦ: so generally; 
ἐξ places after ἑστηκώς. 

31. 6 ὧν ἐκ: so generally; ὁ δὲ ὧν ἐπί Κ΄,  ἐἑπάνω πάντων ἐστίν : so NSABLT® 
ΔΛΗ, ¢ fg q, Vulg., Syr.Pee™ bark μα]. Boh.; om. ND 1, 22, 118, α be ἢ 1, ϑγτ. oer 

32. 6: so NBDLT® 1, 22, 33, 118, 209, α 6 εἰ, Syr.™", Boh. ; καὶ 6 ΑΓΔΛΗ͂, ε 77 
& 9, Vulg., Θ᾿. τιον, bark. γχοῦτο ; so ABLT® &c.; om. ND 1, 2a, 28, 118, ab e fF? |, 
Boh., Syr.o™™ pesh. 

34. δίδωσιν ὁ Oeds: so ΛΟ ΔΛΗ, most Old Lat., Vulg., Syr., Boh.; ὅ ϑεῦς om. 
RBC*LT® 1, 93, be fl 

35. δέδωκεν : so generally; ἔδωκεν DK. χεῖρει: so MS, for χειρί. 

36. 6... ya: so generally; ἵνα ὁ... ἔχῃ D. ἃ δὲ ἀπειθῶν : so NCABCDLT? 
&c.; δέ om. Nt ae 71. (anv: so NABCDT® &c.; τὴν ζωήν EFHLM &e. 
μένει ἐπ' αὐτὸν : so generally; ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν μένει δὲ b, 

ἵν΄. ὁ Ἰησοῦτ: so ΠΑ Ι, 22, 118, 209, ab ce 771, Vulg., 5 γτ. κατ. Pe, Boh. ; ὁ κύριον,» 
ABCLT? &c., fg, Syr.™  #: so generally; om. AB*GLTI. 

3. ᾿Ιουδαίαν ; so generally; + γῆν D1, 13, 69, 106, 124, α ὃ ε 1. πάλιν: som 
NB'CDLMT® 1, 33, 69, 124, 346, a bce f ff 4, Vulg., Boh., Syr.c2* εἴην pest-; om_— 
AB*TAATI &c., Syr,berk- 
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OTN 14. NTATEM AE TETENEARRETDPH NHI 
XEAIKZC KEMANAK EMME NCC ἀλλὰ. AvT AOA! 
SAKWY MAREL ET MARAKET aga. NH ETE TUEAHRT 


nTatTyY mTagqne n[nalraeanntT neq AuA ae mTE 
niitatTaeAnRT NeTog! edeTY eqcwTesr edaq’ 
oNtowsrAeq: wgagqveqr etKReTecarn NTE ππᾶταε- 
AHHT Ter oF Ne πάλεωι aqxwk ERar 30. 9.WT 
mene] etTareces xfi]cr anak ae nraefe]Ri[a] 

31. NeTag: e[Rar] osanxifcr qorjxenow[an m1] 
Wre]Rar ale oranxelot oweRar] ofaatixes, ine] 
aww aqgex: char osankeor nerTagr char orenN- 
AICY YCATIXICI QL€LMMAT THAOT 32. ΠΕΤ ΔΕ πεν 
er\aqy δύω MeTagqcaTsrey πεὶ metT[eAlereT pr 
ILIIAG ATW Tey AreT lareTpH [eesvam] AAP x! 
BI. II BC 33. ΠΗ ETAYXI NTEYRRETRRLETPH ACIEA- 
chparizi aeavzagq xebf ovanreme 44. Π[Η] tap 
ΕτΑΦῚ talvaq] nngex: afte PT] netyqgex: 
[1.244] ov Tap ρποζα[η em garedt Ὁ senenita 
35. πίωτ᾽ sent eengHar avw δίωβ] πιϑιὶ aqrerroy 
ED,AHI emtegq o [1x] 36. NETEATICTETIN AE ENQHAL 
OCANTEY Novwitp, Mysenes, NHae nTaq eT([ely- 
NEATUCTESIN ENQMHAI EM ππεαπεν Efwite, 2A 
OCGWNT NTE PT πετ πεαίωπι o,rxuw¢" 

IV. 1. ΕἸ ΔΕ ΑΙ NXE IHC XEATCWTERR MxE MIds- 
PICEOC XEAIHC KW MEY MOFATA ARARRAGHTHC ΔΎΩ 
AKEYPFAWKERRK E9,0CR ICTEIWAMIMHC 2. KETOITE 
IHC NTA Em Mag fxawKEeas” AAAS MERLAOKTHC 
3 NAAT Aqkw NTSIOTIAEsA πος δίῳ NAAM Att 
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4. ἔδει AE AyTO™ διέερχεοθδι διὰ THC Camapetac 5: ἘΡΧχετδι 
OYN εἰς πΌλιν τὴς CamapelAac λεγόμένην Ἂυὐχὰρ TIAHCIO™ τοῦ 
χώριου OY εδῶκεν ιἀκωβ ICH τῶ γὼ ΔΥΤΟΥ" 6. HN δε 
ekel ΠΉΓΗ TOY Ιἀκώβ' O OYN IC KAIKO-THIAK@C εκ THC OAOITTOpIAC 
exadicen ὄγτως em! TH ΠΉΓΗ" Wpa ἦν ὡς eKTH’ ἡ. €pyera 
r[y]NH εκ THC camApeldc ANTAHCAl γὙδωρ' λέγει aYTH ὁ TC AOC μοι 
ΠΊΕΙΝ 8. O| TAP MABHTAI AYTOY ATIEAHAYOEICAN EIC THN ΠΌΛΙΝ INA 
Tpodac aropac@ci~*  —g. λέγει OYN AYT@ H FYNH H CAMAPEITIC πῶς 
cy toysaioc wn malp emoy] mein [διτῆεις rynai[kloc camapi[Tidjoc 
OYCHC’ OY FAP CYNYP@” TAI HOYAAIO! CaMapITAIC* To, ἀπέκριθη iC 
Kal ΕἸΠῈΝ AYTH H εἰδειῦ THN δώρελν TOY BY Kal TIC ECTIN O λεγῶν 
CO} AOC ΜΟΙ TEIN’ CY AN HTHCAC AYTO™" ΚΔΙ EAG@KEN AN CO! YACOP ZN" 
11. λέγει δύτω H γΓΎΝΗ" KE OYTE ANTAHMA Ἔχει KAI τίο] Φρεὰρ 
ec{ti~] ἰΒδθγ' ποθὲν Ουν εχεισ τὸ γδὼρ τὸ ζῶν" 12. MH CY 
MEIZWN εἰ TOY TipC ἡμῶν ιἀκωβ OcTIC εδώκεν H[MIJN TO ᾧρεδρ [kal] 
ayToc εξ ayToy emien Kal oF [y]io! ayToy’ Kall Tla Opemalta ay]roy” 
13. [atrek]piOH ὁ TC [kal εἰἶπὲν ay[TH Tralc O πιίνω]ν εκ TOY [yAa}roc 
Toy[Toy| διψίηςει] [πϑλι]ν 14. OC A AN TH εκ TOY YAaTOC OY 
εγὼ δώσω AYTW OY MH AIPYHCH EIC TON AINA ἀλλὰ TO YAP ὁ δωζῶ 
ayTw [re|wHceTal εν ayTw πΉΓΗ yAaToc ἰδλλομενου [elc ZOo}HN 


4. Zapapeias; so ABE*FGHK &c,; Σαμαρίας NCDE*LTA. Similarly where the 
word occurs elsewhere. 

5. ob: so C*DLMS 1, 28, 33, 157, 209; 6 NABC’T’TAAT &c. Ἰωσήφ: so 
generally ; τῷ Ἰωσήφ NB. 

6. καικο--[πιακὼς : so MS, for κεκοπιακώς, by 2 common mis-spelling. ἐκάθισεν; 
so this MS alone; ἐκαθέζετο all other authorities. ἐπὶ τῇ πηγῇ : so generally; ἐπὶ 
τὴν πηγήν 1.. ᾿ 3 

7. : so generally; ris γυνή δὲ δ, Boh,, Sah, mei: so SSAB*C°TAAT ἂς; 
πεῖν B*B*C*DL, 

8, ἀπεληλύθεισαν : so generally; ἀπῆλθον L. 

g. οὖν; so N°PABCDLT® &c., Old Lat,, Vulg., Sah., Syr.b*™; om, N*V* 1, ΟΣ, 229, 
Syr.cer- tia. pests Boh. Σαμαρεῖτις : so ΑΒΓΔΛΠ &c.; Zapapiris NCDLT®. Similarly 
with Σαμαρείτιδος. πεῖν: so N*AB*C*DLT®; πιεῖν N°B'C*"TAAD Sc. οὗ... 
Σαμαρίταιτ : so N*ABCLT? &c.; om. N*D a be. 

10, ἢ «des; so MS, for ef ἤδεις (so also A), meiv: 50 N°AB'CS δὲς, ; πεῖν N*B* 
ΟΡΌΚΤ", 

11. ἦ yur}: so generally; ἐκείνη R*; om. B. οὖν: so ABCLT® &c.; om. RD, 
abe ff? I, Syr,o: δα. pesh- Sah, 

12. dors: so δὲ ; ὅς all other authorities, 

13. ὃ Ἰησοῦτ: so ΛΠ"; ὁ om. NABCDLT?® &c, 

14. bs & ἂν πίῃ : so generally; ὁ δὲ πίνων N*D, οὐ μή : 50 generally; μή om. D. 
διψήσῃ: so C*AIT ἄς, ; διψήσει NABDLMT'T. ὃ δώσω: so ABCLTAAT; ὁ ἐγὼ 
δώσω ΌΜΤΡΟ, most Old Lat., Vulg., Syr.D**t- pal: 
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Aq EDANI ETTAAIA ES: 4. Meow ae edaqne 
ποςοῖπὶ ERAA ONTCARApIs 

5. SI OFM ED,AHT COCNOAIC NTE TCALRRApPIA ENEC- 
λεῖπε ceocap 9,4:tlelnniog,: erafraxew]& Tere miw- 
cum neguar 6. N[elowan ownHthK ae sesefevs te 
NTE Kw IHC OTN ETAYO,IcI Exxag! SITE IH 
AqGosrzac NMTESIKH SIxenT(MHTH πείππεν) mxen 
canfe] 7. acr mxe olvcotent] chad ONTCZAarApIA 
EMRED IRA MEXE IHC Mec’ KEAvIC TAacu’ 8, πεὸ- 
SLAOHTHC TAP MEATYH ED,AKI ETMOAIC KEC ποεαψὼπ 
I1P,E9,pHOvr 9 Texec own meq mxe Tcp tear 
HCLARLAPITHC XEMWC NTAK EMTEKOVIAE KEACTIN 
NCERLAT MTAT E2MAK OCVCOIAAI MCARLAPITHC’ 
SREACMIOVIAE! TAP ARALECTOD, AKITMICALRAPITHC 
10. AYEAOSW NMxe IHC Mexeq Mec’ χεεπεδλοδοῖ 
nfawpes ntTe Pf aww KEMi2gn NETXW *2224C NE 
XEATIC NTACW NTA οι MAACEACTIM MUMATIE 
[nq] πε nov[erav] musty, τι. Nexe Teper 
neq] xenoc [ovac] savzan[ Te [3 or4let.] av ΠῚ Δ ΓΚ 
aw] τα [ὦ] wink] merase πωπρ, OK aqiteK char 
TWIT 12 AUK NTEK οὐπλ σ τὰκ eEraxw8K nen[rwT 
Mer nTagqt nent ttregwt δὼ ntTagqg pw mécw 
ERAarA NOHTcHe senmeqo Ast arntneTYWentg 2- 
rT τ᾿ 13. AYEAOCW MxE INC Nexey MEC’ XEOCAM 
miki etnecw eRadr [po jeareienawe q{rjerks am x4. 
TH ae etTrecw eERArA Sxenarae efreTeIy meg 
anak nneqr&s mayaeneo, δλλὰ. πλαδυ eTneteig 
Mey ANAK EECWM Πρ Τὰ MOCNHTH BURKS EC- 
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δι[ων]ιον' 15. λέγει [προς] ayTon [ηὶ ΓΥΝΗΪ Ke δοίς mot τόυτὸ 
τὸ ἰγδωρὶ ina ΜῊ διψίωϊ μηδὲ ερχοίμδιϊ ἰενθαδε δἰντλίεινὶ 
τό. λέγει AYTH O IC Ὑπάγὲ WNHCON COY τὸν ἀνδρὰ Kal ελθε 
ENOAAE 17. ATTEKPIOH H ΓΎΝΗ KAI ΕἸΠῈΝ AYT@" OYK εχῶὼ ANApA 
λέγει ayTH ὁ TE KAAWC εἰπδὸ OTI ANAPA OYK eX@ τῇ. πέντε 
ΓᾺΡ ANApac εοχεῦ' Kat N[YN] ON ἔχεις OYK ECTIN Coy [ANH]p TOYTO 
[δληθ]ες ei[pHKac],... . - 


23. TOYC NIPOCKYNOYNTAC AYTON ἕν TINT 24. TINA O GE Kal 
TUYC TMIPOCKYNOYNTAC AYTON €N TIN] Kal AAHBEIA ACEI TPOCKYNEN 
25. λέγει AYTW H ΓΎΝΗ O1AA OT! meEc(ciac] EpyeTal ὁ λεγομένου XC 
OTAN €AGH EKEINOC Δνδγίγείλει HMIN TIANTA 26. λέγει AYTH ὦ IC 
εγὼ εἰἷμι οἷ λάλων [ot] 

27. ΚΔΙ ἐπὶ ToyT@ [Ἡλθ]ον οἱ μίδθη τἾλι δυί του] Kal εθδυΜὰΣῸν 
οτι μεῖτὰ γγίνδικος [eAaAler OyAeic ἱμεν͵Ίτοι εἰπε [TI] ZHTEIC H TI 
[AaAeic] me[T δυῖτης — a8. [acpH ken οὐν [TH] yApiaNn [ayT|HC H γύνη 
[Kat] ἀπῆλθεν [eric] THN πολι" [Kall λέγει τοις [νοις 20- AeyTe 
[Π]Δετὲ aNON [u]c εἰπὲν μοὶ [πᾶν͵τὰ OCA ETTOIHCA* ΜΗΤῚ OYTOC ECTIN ὃ 
χε go. €ZHAGON OYN εκ της TIOAEWC KAI HPYONTO πρὸς ayTO— 

31. Εν AE τῷ METATY HPWTG~ AYTON OF MADHTAI AEPONTEC 


15. διψῶ: so generally; deyhowD. ἔρχομαι : soNSEFGHKLMA; ἔρχωμαι AC 
DSUVIALL; διέρχομαι B; διέρχωμαι N*. 

16, ὁ Ἰησοῦς : so NCC*DLT &c.; 6 om, ΚΑ ΛΠ; ὁ Ἰησοῦς om. BC*. σοῦ τὸν 
ἄνδρα: so B 69, 74, 348, 254; τὸν ἄνδρα cov generally. 

17. αὐτῷ : so BCEFGH, a 61, Sah., Syr.c* εἰβ, pesh-; om, NSADKLM &c., most 
Old Lat., Vulg., Boh., Syr.™r; * also om, καὶ εἶπεν. οὐκ ἔχω ἄνδρα: 50 
ABC'TAALT; ἄνδρα οὖκ ἔχω NC*DL. εἶπας : so ΑΒ ΌΠΙΓΔΛΠ &c.; εἶπες δὲ". 
ἔχω: so ΑΒΟΙ' ἃς, ; ἔχεις ND, bce . 

18. ἀληθές : so generally ; ἀληθῶς NE. 


- - - “- - - ΓῚ 


23. ἐν πνεύματι : so one cursive (124), @ 6; om. all other authorities, 

24. αὐτόν : so NCABCD*"L &c,; om. ΚΣ, df. δεῖ προσκυνεῖν : so MSABCL 
&c,; προσκυνεῖν δεῖ N*D, 

18. οἶδα : so generally; οἴδαμεν N°GLA 13, 33, 69, Boh., Sah, πάντα: s0 
generally ; ἅπαντα NBC*. 

27. im τούτῳ : so generally; ἐν τούτῳ N*D, Boh. ὥἧἦλθον: so generally; ἦλθαν 
B*; ἐπῆλθαν ἐξ", ἐθαύμαζον : so NABCDGHKLMTI &c.; ἐθαύμασαν ESUVIAA, 
Sah, εἶπεν : so generally; {αὐτῷ ND, a ὁ ff, Sy." εἰν. Boh. 

ag. ὅσα: so ΛΟ] &c,; ἅ NBC*, a αἱ εχ, Sah., Boh., Syr.cet αἱ, peub- 

30. οὖν : so NA 1, 69, ef/q; om. ABLTALL; καὶ ἐξῆλθον CD, Syr. omn, 

31. δέ; so AC*TAATI &c.; om, NBC*DL. 
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XINH! COTW, MaAenes, 15. ΠΕΧΕ Tcpsezy πες} 
XENOC’ ALAI πΗ|[1] aeTlerenaye eTananres Kec πτ[Δα} 
τελαιθι CH [oslac ntlag Tear] ε 

[2 lines lost. ] 
16. exe IHC NEC XEsnag MLO ENED EI ATW ARH 
ENler2ne τη. ACEAOTW πχε Tcoter: Nexec™ neq 
xesreenfo,er arzavec’ [πε͵ῖκε mc mec’ [xelKarwe 
arxac xesrgen[foer sasnefy 18. Δ[ΆΧΊ [va]p 
πε [mlofer] aww πεικεζογεῇ eten[eare frijov 22- 
πείριει εἶππε [Ter ovanemme eTarAxac: 

[vv. 19-23 @ lost.] 

23. ΕὙΠείο ΣΤ zegeagq [9 |mownita 24. 0{0]- 
nnane Pf afvjw netTnleovwayt neq] gan mele 
elosvwat nfeq] omnow[ttita] semos[eeer] 25. πε- 
χες neq πχε fFcpjeer xetlenlerar: xe[qithow] mxe 
sxzeciiac| neregal[vanovt] eraq xlen5cpc] eqn 
οὔτ eqyankyn mxe nleTarrres] qiteTasefan 
€9,008} πιβι' 26. πεχε IAC πες xeanta[Kie] 1 

[x line lost. ] 


27. ACW O,SLTIE] ATI MXE NEYRRLAGHTHC ATW NAT- 
EARLAIO, XEAGYAEX! RAMOCCOIAAT LLMEAAL TIF AKAM 
χΑο xeaxkwT Ncaowt τ etTReoe nkagjex! Mexrec 
28. Ἴοριδαι ae 2ckw NTECS,capia eEP,AHI ACH 
ED,OWM ETNOAIC NEXEC MtAwWARI 29. AEA RKRONMM! 
TAACTENNET ENEIAwart EeTAqx[E ? 1] eT AI- 
[ervow] 22HnT1 πεῖπε M5CpCc" go. &wr ae eRar 
ONTMOAIC Aww Avi garalg] 

31. Nawxw ale selesrac [nelky [owr}bow [meaneq 

2 Not space for 9,WAK miBr πηι. 
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paBBer care 32. O Ae EITIEN AyTOIC εγὼ δρῶσιν eyed φΦάγειν. 
HN YMEIC Οὐκ OIAATE 
33. €AECON OYN OF MADHTAI πρὸς AAAHAOYC’ MH TIC HNETKEN δύτω 
cparein’ 34. λέγει ayToic ὁ [ic] Emon Bpco[ma ec]TIn ιν 
[3 lines lost} 
καὶ τ]ελειωείω] [aytJoy τὸ epro~ 6 36. for] merc λείγετ]ε om 
τείτρδμίηνος [ectin Kat ὁ θε[ριομιοὶς ἐρχίεϊίτδι "δου λίεγω)} 


[5] ΠΕΡῚ [TOY YY TOY BAZIAIKOY] 
45. ἐδέξαντο AYTON O1 TAAIAAIO! TIANTA EQOPAKOTEC OCA ETTOIHCEN EN 
1EPOCOAYMOIC EN TH EOPTH Kal AYTOI Tap AAGON EIC THN EOPTH™ 

46. HAOEN OYN πάλιν εἰὸ THN KANA THC TAAIAAIAC ὉΠΟῪ ETTONHICEN 
TO YAWP OINON" Kal HN TIC BACIAIKOC OY O YC σθένει EN KAtbApNAOyM” 
47. OYTOC AKOYCAC OTI IC HKEI EK THC 10yAaIAC εἰ] THN γδλιλδιὰν 
ATHAGEN TIPOC AYTON KAI Hp@TA INA KATABH Kal ἴδοητδσι AYTOY TON 
YION HMEAAEN γὰρ ἀποθνηζκει 49. [εἰπ]ὲν oyn ὁ Τὲ προς ayTON’ 
[ealn MH cHmeld [Kall TepaTa IbH[Te Oly MH πιστεύσητε" 49. Aerel 
προς ay[TON] ο BaciAiKoc [κε] 


38. ἔλεγον οὖν ; so generally; λέγουσιν N*. 

35. ὅτι: so DLIT* 13, 28, 69, &c., Θ΄ γτ. κατ, «ἔτι NABCT® &c., Old Lat, Vulg., 
Boh., Syr.s!»: posh. hark. 

45. ὅσα : so NCABCLIT; 4N*DT'T ὅτε, | 

46, πάλιν : so NBCDL, Old Lat., Vulg,, Boh., Syr."; +4 Ἰησοῦς ATAATI ἂς, 
wat ἦν: so ΑΒΟΓΔΛΠ &c.; ἦν δέ NDLT", 33, Old Lat., Boh. Καφαρναούμ : 50 
NBCDT?°; Καπερναούμ ALTAATL &c. 

47. ἠρώτα: so NBCDLT® 33, 69, α εἰ φ; τ αὐτόν ATAATL &c., ὃ ¢ f, Vulg., Syr. 
omn., Boh. 


The results of this collation may be summarized as follows. The MS 
has two readings peculiar to itself, viz, οὐ μή for μή in iii 18 and ἐκάθισεν 
for ἐκαθέζετο in iv 6; and a few slenderly supported readings, viz. ὅστις in 
iv 12 (with &), the insertion of 6 in iv 13 (with Al*), and the addition of 
ἐν πνεύματι in iv 23 (with one cursive and two Old Latin MSS). These, 
however, are not of much importance. What is of more consequence 
is to see in what company the new MS is generally found, and thereby 
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Mxe] πιράδϑηῆτης Ewxu [seselac xepaKR: ovusler] 
32. Tag ae nex[eq] nev xeos[an]TH! analK ov]o,pr 
eo[vasac] ver wr[atven wre}ren c[aovr] 
[3 lines lost. } 

33. XEARHT! AAA Cc πὶ MEY ETpEeqoewwse 34. ΠΕ- 
χες New ΠΧΕ IHC XETAD PH ANAKTE OINA TAIAr 
SLNETED, MET AUMH ETAGTTALOVAL AWW WTAXWK 41- 
meqe,wR eRar’ 35. AH NTATEN EM ETXW £22928C° 
meet! Kea nmahatT aww nogec [n}tow gerre Taw 


ALIPAC HETEN xeqr nTeTeMmRer E9,AHI 
[vv. 35 245 @ lost.] 
45. BByang edALwor] mxe πίλελατυδλλίλεδ. ETAv- 


nev co,wkK mB eTagqerrow OMIERR SALE! NTAV 
TAP 9,WOT NEAT ED,AHI ENQer 

46. S41 2M ETKANS NTE τυ δ λίλεδ Eftane ETAq- 
TEn[arcay] CAHAT φαζλλ εν] τὼ neovwalit] owRact- 
ALiKoc] sxaceen(e] Eereneq([amnar] qorr onfKa kbap- 
πδλοί1). 47. ETANE! AE CWTERR XEAI NXE INC 
eRad oNTg,josines €9,0% ETTAAIAEL: πα srALY 
ἀπ MAYTWKRS, LAL δ πε ONS MCT CDAHI ARALET 
& CW NYTEACENETUHAL MAqMeELnov TApite’ 48. Ne- 
XE IHC NEY RCATETENATERANET ECDEMARHIN 2xIT 
S,ENYMHP! NTETEEATICTETIN Em 49. [Mexe]}y neq 
πχε [πηβδοῖλικος xe ΠΟ] (sic expl.) 


to judge of the character of its text. An examination of its grouping in 
a purely statistical manner gives the following results. 
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The new MS is found with δὲ 31 times, against it 58 times. 
” ” ” A6z ν, ” 27 

” ” ” B 56 ” ” 35 "» 

” ” ” C38 yy ” 18 ἡ 

” ” ” D32 4 ” 33 

” ” ” L63 » ” 29 ἡ 

” T34 17 » 

These figures, however, do not lesd to any very Marl See 
they seem to indicate that the MS is equally akin to A and C, on the 
one hand, and to L and ΤΡ on the other ; that it is quite undecided in 
its allegiance to D, somewhat inclined to B, and decidedly hostile only 
to ἐξ. It is necessary, therefore; 9 Eck Ei ae ee 
details of the collation; and in this way a clearer conclusic 
be arrived at. 

In the first place it will be found that the MS supports practically 
no reading of which the attestation is purely ‘Syrian.’ The nearest 
approach to such readings will be found in iii 15, where, however, 
its εἰς αὐτόν has the support of δὶ and the Old Latin; iii 17, where 
αὐτοῦ also is supported by the Old Latin; πιεῖν in iv 7, 10, against 
which may be set πεῖν in verse 9, so that the variation may be put down 
to the scribe of the MS; ὁ before Ἰησοῦς in iv 13 (with AM’), διψήσῃ in 
iv 14 (with ΟἾΔΠῚ), ἔρχομαι in iy 15, and δέ in iv 31. These, it will be 
seen, are all variants of the most trifling description, such as might 
be introduced into any MS by the ordinary vagaries of a scribe, and 
without proving anything with regard to its parentage. Against these 
may be set the decisive rejection of purely ‘Syrian’ readings in all 
other cases; and the MS may be definitely declared not to belong to 
the ‘Syrian’ group of authorities. 

The same may be said with regard to the ‘Western’ group. The 
MS shares many readings with D, the Old Latin and the Old Syriac, 
and the cursives belonging to this group; but it has hardly any 
readings which are the special property of these authorities. iii 21, 
τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ (LU, 33, 69, most Old Lat. MSS) has mainly Western 
attestation, but not unmixed ; iii 26, ἰδού (D, 1, 209) is more decidedly 
Western, but is unimportant; and the same may be said of the 
omission of ἐγώ in iii 28 (D, α ὦ, Syr.“"), A stronger case is Ἰησοῦς 
in iv 1, but even here the attestation is not wholly Western; and by 
themselves these instances cannot establish the presence of any clear 
‘Western’ element in the MS. 

There remain the ‘ Neutral’ and ‘ Alexandrian’ groups, if we accept 
Hort's classification ; and between these the choice might be difficult, 
if it were necessary to make one. What seems clear is that the 
authorities with which our MS has the closest affinities are A (but not 
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in its characteristically ‘Syrian’ readings) L and T>; and these are all 
MSS having the closest connexion with Egypt. A had its home in 
Egypt as far back as we can trace it, L is generally recognized as 
having Egyptian affinities, and ΤΡ is a bilingual Graeco-Sahidic frag- 
ment, about contemporary with our MS. On the other hand, though 
our MS agrees with B oftener than it disagrees with it, and is not 
unfrequently found in combination with the group NBL, it can hardly 
be said to enter that select body which Hort marks off as ‘ Neutral.’ 

The conclusion, therefore, to which our examination appears to lead 
is that our MS presents a text of the Egyptian family (which may be 
called Alexandrian if we like), and that this text is an old and good one, 
possessing neither characteristically ‘Western’ nor characteristically 
‘Syrian’ features, but entering into combination with the best autho- 
rities, and possessing practically no vagaries of its own. In all the 
more important passages contained within the limits of the fragment, 
such as iii 13, 15, 31, iv 9, its evidence is clearly on the better side. 
Quite apart from its importance for the history of the Coptic version, 
this fragment, within its limits, is of real value in localizing this type of 
Greek text in Egypt, and thus bears upon one of the most important 
open questions in the textual criticism of the New Testament at the 
present day. 

W. E. Crum. 
F. G. KENYON. 
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NOTES 


ON THE ΣΤΡΑΤΗΓΟῚ OF PHILIPPI. 
(See J. T. S,, Oct., 1899, Ὁ. 114.) 


THE magistrates of the Roman co/onia of Philippi are called by 
St. Luke στρατηγοί, This Greek word was generally employed to 
translate the Latin fraefores, and, as in some few cases the magistrates 
of a colonia were certainly called fraefores, it has accordingly been 
conjectured that the magistrates of Philippi bore this title, instead of 
the usual title dvewrt. The conjecture is an obvious one, but it seems 
open to several objections. 

In the first place, it is unnecessary, for στρατηγοί can unquestionably 
be used as a translation or equivalent of duovirt. 

In the second place, it is a far cry, both in space and in time, from 
Philippi to the known examples of municipal praetores. Those instances 
occur in Italy and, among the provinces, in Narbonese Gaul, and, as it 
appears, only in Narbonese Gaul. There are so many local peculiarities 
in the Empire that it is dangerous to argue from a province in the West 
to a province in the East. It is the more dangerous in the present 
matter, since an adequate reason can easily be assigned for the special 
occurrence of praetores in Narbonese Gaul. The capital of that province, 
Narbo, was by far the earliest colonia founded by the Romans outside 
the Alps: it was established in B.c, 118. Now at that time the title 
praetores was not uncommonly used in Italy to denote the chief 
magistrates of a municipality. It was perfectly natural for the 
chief magistrates of an extra-Italian colonia to be then called praetors, 
and the title actually occurs on an early inscription of Narbo. It 
was equally natural for Narbo to set the pattern for other coloméae in 
Narbonese Gaul. On the other hand, more than seventy years elapsed 
after the founding of Narbo before any fresh coloniae were planted 
outside of Italy, and during that period the title of praefores had been 
giving way to the title dveviri, Why it did so, and whether the change 
was gradual or due to legislation in part, does not now concern us. But 
if we may argue from Cicero’s words in B.c. 63, it had become unusual 
by that date in co/oniae and had been generally superseded by duopiri. 
The inscriptions tell the same tale; praetors are mentioned on early 
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inscriptions, d@uovirt on later, and occasionally an early inscription 
mentions a practor duomvir, suggesting a transitional period. The 
result of this tendency is that we should not expect to find the magis- 
trates called praetors in a colonia like Philippi in Macedonia, founded 
(at the very earliest) in B.c. 42. And as a matter of fact we do not find 
praetors there: the inscriptions, so far as they attest anything material, 
attest duovirt. Nor do we meet practores in any of the coloniae founded 
about the same time as Philippi, save only in Gaul. Even in Gaul 
the title disappeared, as it seems, not so very long after Philippi was 
founded. 

And, thirdly, if the magistrates were ever called praecfores at Philippi, 
we should not expect to meet the title in St. Luke. St. Paul’s visit to 
the town took place, I suppose, about the middle of the first century a. Ὁ. 
By that time the title seems to have disappeared almost entirely and 
@duoviri had become universal. 

My arguments, of course, constitute nothing beyond a probability. 
Were an inscription unearthed at Philippi or elsewhere, which mentioned 
a praetor or praetors of that colonia, these arguments would vanish. But 
I believe I may assert that our existing evidence does not encourage us 
to expect such a discovery. 


F. HAVERFIELD. 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF LATIN MSS. 


Few classes of literature are better represented among ancient manu- 
scripts—manuscripts, that is, of the age of Charles the Great or earlier 
—than canon law; and most of them have been excellently described and 
discussed in Professor Maassen’s invaluable Geschichte der Quellen und 
der Literatur des canonischen Rechts im Abendlande. But the thirty years 
that have elapsed since Maassen wrote have witnessed many publica- 
tions and produced many catalogues which have made the treasures 
of European libraries more and more accessible ; and as it is now just 
ten years since I began working at the subject, I find myself able 
occasionally to supplement and more rarely to correct the information 
so ably put together by Maassen, 


1. The Manuscripts of the Jesuit College de Clermont in Paris. 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century the libraries of France 
contained, when taken together, probably more valuable Latin manu- 
scripts than the rest of Europe put together. Not that there was any 
one library of transcending importance: the. collections which were to 
make the Royal library famous had hardly begun to be formed. It was 

Ffa 
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provinces that France was rich: such were the Benedictine librark 
of Corbie near Amiens, of Fleury near Orleans, of ut 
of St. Remy at Reims; sch ww the ae ibs of Ta 


liberality of Archbishop Laud, the Vatican library was S beceghe ἐπ 
the front rank by the accession of Queen Christina’s (mainly French) 
collections and by the spoils of the Thirty Years’ War from the Pala- 
tinate. In Paris, before the Royal library grew large, before even the 
Benedictines brought their treasures up from Corbie to the Paris 
House of St. Germain des Prés (in 1638), the Jesuit Collége de Cler- 
mont had begun, through the energies of the earliest of the great line of 
French patristic scholars, Jacques Sirmond, to draw together a mass of 
ancient manuscripts from the ecclesiastical and religious establishments 
of the provinces. It is not, I imagine, known by what precise means 
this transfer of treasures was effected ; but I suppose that Sirmond, in 
his wanderings round France, found the monks or canons more 
to lend him the manuscripts he pressed for than to take the trouble to 
ask for them back again. Anyhow, the great majority of the MSS on 
which Sirmond worked in Paris remained in the library of the Jesuit 
House’. 

The primacy of learning soon passed to the Benedictines ; but the 
library of the College of Clermont flourished for a century and a half, 
until the moment when it became involved in the general catastrophe 
and confiscation which befell the Jesuit order throughout most of 
Europe. The catalogue of the manuscripts for sale in 1764, drawn up 
by Benedictines from St. Germain, includes 50 Oriental, 341 Greek, and 
349 Latin codices. By far the larger number of the MSS passed into 
the hands of a Dutch scholar, G. Meerman; but the Royal library 
annexed 7 of the Latin MSS, and, as will be seen, it is possible that the 

' Not perhaps all: the MS of Paschal computations—containing Victorius, Theo- 
philus, Cyril, Proterius, and Ps, Anatolius; see B. Krusch, Studien sur christlich- 


ntittelalterlichen Chronologie: Der Sajdhrige Ostercydus und seine Quellen (Leipzig, 
1880), p. 210—from which both Petavius and Bucherius in their respective 

De doctrina temporum, were allowed by Sirmond to draw, did not apparently 
remain in the College; at least, there seems to be no trace of it in the 1764 


catalogue, of which I shall speak immediately. If the MS is identical, as I con- 


jecture, with MS 42 of the old Cathedral library of St. Martin at Tours = MS 334 
of the Town library (fragments of which were stolen by Libri, and have been 
recovered for the Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles acquisitions latines, Fonds Libri, 
1612, 1613, 1614), then it must be supposed that the Chapter did in the end demand 
and receive back their property, Of Sirmond’s connexion with the Clermont MS 
of Irenaeus I hope to speak on a future occasion. 


= ε. Ά | 
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Benedictines (in return for their trouble over the catalogue ὃ) did not go 
without a small share in the spoil. Some MSS were perhaps sold in turn 
by Meerman: at any rate, when his collections were put up to auction 
after the death of his son at the Hague in 1824, the catalogue then 
drawn up contained only 250 Latin MSS, so that after reckoning the 
French king’s perquisites nearly 100 remain unaccounted for. At the 
Hague sale the principal purchaser was Sir Thomas Phillipps, who bought 
190 out of the 250 just mentioned ; next to him came the University of 
Oxford, represented at the sale by Dr. Thomas Gaisford, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and afterwards Dean of Christ Church. Dr. Gaisford’s 
interests were primarily Greek, so that it is no wonder that 39 Greek 
MSS were bought for the University to 15 Latin; and as he was a 
classical rather than a theological scholar, the majority of the 15 MSS 
are classical too’. But at least he secured (and for only 131 florins) 
the copy of Jerome’s version of the Chronicle of Eusebius which 
Mommsen has shown us to be the oldest in existence. 

Sir T. Phillipps’ library was sold in its turn, and the Clermont- 
Meerman section of it was acquired en bloc by the Royal library at 
Berlin (1887). An admirably full catalogue, with historical introduction, 
was published by Valentin Rose in 1893. 

Of the Clermont catalogue of 1764, Nos. 492 and 560-575 con- 
sisted wholly or principally of early collections of canons. Of these 
seventeen, thirteen are now at Berlin; of the remaining four (Nos. 562, 
563, 564, 568), one (No. 568, a ninth-century ‘systematic’ collection 
of canons de poenitentia de accusatis de sacris ordinibus et privilegits 
clericorum) is successfully identified by Rose as No. 478 of Geel’s 
supplement to the Leyden catalogue: Meerman appears to have sold 
some MSS to the Leyden library about 1770. 

No. 562 (early ninth century) differs from the other three of this group 
in the fact that the greater part of it can still be identified in the Meer- 


1 Rose, in the Berlin catalogue, to which I shall come in a moment, laments 
(p. iii) that nothing is known of the fate of the Livy, the Pliny, the Solinus, the 
Macrobius, the Priscian, the Donatus, the Marius Victorinus on Cicero, the Venan- 
tius Fortunatus. All of them are in the Bodleian: see the catalogue of purchases 
for 1824. The information (since Rose wrote) has become generally accessible 
through Mr. Madan’s Summary Catalogue of Western MSS iw pp. 433-442. The 
Macrobius was bought not at the sale itself, but from its purchaser at the sale. 
Another purchaser of Meerman MSS was Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen 
College: in the sale catalogue of his MSS, made after his death in 1854, an 
Olympiodorus Catena 1n Job (saec. xv, folio) and a Cyprian Eprstolae (saec. xii-xiii, 
folio) are both marked as Meerman MSS: these are Clermont 59 = Meerman 36, 
and Clermont 439 = Meerman 440 (152 leaves: saec. xiii). The British Museum 
possesses Meerman MSS in Add. 15242, 15270-3, and 15276: two of these are 
Greek military writings, Add. 15270-3 is Johannis Scots in su hibb. Sententarum 
Quaestiones (Clermont 543 = Meerman 482). 
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man catalogue of 1824. The first 36 leaves—containing the Acts of the 
Fifth General Council, a catalogue of Popes down to Paschal I (a.p. 
817-824), the Athanasian Creed, the Fides of St. Augustine, the Fide 
of St. Jerome, the Svatuéa ecelesiae antigua, and one or two other 
fragments—had already disappeared, and I have been unable ὑο trace 
them. The other 191 leaves formed No. 583 in the Meerman sale 
catalogue, and consisted of spurious correspondence Batts 
and Damasus, the Nolitia ciuitatum and a ‘collectio copiosa’ of 
canons, decretals, and episcopal constitutions. It ought not to be 
difficult to find out the fate of so considerable a manuscript, but 1 have 
not succeeded so far, 

Nos. 563 and 564 did not appear in the catalogue of 1824, for a very 
good reason. In the stormy times of the Revolution the great Bene- 
dictine library at Paris was in danger of the fate which thirty years 
earlier had befallen the Jesuit MSS, The great majority of the codices 
from St. Germain des Prés did, in the end, find their way safely to the 
National library. But there had been an interval during which no 
inconsiderable leakage had taken place ; and an attaché of the Russian 
Embassy, Peter Dubrowsky, secured a group of manuscripts which he 
ultimately presented to the Imperial library at St. Petersburg. Among 
them, under the press-mark F II 3, is a manuscript of canons which 
I have identified beyond reasonable doubt with the two Clermont 
manuscripts, 563, 564; and I shall further prove that both of them 
once formed part of a single manuscript with Clermont 569 (= Meerman 
587 = Phillipps 1745) = Berlin lat. 83. 

(1) Clermont 563, 564, formed part of a single MS. Both are 
described as of the eighth century, written in rustic character, in square 
form’, and charred at the top of the leaves. The presumption suggested 
by these points of contact is raised to a certainty by the correspondence 
of the two, taken together, with the Petersburg MS. 

(2) Jdentity of Petersburg F I 3 with Clermont 563, 564. The 
Petersburg MS is described in Mewes Archiv v. p. 616, by Dr. K. 
Gillert, as an uncial MS of canons of the seventh century which has 
suffered much damage from fire. It contains 185 leaves ; Clermont 562 
contained 84, Clermont 563 contained 110 leaves, or 194 between them. 
Allowing for hasty numeration, for guard-leaves, and for possible loss 
between A. Ὁ. 1764 and the end of the century, the agreement is almost 
exact. So with the contents. Clermont 563 contained ‘1° Canones 
Apostolici, 2° Canones Africani, 3° Canones Gallicani nempe Concili- 
orum Arelatensis Vasensis Agathensis Epaonensis Aurelianensis Arela- 


1 That 563 is called quarto, 564 folio, may be due to the fact that the charred 
leaves were cut (this is exactly what Dr. Gillert tells us of the Petersburg MS), and 
the size of 56a thus reduced. 
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nsis il, 4° Codex Canonum Dionysii Exigui.’ It is very clear that all 
is cannot really have been contained in a MS of only 84 leaves ; the 
taloguer must have taken the items from a table of contents at the 
‘ginning. We turn to the Petersburg MS, and we find that folios 2 5- 
'6 are occupied with an index of all the contents of the MS, and that 
ese include, ‘ besides the complete Dionysiana, the decrees of the 
nods of Ancyra, Arles, Valence, Fréjus, Riez, Orange, Vaison, Arles, 
zde, Orleans, Arles ii.’ The first, second, and fourth items of the 
ermont MS correspond to the ‘complete Dionysiana’; of Gallic 
‘uncils the Clermont list has six, the Petersburg ten, the five given in 
mmon being exactly the last five of the Petersburg list’, so that 
suppose the Clermont cataloguer either overlooked the earlier group 
his hurry, or found the pages of the list containing them too much 
jured to be easily read. Similarly with Clermont 564, whose contents 
e ‘ Dionysii Exigui collectio canonum, in cujus fine legitur Zxpiiciunt 
nones ecclestastict ex scrinio ecclesiae Romanae transla. Amen. 
inones Ancyrani et Arelatenses.’ The Petersburg MS contains, foll. 
'-1 78, the text of the Dionysiana, and at its close the words Expliaunt 
nones ectlestastict ex scrinio ecclestae Romanae sumpti; foll. 178-185, 
e canons of Ancyra (no doubt in some other version than that of 
ionysius) ; and fol. 185, the opening words of the first synod of Arles. 
(3) Petersburg F II 3 (= Clermont 563, 564) was part of the same 
'S as Berlin 83 (=Clermont 569). The Petersburg MS, according to 
llert, consists of twenty-two sheets ; the Berlin MS?* has the signature 
iii at the end of its first gathering. The Petersburg MS ends at the 
ginning of the First Council of Arles; the Berlin MS begins in 
e middle of canon 16 of the same council. The list prefixed to the 
‘tersburg MS mentions the following Gallic councils which are no 
ager contained in its text: Valence, Fréjus, Riez, Orange, Vaison, 
‘les, Agde (add Epaon from the Clermont catalogue), Orleans, Arles ii. 
1e Berlin MS contains the text of Valence, Fréjus (this is really 
letter from the council of Valence to the people of Fréjus, but the 
S inscribes it Concl forolienst), Riez, Orange, Vaison, Arles, Agde, 
‘leans, Epaon, Arles, Carpentras, Orange, Auvergne, Orleans i, 
rleans iii. The correspondence for the first two-thirds of these items 
complete: the last five are, I suppose, either a supplement to the 
iginal collection, or else the index in the Petersburg MS has suffered 
3S, Or special injury, at this point. 

The whole history of the MS since 1764 is thus clear ; at one time or 
other within a century and a half some part of it has found a home in 


' That the Clermont catalogue is right in adding Epaon, against the silence of 
. Gillert, will become clear in the next paragraph. 
' See Rose’s catalogue, pp. 167-171. 
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Paris, St. Petersburg, Berlin, the Hague, and England. — 
history there is less to be said. But it can be carried bac 
1629, when it is the subject of special mention irmc 
preface to his Concilia antigua Galliae. We learn from ἢ | 
it was at that time perfect wn aaieidads a dee Sn 
Cathedral of Lyons. ‘In Lugdunensi, verbi gratia, Ecclesiae Metro 
politanae codice, post Dionysianam collectionem, quam primo habet 
loco, Synodi Gallicanae subiciuntur,' and the list of Gallican councils 
follows, exactly as we find them in Berlin 83 to-day". The division of 
the MS was made doubtless in the Clermont library, and for the purpose 
of sorting the contents according to subject matter; Clermont 562 and 
563 containing Greek and African councils, 569 Gallic only, 

Lyons may well have been the home of the manuscript from the 
moment it was written; for Cathedral libraries, as witness that of 
Verona, have often had a specially undisturbed history. But from the 
Petersburg part of the MS we learn that the Dionysian collection in 
it was drawn direct from the official archives of the Roman see, ἐτ 
scrinio ecclesiae Romanae. Italy therefore, as well as France, Russia, 
Holland, England, and Germany, has its share in the history of this 
truly cosmopolitan manuscript. 

For the Gallic councils it was used both by Sirmond, and in our own 
day by Maassen. But its Dionysian collection and its text of Ancyra— 
no doubt either the Isidorian or the Gallic version—have (as far as I 
know) been neglected by all editors of the councils: Maassen does 
not mention it, and when I published the first part of Zuclesiae Oxd- 
dentalis Monumenta Turis Antiquissima a year ago, 1 was myself still 
unacquainted with it ; nor have I yet had the opportunity of collating it, 
though I hope to do so before the appearance of my next fasciculus. 
But if the MS is, as I think we may assume, of earlier date than 
A.D. 774°, the date of the official edition sent to Gaul by Pope 
Hadrian, it gains at once in interest ; for MSS of the ‘ pure Dionysiana’ 
are very few, and none of those hitherto known, with one exception, 
were older than the ninth century. The exception is Vat. 5845, an 
eighth (perhaps late eighth) century MS, written in Father Ehrie’s 
opinion at Capua or Beneventum. The Lyons MS on the other hand 
was taken directly from head quarters", and shows the contents of the 

' See further references by Sirmond to his Lyons MS for Gallic councils in 
Rose, p. 169. 

* The Clermont catalogue attributes all three portions of the MS to the eighth 
century; Gillert calls the Petersburg portion seventh century : Rose the Berlin 
portion seventh (seventh-eighth), The date can hardly, one would suppose, be 
far from A.D. 7oo, It may be added that the Petersburg MS has the preface of 
Dionysius, which it is a mark of the Hadriana edition to omit. 

* Of course it is possible that the note ex scrinio ecclesiae Romanae was taken over 
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official Roman book of canons about a.p. 7oo. In one point at least 
that official edition had already undergone expansion since Dionysius 
wrote at the beginning of the sixth century: for Dionysius omitted 
all lists of signatures to the councils, and their presence is one of 
the chief distinctions of Pope Hadrian’s edition. As Gillert tells 
us expressly that the Petersburg MS contains subscriptions to the 
councils, this addition to the original Dionysius must have been made 
at Rome some time before Pope Hadrian. I may add that owing 
to the complete destruction of all the early libraries and archives of 
the Roman Church, manuscripts of indubitably Roman pedigree are 
rare: among all MSS of canons that I know (outside the Hadriana), 
the Freisingen MS, Monacensis lat. 6243, is the only one that I can 
confidently connect nearly with Rome, and that was actually written, 
it would seem, in Bavaria. On all grounds then the Petersburg MS 
deserves attention. 
C. H. TURNER. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ON THE ITALIAN ORIGIN OF CODEX BEZAE. 


1. CODEX BEZAE AND CODEX 1071. 


In Gregory’s brief description of Cod. 1071, attention is called to 
some of its readings in the Pericope Adulterae, Jo. viii 6, 9. Further 
investigation of the whole passage on my visit to Athos last summer 
enabled me to establish the important fact that the text of the Pericope 
is essentially the same in 1071 as in D. 

This may be seen from these facts. 

There are the following variants found in D 1071 against all 
other MSS. 

Vill 3. γυναῖκα ἐπὶ ἁμαρτίᾳ εἷλιμμένην. 

Viii 4. ἐκπειράζοντες αὐτὸν ol ἱερεῖς (1071 ἀρχιερεῖς) ἵνα ἔχωσι κατηγορίαν (1071 
κατηγορεῖν) αὐτοῦ. 

Vili 5. Μωυσῆς δὲ ἐν τῷ νόμῳ ἐκέλευσεν (1071 διακελεύει). 

Viii 6. om. τοῦτο δὲ ἔλεγον πειράζοντες αὐτὸν ἵνα ἔχωσι κατηγορεῖν αὐτοῦ. (264 
omits this also, but has not the corresponding clause above.) 

Vill 9. ἕκαστος δὲ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων. 

Vili 9. om. εἷς καθ᾽ εἷς, 

Vili 9. ὥστε πάντας ἐξελθεῖν. 

Viil II, κἀκείνη εἶπεν. 

from the exemplar of the Lyons MS, so that the point of contact with Rome would 

have been earlier than A.D. 700. 
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Besides these 1071 has four small variants unattested anywhere, one, 
vili 8, κεκυφώς for κατακύψας found in a few minuscles, and one, viii 11, 
πορεύου, agreeing with the T R against D ὕπαγε. 

At what point in their respective histories or ancestries did the contact 
take place which resulted in this unique agreement in a single passage? 
To this question it seems that at least a probable answer can be given 
if the past of the two MSS is carefully sifted and investigated. 


(i) CODEX BEZAE. 


The Codex Bezae has been in Cambridge since it was presented to 
the University in 1581 by Theodore Beza the reformer. Beza had 
obtained it some years before in Lyons, as he has noted in the MS 
itself; Zest hoc exemplar uenerandae uetustatis ex Graecia, ut apparet ex 
barbaris Graecis quibusdam ad marginem adscriptis, olim exportatum et in 
S. Irenaei monasterio Lugduni ita ut hic cernitur mutilatum, postquam thi 
in puluere diu iacuisset, repertum oriente ibi ciutli bello anno Domini 1562. 
In plain language Beza means that it was part of the loot of the monas- 
tery: and therefore he had every motive to be reticent about the recent 
history of a MS which turns up so suspiciously in his possession. In 
any case, that he calls it Zugdumensts, or even that he found it in Lyons, 
proves nothing as to the length of time it had been there. But in the 
1598 edition of the Annofationes he drops the name Lugdumens#s and 
substitutes C/aromontanus. It would be natural to see in this an 
assimilation, intentional or otherwise, to his real Claromontanus, the 
well-known D of St. Paul’s Epistles, which is so called from Clermont 
near Beauvais, and has nothing in common, except the name, with the 
more famous Clermont in Auvergne. 

But Marianus Victorius, bishop of Rieti in Italy, comments as follows 
on Jerome’s tract, contra Jovianum : 51 EVM SIC VOLO ESSE QVID AD TE? 
D. Hieronimus legit, sicut habet antiquissimus quidam Graecus codex, 
quem Tridentum attulit Claromontanensis episcopus anno Domini 1546 
|so the second edition: the first, which is not in the Bodleian, appears 
to read 15497] ἐὰν αὐτὸν θέλω μένειν οὕτως ἕως ἔρχομαι. It has always been 
assumed that this MS must be the Codex Bezae, since no other Greek 
MS is known to have the reading ; and an obvious explanation is given 
of Beza’s name C/aromontanus. The Codex was (it was said) at Trent in 
1546 (William a Prato, bishop of Clermont in Auvergne, was not present 
at the council after 1547), returned thence with him to its home in 
France, and passed somehow to the neighbouring city of Lyons between 
1547 and 1562. 

Unfortunately this view clashes with the evidence of another witness. 


* 1549 is an impossible date : see further on in the paragraph, 
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Robert Stephen, in his 1550 edition of the Greek Testament, quotes 
Codex Bezae or 8,—it is curious, and not creditable to Beza’s per-. 
ception, that he never recognized the identity of his Lugdunensis with 
Stephen’s §’,—and says of it, τὸ δὲ β΄ ἐστὶ rd ἐν ᾿Ιταλίᾳ ὑπὸ τῶν ἡμετέρων 
ἀντιβληθὲν φίλων. And if it was brought to Trent to depose in favour 
of celibacy * (οὕτως, or “ἦς = ‘ unmarried,’ Jo. xxi 22), it is more likely to 
have been brought by Italian hands than by French. 

Thus the evidence is clear that in the middle of the sixteenth century 
Codex Bezae was in Italy: there is nothing to show that it came there 
from France. And in any case there is nothing in what is known of 
Codex Bezae’s history to stand in the way of the conclusion which the 
next section will suggest, namely, that Codex Bezae (or, less probably, 
a sister MS to it) was at or near Amalfi in the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

(ii) CODEX 1071. 

It may be doubted whether any library in the world contains more 
Greek cursive manuscripts of the earliest periods than the library of the 
Laura on Mt. Athos. 

But owing to various reasons, although there is an excellent and now 
almost complete catalogue made by the librarian, Father Chrysostom, 
the most learned and charming of Greek monks, no list of these MSS 
has as yet been published. 

_ Among others there are more than 120 vellum codices of the gospels, 
of dates varying from the ninth to the fourteenth centuries. Of these 
only ten are mentioned by Gregory in his Prolegomena to Tischendorf, 
a fact which ceases to be surprising when one remembers that at the 
time of Gregory’s visit the library was unarranged and uncatalogued. 

Several of these Laura MSS are interesting, and many of them 
exceedingly beautiful, but none of them are equal in interest for the 
textual critic to Laurae A. 104, which is almost undoubtedly the one 
seen by Gregory and numbered by him 1071, though his measurements 
and mine differ by a few millimetres. 

Gregory’s description is as follows :— 

‘ro71.in Atho Laurae; saec XII, 28°3 x 19°5 membr, coll. 2, ll. 26. 27, 
Carp. Eus.-t, capp.-t, capp, titl, sect. (M°234: 16, 9) can, syn, men, 
subscr ut ©, ony: ELvu; L° 22, 43. 44 deerat, m. ser. add. in mg.: 
Joh. 8, 6. κάτω κεκυφὼς τῷ δακτύλῳ κατέγραψεν : 8, 9. ἕκαστος δὲ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
ἐξήρχετο ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων' ὥστε πάντας ἐξελθεῖν et multa alia. 
In Calabria nisi fallor exaratus, manibus duabus, partim litteris Neritinis”. 
Vidi 27 Aug. 1886.’ 


1 The question of celibacy does not, however, appear to have been publicly 
discussed at the Council before 1563. 
2 By hiterae Neritinae is meant the writing of the school of Nardo. 
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scthgpallamegalbe αὐδεῦ moe se = > beet. | 
στίχοι are wanting in Luke and jobs ; 

Gregory suspected the handwriting to be =o We i But 
a convincing proof of this is to be found in the pictures, the existence of 
which he does not mention. They are unilluminated, ew 
which occur in them are Latin: e.g. in the picture of St. oh 
apostle is holding a book on which is written, ‘In principio erat ve 
This seems to render an Italian origin almost certain, and a curious fact 
in the history of Mt. Athos, which I believe has not 
way into print, suggests that it was brought to Mt. Acts Soa 

One of the most beautiful spots on that most beautiful mount 
the road from the Laura to Ivéron, a wooded hill standing 
in the mouth of a ravine, crowned by a high ruined tower. It 
that this tower is all that now remains of a monastery called Mor 
which was founded in the twelfth century as part of ar 
rapprochement between Constantinople and Italy, and colonised fi 
Amalfi. It flourished for a time, but gradually decayed until at lz 
fell into ruins, and the Laura annexed its lands, or some Brg 
and took possession of its library. 

It is natural to believe that 1071 was once part of this ἢ ee 
that it was brought from Amalfi to Athos to stock the library ¢ 
Morfinon. 

If this, however, were all we knew of the MS, it would be in the 
highest degree precarious to assert that Amalfi was the place whence 
it drew its text of the Pericope adulterae, which is, as I began by showing, 
the point of contact between D and 1071, But in fact we know a good 
deal more of the ancestry of 1071: for it is one of a well-marked family 
which possess in common not only a peculiar stichometry of the Gospels, 
but also a peculiar colophon: and a very brief investigation into the 
history of the family will warrant the conclusion that the pericope 
adulterae i in the form given by 1071 is an insertion marking a late stage 

in the history of the text of that MS. 

The colophon in question runs as follows: Εὐαγγέλιον κατὰ Mabéaior 
ἐγράφη καὶ ἀντεβλήθη ἐκ τῶν ἐν ἹΙεροσολύμοις παλαιῶν ἀντιγράφων τῶν ἐν ra“ Ayiy 
“Ὄρει ἀποκειμένων, The stichometry is Matthew 2554, Mark 1590, Luke 
2676, John 2210, The manuscripts which contain this subscription and 
stichometry are thirteen at least in number, and those whose history 
can be traced fall apparently into two groups, a Western and an Eastern. 
To the former belong, besides 1071: (i) 262, now in Paris and brought 
from Constantinople, but according to Gregory written in Italy in the 
tenth century; and (ii) 829, a twelfth-century MS now at Grotta Ferrata, 
but not written in the characteristic Grotta Ferrata hand. To the latter 
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belong (i) A, and the other half of A, namely 566, both brought by 
Tischendorf from ‘the East,’ ninth century; (ii) 157, written for the 
Eastern Emperor in the first half of the twelfth century ; (iii) 565, better 
known as 2P¢, ninth or tenth century, which came to light in Pontus. 
The common text of these manuscripts goes back, as their colophon 
indicates, to an archetype on Mount Sinai’, for the correction of which 
apparently MSS from Jerusalem were employed: perhaps we ought to 
read ἐξ Ἱεροσολύμων for ἐν Ἱεροσυλύμοις, Their respective peculiarities, on 
the other hand, will have accrued in the stages that elapsed after the 
spread of their type from Mt. Sinai; and what is peculiar to one alone 
of the Western group must have accrued after the type had begun to 
propagate itself in Italy. Since, therefore, the text of the jsericope 
adulterae in 1071 is an isolated and unique feature, shared by no other 
member of the group, it cannot go far back, if at all, behind 1ro71 
itself*; and the probability is therefore considerable that it was in or 
near Amalfi that the peculiar Bezan text of the Jervicofe was incorporated 
from the manuscript that was to go to Cambridge into the manuscript 
that was to go to Mount Athos. What the stages were that intervened 
in the history of D between the eleventh or twelfth century and the 
middle of the sixteenth can only be conjectured: but it may be 
remarked that, according to the mediaeval story, another famous MS 
made its way northwards from the same quarter in the twelfth century, 
for the Pisans are said to have won from the sack of Amalfi the great — 
codex of Justinian, which the Florentines in turn took from Pisa and 


have preserved to our own day. 
K. Lake. 


1 The ‘Holy Mountain’ cannot, apparently, mean Jerusalem: there seems to 
be no evidence for the use of the phrase as a synonym for any monastery there. 
This point was urged on me very strongly by Father Chrysostom, and the fact 
that to a Greek monk the phrase does not mean Jerusalem is not without value. 
Nor is Athos, nowadays τὸ ἅγιον ὄρος par excellence, more suitable, for two 
reasons. (1) The monasteries there have each a proper name, and none of them 
would be correctly designated as τὸ ἅγιον ὄρος, without further qualification. (2) These 
subscriptions are found in a group of MSS, of which at least one (A) is of the ninth 
century, and the common archetype would probably be much older. But, as Father 
Chrysostom told us, the use of τὸ ἅγιον ὅρος for Athos is probably not found before 
the tenth century. Therefore τὸ ἅγιον ὄρος in these subscriptions must refer to 
Sinai, the other great ‘Holy Mountain’ of the Eastern Church, 

2 The stichometry is, in the case of St. Matthew’s Gospel, practically identical 
with the ordinary reckoning ; in the case of St. Mark just so much less (1590 to 
1616) as to suggest the absence of the last twelve verses ; in St. Luke the differ- 
ence is greater (2676 to 2750), and not very easy to explain ; in St. John, if we 
may allow ourselves the conjectural substitution of 2010 for 2210, the difference is 
again just so much (2010 to 2024) as would be satisfied by the absence of the 
pericope from the archetype, and there are marginal notes in several members of the 
group which support this suggestion. 
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2. THE MARGINAL NOTES OF LECTIONS. 


Tue Editor has asked me to write & mite te aie μο 
entries in Codex Bezae, in view of the use that has been ma them 
in the discussion of the origin and history of the MS. I 
Scrivener’s collection of the notes, and have not seen the facsimil 
I do not gather that the facsimile throws any new light on the 
unless in the way of slightly modifying the date of some of 
writings, and this scarcely affects what I have to say. And tala 
what I have to say is, that I cannot see in the lectionary n S any 
sufficient ground, if indeed any ground at all, for ‘the MS 
with Gaul. 

1. The system indicated is certainly that of the Byeastise ae 
lessons, as Dr. Scrivener maintained. Dr. Rendel Harris’ says that the 
matter is not so simple as Dr. Scrivener makes out. I venture to think 
it is more simple, For Dr. Scrivener scarcely does justice to his 
position in the form in which he has put his notes. If he had tabulated 
them more clearly, it would have been more obvious that the lessons 
indicated are the Byzantine series, incomplete certainly, and in some 
cases more or less divergent from the present lectionary, but quite 
unmistakable. They form a whole which, for the most part, is demor- 
strably Byzantine in detail and belongs to a well-known stage in the 
development of the lectionary. Out of some eighty lessons noted by 
the scribe L, only about half a dozen cannot be satisfactorily identified. 
It is true the lessons sometimes differ in length from those of the exist- 
ing lectionary, and in some few cases lessons are ascribed to Sunday 
which in the current lectionary belong to Saturday, and vice versa; but 
if these are not, in some cases at least, merely scribal errors, they may 
well represent local differences of use, or only indicate that 
have been made in course of time. I do not think that the Byzantine 
lectionary and its history have been adequately studied, and consequently 
it is difficult, without disproportionate pains, to verify the history of 
a particular mepxorn, But anyhow, these few divergences are quite 
insufficient to affect the Byzantine character of the lectionary, while 
they are balanced by the occurrence of such complicated lessons as the 
combination Matt. xxvii 1-38 Luke xxiii 39-43 Matt. xxvii 38-61 
for Good Friday * (vespers), and Acts xx 16 17 28-36" which is used 
on the Sunday after the Ascension. And again, if the Byzantine 
lectionary be examined from Whit Monday to the end of Lent (exclusive 
of the Great Week), during which period the synoptic Gospels are read, 
it is obvious at once that, while the Gospels are read ‘in course,’ the 

1 A Study of Codex Bezae (Texts and Studies, ΠῚ i) pp, 12-15. 
* Ff. 05 6, 99 6, 279 ὁ. * Ff. 500 ὁ, 501 b, 5028. 
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progression is not uniform: Saturday is often ahead of Sunday, and 
Friday of Saturday, while in some parts of the year St. Mark is read on 
the first five weekdays when St. Matthew or St. Luke is read on 
Saturday and Sunday. But if the table of lessons is distributed into 
three columns, and the Sunday lessons are put in one column, those of 
Saturday in another, and those of the rest of the week in the third, it 
will be found that the three columns are independent of one another, 
except in so far as they deliberately avoid overlapping for the most 
part, and in the two latter the progression is generally uniform : that is 
to say, the existing lectionary is a stratification of three several series of 
lessons, those of the Sundays being chosen on some principle which 
may not be always obvious, and those of the Saturdays and of the other 
weekdays forming two independent courses running through the books. 
On the other hand, in Eastertide, when St. John is read, there are only 
two series, that of the Sundays and that of the six weekdays, the latter 
being a ‘course’ fairly uniform in progression throughout. Hence it 
is clear that the lectionary is a growth ; and that when the Saturdays 
throughout the year were added to the Sundays and provided with 
lessons, in Eastertide all the weekdays were so provided at the same 
time. The system was not completed until the thirteenth century ; 
and in earlier lectionaries, such e.g. as, on the one hand, £ys?#. 60, 
to which Mr. Kenyon refers, and on the other the ‘ Jerusalem Syriac,’ 
the Gospel lectionary of the Syriac-speaking Orthodox of Palestine, an 
intermediate stage in the development is represented ; and while every 
day in Eastertide has its Gospel (from St. John) assigned to it, only 
Saturdays and Sundays are so supplied from Whit Monday to the end 
of Lent. Evidently, as might be surmised from the date of the scribes 
L and J, it is to this class that the lectionary of Codex Bezae belongs: 
in the synoptic Gospels Saturday and Sunday are marked, while in 
St. John there is no such distinction, but the lessons are only indicated 
by ἀναγνωσμα. 

2. But Dr. Rendel Harris suggests four objections to the assignment 
of the marginal notes to the Byzantine system :— 

(1) He remarks on ‘a close connexion between the Greek and 
Gallican rituals,’ as though this might account for the coincidences 
with the Byzantine lectionary. There certainly are such affinities ; only 
I should be inclined perhaps to find closer affinities, at any rate in the 
matter of lectionaries, in other Gallican areas, like Spain and Milan, 
than in Gaul itself. But such fundamental connexions are quite 
inadequate to account for the developed systems of Bezan lessons, 
and the matter is really not worth discussion. 

(2) Dr. Rendel Harris objects that the simplicity of the indications, 
merely by αναγνωσμα with or without the addition of περι του σαββατον or 
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πέρι τοῦ κυριακη, Suggests that they do not refer to 
system like the Byzantine, but rather to a Gallican αὴ 


apart from the fact that in Codex Bezae there are too m sna ae : 
ΚΣ, aince it sould bubly: dhe: ἀπο δὴν ct eae ys in ie 
year were left, so far as the sre Lf concermed in tis a 

δράκα Yetnooa ἐρ ordinary Sazurdaye ;. dest eatin asim | 
nearly all the eons indicated ae tobe found in the exiting B -Byzantin 
series—this objection betrays a certain want of imagination. ‘ 
Byzantine lectionary is simple enough ἴα peinciplen kane oy no means 
simple in practice. In the use of any lectionary the adjustment of th 
system of movable feasts to immovables creates complicati 
nowhere more than in the Byzantine system. And an inspection of the 
thirty-five tables of the Εὐαγγελιστάριον ᾿ will convince anybody of this. 


a reader: he would be bound to consult an index or table of lessons, 
which would refer him to some system of division of the text, such as 
the Ammonian sections (and it must be noted that aa τὴ nserted 
the lectionary notes in Codex Bezae, he added the Ammonian ections 
at the same time), and all he would need for convenience in the margit 
of his New Testament would be some indication of the ἀρχή and τέλοι 
of the lesson, within the section. Anyhow, that is all, I | tlio, i 
is to be found in plenty of indisputably Byzantine texts. 

(3) Dr. Rendel Harris further points out that, whereas the G 
Jo. v 19 (f. 120 4) is labelled περι ἀναπαυσαμενων͵ Dr. Scrivener 
been able to identify it with Jo. v 17-24 of the Wednesday —— 
Sunday ; and he suggests that it is better identified with Jo. ne 
of the muissa sacerdotis defuncti of the Bobbio Sacramentary. But 
Dr. Scrivener is at fault in his identification ; in fact, Jo. v 24-30 is the 
Gospel at funerals in the Εὐχολόγιον ; and it seems obvious that the 
Bezan lesson, of which no τέλος is marked, is to be carried on as far 
as Ὁ. 29 or 30, to make it quite adequate to the occasion; and that 
the lesson indicated is the present Byzantine lesson, with ov. 19-23 

1 It is a pity that textual critics have confused the terminology of lectionaries ὅσα, 


They call a Gospel lectionary Evangelistarium, and a table of lessons Symaxarion; 
whereas, in fact, the Gospel book is called simply Εὐαγγέλιον in Greek and Evan- 
geliarium in Latin, and the table of lessons is Εὐαγγελιστάριον, while 
corresponds to Martyrologium. No doubt other uses occur—e.g. 

seems to be found for Evangeliarium, and the transliteration Sf#maksar is aboessaliy, 
used for a lectionary in Syriac ; but the above represents, I think, the normal use. 
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prefixed ; and there is no phenomenon of liturgical growth commoner 
than the curtailment of lessons. 

(4) But what Dr. Rendel Harris lays most stress upon is the note of the 
scribe J, who is anterior to L, at Jo. xii 1, ro κυριακη τῶν προφυτησματὼων 
(f.150 4). This is obviously to be amended τῇ «. τῶν προφωτισμάτων, and 
the day referred to is confessedly Palm Sunday. Dr. Rendel Harris 
asserts summarily that a Greek scribe would have simply called the 
day κυριακὴ τῶν βαΐων, and he sets aside the fact that the note refers 
to the Byzantine Gospel for Palm Sunday (Jo. xii 1-18) by appealing 
to the ‘occasional agreement between the Gallican and Greek systems’; 
and he further remarks that ‘by this time,’ the time that is of the scribe J, 
‘it is not likely that the Gallican use was still in force at Milan,’ while 
the rest of Italy is assumed to be Roman, and therefore out of the 
question. Accordingly this note points to Gaul as the home of the 
MS in the ninth century. Now all this is precarious enough. It is 
perilous to be dogmatic as to what a Greek would call Palm Sunday ; 
the variety of its names in the West might well warn us to be careful '. 
And the Gospel here marked does not stand quite alone: the im- 
mediately preceding notes (ff. 145 ὁ, 148 ὁ) indicate Jo. xi 1-45 
as the Gospel of a Saturday; and whereas in Gallican systems this 
Gospel is assigned to a Sunday in Lent (Mozarab. 3rd, Ambrosian sth), 
in the Byzantine lectionary it belongs to the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday, the ‘Sabbath of Lazarus.’ And so far is it from being true that 
the Gallican use was not in force at Milan in the ninth century, that the 
very use in question is still in force in the last year of the nineteenth 
century ; the Saturday preceding Palm Sunday is still the sabbatum in 
traditione symbolt, and its mass is in conformity with its title. Like other 
rites belonging to the vigil of Saturday-Sunday night—e.g. the Paschal 
rites and Ordinations—the ‘vaditio has been drawn back for con- 
venience sake to the earlier hours of Saturday. At the same time 
the Gospel (Jo. xi 55—xii 11) still remains attached to Sunday ; and if 
it be compared with the Mozarabic Jo. xi 55-xii 13, it will be seen 
that, by omitting the record of the Palm procession, it emphasizes 
the relation of the day to the coming baptisms; for the connexion 
between the cafitiJavium and the anointing of our Lord’s head seems 
obvious. As to the rest of Italy, Gubbio in the fifth century was 
not Roman, but Gallican?; and the lectionaries of Naples (where 
the Gospel for Palm Sunday was again Jo. xii 1 sqq.) and of Capua 
show that Campania was not Roman in the seventh century*. And, in 


. S. Isid. Hispal. de Eccles. Off. i 27 (repeated in Rab. Maur. de Inst. ii 35) ; 
Ps.-Alcuin de div. Of. 13 (Hittorp, p. 45). 

2 S. Innocent I Ep. 25 (Coustant, i p. 855 sqq.). 

3 Morin Liber comicus pp. 426 sqq., 436 544. 
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fact, it is at least ΜΉ mply means Western, 
that the ‘Gallican rite’ is only the old sara | 

oot So catia ote ely - ‘it wer 
in a Gallican sea, upon which it gradually, b it onl 
encroached by expansion ; ed my not ὃ eset 
to discover whether Roman or Gallican usage pi ) 
date. It is difficult to uproot usage ; and, in fa 
survived within the sphere of Roman influence, a 
transformed the Roman rite. rt nek poe ἮΝ : 
amount of Gallican waage survived in ὙΜΙ͂Ν δὲ ΤΣ 
later, sufficient for Dr. Rendel Harris’ purpose. Bt, ἰδ δι 
need to look in any Gallican direction for the exp δον 
τῶν προφωτισμάτων: is ewe might hve expe α ἐς 
usage. However little reference there may be in the πὶ 
Τριῴδιον to the great Easter baptisms, they of course ἢ 
the Byzantine rite as to any other ; while at this thonient ἢ 
is nowhere more than a survival. The payer fy ἀρὰ di μα 
the competentes still exists in the Liturgy in Lent from tt day 
after the third Sunday onwards. The seventy-eighth c rhe he te 
council in Trudlo, of 692, legislates for the die uaa made 

τῇ πέμπτῃ τῆς ἑβδομάδος, 1.6. presamably on Μαυπαν Ease aa in tl the 
last decade of the eighth century the Barberini Εὐχολὲ aa ae 
office of the final scrutiny on Good Friday''; the baptisms ar mpliec 
the court ceremonial described by Constantine Porphyrog enitus ® 

Goar’s MS Cryptoferrat, Bessarionis, apparently of abouts 
century, hea pial order or we epecaly onthe Great S 
But more than this, Palm Sunday used to be marked as a st 
preparation of the competents. The sermon de paschate εἰ 
charistia, ascribed to St. Eutychius of Constantinople, says ὦ 
Palm Sunday, in which he of course includes the preceding ΤΣ 
night, τηνικαῦτα ποιοῦμεν τὰ προφωτίσματα ἃ, Evidently there was ἃ κα 
or scrutinium on that day, which explains the λόγοι εἰς τὰ τ 
els τὰ βάϊα καὶ els τὴν ἔγερσιν τοῦ Λαζάρου to which Ducane 
attributed to St. Proclus and Leontius (of Byzantium ?) by some i 
unnamed*, And it accounts for the existing τρισάγιον of the m 
els τὸν Χριστὸν ἐβαπτίσθητε, on the Saturday of Lazarus, and explains wh 
the competents were not dismissed at the usual point in the Liang ot 
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1 Goar Εὐχολύγιον p. 279 (ed. 1730); Assemani Cod. ft. i p, 111. 

* De caerimonts aulae byzantinae i ta (Migne P. G. exii 305). 

® Εὐχολόγιον p. 292. 

* Migne P, δ. Ixxxvi 2392; with the curious reference to the ‘first supper’ cf. 
St. Theodore Stud. Catech, chromica g (6, xcix 1700). 

* Glossar. med. ef inf. graec. 5ιν. φώτισμα. 
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that day’. Dr. Rendel Harris’ contention therefore simply falls to the 
ground. 

3. But Dr. Scrivener contributes another argument. He points out 
that the three Saints’ days which are explicitly named in the Bezan margin 
are the Assumption, in a hand of the tenth century (f. 229 4), and 
St. George and St. Dionysius the Areopagite, in a hand of the 
twelfth century (ff. 462 ὁ, 488 δ) ; and he remarks that these ‘are just such 
as would be specially regarded in the West at their respective dates,’ 
SS. George and Denys being respectively ‘the patron saints of England 
and France’ (p. xxxi). I do not understand that there is any question 
but that the MS belongs to the West, so that in any case this has little 
importance. But I do not see that these entries point either to the 
West in general or to Gaul in particular. An emphasis on the B.V.M. 
would prima facie suggest Byzantium and the East rather than a Latin 
atmosphere. And surely there is no saint more popular everywhere 
than St. George; and that, earlier in the East than in the West. 
Dr. Scrivener himself remarks’ that his later prominence in the West was 
due to the Crusades. If he was the patron of England—and it was 
not till the thirteenth century that he was formally so acknowledged — 
he was also the protector of the Byzantine Empire, especially in its 
relations with the Saracens; and for centuries he has been com- 
memorated in the prothesis at every Byzantine mass. St. Denys might 
no doubt suggest connexions with Gaul; the Dionysian legend, which 
identified the Apostle of Gaul with the Areopagite, was already accepted 
in the ninth century. But, on the other hand, he was not forgotten 
in his own eastern world. And, anyhow, the conditions might just as 
well be satisfied elsewhere, e.g. in Southern Italy. Of the names under 
which the Basilian monasteries of Southern Italy were dedicated, the most 
predominant was that of the Blessed Virgin; and there were three 
monasteries under the name of St. George, to four under that of St. Basil, 
the founder of the order*. And while St. Denys does not appear to have 
had any monasteries dedicated under his name, one of the churches 
belonging to St. Mary of Rossano was St. Dionysius de Casubono®; 
and MS Vatic. 1456, which came from St. Mary of Rossano, has a folio 
inserted in it containing the ᾿Απόστολος of St. Dionysius, Acts xvii 
16 sqq.‘ 

4. Mr. Kenyon (/. 7. S., January 1900, p. 297) remarks that in 5. Gaul 
“ Greek liturgical uses continued far into the Middle Ages,’ and that ‘at 
least one Greek lectionary is known to have been written’ for it ‘as late 


* See MS B.M. Add. 22749, quoted by Swainson, Greek Liturgies Ὁ. 180 note d, 
where for AaBapot read Aa(dpov. 

3 See the list in Batiffol L’abbaye de Rossano pp. 181 36. 

3 76. p. 20. ‘ 7b. p. 65. 
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as the year 1022 (Zost. 6o).' N 
notices, the beginnings of Gallic ( 
Greek ; they are represented by St. Pothinus a 
Letter of Lyons and Vienne. But this no me 
Church continued to be Greek or half— Greck tt 
beginnings of the Roman Church λα aie 
thoroughly Latin character. If a content ae 
tradition can be shown on other grounds to hi 
origins would account for it; but the Greek c 
existence of the tradition. It is true again, I be 
considerable intercourse between Marelles and the 
ranean in the fourth and fifth centuries ; and through C 
eastern monasticism was transplanted into Gaul. But se 
there is no Gallic Greek writer ; St. Hilary and Cassian are Lati 
for any purpose. It is true also that there was a Gr pats 
in Arles in the sixth century : it is related that St. Caesarius tc 
to provide his congregation with hymns, both Greek ar 
they might not have leisure to chatter in church', But 
prove that there was a Greek rite in Arles, but rather the c γ. Th 

palette. preachers scasleaiiyseagicia of Sona at cog τε 
gations—St. Chrysostom at Antioch, and St. Ambrose Milan, and 
St. Caesarius at Arles—and one can well imagine that cl 3re 
at Arles, assisting af a Latin rite which’ they ἀνά ποῦ Gini 
were especially trying. Anyhow, no one can suppose that 85 
sang mass in Greek. Dr. Rendel τρεῖς quotes ἤν ὩΣ 
Tours notices of Syrians in Gaul, even in Paris, who were δ 
Greeks : a certain Syrian became bishop of Paris, age 
suggests the existence of a Greek rite in Gaul than the a 
of Theodore of Tarsus suggests a Greek rite in England. 
that in the sixth century there were Greek elements in 
Latin rite of Gaul; and there were coincidences in ge a Ι 
matter of the ecclesiastical vestments : Gallican wrenrits ll wore the 
pallium, and all priests wore armlets (manicae, ἐπιμανέκια)--- hich sugges 
Byzantine influence*, But where these were not merely matters of 
ceremonial, they were merely isolated elements—the use wah ‘Kori: 
eleison and the érisagion in Greek; they did not imply a Greek or 
a Byzantine rite, and were not murvivele, except perhaps the Ayrie/eison. 
The same was, and is to some extent, the case at Rome, where the 
Greek formulae were probably not survivals, but the effect of the 
existence of the Empire and Exarchate, and perhaps of the desire to 

* Cyprian Vita δ. Caesani i 2, § 15 (Migne P. L, |xvii 1008). , 

* See St. German of Paris Zpp. i and ii (Migne P. L. lxxii 89); Come. Matiscon. 
ican. 6 (where eprscopus is the right reading), 
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express the unity of the Church. Otherwise, so far as I know, there is 
no trace of a Greek rite to be found in Gaul in this period. But from 
the ninth century onwards there are larger Greek elements to be found 
here and there in the mass in Gaul’. The Gloria in excelsis, the Credo, 
the Sanctus and the Agnus were sung in Greek in some churches; and at 
St. Denys, on the octave of the patronal festival, the mass was sung in 
Greek up to the time of the suppression of the house at the Revolution ; 
and, as Mr. Kenyon points out, at least one Byzantine Evangeliarium 
was written in France, in 1022. But there is no reason to suppose that 
all this represents a Greek tradition ; it was rather the outcome of a more 
or less dilettante Greek scholarship, encouraged no doubt by the Diony- 
sian legend. If it means a Greek tradition in Gaul, why does it not 
also represent a Greek tradition in England ; for they did the same at 
Canterbury and at Winchester*? At St. Denys it was not the Greek 
liturgy that was sung, but only a translation of the Roman; and it 
began there, as elsewhere, with the Gloria in excelsis and the Credo, and 
it was only gradually that other parts of the mass were added ; and it was 
only the audible parts of the mass that were ever in Greek : the canon 
and all that was inaudible remained in Latin to the end*. As to 
£vst. 60, according to its colophon, it was written by one Elias τοῦ 
πρεσβυτέρου καὶ μοναχοῦ σπηλαιώτον at ‘castrum de Colonia’ (ἐν... Κάστρο 
δεκολωνίας) in France; and according to other entries it belonged, at 
least soon after its production, to the monastery of St. Denys, and 
accordingly it has the Epistle for St. Denys’ Day, Acts xvii 22 sqq., 
written in an eleventh-century hand on the last leaf but one‘. If 
Montfaucon is right in his identification of ‘ castrum de Colonia,’ this 
was somewhere near Le Mans; so that the MS does not belong to 
Southern Gaul at all. From the naine of the scribe, I should conjecture 
that he was a Calabrian, belonging to the foundation of his great name- 
sake, St. Elias the Speliote, one of the heroes of Basilian monasticism in 
Calabria in the beginning of the tenth century °, whose name has fixed 
itself on several spots in the toe of Italy and in Sicily. It seems, there- 
fore, not unnatural to suppose that the scribe was a visitor, who copied 
his Εὐαγγέλιον for the monks of St. Denys to satisfy their philological 
interest in their supposed patron ; and in that case the Evangeliary has 
no significance for the purpose in hand. And it remains to be proved 


1 See Frere 7he Winchester Troper Ὁ. xxvi. 

2 See W. Chappell in Archaeologia xlvi; Frere Winchester Troper pp. 24, 60, 97. 

3 See an account of the St. Denys MSS, Bibl. Nationale 429 Lat. 2290, 9387 and 
9436, in Vincent Note sur la messe grecque qui se chaniait autrefois a [ Abbaye royale 
de Saint-Denys, Paris 1864, pp. 12 5644. 

* Montfaucon Palaeog. graeca Ὁ. 292; Valesius Notitia Galliarum 5. v. Colonia villa. 

3 Aca SS. Sept. iii, pp. 843 sqq. ; cf. Batiffol L’ Abbaye de Rossano p. xiv, 
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1 Batiffol L’ Abbaye de Rossano, Introduction, 
Ὁ Batiffol, pp. xi sqq.; Rodoti Delf origine, progresso ὁ sta 
greco in Italia, Rome 1758-63 ; Mr. H, F. Tozer nga, δὲ 
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Swainson, pp. TOI sqq. . 4 

* Rocchi La Badia di Grottaferrata, Rome 1884. 
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KOETSCHAU’S EDITION OF ORIGEN. 


'rigenes’ Werke: erster Band, die Schrift vom Martyrium, Buch I-IV 
gegen Celsus ,; sweiter Band, Buch V-VIII gegen Celsus, die Schrift 
vom Gebet ; herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Commission 
der Konigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, von Dr. PAUL 
KOETSCHAU, Professor am Grossherzogl. Gymnasium in Jena. 
(Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899.) | 


THESE two volumes, the first instalment of the Berlin edition of 
rigen’s works, show clearly that Dr. Koetschau has spared neither 
ne nor trouble in preparing for and carrying out a difficult and 
duous task. ‘The introductions on the different writings are clearly 
id concisely written, and supply just the information which is needed. 
he apparatus criticus is sufficiently full, without being overburdened 
th unnecessary details, and is, as far as it is possible to judge, 
curate. The text is well printed (except that rather more breathings 
id accents have fallen out than is quite creditable to the printers), and 
e references to Delarue’s pages, and, where passages of the ¢. Celsum 
e contained in the ‘ Philocalia,’ to the pages of Robinson’s edition, are 
2arly and conveniently given. The indices of passages quoted, both 
ym sacred and profane authors, of proper names, and of Greek words, are 
ry copious. In fact, as far as external form is concerned, this edition is 
| that can be wished. But has the editor given it that which alone 
n enable a book to live and last, that which only an almost unerring 
itical judgement can supply? This is the vital question which is 
ised by Dr. P. Wendland’s vehement and, to our English ideas, 
imannerly attack on Koetschau in a review of his book in the 
Ottingische gelehrte Anzeigen (April, 1899, pp. 276-304). Some of 
3 criticisms, though justified, hardly affect the value of the book: 
is true that the sections of the introduction to the ὦ Celsum which 
al with Origen’s knowledge of Greek literature and antiquities, of the © 
ble and early Christian writings, and those which give a sketch of his 
lation to Greek Philosophy and of his theological system, are not 
ely to be of much use to those who would use this edition; it is 
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4 miadiocte -édition οὐ ‘san: author cau da. ‘But. 
in a detailed reply to Wendland’s criticisms’, thet bel me: 
deficient in critical acumen and knowledge of C es hg yuagi 
critic has assumed. Nivaet μηνός. Oe Pere kly a 
many cases Wendland’s corrections and suggestions a1 
it is very difficult to decide; but there are a cor 
which Koetschau is no doubt right, and naturally W 
ony do ot sem 0 conning acer me 
hopes (p. 295) to have time to publish a new edition at all ev 
¢, Cedsum ; if so, may he be large-minded enough to k 
from Koetschau’s answer to his criticisms. 

One main question in dispute between the two is the weight to 
sanigruni the Piktionle Sextte, Shoes μόθον Stee Celsum wi 
are preserved in it. Of both these works there are r erous 
which appear to have been reduced to perfect order by εἰ 
Canon Armitage Robinson and Koetschau. These two 
independently, and published their results almost simu 
former in the Jowrnal of Philology (vol. xviii, no. PE 
the Zexte und Untersuchungen series*. As regards the 2 
their conclusions were practically identical, and Robi 's | ext * ia 
accepted by Wendland also as satisfactory. But inc! ὥς el: ᾿ 
Koetschau maintained that Parisinus Suppl. Gr. Sat ae Ἂν s 
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Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899. . ίὼὦ 
Ὁ Die Textitberlieferung der Biicher des Origenes gegen Celsus in den Ei 5: . 
dieses Werkes und der Philocalia - Texte u. Unters. VI i, Leipzig, 1889. γ᾿ 
‘ 3 The Philocalia of Origen. Cambridge, 1893. “<< 
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the introduction, however, to the present work he prints a communica- 
tion sent to him by Dr. K. J. Neumann, in which it is conclusively 
proved that P is a copy of A, and this result Koetschau accepts. There 
is therefore only one authority for the greater part of the text of the 
¢. Celsum. But about a seventh part of this work is also preserved in 
the Philocaia. Robinson and Koetschau consider that the text of A is 
superior to that of the P/ilocalia, and the agreement of these two 
editors, working from different sides, must carry very great weight. But 
their opinion is strenuously opposed by Wendland, who strongly main- 
tains the superiority of the PAr/ocalia text. To decide finally between 
these two views would require an amount of work almost equal to 
editing the passages concerned. I have carefully considered forty-five 
of the readings criticized by Wendland ; in five places he is undoubtedly 
right (as Koetschau admits in two of them) ; in fifteen I think Koetschau’s 
view the better; while the other cases are such that it is difficult to 
form a decided opinion. There can be little doubt that A on the 
whole preserves the better text, though more use might have been made 
of the help afforded by the Philocatta. 

In one matter, however, Koetschau has incurred Wendland’s dis- 
pleasure for following the PAi/ocalia. In chap. xv of that work 
c. Celsum vi §§ 75-77 is given; in § 77, near the beginning, three 
passages from ¢. Celsum i and ii are inserted, then ὃ 77 is carried 
on again ; but a passage on the mystical meaning of τὰ ἱμάτια τοῦ λόγου 
is inserted there which is not found in the present text of the c. Cedsum. 
Koetschau thinks that this passage has dropped out from an ancestor 
of A owing to the loss of a leaf containing it, and prints it in his text. 
Wendland considers it out of place there, and believes that the editors 
of the Philocalia took it from some other work of Origen’s, and inserted 
it in the middle of this section, and suggests that it really comes from 
one of the lost homilies on Matthew or Luke: this suggestion is hardly 
a happy one, for the passage contains the sentence dpa δὲ εἰ μὴ ὅμοιόν 
ἐστι καὶ ἐν τοῖς εὐαγγελίοις περὶ τοῦ σωτῆρος μαθεῖν, which would not be in 
place in a work dealing with one of the Gospels. He is no doubt right 
in saying that it is unlikely that the sense should have begun and ended 
with a page, but it is only necessary to turn over the pages of a book to 
see that it is at all events possible. The summary which he gives of 
δὲ 75-77 in order to show that the passage in question is out of place 
there does not carry much weight, for it omits the thoughts which do 
seem to imply a connexion. The PAi/ocala affords prima faae evidence 
that this passage did stand in this section of the ¢. Celsum, and 
Koetschau is right to print it there unless proof to the contrary can 
be given. 

No one could wish for a pleasanter task than that which has fallen to 
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Koetschau’s lot in editing the Z ? Merri : 
time the complete text of this beautiful Ii ork is give n 
The editio princeps, on which subsequent δὲ ons πεῖς be aser : 
too carefully vxinted Sho 9, cea ᾿ sis 31) 0 
Parisinus Suppl. Gr. 616 (=P). The only other 1 te 
Venetus Marcianus 45 (= M). Omissions in each of ‘these th MSS 
show that neither was copied from the other, but tl 
related: both contain also the Panegyric of Gregory TI 
Origen and the ¢. Ce/sum, and as it it is now admitted 1 
these works from Vaticanus 386 (= A), Koetschau’s ce t 
MS, now imperfect, once contained the Evert and th hat F 
were copied from it, is rendered a practical certainty. 1 
well for Koetschau’s critical sharpness that although he has al 
that M copied the Panegyric and the αὶ Cedsum rom Δ, a 
the same as regards P in 1894 (in his edition of the F 
bearing of this on his conjecture doce not seeeitoeee 
he was answering Wendland’s criticisms. 

Thus the £xhortatio, and the ¢. Ce/sum passages - 
contained in the Phil/ocalia, present the same sent 
construct a text from two authorities, and it is therefc se y 
interesting to see how Koetschau succeeds in the case of the short 
tract, about which it is easier to form an opinion, He considers, 
rightly I think, that M preserves the more trustworthy text; but I add 
the following instances to those noticed by Wendland, in which | 
may reasonably be questioned whether he is right in preferring | 
readings :— ae 

Ρ. 3,1. 6. ᾿Αμβρύόσιε θεοσεβέστατε καὶ Πιρωτόκτητε εὐσεβέστατε Koetschaul 
with M; for the spaced word P has θεοπρεπέστατε: this is a gO! 1 wor 
but fax more likely to be altered than δεοσεβέστατε, espe wit 
εὐσεβέστατε following. Cp. Clem. Al. Strom. VII i 3 (Potter 830). _ 

Ρ. 4, 1. 8. βάρος aiwviou δόξης κατεργάζεται ἡμῖν Koetschau with Με 
αἰώνιον P, the only reading in 2 Cor. iv 17, and which Koetschau prints 
with M P on p. 46, |. 17, where the quotation is again made. 

p. 4, L 30, ῥυσθεὶς ἀπὸ τοῦ σώματος τοῦ θανάτου Koetschau with M: é« 
P. In two other places in the section both MSS have ἐκ, which, when 
the « is represented by a simple curve before the «, might easily be | 
mistaken for the tachygraphical sign for ἀπό, 

p. 6, 1. 20. of δικαίως ζῆν προτεθειμένοι Koetschau with ΜῈ: P has 
προτεθυμημένοι, but v over erasure, and μὴ added at end of line. 
According to Koetschau’s conjecture (Introd. p. xxi) M was copied 
from A later than P, and in the meantime the state of preservation 
of A had rather rapidly got worse: in his ‘'Textiiberlieferung’ (p. 34) 
he says that the bombycine paper on which A is written is damp-stained 
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in the margins especially. It is therefore not impossible that the scribe 
of P corrected what he first wrote in accordance with a marginal note 
which was illegible when M was copied. 

Most of the notes in the margin of M are, according to Koetschau, 
in the hand of Cardinal Bessarion ; unfortunately no help is given us for 
identifying them. One excellent emendation of the corrector of M (p. 19, 
1. 9 δὲ μόνον for δαιμόνων) was also made in the edt#io princeps, and so has 
found a place in the usual text. Koetschau has spoilt the following 
sentence by reading ἢ with MSS before γυμνῇ instead of of with ΜΆ, 
which necessitates his putting a comma after rime» :— 
 p. 13, IL 13-15. of γὰρ φίλοι ἐν εἴδει καὶ οὐ δι’ αἰνιγμάτων μανθάνουσιν, of 
γυμνῇ σοφίᾳ φωνῶν καὶ λέξεων καὶ συμβόλων καὶ τύπων προσβάλλοντες τῇ τῶν 
νοητῶν φύσει καὶ τῷ τῆς ἀληθείας κάλλει. 

In two cases at least he should have fallowed the correction of the 
first hand of M :— 

p- 3, 11. 10-13. Both MSS have ὁ δὲ μὴ ἀπωθούμενος τὴν ἐπὶ θλίψει (om. 
ἐπὶ OA. M) θλίψιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς γενναῖος ἀθλητὴς αὐτὴν προσδεχόμενος εὐθέως προσδέ- 
χεται καὶ ἐλπίδα ἐπ᾽ ἔλπίδι, ἧς μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺ τῆς ἐπ᾿ ἐλπίδι θλίψεως ἀπολαύσει. 
Here Koetschau spoils the sense by reading ἐπὶ θλίψει for én’ ἐλπίδι, 
instead of accepting the marginal note of Μ' ἐλπίδος for θλίψεως. | 

p. 44, ll. 11 f. Both MSS originally had iva μὴ πρὸς τὸ μὴ πεσεῖν ἀλλὰ 
μηδὲ σαλευθῆναι τὴν ἀρχὴν τὴν οἰκίαν κτέ, Koetschau inserts μύνον after the 
first μὴ, instead of adopting the simple correction of Μ' δὴ for μὴ. 

It is easy to pick out passages which will hardly give sense as they 
stand consistently with grammatical laws: cp. p. 5, 1]. 25 ff. (κᾶν with 
optative, and ἵνα ἔχωμεν apparently without any construction); p. 14, 
IL. 5 ff. (perhaps read πλείονος ἣ ὁποίαν ἕξεις καὶ ov for πλείονος' ἐν ὁποίῳ ἔσῃ 
καὶ ov: Koetschau’s suggestion ἐν ὁποίοις, referring to ὀλίγοι in a previous 
line, does not improve matters, for the sense required is ‘few men have 
ever had a chance of obtaining so much blessedness as thou’); p. 22, 
Hi. 18 f. (read κολοῦον with Delarue). | 

But these matters are mere trifles compared with the way in which 
Koetschau has garbled the text of quotations from the New Testament 
in this particular tract. As he considers M the better MS, he should 
hold to it in Biblical quotations unless there is some very good reason 
to the contrary ; the following examples will show that he prefers now 
one MS, now the other, and at times deserts both for no particular 
reason :— 

p. 25, ll. 28 f. (Mc. xiv 36). M has ἀββᾶ ὁ πατήρ, δυνατὰ πάντα σοι, as 
have Daz in Mc. Koetschau reads with P δυνατά σοι πάντα. In this 
case both readings are of interest, and it matters little which is in the 
text, but why prefer P to M? 

p. 29, 1. 12 (Mt. x 19). Both MSS have παραδώσουσιν, an interesting 
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p. 29, Il. 28 f, (Le. xxi 16). M has καὶ ἀδελφῶν » 
onder for which Tischendorf quotes no evidence: P 
φίλων καὶ ἀδελφῶν with a Syrian text, Koetschau p 

p. 41, ll. 6f. (Heb. x 34). Both MSS have edt ag eT pois συνε- 
παθήσατε; ΣΧ ἐν ϑξυδην δολαθαδαε σα ον ΟΝ etc μήτι 
Obviously we should read τοῖς δεσμίοις συνεπαθήσατε as ( δ 
&c., in the epistle. a ‘ 

These are only some of the cases I have noticed of the falsification | 
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criticism of the Bible on account of the numerous quotatior 
contains, Textual criticism, however, is not much aided by a syst 
of editing patristic works which banishes to the footnotes the ev 
for important and interesting readings. 
The de Oratione presents quite a different problem sae 
There is only one MS, and the chief difficulty consists ir 
out the numerous emendations of Bentley and an anonymous E 
man whose notes were published in Reading's edition (Le 
In doing this Koetschau has shown, on the whole, good juc 
if he is in this particular tract a little too conservative, it isa 
Dr. E. Klostermann has contributed some valuable s 
of these the editor appears not to have understood propery. 
in the footnote to line > 14 we read: "(ἄλλοις ἀνθρώποις 8 
E. Klostermann, der ANOI3 als Schreibfehler fiir AAAOTS ; 
that is required to restore the sense of the passage is to 5 
latter word for the former; the passage then runs as followssen 
Ρ. 333, IL. 11-14. δόμεν μὲν ntw eh orevbe δὰ εὐχαριστίαν oix & | 
ἀνθρώποις προσενεγκεῖν" ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν δύο (λέγω δὴ ἔντευξιν καὶ εὐχαριστίαν) υἱ 
μόνον ἁγίοις ἀλλὰ δὴ καὶ ἄλλοις (MS ἀνθρώποι), τὴν δὲ δέησιν μόνον ἁγίοις «τές 
This gives a perfect sense. Koetschau quite needlessly a | 
before προσενεγκεῖν and lower down has (dAAas) ἀνθρώποις. | | 
On page 330, Il. 3-5, I should suggest ὅπερ παντί τῷ κατορθοῦται 
τῆς εὐχῆς λαμβανόντων (Koetschau with MS λαμβάνοντι) τὸν ὑετὸν τ 
τῶν διὰ τὴν ἁμαρτίαν πρότερον αὐτοῦ 
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On page 345, ll. 7-10, Koetschau, following Delarue, gives us 
a sentence which will tax most readers’ ingenuity to the uttermost. 
I propose to read as follows: ὅ μέντοι βαττυολογῶν ἐν τῷ εὔχεσθαι ἤδη καὶ 
ἔν τῳ (MS ἐν τῷ) χείρονι τῶν προειρημένων ἡμῖν σνναγωγικῶν (So edd.: MS 
~«aes) ἐστὶ καταστάσει, χαλεπωτέρᾳ τε (MS τε χαλεπωτέρᾳ) τῶν ἐν ταῖς 
πλατείαις γωνιῶν ὁδῷ͵ οὐδὲ ἴχνος σῴζων κἂν ὑποκρίσεως ἀγαθοῦ. Origen is 
referring to Mt. vi 5 which he has previously quoted, and the sense 
of the passage is ‘he who babbles in praying is already even in some 
worse position than the synagogue frequenters we have referred to, and 
on a harder road than the corners of streets.’ Koetschau reads ἐν τῇ... 
συναγωκικῇ ἐστι καταστάσει τε Kal χαλεπωτέρᾳ κτέ. 

Lovers of Origen will be thankful for the considerable help afforded 
to them by these volumes; but we must frankly confess that their chief 
value is that they will lighten the labours of whoever is to prepare a really 
satisfactory edition of these works. 


P. MORDAUNT BARNARD. 


TWO BOOKS ON MYSTICISM. 


Christian Mysticism: The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W.R. INGE, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College. (Methuen & Co., 1899.) 

Unity in Diversity: five addresses delivered in the Cathedral Church of 
Christ, Oxford, during Lent, 1899. By CuHaries Bicc, D.D. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1899.) 


UnTIL the other day the English reader who wished for a general 
account of Christian mysticism in his own language had to be content 
with Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. In the Bampton Lectures for 
1899 Mr. Inge has superseded that work—whose genuine merits and 
glaring defects he excellently summarizes on pp. 347, 348—by one 
dealing with the same subject, but far the superior of its predecessor in 
seriousness of thought, reverence of tone, and dignity of style. 

In reviewing a work on Christian Mysticism it is inevitable that we 
should ask at the outset what the author means by Mysticism. Few 
words are more variously or more vaguely used, and nothing would be 
more welcome to the student of philosophy and theology than a defint- 
tion which would really apply to all those whose claim to the name no 
one disputes, and at the same time would clearly indicate what it is 
which is common to them and distinguishes them from others to whom 
the name would less readily be given. That Mr. Inge has done this, 
however, it is impossible to allow. He has collected in an Appendix 
a number of definitions of Mysticism by previous writers. This 
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Appendix, by the way, would be ar ee ee 
references to the somewhat oddly arranged q 
may be said at once here, that the absence oft τὰ 
defect in Mr. Inge’s book as a whole. He has, πὶ 
definitions of his own on Ὁ, 5. These two definitions, τ 
appears to regard them as differing only verbally from Ὁ 
in fact by no means identical in meaning; and and neither οἱ 
from obscurity. The second, which runs thus, ‘the : 
int thought and feelifig, the immanehct of the teanpoenltie 
nar naembersoeraetigenamn. tries provokes the inquiry—b on 
unimportant—whether an ‘attempt to realize’ this in thoug or 
in feeling—or in feeling, but not in ἀφημήβξρεῦτ be ¢ 
Mr. Inge Mysticism; whether if realization im thought is 
ecstasy would not be excluded ; or if realization in feeling, ay = n 
thought, is sufficient, whether realization: τῷ thought, apart fr¢ ι feeling, 
would be sufficient also. The answers given to these que so wuld 
not but profoundly affect the treatment of the subject, 
the first definition, which is thus stated, ‘the attempt to r 
presence of the living God in the soul and in nature,’ can 
be treated as merely equivalent to the second. Afws¢ ‘the e 
conceived of as a ‘living God’? is the antithesis of ‘soul’ anal τ 
within ‘the temporal’ necessary to Mysticism ? 
Were I myself writing a book on Mysticism, I might, no doubt, be 
asked to frame a better definition ; but it is the privilege of a reviewe 
to point out defects in what he reviews without being bound to amen¢ 
them ; and in this privilege (which makes my task much easier) I intend 
to take refuge. 
Mysticism would seem to be hard to define, largely because 
ambiguous term. It may be the name of a temperament, of a s 
aspect of thought, or, again, of a philosophical system. a = 
the unprofitable and inaccurate uses of the word by authors who use it 
where ‘ religion,’ or where ‘ magic’ would do as well. A theory of the 
world may fairly be called Mysticism, in which the ultimate truth and 
reality of things is held to be a unity, the consciousness of which is 


attainable as a feeling inexpressible by thought. Such a theory will be Ὁ 


held by persons who have felt such a consciousness attained, or on the 
way to be attained, in their own experience. But this experience can 
exist, where the temperament which renders it possible is present, with- 
out leading to the explicit statement of a theory suggested by it: and 
great philosophers or great poets may understand and divine, or even 
share, such an experience, may call it as a witness to some truth of 
which it has a presentiment, or may describe it in verse, and yet not be 
adequately described as Mystics themselves. To Plato, despite the fre- 
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quent use of his name by mystics, the term Mystic is quite inappropriate. 
For him the philosopher's inspiration is above the obscure presentiments 
of the prophet’s ; comparison with the Repudiic, even careful consideration 
of the Phaedrus itself, shows that the expressions of the latter dialogue 
must not be taken as literally as might be the case with a less profoundly 
humorous author than Plato. If, again, Plato speaks elsewhere of the 
supreme unity as transcending knowledge and being, what he indicates 
by such language is that the contrast of knowing and being presupposes 
a unity within which the contrast falls, rather than that the opposition is 
to vanish in an ecstatic apprehension of that unity, other and higher 
than apprehension by reason. Hegel, again, is not a mystic, in spite 
of his willing recognition of the testimony borne by mystics to the truth 
that the distinctions of the abstract understanding were not absolute. 
Least of all men did he Iook on an immediate apprehension as higher 
than a mediate, than one thought out. What God gave to His beloved 
in sleep, he significantly said, was mostly dreams. But if it would be 
misleading to call Plato and Hegel mystics, still less, perhaps, is there 
any propriety in applying the name to such writers as the Cambridge 
Platonists, whom, nevertheless, Mr. Inge regards as the very flower of 
English mysticism. Here Vaughan, who will go no further than to 
admit that ‘a vein of mysticism peeps out here and there in their 
writings’ (Hours with the Mystics p. 315), seems to judge more truly 
than Mr. Inge. The Cambridge Platonists were men who united an 
idealistic philosophy with deep personal piety; and in the case of 
Henry More, also with a love of the fantastic and the supernatural, 
which only a very low conception of what mysticism means—a concep- 
tion as far as possible removed from Mr. Inge’s—would consider as 
giving any claim tothe name. Mr. Inge is not usually inclined, when 
he finds a spirit of inward devoutness, straightway to call it mystical— 
thus he has some excellent remarks (p. 194) on the Jwitation of Christ 
as ‘not, properly speaking, a mystical treatise’—but he is perhaps 
more ready to find mysticism wherever he finds idealistic philosophy. 
Would he call Thomas Hill Green a mystic? He was surely as much 
so as Whichcote or John Smith. And it is difficult to suppose that 
even the temperament of the mystic can be rightly attributed to 
Henry More, who reckons up the essential mystical theologumena 
among the ravings of enthusiasm, and as no whit more important than 
the notions peculiar to Behmen’s cosmology with which he associates 
them (Znthustasmus Triumphatus ὃ \xiv). No true mystic could have 
thus treated the expressions, ‘ That all is God’s self,’ ‘ That man’s self is 
God, if he live holily’; although he might have taken exception to the 
wording. More’s respect for Behmen’s personal character cannot 
counterbalance this. It is significant that he was more inclined to see 


ofthe last stages of the pagan and that of the Chr 
This criticism is of course quite compatible with CO 
penwicely Christian φανόν of hele pusonaks 
service rendered to the Church of England in the R 
by the example given in the: charactert. of dame ον νος 
eke taunt se ine of cee τις. 6 ΤΣ 
culture with unworldly carestness in the spiritual life. 60} 
Sn me shore eee Ne ee 
might enter into the mystic phase of feeling, and g 
without themselves being adequately described as my 
of the subject is especially well treated by Mr. foge. ὦ 
lectures surpasses in interest the discussion of the m 
= elierigerenpeaietatentnar rai p< 
the study of mysticism. The mysticism of Teanyedm, Sail 
touches, may be further illustrated. Mr. Inge does not r 
fs readin the light of the poet's own consmeent gto RIN 
probably the most genuinely mystical passage in Tennyson μὰ 
the lines in which he makes King Arthur, at the end of th ‘Hol y Gra , 
give utterance to a profound conviction of the reality of G Foe dee 
upon what may fairly be called an ecstatic experience. 7 - ὯΝ Ἢ 
the way, a curiously close parallel to the famous lyric, ‘ in tt 
crannied wall,’ in these words of Behmen, Zhree Pring; 
(I quote from the translation of 1648, p. 0. If he be bom οἱ od, he 
may know in every spile of grass his Creator in whos tad res In 
the fuller and very admirable account of Wordsworth’s mysticism, 
by Mr. Inge, the quotations on p. 311 any ale eed 
by reference to a story, which (as Thave heard) the late 
Bonamy Price was wont to tell, of how he asked Wor 
meaning of ‘ fallings ἤσαν ἐς, vanishings’, in. the Glee 
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tions of Immortality, and how Wordsworth replied by catching at a gate 
which was near, and saying he had sometimes to do this to assure him- 
self of the substantiality of the material things about him, so strongly 
did the sense of their unreality come upon him. This is closely parallel 
with the experience of Tennyson mentioned above. And when 
Wordsworth tells us in the Lines composed a few miles above Tintern 
Abbey—Mr. Inge quotes the passage—how in some of these ecstatic 
states ‘We see into the life of things,’ again we are reminded how 
when Behmen (I quote from the English translation of Martensen’s 
Jacob Bihme, p. 7) was ‘sitting one day in his room, his eye fell upon 
a burnished pewter dish, which reflected the sunshine with such mar- 
vellous splendour that he fell into an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to 
him as if he could now look into the principles and deepest foundations 
of things. He believed that it was only a fancy, and in order to banish 
it from his mind he went out upon the green. But here he remarked 
that he gazed into the very heart of things, the very herbs and grass, 

and that actual nature harmonized with what he had inwardly seen.’ 
' The ecstatic state in Tennyson, according to a passage in his Life 
(i. p. 320; quoted by Mr. Inge, p. 15), was sometimes induced by the 
device of repeating over his own name ; just as Behmen’s, in the instance 
quoted, was at first excited by the very ancient method, accidental in 
his case, of gazing at a brightly polished surface. 

Mr. Inge observes (p. 313), ‘It has been said of Wordsworth, as it 
has been said of other mystics, that he averts his eyes “from half of 
human fate.” Religious writers have explained that the neglected half 
is that which lies beneath the shadow of the Cross. The existence of 
positive evil in the world, as a great fact, and the consequent need 
of redemption, is, in the opinion of many, too little recognized by 
Wordsworth, and by Mysticism in general.” Mr. Inge combats this 
view, and truly observes that ‘in practice, at any rate, the great mystics 
have not taken lightly the struggle with the law of sin in our members, 
or tried to “heal slightly” the wounds of the soul.’ But he perhaps 
scarcely sufficiently emphasizes the fact that for many what draws them 
to the mystics is precisely their full appreciation of the darkest moods 
of the soul, the independence of their serenity upon that cheerfulness 
the sources of which are youth and health, which pass away, or upon 
the power, which some do not possess, of leaving unprobed their con- 
victions on fundamental questions. It is significant that the great 
philosopher of modern times to whom the name of mystic may be most 
properly applied—to whom the great mystics seemed not only to have 
borne witness to a truth, but to have seized more truly than others the 
secret of existence—is the pessimist Schopenhauer. The great mystics 
have plucked a religion out of the heart of spiritual darkness and empti- 
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—in order that the foundation of certainty may be 1a 
reach of question; yet what we have denied a 
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thought out. ΣΝ 
must be lost in the Absolute, that it may be f 
religious life, the mystics who would not remain c 
sebtuiced, tu find. taker, ition Cacia, ἈΠ ΜΝ. Ὁ 
of their fist spiritual experiences; and through a spr | 
precio mae Di: pecan Mewes 
found all that they had lost, and more than they had 
to a sense of whom this practical via meyativa c 
dgiin, if We vitay célticioe; es ira estky, ἄν ane 
the dark centrum naturae in God, yet Hegel was right it 
a profound philosophical insight in them ; antl thie veneer 
a religious guide lies also just in his power to communica 
bis own ‘ecmes Of « (od, πῶσ μηδ ἑν Ca 
Gadi ovil as light over agtivws-dackachn Gat eae ee 
that which out of Him is pain and evil, but in Him is an eleme εὐ 
independent, yet ever present in His eternal life of victorious bl 
Emerson, whom Mr, Inge, though sensible of the < ) 
that air of ‘having been in hell’ which commonly Ὲ marks the true 
mystic, calls ‘the great American mystic’ (p. 320), appear like an 
amateur and a pretender by the side either of St. John of the Cross or 
of Behmen. This is not so indeed with Wordsworth, who ‘speaks tha 


affectation of a hierophant. It is true, however, of M. Maeterlinck 
whom Mr. Inge mentions only as a commentator on Ruysbroe 
Emerson is a thinker of richly endowed mind and master of a distir 
guished style: and M. Maeterlinck has a singular genius for 
expression to elusive feelings which, but for such a work as Za 
Tintagiles, one would have thought it beyond the power of art to seize. 
But they are not of the true race of the mystics who ‘ have been in hell’; 
Carlyle, to whom Mr. Inge (p. 320) will scarcely allow the manne of sigan 
is far more akin to it than either. 

It would be foolish to complain that Mr. Inge has passed wenn 
Christian mystics unnoticed: he could not notice all. But it was 
something of a disappointment to learn nothing from him about the 
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Franciscan mystics of the thirteenth century; and it would have been 
interesting to know how far he considers Swedenborg, Emerson’s 
‘ representative’ mystic, to be entitled to the name. But Mr. Inge has 
given us so much that he has whetted our appetite for more, and what 
seems complaint is gratitude in disguise. 

There are some lesser points which seem to call for comment. The 
passages relating to Greek philosophy are unsatisfactory. To call 
Heraclitus a ‘great idealist’ (p. 47), implies an interpretation of his 
philosophy which is, to say the least, open to question. The quotation 
from him in the passage of Eusebius given by Mr. Inge in a note, rests 
upon what is very possibly an entire misunderstanding of the meaning 
of Adyos in the original. (See the notes to Fragment 2 in Professor 
Bywater’s edition, and Professor Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy 
p. 122) No doubt what is more important for Mr. Inge’s immediate 
purpose is, not Heraclitus’ original meaning, but the interpretation put 
upon him at the beginning of the Christian era: but some hint should 
have been given that they may have differed. To say that ‘Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas aimed at establishing the transcendence of the highest 
idea—that of God’ (p. 118), would never prepare one for finding that 
the ‘idea of God’ is not, under that name, to be found in Plato at all. 
From the account of the Aristotelian ‘active intellect,’ on p. 361, the 
reader would not know that Aristotle himself says that the νοῦς comes 
θυράθεν (De Gen. An. 736 a, 744), and that this is not a mere comment 
of Alexander’s. 

On p. 195 the author of the Jwstfation of Christ is reproached for 
quoting with approval the ‘pitiful epigram of Seneca, ‘“ Whenever 
I have gone among men, I have returned home less of a man.”’ But 
Tauler is guilty of just the same fault (in the Sermon for Christmas Day, 
included in Miss Winkworth’s selection). Mr. Inge does not sufficiently 
allow for the degree to which any words of Seneca were regarded as 
authoritative texts in the Middle Ages. Mr. Inge has, I think, too high 
an opinion of M. Récéjac’s Sources de la Connatssance mystique, a work 
which seems to me both obscure in style—an unusual fault in a French 
writer—and confused in thought. Mr. Inge notes that it differs from 
most mystical treatises by appealing to Kant rather than to Hegel (p. 341). 
Kant—of whom we are told that ‘Willmann gave him friendly greeting 
(and was not repulsed), because he agreed in so many things with the 
mediaeval Mystics’ (Erdmann “715. of Philos. ὃ 302. 6; Eng. tr. ti 
p. 427)—had certainly his points of contact with mysticism, chiefly in 
his insistence on the process of redemption and atonement as something 
which takes place within the individual’s consciousness, but they are 
not to be found where M. Récéjac appears to seek them. 

Mr. Inge’s remarks on the ‘mystical interpretation’ of Scripture 
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of general reflection, with which he closes his survey of 
cism; a passage which will long dwell in the memory of those 
it delivered, and which breathes the true spirit of a liberal at 1 phi 
sophical theology. "= 


In Lent 1899, when Mr. Inge was Bampton Lecturer, Dr. Bigg 
delivered in Christ Church Cathedral at Oxford a series of addresses 
which also touch on the subject of Christian mysticism, and which he 
has since published under the title Unity in Diversity. The purpose 
of these admirable addresses is practical, rather than scientific, and they 
were no doubt composed with an eye to the so-called ‘crisis in the 
Church,’ of which the newspapers were then full. Dr. Bigg uses the word 
Mystic in a very wide sense; but he tells us plainly what that sense is. 
He identifies the ‘mystic spirit’ with the ‘spirit that giveth life’ in 
Opposition to the ‘letter that killeth’(p. 6). In this sense no doubt 
the Confessions of St. Augustine and the Jmitation of Christ are rightly 
ranked as eminent representatives of the ‘mystic spirit,’ though of 
mysticism, in a more precise sense, they are scarcely examples at all. 
Dr. Bigg gives to the ‘two streams or tendencies of the religious life, 
flowing from the same source, but not always side by side,’ which 

‘sometimes ... exist more or less harmonized in the same commtnity, 
sometimes ... have sprung violently apart and formed different com- 
munities’ (p, 24), the names of Mystic and Disciplinary. Roughly 
speaking, these terms, as he uses them, correspond to what some would 
call Protestant and Catholic; understood, of course, as referring to 
tendencies rather than to formulas or organized religious bodies. The 
difficulty of avoiding associations, from this point of view irrelevant, 
while using names so familiar, is no doubt a good reason for seeking 
others. It is curious to contrast Dr. Bigg’s nomenclature, which uses 
‘Mystic’ to denote the tendency which produced the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and produces—at least in England and America the perpetual 
disruption of Protestant bodies into smaller sects, with the exaetly 
opposite usage of Professor Harnack, who sees in the ‘ mysticism ’ even 
of Tauler or the Zheologia Germanica nothing but ‘ Catholic piety in 
general,’ and will allow no relation other than that of sharpest opposition 
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between the mystical and evangelical spirits. No doubt this view is full 
of difficulties ; but it seems to make ‘ Mystic,’ to denote what Dr. Bigg 
intends to denote, inappropriate for the same sort of reason as ‘ Protes- 
tant.’ For custom is lord of language; and, except ‘through the 
looking-glass,’ one cannot make words mean what one likes. 

A few criticisms in detail of Dr. Bigg’s book may be worth making. 
There is something which, in the work of one so sympathetic as 
Dr. Bigg, strikes one as unexpectedly irreverent in the dismissal, on 
p. 6, of Jacob Behmen and St. John of the Cross as ‘ extravagants’; and 
one hardly recognizes Carlyle in the company of ‘ the heathen philoso- 
phers’ and Bishop Butler as a teacher of ‘reasonable self-love,’ in 
a sense in which it is contrasted with ‘ Christian self-denial.’ It would 
be impossible to give a more misleading notion of his drift than this ; 
every page in Sarfor Resartus cries out against it. Lastly, on p. 9, 
Dr. Bigg lays it down as a general principle that ‘where there is 
distinction there must be inequality.’ He is thinking of socialistic 
conceptions of the State and of pantheistic conceptions of the world ; 
but the saying in itself is difficult, and would embarrass (for example) 
an exponent of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. 


C. C. J. Wess. 
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BABEL (Tower of), CHERUB, CREATION, and ΕΓ ΟΕ. Perhaps the 
interpretation of those ‘myths’ will not carry conviction generally, 
but Prof. Cheyne is always interesting in writing on these matters. 
DEUTERONOMY is by Prof. G. F. Moore. Dang is by Prof. A. Kamp- 
hausen, who explains the bilingual texture of the book by adopting the 
opinion of Reusch, that ‘The author was so familiar with both languages 
that he could glide from one into the other without noticing it, and 
could assume for a great proportion of his contemporaries a knowledge 
of them both.’ Dress, a very interesting and suggestive article, is by 
Mr. I. Abrahams and Mr. Stanley A. Cook. Another suggestive con- 
tribution is Prof Ridgeway’s short article AMBER, in which several 
important things are said regarding the intercourse which existed 
between different parts of the ancient world. The articles by the same 
author— BERYL, CARBUNCLE, and DiaMonp—are also good. 

Speaking generally the Old Testament Articles are good and 
suggestive, but marred now and again by the adoption of weakly sup- 
ported theories, and still more weakly supported emendations of the 
Masoretic text. The M.T. of 2 Sam. xiii 32 (supported by the LXX) 
is both good in itself and better than any alternative yet offered, and 
the correction of Amos vi 5, by which the reference to David disappears, 
is not established by the ‘independent agreement of J. P. Peters and 
Winckler,’ nor by the failure of the attempt of the LXX to translate 
(cf. col. 1033, 1034, notes). Prof. Cheyne’s article, Amos, is perhaps the 
worst offender in the £cyclopaedia against soberness in textual and 
higher criticism. But it would be inexcusable to end with words of 
disparagement. Subtract the guesses and a noble piece of scholarship 
is left. 

(3) Prof. R. Kittel, the author of the well-known History of Israel, 
has brought out an edition of I and II Kings for Nowack’s Handkom- 
mentar sum 4.1. It is on a larger scale than I. Benzinger’s volume in 
the Kurzer Hand-Commentar. It should be very good coming from 
a scholar of Kittel’s antecedents. It is reviewed in the Exfosttory Times 
for March, 1g00, by Mr. J. A. Selbie. 

(4) A recent and valuable addition to the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment is Prof. Toy’s Proverds in the J/nternational Critical Commentary. 
Proverbs is’ closely related in matter and manner to Ben Siva, and is 
consequently specially interesting at the present time. Prof. Toy 
discusses in an Introduction such topics as the thought of the book, 
its relation to books on similar subjects such as Ben Sira, Ecclesiastes, 
and Job, its origin and date, its text and versions. Little that is 
satisfactory can be said about the period of the composition of the book, 
for the dafa are mainly negative. 

Dr. Toy gives full consideration to the testimony of the versions, 
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with the πᾶν Kabari, mardione’ on a contract tablet kos Ni pur. 
Dr. Toy shows full independence in accepting or rejecting emendations 
put forward by Cornill, but it may be gravely doubted whether most of 
Dr. Toy’s emendations will ultimately be accepted. We may doubt e.g. 
the correction of Ezek. viii 17 ‘to my nose’ in accordance with # hun 
sopherim, and of xviii 6 ‘ hath not eaten upon the mountains’ into wit ἢ 
blood (after the parallel passage, chap. xxxiii 25). Corrections are fat 
too often admitted in the Polychrome Bible to the text which should 
be allowed to remain for a long period of testing in the margin. Evel 
‘certain’ corrections are sadly uncertain, and the most plausible em 

tion may turn out to be a mere perversion of fact. 

(6) Two volumes have been recently added to the Cambridg 
Proverbs edited by the Ven. T, T. Perowne, Archdeacon of : 
Zand JJ Chronicles edited by W. Ἐς, Barnes, D.D, 

(7) In the Jewish Quarterly Review for October, 1899, Mr. G. ee | 
goliouth, of the British Museum, published two fragments of Ben Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus), viz, xxxi 12-31 and xxxvi 22-xxxvii 26. The two 
leaves which contain the fragment seem to have belonged originally to 

| 
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the MS. called ‘B’ in the Cambridge edition, to which belong the 
Lewis-Gibson fragment, the Bodleian fragments, and the Cambridge 
fragments from chap. xxx 11 and onwards. The general character 
of the text of this new portion is the same as that of the portions 
previously discovered. It contains doubletfes such as have aroused 
suspicion in the other fragments of the non-originality of the 
Hebrew text. Like the Cambridge portions it exhibits some striking 
marks of Neo-Hebrew, e.g. the word p'n) (ΞΞ εὐθικός ὃ), the inseparable 
particle ¥, and the word “yy ‘sorrow, pain.’ Some of its clauses are 
certainly more pointed than the Greek, and seem to preserve the original 
reading. The following passages are worth comparing. (Chapter and 
verse are according to the English Version.) 


ΧΧΧῚ 14 ὁ. . 
R.V. (1895). Hebrew. 
And thrust not thyself with it And be not united (smn Gen. 
(thine hand) into the dish. xlix 6) with him (the grudging host) 
in the dish (or basket). 
ibid. 22 ¢. 


In all thy works be quick (ἐν- In all thy works be modest 
tpexns), and no disease shall come (‘mannerly,’ ΜΈ), and no mischief 
unto thee. (nox, Gen. xlii 38) shall touch 

thee. 


XXXVI. 6. 
Forget not a friend in thy soul, Forget not a friend in the battle, 


and be not unmindful of him in thy and forsake him not when thou 
riches. takest spoil. 


(8) Prof. E. Konig has published through J. C. B. Mohr a pamphlet 
of 113 pages, called Die Originalitat des Hebrdischen Strachtextes. 
Most of the matter has already appeared in an English dress in the 
Expository Times for August, September, October, November, and 
December, 1899, but the British Museum fragment is now included in 
the discussion, and the material is increased by about a fourth. 

(9) With the appearance of the present number of the Journa/, a fresh 
fragment, smaller than the British Museum fragment, but interesting as 
being derived from a fresh (a third) MS, appears in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, under the editorship of its discoverer, Dr. Schechter. It covers 
part of the text we have already, so that now for the first time we are 
able to compare two MSS at the same passage. 

(10) Dr. H. Guthe has written a Geschichte des Volkes Israel for the 
series published by J. C. B. Mohr, to which Cornill’s Zin/eitung belongs’. 


' Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften. 


Ge hes reeds, auch on IE ἃ. 
popular. One rocimen of the manner of them 
Joush: Οὐταῖδ water; TT Ae ently one 
othe μὴ of te a tor, and a torn 
—that against self.’ 

(13) Prof. Budde publishes in English, th: ons > u 
his American Lectures on Religious Life and 7 mm 
in Pre-exilic Days. Thy corpond τὸ te Ἴκοιις 5. pt 
Prof. Cheyne in 1898 on Jewish Religious Life af 

(x4) Prof, Wellhansen ‘bas brought out a filth ie 
tische und Jiidische Geschichte (1899). 

(15) The Composition des Hexateuchs und der H 
Alten Testaments has attained to a third edition. ‘Tt hi 
amounting to sixty-nine pages. Wellhausen defends ἢ 
book of Kings, as a whole, was redacted defore this a 
Kingdom, with much force, while asserting an exilic ὁ 
a post-exilic redaction. 

(16) The edition of the Apokryphen und F g 
Testaments, edited by Prof. Kautzsch, is now angled : 
work, 

(17) A very useful work for students of Old Tes 
ἐν κι ας book of sen toe τα τον 4 τς ΠῚ sin 
Babylonian Religion (Kegan, Paul & Co., 1899). Mr J 
takes pains to show the moral side of Babylonian belief. 

Among recent contributions to Old Testament literature co 
periodicals the following may be mentioned :— 


(a) THEOLOGISCHE LITE! 


Jan. 6. Stade, Die Lntstehung des Volkes ναι 
R. Kraetzschmar, who agrees in the main with Stade, Ὁ 
his doubts of the tradition regarding the destruction of th 
in the Red Sea, and the conquest of the East of Jordan by Mose 

Feb. 3. Meinhold, Die Jesajaersdhlungen (Is. xxxvi-x xix) 


* 
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by G. Beer, who agrees with H. Winckler against Meinhold that 
Is. xxxvi 1—xxxvii 8 refers to Sennacherib’s invasion of 701 B.c., while 
XXXVli 9-38 refers to a second expedition of the same king ‘ gegen 
681 B.c.’ [Sennacherib was murdered in 681. ] 

T. Tylor, Zeclestastes ; review by Volz, who complains that Tylor in 
his elaborate analysis of contents strains the meaning in endeavouring 
to establish a chain of thought between the separate parts of the book. 
Volz protests against Tylor’s conservatism towards the text, and prefers 
himself ‘eine griindliche Ueberarbeitung Qoh. durch spatere Hande 
anzunehmen.’ Tylor ‘fails to establish any direct dependence of 
Koheleth on any Greek school of philosophy.’ 

Feb. 17. Freiherr von Gall, Altsraehtische Kultstatten ; review by 
A. Bertholet, who speaks of the work as ‘ anregend.’ 

Littmann, Ueber die Abfassungszeit des Tritojesaja; review by 
Gressmann. Littmann agrees with Duhm in suggesting circ. 455 B.C. 
The reviewer wisely cautions us that our knowledge of the post-exilic 
period is limited; ‘Ob [Jes.] 62° auf die Bedrohung der Mauern um 
457 gehe, ob 61°f eine Vorbereitung auf das Gesetzbuch Ezra’s seien, 
ob der y'sBD πο" 63° Artaxerxes sei, ist weder zu beweisen noch zu 
widerlegen.’ 

(ὁ) THEOLOGISCHES LITERATURBLATT. 


Feb. 2. Encyclopaedia Biblica ; review by E. Konig. 


(c) ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ALTTESTAMENTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT. 


1900, I. Moulton, Ueber die Ueberlieferung und den texthritischen 
Werth des dritten Esrabuches. A full textual comparison with Ezra iv 1— 
x 44 (Hebrew) and Neh. vii 73—viii 13 (Hebrew). 

B. Jacob, Bestrdge 2u einer Einlettung in die Psalmen. V. Zur 
Geschichte des Psalmentextes der Vulgata im 16. Jahrhundert. An 
interesting sketch of the early printed editions of the Vulgate from 
Stephen 1528 to the Clementine. 

Noldeke, Bemerkungen sum Hebratschen Ben Sira. Important. One 
sentence should be quoted: ‘Uebrigens bemerke ich noch dass dfe 
angeblichen Verwechslungen von persischen oder arabischen Wortern, 
womit D. S. Margoliouth seine Hypothese stiitzt, m. Εἰ. fast alle so gut 
wie undenkbar sind.’ 

Diettrich, Zinige grammatische Beobachtungen 5. dret im British 
Museum befindl. jemenit. Handschriften des Ongelostargums. An 
important bit of work. The author has succeeded in finding some 
Corrigenda for Dalman’s Grammar of Jewish Aramaic. 

Baumann, Die Verwendbarkeit der Pethita zum Buche Ijob fiir die 
Texthkrit#tk. Contains chaps. xxii-xxxiii. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


Church Quarterly Review, January 1900 (Vol. xlix, No. 98: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). The Testament of our Lord, Part I—The Prayer Book 
as a Rule of Life—Professor Gardner on the Basis and Origin of 
Christian Belief—Christian Mysticism—Undercurrents of Church Life 
in the Eighteenth Century—Dr. Van Dyke on an Age of Doubt and 
a World of Sin—A Roman Apologist and his Translator — Mediaeval 
Ceremonial— Robert Grosseteste—The Education Question from a 
Churchman’s point of view—The Loan of Consecrated Churches in 
India—Recent Pronouncements. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, January 1900 (Vol. xii, No. 46: Mac- 
millan ἃ Co.). C. G. MONTEFIORE Nation or Religious Community ὃ 
—M. STEINSCHNEIDER An Introduction to the Arabic literature of the 
Jews : I (continued)—Miss N. Davis Poetry: Ode to Zion—L. BLau 
Dr. Ginsburg’s Edition of the Hebrew Bible—I. ABRaAHAms Paul of 
Burgos in London—Mrs. H. Lucas Poetry : The Jewish Soldier—The 
Hebrew Text of Ben Sira: S. SCHECHTER The British Museum Frag- 
ments, W. BAacHER Notes on the Cambridge Fragments—M. BERLIN 
Notes on Genealogies of the Tribe of Levi in 1 Chron. xxiii-xxvi— 
C. G. MONTEFIORE The Religious Teaching of Jowett—D. H. MULLER 
Strophic Forms in Isaiah xlvii—T. K. ΟΗΕΥΝΕ Canticles v 13 and vii 1. 


Expositor, January 1900 (Sixth Series, No. 1: Hodder & Stoughton). 
A. B. Davipson The Uses of the Old Testament for Edification— 
W. M. Ramsay Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinth- 
lans—D. S. MARGOLIOUTH Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation: 
(1) The Bible of the Gentiles—J. Watson Doctrines of Grace: Saving 
Faith—A. Back Joseph, an Ethical and Biblical Study: (1) ‘The 
Youth and his Dreams’—J. A. Cross Note on Acts 1x 19-25. 

February 1900 (Sixth Series, No. 2). J. Watson Doctrines of 
Grace: The Perseverance of the Saints—W. M. Ramsay Historical 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians—A. BLacx Joseph, an 


a 
—_we — 


graphy—N. J. Ὁ. Wire The First he 
Christ’s Human Nature—D. S. Marco rey: 
Biblical Revelation ; Cpe wien ae 

Solomon ( -B, Wurreroorp Christ a 
—W. M. Ramsay Historical Commentary on— 
Corinthians—A, Brack Joseph; ἐπ Webica! anda 
The Blank in the Tent--G. W. Srawazr Jillicher o 
Purpose of the Parables. 


; d 
iat 
on ΟΣ 


tures—W. Ὁ. Gaxae Academic Preoecaicn ΑΝ ΠΣ 
WarFIELD ‘God-Inspired Scripture ’—B, C. Sram. ὃ 
lished Letters of Dr. Schaffi—W. H. Roserts The W 
of the Reformed Alliance—H. C. Minton Mr. Fisk’s "' 
to God’—S. T. Lowrie Dr. cE wal tera ee 
W. 5. P. Bryan Dr. Adger’s ‘ Life and Times ’— 
Literature. 

The American Journal of Theology, October 1899 (" 
Chicago, University Press). J. M. Covtex The proper ts 
by the Pulpit—W. Rupr Ethical Postulates in Theolog; 
The Elizabethan Settlement of the Church of England—J 
Resch’s Logia: C. C, Torrey Resch’s Logia—Document. F 
BEARE A hitherto unpublished treatise against the Italian ἢ 
—Critical and Historical Notes. F. P. BapHam The 1 
of St. John—G,. A. Barton The Bearing of the Co: 
Pealter on the Date of the Forty-Sourth ων ἬΝ | 
Literature. τῇ i 

January 1900 (Vol. iv, No. τ). C, A. Briccs The Ν 
ment Doctrine of the Church—J. Macruerson Was there a <n : 
Imprisonment of Paul in Rome ?—C. R. HENDERSON A ἢ y 
after Thomas Chalmers—J. A. Bevan The history of the New τὶ 
ment Canon in the Syrian Church—The Hastings Bible Γ 
Vol. I1—Critical and Historical Notes: W. D. McLanew 1 
mond and Conditional Immortality ; A Criticism—Recent ἢ 
Literature, 
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(3) FRENCH. 


Revue Bibliqgue, January 1900 (Vol. ix, No. 1: Paris, V. Lecoffre ; for 
the school of the Dominican convent of St. Stephen of Jerusalem). 
TH. CALMES Etude sur le prologue du quatritme évangile—ConDAMIN 
Etudes sur |’Ecclésiaste—TouzarD Nouveaux fragments hébreux de 
YEcclésiastique — LAGRANGE Liitinéraire des Israélites du pays de 
Gessen aux bords du Jourdain—Mélanges: Levesque Notes sur 
quelques mots hébreux—GERMER DuRanpD Epigraphie palestinienne 
—Micuon Notes sur une inscription de Ba‘albek et sur des tuiles 
de la Légion X Fretensis — Chronique : Hypogée judéo-grec découvert 
au Scopus—Excursion en Philistie; les fouilles anglaises—VINCENT 
Nouvelles de Jérusalem—S£JOURNE Mosaique de Hosn —Recensions— 
Bulletin. 


Revue de [Orient chrétien, 1899 (Vol. iv, No. 4: Paris, A. Picard). 
Dom ΒΕΒΞΕ Les régles monastiques orientales antérieures au concile de 
Chalcédoine—J.-B. CHaBot Les évéques jacobites du viii® au xili¢ 
siecle (suite)—S. ΝΑΙ Répertoire alphabétique des monastéres de 
Palestine —F. Nau Opuscules Maronites: Histoire de Sévére patriarche 
d’Antioche (suste)—H. LaMMENS Voyage au pays des Nosairis— 
V. Ermoni L’ordinal copte (sué#e)—E. Biocuet Neuf chapitres du 
Songe du viel pelerin de Philippe de Mézitres relatifs 4 l’Orient— Dom 
RENAUDIN Mélanges: Bénoit XIV et l’église copte—Bibliographie. 


Revue d’ Histoire et de Littérature religieuses, January-February 1900 
(Vol. v, No. 1: Paris, 74 Boulevard Saint-Germain). H. Cocnin 
L’Age de Dante—H. Marcivat Richard Simon et la critique biblique 
au xviie siécle : Introduction—L. DucHESNE Sur l’origine de la liturgie 
gallicane—Chronique d’histoire et de philosophie médiévale: M. DE 
WuLF (1) Origines de l'étude historique de la philosophie médiévale ; 
(2) Ce qu’il faudrait faire ; (3) Ce qui a été fait ; (4) Conclusion, La 
synthése—Ancienne philologie chrétienne 1896-1899: P. Leyay (3) 
Premier et deuxiéme siécle; (4) Apocryphes; (5) Clément d’Alexandrie; 
(6) Hippolyte ; (7) Origgne— Chronique biblique: J. Srmon (3) Exégese 
de l’Ancien Testament (suite); (4) Exégtse du Nouveau Testament ; 
(5) Histoire biblique ; (6) Religion d’Israél et théologie biblique. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologisthe Quartalschrift, 1900 (Vol. Ixxxii, No. 1: Ravensburg, 
H. Kitz). ScHoiz Zu den Logia Jesu—BE ser Zur Chronologie der 
evangelischen Geschichte—Hocu Zur Heimat des Johannes Cassianus 
—SAEGMULLER Die Visttatio liminum ss. apostolorum—SrEprp Die Moschee 
Davids und Kapelle der Dormitio— Reviews—Analecta. 

(Vol. lxxxii, No. 2.) Funk Das Testament unseres Herrn— 


Der εἶπον der μα δπρί τυκο ρῶς in οὐκ τὴν 
Studie iiber kirchliche Sitte. sl 
ἰἐφεροςϑηγαόρητονς γέρος ores nee ste 


Charakter des Johannes Falk und die Bedeutung 8 
saeecvelte dot * Innere NN at —SSeRe eee i oan 


gechichlchen Methode in der Ecorchung des τὰ 
Reviews: Lanc Doumergue’s Jean Calvin—Erwsr ¥ 
Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. 


Neue hirchliche Zeitschrift, January 1900 (Vol. xi, N 
and Leipzig, A. Deichert), BuRGER Zum neuen Jah: 
An der Schell des svancigten Jahthundets—ED. K mt 
Bedingungen der Taufe auf dem Missionsfelde. 

February 1900 (Vol. xi, No, 2). R. SeeserG An der 
des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts (Sch/uss)—G. Καψεκαῦ ( Ga 
und Geburtsjahr Luthers—H. Scunett Ein Zeugnis ἃ 
Theologen David Chytraus iiber den Abendmahlstreit. 
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The Fournal 
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Lheological Studtes 


JULY, 1900 


ST. PAUL'S EQUIVALENT FOR THE 
‘KINGDOM OF HEAVEN,’ 


THERE is a broad contrast between the Gospels and the 
Epistles which strikes the eye at once: the one simple, pellucid, 
profound with the profundity that comes from elemental ideas 
and relations and that is quite consistent with great apparent 
artlessness of expression; the other involved and_ laboured, 
only at times emerging into real simplicity of language, often 
highly technical, and if profound, not seldom also obscure. 

This contrast, as I have said, strikes the eye from the first. 
It represents not only two styles of writing but two distinct 
types of thought. 

From the point of view of criticism the distinction of these 
two types is important. There is no better guarantee of the 
generally authentic character of the Gospel record. The older 
Tiibingen criticism spoke of Pauline and Petrine elements in 
the Gospels. And the very first thing we should expect would 
be that some such elements would enter into them. But the 
wonder is that the extent to which they are actually present 
should be so small. When the Gospels are examined the really 
intrusive Pauline and Petrine elements (in the Tiibingen sense) 
are found to be quite insignificant. The distinctness of type 
is hardly affected. There is exceedingly little running of the 
one type into the other. All this we may take as proof that 
the teaching of our Lord as it is recorded in the Gospels has 
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But this state of things leaves tis wi se: 
been, I cannot but think, as yet insuffic iently 
the relation of the two types to each ot : 


seats core working out τίμα lau ΤΩΙ 
or on the Continent. Wiha seine eee 

For the present I propose to take only one | 
of the Gospels, but that perhaps the most central « 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God, or of Heaven. 
ask, What becomes of this conception in the Episth 
particular in the earlier Epistles of St. Paul? I pr Dost 
first, if we find this conception there ; and if we do not, 
as we do not, what takes its place. 

Now it is remarkable upon the face of it that w 
of the Kingdom of God in the Epistles. Lett thin 
moment of the way in which it is the one τ "me χὰ 
succession of our Lord's parables; and Ris 
subordinate place, to say the least, which the c 
with St. Paul. TT ore rar over fa antag *harsaaiee an 
in all his Epistles, and especially in the carly Epistles it 
spicuously absent. 

And yet the conception by no means dis: 
It occupies really just the sort of place hate 


* On this subject see especially an essay by von Soden in the vc 
to Weizsicker (Freiburg i. B., 1892), p. 113 ff. 
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if it were taken over from an earlier body of teaching—a body 
of teaching of which the Apostle himself had not been a hearer, 
but which came to him rather at secondhand and when his own 

mental habits had been largely formed. | 

There are a few familiar places where the phrase occurs. Five 
times over the Apostle speaks of ‘inheriting the Kingdom of 
God.’ Four times he reminds his readers that evil-doers will 
not inherit the Kingdom (1 Cor. vi 9, 10; Gal. v 21; Eph. v 5); 
once he says that flesh and blood cannot inherit it (1 Cor. xv 50). 
In all these places he has in view the Messianic Kingdom of the 
Saints in glory. And it is in the same sense that he encourages 
the Thessalonians with the hope of being ‘counted worthy of 
the Kingdom of God, for which they were suffering (2 Thess. 
i 5). This is the purified and spiritualized Christian form of 
the current Messianic expectation. 

There are however two passages which go beyond this. One 
is in Romans (xiv 17), where it is said that ‘the Kingdom of 
God is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.’ And the other is in 1 Corinthians (iv 
20), where the Kingdom of God is described as not being ‘in 
word but in power.’ 

In both these cases the Apostle is thinking not of anything 
future but of the present, not of any catastrophic change, but of 
the actual experience of Christian men. Where were they to 
look for the coming of the Kingdom? What were to be the 
signs of its coming? The signs are—not any change in the 
Levitical order, a new list of clean and unclean, new regulations 
as to abstinence or the like, but a new spirit permeating the 
life, a new attitude and temper of mind, a new relation of the 
soul to God—righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. What a beautiful description in those few strokes! 
What an advanced experience of the best gifts of religion! How 
undreamt of by Pharisee or Sadducee or Essene or Zealot! 
There was only one school where the Apostle could have learnt 
that lesson—the school of Jesus. If we had only that one verse 
it would suffice to tell us that the teaching of Jesus had really 
sunk into his soul. 

And it is no less a direct reflexion of that teaching when he 
says that the Kingdom of God is ‘not in word but in power.’ 


————— 


I shall have in . Στοῦ re of tl 
Kingdom. 


We may think it strange th 
mind of the Master, St. Paul did x 
arenes He did fall into it; he ἃ Sole 10 1 
τρομερό thor iki carenas tees Ween I 

To change a whole vocabulary isnot an αὶ 
had been brought up as a Pharisee. | as. 
trained in his own academic tradition. The k 
tradition was the mould into which his thoughts ni = μεν fell 

Further, he was an ardent student of the Jewisl oe a 
words of Psalmists and of Prophets lived in bis Anc 
they happened to be a different cycle of words fr 
are most prominent in the Gospels. 

It is marvellous to see how St. Paul has re 
and reads into thet 9° specthcally Cheat 
phrases are old; they aoe in erate Ὁ 
had been accustomed before he became a Christian. = 

Let us once again then ask where the coincidence τος 7 
the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles comes in. I 8 : 
that St. Paul really knew what Jesus had meant when Ἡ 
of the ‘Kingdom of God.’ He knew His innermost, ς 
and characteristic meaning. Many times our Lord 5 
speak—or half to speak—as His contemporaries nig 
spoken. The Kingdom of God was the Messianic I 
But He infused into the phrase a larger as well as 
meaning than it bore on the lips of the people. Thal 
Kingdom was for Him the culmination, or bringing te 
of a process that was always going on, It is probable that 
phrase which we translate ‘Kingdom of God’ nei | te 
much, as it is said to mean predominantly in the Talents 
or ‘sovereignty’ of God’. It was nothing less ae 
of all those influences and forces that specially b 
presence or manifestation of God in the world. 

The world is energized by God. There are constantly stream- 
ing, as it were, down from heaven a number of currents which 
come straight from God. The Apostle’s phrase — 


1 Schorer, Gesch, d. Jad, Volkes ii 454 n, ed. 2 (339 n, ed. 3), 
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exactly the effects by which these divine currents are mani- 
fested. Where they are, there are ‘righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ 

But the Apostle knew quite well that these were the effects 
and not the cause. The cause lay in those mighty powers or 
energies put forth by God for the redemption of the world. 
To be within the range of those powers, to clasp them—so to 
speak—to the heart, was to ‘enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
It was to be really loyal to God as King—to let His sovereignty 
have its way, not to obstruct and oppose but to welcome it, 
to surrender the will to it, to open the soul to those divine 
influences and forces which flowed in its train. 

This is the Kingdom which Jesus told His listeners was ‘ within 
them? Those influences and forces taken into the heart were 
the pear! of great price, the treasure hid in the field. Righteous- 
ness and peace were their natural fruit. And the consciousness 
of them brought with it an exceeding great joy. 

Such is the life-history of this work of God within the soul. 
It begins above in the highest heaven; it ends below in the 
hearts of men. It diffuses itself throughout the world. It 
passes from one soul to another. It is like a river rising among 
the hills and increasing in volume as it flows. It sweeps 
individuals along with it, so that they gather into a society. 
And so another kind of figure becomes applicable to it. It 
is like a draw-net cast into the sea and bringing the fish which 
it encloses to land. 

Where shall we seek an analogy for all this in the writings 
of St. Paul? The thought of the Kingdom is so central in the 
teaching of Jesus that we naturally look for its counterpart in 
the central teaching of the Apostle. Now by common consent 
that central teaching is contained in two verses of the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans: ‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel : 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For therein is 
revealed the righteousness of God by faith unto faith’ (Rom. i 16, 
17: RV. has ‘a righteousness,’ but ‘ he righteousness’ is probably 
better). 


1 For proof that this is the true sense of ἐντὸς ὑμῶν see especially Field, Notes on 
the Translation of the New Testament (Cambridge, 1899), p. 71. 
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We may put aside the mention of ‘faith.’ It is no doubt a 
term of great importance for the purpose of St. Paul; it is less 
important for ours. St. Paul has in view the psychological 
process by which the righteousness of God becomes actual for the 
believer. With this we are not concerned for the present, though 
if it were to be examined we should find the teaching of the 
Apostle on this head fall perfectly into its place. 

For us the important term is ‘the righteousness of God.’ This 
expression, I think we may say, is better understood now than it 
was only a few years ago. At that time there seemed to be an 
almost established tradition in Protestant exegesis that was not 
so much wrong as one-sided and inadequate. 

I cannot think that it was wrong to explain the words in 
Romans on the analogy of the more explicit language of the 
Epistle to the Philippians, St. Paul there in a well-known 
passage (Phil. iii 8, 9) speaks of his hope that he may gain Christ 
and be found in Him, not having a righteousness of his own, 
‘even that which is of the law, but that which is through faith in 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith’ {τὴν ἐκ Θεοῦ 
δικαιοσύνην ἐπὶ τῇ πίστει, The insertion of the preposition ἐκ 
makes the phrase explicit. The contrast of the two kinds of 
righteousness is decisive. On the one hand is the righteousness 
which he disclaims, the righteousness which he calls ‘his own,’ 
the righteousness of Scribes and Pharisees, the product of a 
mechanical obedience to law. On the other hand is the 
righteousness which he desires, the righteousness which is ‘ from 
God based on faith.’ This righteousness, however much it begins 
with God, must at least end as a state or condition of man. It is 
as such that the Apostle prays that it may be his, 

And yet it does begin ‘from God’; and it is this beginning 
that has had less justice done to it. When St. Paul says, in the 
verse of Romans, that in the Gospel is revealed ‘the righteousness 
of God,’ he means in the first instance the Divine attribute of 
righteousness, just as in the verse that follows he says that the 
wrath of God is also revealed. For him the whole Gospel is 
summed up as a revelation of the righteousness of God. 

It is a very large conception, and one that is not easy to grasp 
at all adequately. 

This is an instance that illustrates in a striking way how 
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much we are at the mercy of language. We remember that 
the Latin- and Romance-speaking peoples have but a single 
word for ‘justice’ and for ‘righteousness.’ The almost inevit- 
able consequence is to lose sight of the larger meaning in the 
smaller. 

We are somewhat better off than that. We have the two 
words, and we can keep clear the two senses. We are not in so 
much danger of limiting our idea of righteousness to that of 
equal dealing between man and man. But even we must find it 
hard to rise to the full height of the conception as it was present 
to the mind of St. Paul. 

St. Paul had behind him the whole weight of the Old Testa- 
ment realized with a vividness and a force with which it is 
impossible for us to realize it. 

Now there is perhaps hardly any word in the Old Testament 
that has so rich and full a meaning as this word ‘ righteousness,’ 
especially as applied to God. 

Even as applied to man, even as applied to the Judge, it is still 
a good deal more than ‘justice.’ The righteousness even of the 
Judge is before all things tender care for the weak, the defence 
of those who cannot defend themselves—the poor, the fatherless, 
the widow, the stranger—vigilant protection of the oppressed. 
Hence it goes on to mean an ever-present and ever-active 
sympathy. We see this in the famous passage in the Book of 
Job (xxix 14-16), ‘I put on righteousness, and it clothed me: 
my justice was as a robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the needy : 
and the cause of him that I knew not I searched out.’ 

When this character is transferred to God it is of necessity 
enlarged and deepened yet further. We must never forget that 
for Israel everything was seen in the light of the special relation 
in which God stood to His own people. All that is tenderest, 
all that is most gracious, was concentrated upon this relation. 
And the word for it all—the word that describes the faithfulness 
of God to His covenant with His people—was ‘righteousness.’ 
That one comprehensive word described the deepest workings of 
the Divine Mind as it went forth in lovingkindness and pity to 
the people of His choice. All the mighty acts of the Lord 
sprang from this motive and from this relation: ‘In His love and 
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in His pity He redeemed them ; and He bare them, and carried 
them all the days of old’ (Isa. Ixiii 9). 

All this we may be sure that Paul the Pharisee grasped 
intensely. In so doing he was not exceptional. The sense of 
the love of God for Israel, of the covenant relation between 
Jehovah and His people, was the very best side of Jewish religion. 
The Jew too often traded upon his privileges, too often let 
himself repose on them without making any strenuous effort 
really to live up to them. But that was the perversion of a 
feeling good in itself. The sense of intimacy between Israel and 
its God, the delighted response of the nation to its Benefactor, is 
one of the brightest strains in the Old Testament, and is not 
confined to the Old Testament, but runs on into the Talmud, 
and is deeply implanted in the consciousness of the Jewish race. 

Even Paul the Pharisee felt all this. But what of Paul the 
Christian? For him it was not lost, but transformed and 
indefinitely strengthened. We must remember that all the Jew 
felt for Israel as a nation St. Paul took over bodily, and claimed 
for the Church of Christ. The covenant relation of God and 
His people still subsisted, but with a nearness and with a sense 
of reality that could not attach to it before. The mighty acts of 
the Lord which the Christian recalled and on which he placed 
his hope and his confidence were not far back in the distant 
past, but they centred in the life and death and resurrection of 
One whom the generation then living had seen and known, to 
whose words they had listened, and whom their hands might 
have handled. And further, the influence which we associate 
with the gift of His Spirit was one of which they had actual 
experience day by day. 

Can we not understand the extraordinary vividness with which 
it all came home to the mind of the Apostle, and which he tried 
in his turn to convey to the outer world? His whole life was 
one prolonged effort to convey to the world outside what Christ 
had done for them that loved Him, 

It was but natural that St. Paul should throw his description 
of this into the forms supplied to him by the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament was saturated with the conception of the 
righteousness of God. The history of Israel was the expression 
of the working of that righteousness. And it lay very near 
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at hand to regard the whole great Divine process which 
constituted Christianity as an expression of the same righteous- 
ness. It was the righteousness of God which set it in motion. 
Through the operation of that righteousness it became the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believed, to the Jew 
first and also to the Greek. The righteousness of God showed 
itself in the desire to produce in man a righteousness which 
should be the reflexion of itself. Justification and sanctification 
are the technical names for the process. We should try to think 
of them not as technicalities but as the actual living effects that 
men like St. Paul felt in themselves and saw in the hearts and 
lives of the brethren around them. 

And now let us compare this sketch of what the Apostle 
meant by the righteousness of God with the teaching of the 
Gospels about the Kingdom of God or of Heaven. 

The righteousness of God, as we have seen, was not a passive 
righteousness, but an active energizing righteousness. It was 
simply God at work in the world. And the Kingdom of God 
also, if we try to express it in unmetaphorical language, was just 
the same thing—it too was God at work in the world. 

St. Paul’s phrase, borrowed straight from the Old Testament, 
lays stress upon the moral character of the process, which had 
its root in the moral character of God from whom it sprang. 
His essential righteousness was the moving cause and the active 
persistent force at work behind and through the whole. 

The ‘Kingdom’ or ‘reign of God’ is slightly more neutral in 
form. It does not lay the same stress upon the moral nature 
of the Kingdom or reign. But this is implied, and implied close 
at hand, even if it is not expressed. It is enough to say that 
it is the Kingdom, or reign, of God. God asserting His sovereignty 
in the world must needs assert it in the form of righteousness. 
If we say that it is His love which impelled Him, we have also 
seen that righteousness, as it was conceived in the Old Testament 
and as St. Paul conceived it, included a large element of love. 
And in like manner the Kingdom, realized among men, neces- 
sarily expressed itself in righteousness. ‘The Kingdom of God 
is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.’ 

The points of contact are evident. God may put forth His 
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sovereignty either on the large scale or on the 
make it seen by broad movements in the \ 
andl gtowth and iipeead οὐ Ea CHGaMGE aI orking 
gracious influence in the hearts of indvval belive. Ὁ 
like the Leaven or the Mustard-seed cover both at 

the Divine seed may be as a germ in the b 
leaven may work in the heart as well as ia sacle 
conquests in the larger world. =. a 

Then so far as that society reflects its origin it must do so 
by its righteousness, and as an instrument for the propagation 
of righteousness ; while for the individual, righteousness is the 
wedding-garment in which all the guests of the Kingdom must 
be attired. 

And in both cases, the fruit of the Kingdom as of the energizing 
righteousness of God is peace and joy. ‘The Kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a treasure hidden in the field; which a man found, 
and hid; and in his joy he goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field’ (Matt. xiii 44). Compare this with the 
description of the effects of righteousness by faith in the Epistle 
to the Romans: ‘Being therefore justified—or put into this 
condition of righteousness, the righteousness which comes from 
God—by faith, let us have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; through whom also we have had our access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand; and let us rejoice—or 
exult—in hope of the glory of God. And not only so, but 
let us also rejoice—or exult—in our tribulations: knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience; and patience, probation; and 
probation, hope: and hope putteth not to shame; because the 
love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the 
Holy Ghost which was given unto us’ (Rom. v 1-5). There we 
have a detailed description of the ‘joy of the kingdom.’ 

The parallelism thus runs through all the stages. The greates® 
emphasis in both cases is on the point of origin. The energizing= 
righteousness is the righteousness of God; the Kingdom is the= 
Kingdom of Ged or of heaven; that means that it is God== 
sovereign power, the influences and forces that come from Him = 
at work among men. Both express themselves as righteousness = 
both make their presence felt in a settled temper of exultant joy— 

The language is different. That of the Gospels turns on 2 
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phrase that runs all through the Old Testament, beginning with 
the Books of Samuel and ending in the Book of Daniel, to be kept 
alive in the popular Messianic expectation. The language of 
St. Paul is based perhaps mainly on that of the Psalms and the 
second part of Isaiah. But the content of the two cycles of 
language and of thought is substantially the same; or it only 
throws into relief slightly different aspects of that which has 
a fundamental identity. The central and cardinal point of the 
Christian dispensation is the same, whether we call it the 
‘righteousness of God’ or the ‘Kingdom of heaven.’ In either 
case it is the goodness and love of God, actively intervening 
to guide, redeem, sustain, and bless His people. 


W. SANDAY. 
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THE ANCIENT INDIAN CONCEPTION OF 
THE SOUL AND ITS FUTURE STATE. 


I PROPOSE in this paper to deal with the beliefs of the ancient 
Indians regarding the soul and its future state as presented 
by Indian literature during a period of some fifteen centuries 
down to about 200 A.D. This period embraces the whole 
of Vedic and the early centuries of Sanskrit, or as it is often 
called classical Sanskrit, literature. I draw the line at 200 A.D., 
because by about that date the religious and philosophical ideas 
of the Indians had attained their full development; since then 
they have undergone no modifications of primary historical 
interest. 

The literature of this period is specially important for the 
history of religion and philosophy for various reasons. It is, 
in the first place, distinguished by its originality. Naturally 
isolated by its gigantic mountain barrier on the north, the Indian 
peninsula, ever since the Aryan invasion, formed a world apart, 
and had by the fourth century Β. Ο., when the Greeks invaded 
the north-west, fully worked out a national culture of its own 
unaffected by foreign influences. Secondly, the oldest Vedic 
writings present to us an earlier stage in the evolution of 
religious beliefs than any other literary monument of the world. 
Thirdly, Sanskrit literature registers a continuity of life and 
thought which is unique among the Aryan nations. The civilisa- 
tion of all the European peoples was entirely transformed ages 
ago by the adoption of Christianity, and that of the Persians 
by the adoption of Muhammadanism. Modern India, on the 
other hand, can trace back its language and literature, its 
religious rites and beliefs, its philosophical ideas, its domestic 
and. social customs, through an uninterrupted development of 
more than 3,000 years. Finally, the main content of Vedic 
literature is religious and philosophical; it is, moreover, very 
extensive, being more than equal to what survives of the litera- 
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ture of ancient Greece. Hence the sources at our disposal 
for the present inquiry are in a high degree original, early, 
continuous, and complete. 

Among the sources supplied by ancient Indian literature, 
within the period I have indicated, six different strata may 
be distinguished. The earliest is that of the four Vedas; but 
of these only two are of importance for our purpose. The older 
of these two, the Rig-veda, which is a collection of metrical 
sacrificial hymns more than a thousand in number, contains several 
funeral and theosophical hymns. It is the earliest literary 
monument of India, for its most recent portions cannot be later 
than 1000 B.C.; it is at the same time our most important 
source for the evolution of religion in India. It represents the 
advanced religious ideas of the priestly class. The Atharva- 
veda, which assumed shape some centuries later, on the other 
hand, exhibits the lower beliefs current among the masses. [15 
chief content is witchcraft connected with domestic and social 
usages. At the same time it includes more theosophical hymns 
than the Rig-veda itself. For.the history of civilisation it is 
on the whole more interesting and important even than the 
older Veda. 

A second stage is represented by the Brahmanas, prose 
theological treatises dealing for the most part with explana- 
tions of the sacrificial ritual. Dating from between 800 and 
600 B.C., they supply comparatively little information about 
the subject with which we are now concerned. 

Much more important in this respect are the theosophical 
treatises called Upanishads, for their main theme is the nature 
of soul. The oldest of them, written in prose, are pre-Buddhistic, 
as their main doctrines are presupposed by Buddhism; that 
is to say, they must have been composed by 600 B.C. 

The fourth stratum of our authorities consists of the com- 
pendia called Gyihya Siitras. They deal with domestic and 
social usages, of which funeral rites form an important part. 
As they supply a complete picture of the life of the ancient 
Indian from birth to the grave, they are highly important 
anthropologically. They were composed in the period between 
500 and 200 B.C. 

A fifth stage is represented by the various systems of Indian 
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philosophy which assumed definite shape in the two centuries 
preceding and the two following the commencement of our era. 
They are largely concerned with the nature of soul. 

Lastly, we have the first of the great Law-books, the Manava 
Dharma (Astra, or Code of Manu, which was composed about 200 
A.D. It contains both philosophical sections and an enumeration 
of various hells. 

The moral Siitras or compendia of Buddhism, written in Pali, 
the eldest daughter of Sanskrit, some centuries before our era, 
belong to much the same period as the Grihya Siitras; but 
the data they furnish, at least with regard to the soul, are 
purely negative ἷ. 

Turning to these sources themselves, we can now summarise 
historically the information they supply regarding the ancient 
Indian conception of the soul. In the Rig-veda ‘soul’ is 
mous with the animating principle; and nearly all the names 
by which it is here denoted show that it was regarded as more 
or less identical with breath. One of these names is pra@ua, 
‘respiration,’ another asm, ‘spirit,’ and the ‘third aman, * breath.’ 
This expression @/man, which later becomes the regular term 
for ‘soul’ or ‘self,’ still means nothing more in the Rig-veda 
than ‘breath, for it is often used as the express parallel of 
vata,* wind.’ There is also a fourth term which is sometimes 
employed in a secondary sense to express ‘soul.’ This is 
manas (from man, ‘to think, and etymologically identical with 
the Greek pévos), the ordinary meaning of which is ‘mind’ as 
the seat of the mental operations. In some passages, however, 
where it is contrasted with ‘body,’ it clearly has the sense of ‘soul.’ 

There are many passages, occurring mostly in the Atharva- 
veda, which show that life was held to be dependent on the 
continuance of ‘soul’ (asx or manas), and that death resulted 
from its permanent departure. Soul was further considered to 
be capable of separation from the body during unconsciousness. 
Thus in a whole hymn of the Rig-veda (x 58) the soul (mamas) 
of one who is lying apparently dead is besought to ‘return from 
the distance where it is wandering. The soul was regarded 
vaguely as dwelling somewhere inside the body. There is, 


' Further information about these literary periods will be found in the present 
writer's History of Sanskrit Literature (Heinemann, 1900), 
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however, at least one passage in the Rig-veda (viii 95, 5) which 
locates it. Here the manas is described as speaking ‘in the 
heart’ (Avid). But there is nothing in the Vedas to show 
what beliefs were held as to how the soul entered into or escaped 
from the body. 

It is further clear from the Rig-veda that the soul was regarded 
as capable of continued existence after death. Thus the term 
asuniti or asunita, ‘ spirit-leading,’ is frequently used to describe 
the conduct by Agni, god of fire, of the souls of the dead on 
the path between this and the other world. There is no clear 
statement as to what was thought to be the nature or condition 
of the soul during this passage. It was, in any case, always 
believed to retain its personal identity; for the funeral texts 
never invoke the asw or manas of the deceased, but only the 
individual himself as ‘father, ‘grandfather,’ or other relative, 
as the case may be. But there can be no doubt whatever that, 
after the arrival of the soul in the next world, its continued 
existence was believed to be a corporeal one}. 

It should here be noted that the rite of cremation materially 
influenced the ancient Indian conception of the state of the soul 
after death. Though burial is a few times referred to in the 
Rig-veda, cremation was undoubtedly, even in the earliest Vedic 
period, the usual method of disposing of the dead. The later 
ritual of the Grihya Siitras knew only this method, their rules 
allowing only children under two years of age and ascetics to be 
buried ; and this custom, as is well known, still prevails among 
the Hindus of the present day. . 

The dead man was provided with orndments and clothing for 
use in the next life. Traces even survive in the Rig-veda which 
show that his weapons and his wife were once burnt with the body 
of the dead husband ; for his bow is removed from his hand, and 
his widow lies down beside the corpse before it is burnt on the 
pyre, though she is summoned to return to the world of the living, 
and to take the hand of her new husband, doubtless a brother of 
the deceased 3 


* The Vedic beliefs regarding the soul are more fully treated in the present 
writer's Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897), § 72, where numerous references are 
given. 

3 There is hardly any mention of the cruel practice of widow-burning in the 
whole range of Vedic literature; but in Sanskrit works of the seventh century a.p., 
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‘Deing the process of cremation Agni is in 
besought to preserve the corpse intact aad 400i 
which is immolated at the same time; — 
to heal any injury that bird, beast, ant, or 
inflicted on it. 

An indication of the importance ofthe cops in οὐ 
with the future life is the fact thet μόνος 0 
bones, which, according to the Grihya Sitras, w 
cremation and buried, is stated in one of the E 
a severe punishment. 

After cremation the disembodied spirit is 
conducted by Agni with the column of smoke to the s! sky. 
Rig-veda gives us hardly any details of the passage to the oth 
world, simply stating that the dead go by the path trodden by 
the fathers, along the heights by the way first found out by 
Yama, chief of the dead. It tells us, however, that on this road 
they have to pass the two broad-nosed, brindled, brown dogs of 
Yama that guard the path*. The Rig-veda 
path of the fathers (fi/r7-yaéna) from the path of the gods’ (ἀνε 
yana), doubtless because the funeral-fire is different from the fire 
of sacrifice. 

The Atharva-veda gives a more detailed account of the 
journey to the other world. Here we are told that, invested 
with lustre like that of the gods, the spirit proceeds in a car or 
on wings; that it is wafted onward by the Maruts (or storm- 
gods), fanned by soft breezes and cooled by showers ὃ, 


it appears as a matter of course that the wife of a king should mount his funeral 
pyre. Later the custom became universal, and continued to be so till 18 
it was abolished by the British government, It is highly probable that this practice 
was in India, as in other countries, originally limited to the families of kings, and 
only found a place in the official law of the Brahmans atter it had gradually spread 
to other classes. Then the Brahmans, with that aptitude for absorbing all manner 
of outside elements into their system, themselves made an attempt to jus 
practicn Dy EGsiying & paeiage 60 -e Diners Lene tee : . 
the word agneh, ‘of fire,’ for agre, ‘at first.’ It is certain that the priests of the 
time of the Rig-veda did not recognise the practice ; and that it is absolutely wrong 
to describe the custom of saff (literally ‘ virtuous woman’) as an invention of the 
Brahmans. 

1 Catapatha Brahmana, XI vi 3, 11; XIV vig, 28. 

3 In the Avesta a four-eyed yellow-eared dog keeps watch at the head of the 
Cinvat bridge, which is supposed to lead from this world to the next, and with his 
barking scares away the fiend from the souls of the holy ones, lest he should 
drag them to hell, * See Vedic Mythology, p. 166. 
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On arriving in the other world the spirit is united with its old 
body, which has been refined by the power of Agni, and is now 
free from all imperfections and frailties. Here the deceased man 
sees father, mother, and unites with wife and children. Such 
statements show that the personal identity of the deceased was 
thought to be fully preserved in the next life. 

The abode which the dead obtain is described as situated in 
the midst of the sky, in the inmost recess of the sky, where is 
eternal light, in the third heaven, in the highest heaven, in the 
highest step of Vishnu, in the highest point of the sun 1. 

Here they meet with the fathers or ancestors, who revel with 
Yama; here they enjoy bliss with the gods, under a tree with 
abundant foliage. Here the sound of the flute and of songs 15 
heard. Here Soma, ghee, and honey flow; here are ponds filled 
with ghee, and streams flowing with milk, honey, and wine. 
Here are bright many-coloured cows which yield all desires. 
Here prevail gladness, the fulfilment of all wishes, and abundant 
sensual joys. Here are neither rich nor poor, neither powerful 
nor oppressed. Here the dead are united with what they have 
sacrificed and given?. This heavenly abode is the reward of 
those who practise penance, of heroes who risk their lives in 
battle, but especially of those who bestow abundant gifts on 
priests. In short, heaven to the composers of the Vedas was 
a glorified world of material joys as pictured by the imagination, 
not of warriors, but of priests. 

Those who have recently entered this heavenly abode are 
spoken of as pious men who enjoy bliss with the gods ; while the 
term fitfarah, or fathers, is applied rather to earlier ancestors. 
These ancestors are worshipped. Two hymns of the Rig-veda 
are specially dedicated to their praise, and the food offered to 
them is distinguished from that offered to the gods. In the 
Atharva-veda they are stated to be immortal, and many of the 
powers which distinguish the gods are attributed to them in both 
Vedas. There is, however, no evidence to show whether the 
immortality of the fathers was thought to be absolute, any more 
than that of the gods. 

This future life of bliss in heaven is the reward of the righteous 
only. But what is the fate of the souls of the wicked? Very 
1 Op. cit. § 73, p. 167. 3. Op. cit. p. 168. 
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little information on this point is to be found in the Rig-veda. 
A ‘deep place’ is said to have been produced for those who are 
evil, false, and untrue. The gods Indra and Soma are besought — 
to dash the evil-doers into the abyss, into bottomless darkness, so 
that not even one of them may get out; and a poet prays that 
the demoness who malignantly wanders about may fall into the 
endless abysses, and that the enemy and robber may lie below all 
the three earths. The evidence of all the references to this 
subject in the Rig-veda' does not go beyond showing belief in 
a hell as an underground darkness. Such a belief, indeed, in all 
probability goes back to the period when the Iranians and 
Indians were still one people; for the Avesta also is acquainted 
with a dark abode as a place of punishment for the wicked. 

The conception of hell is already more definite in the Atharva- 
veda, which speaks of it as the house below, the abode of female 
goblins and sorceresses, and gives it the specific name of ma@raka- 
loka, the infernal world, as contrasted with svarga-loka, the 
celestial world, the realm of Yama. From this time onwards 
Naraka is the regular name of hell in Sanskrit literature. This 
hell is several times in the Atharva-veda described as ‘ lowest 
darkness,’ ‘ black darkness,’ and ‘ blind darkness.’ In one hymn 
(V 19) of this Veda some reference is even made to the torments 
of hell. Thus one of its verses states that ‘they who spat upon 
a Brahman, who desired tribute from him, sit in the middle of 
a pool of blood, chewing hair.’ There is also a passage in the 
Yajur-veda in which murderers are described as being consigned 
to hell. 

The view of the Vedas, then, is briefly this. The soul is 
regarded as the animating principle, sometimes with the added 
faculties of emotion and thought, and is located in the heart. 
It is capable of separation from the body, but does not long 
remain in this condition of separation. After death it is united 
with a glorified double of the terrestrial body in the height of 
heaven, where it enjoys a life of unending bliss as a reward of 
virtue. With regard to the souls of the wicked after death, the 
belief of the earliest Veda was very indefinite, not going beyond 
the idea of confinement in a dark underground abode; but this 
belief became somewhat more developed in the later Vedas. 

1 Op. cit. § 75, P. 169, 170, 
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Coming to our second literary period, we find that the theory 
about the soul is still much the same as in the Vedic stage which 
has just been described, but shows certain developments with 
regard to the future life, thus forming a transition to the views 
held in the next stage. Among these developments it may be 
noted that the Brahmanas begin to distinguish between the world 
of the gods (svarga-loka) and the world of the fathers (pitri-loka) ; 
that here the reward of performing sacrifice correctly comes to 
be described as union or identity of nature with Prajapati or 
Brahma, the chief of the gods; and that the torments of hell 
have become more definite; men, for instance, being described 
as having their limbs hewn off one by one, or as being devoured 
by others as an exact requital for deeds done during life on earth. 
But what is much more important than all this, the doctrine now 
for the first time begins to be stated that after death, all, both good 
and bad, are born again in the next world, and are recompensed 
according to their deeds. Thus the Catapatha Brahmana, or 
‘Brahmana of the hundred paths,’ states that every one is born 
again after death, and is weighed in a balance, receiving reward 
or punishment according as his works are good or bad. The 
same Brahmana states that as a reward for knowing a certain 
mystery a man is born again in this world. Here we have the 
beginnings of the doctrine of transmigration dependent on retri- 
bution, which is fully developed in the next period, that of the 
. Upanishads. 

This momentous doctrine entirely changed the complexion 
of Indian thought, and has prevailed in India ever since. The 
aim of life to the Indian was no longer, as in the age of the 
Vedas, the attainment of earthly happiness and afterwards bliss 
in the abode of Yama, by sacrificing correctly to the gods; 
its aim was now release from the chain of mundane existences 
by the absorption of the individual soul in the world-soul through 
correct knowledge. It is noteworthy that this release or salvation 
(called moksha by the Brahmans and “έγυᾶμα by the Buddhists), 
which became the object of all the religious and philosophical 
systems of India from about 600 B.C., is always dependent on 
some form of knowledge, zo¢ on faith. In the Upanishads we 
have, in fact, a new religion, virtually opposed to the ritual or 
practica] religion which had hitherto prevailed, for knowledge 

Kk2 
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is now everything and ceremonial practice nothing. In place 
of the optimistic polytheism of the Vedas, we have now in the 
Upanishads a pessimistic pantheism. The chief god of the 
Brahmanas, Prajapati, the Creator, has become drakma, the em- 
bodiment of holiness, which is now regarded as the soul (@an) 
of the universe. The material universe, being only a mani- 
festation of it, is an illusion (maya), for Brahma is the only 
reality. Here is a description of the world-soul from the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, a work which cannot have been 
written later than about 600 B.C. 

‘It is not large, and not minute; not short, not long ; without 
blood, without fat; without shadow, without darkness; without 
wind, without ther : not adhesive, not tangible ; without smell, 
without taste ; without eyes, ears, voice, or mind ; without heat, 
breath, or mouth; without personal or family name; unaging, 
undying, without fear, immortal, dustless, not uncovered or 
covered; with nothing before, nothing behind, nothing within. 
It consumes no one, and is conxemnedl by no one. It is the 
unseen seer, the unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, the 
unknown knower. There is no other seer, no other hearer, 
no other thinker, no other knower. That is the Eternal in which 
space is woven and which is interwoven in it.’ Here, for the 
first time in the history of human thought, we find the absolute 
grasped and proclaimed. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Upanishads is the identity 
of the individual soul with this universal soul; it is summed up 
in the celebrated formula ¢a¢ tvam asi,‘that art thou.’ Salva- 
tion here is obtained by correct knowledge of this identity. 

Hand in hand with this doctrine goes that of transmigration. 
The theory of the Brahmanas does not go beyond the notion of 
repeated births and deaths in the next world. It is transformed 
to the doctrine of transmigration in the Upanishads by sup- 
posing rebirth to take place in this world. According to this 
theory every individual passes after death into a series of new 
existences in heavens and hells, or in the bodies of men, animals, 
and plants on earth, where it is rewarded or punished in strict 
accordance with its karma or action committed in a former life. 
This doctrine was already so firmly established in the sixth 
century B,C., that Buddha received it without question into his 
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religious system; and it is the universal belief of the Hindus 
at the present day. There is perhaps nothing more remarkable 
in the history of the human mind than that a strange doctrine 
like this, never philosophically demonstrated, should have been 
regarded as self-evident for 2,500 years by every philosophical 
school or religious sect in India excepting only the materialists. 

As the doctrine of transmigration is entirely absent from the 
Vedas and the early Brahmanas, it seems probable that the 
Indian Aryans borrowed the idea in a rudimentary form from 
the aborigines ; but they certainly deserve the credit of having 
elaborated out of this rudimentary idea the theory of an un- 
broken chain of existences intimately connected with the moral 
principle of requital. The immovable hold it acquired on Indian 
thought is doubtless due to the satisfactory explanation it offered 
of the misfortune or prosperity which is often clearly caused 
by no action done in this life. Indeed, the Indian doctrine of 
transmigration, fantastic though it may appear to us, has the 
twofold merit of satisfying the requirement of justice in the 
moral government of the world, and at the same time of incul- 
cating a valuable ethical principle which makes every man the 
architect of his own fate. For as every bad deed done in this 
existence must be expiated, so every good deed will be rewarded 
in the next life. 

We may now summarise the statements of the Upanishads 
respecting the soul while in the body and after death. In the 
living body in its ordinary state the soul dwells in the interior 
of the heart. In the older Upanishads the soul is described 
as being in size like a grain of barley or of rice, in the later 
ones, as of the size of a thumb. It is in shape like a man, 
being also called the dwarf. Thus it is a kind of inner mannikin, 
a psychical Tom Thumb. Its appearance is also compared with 
various objects, such as a flame, a white lotus, a flash of lightning, 
a light without smoke. It is described as consisting of con- 
sciousness, mind, the vital airs, eye and ear, the elements, desire, 
and anger. In other passages the soul is said to be made of 
mind only, or of consciousness only, but even then it is said 
to rise out of the elements’. 


' Cp. Rhys Davids, ‘The Theory of “Soul” in the Upanishads,’ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1899, pp. 71-87. 
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In dream sleep the soul is, in the Upanishads, held to be 
away from the body. ‘ Therefore they say: Let no one wake 
a man brusquely; for that is a matter difficult to be cured for 
him, if the soul find not its way back to him’ During the 
dream, the soul, leaving the body in charge of the vital airs, 
wanders at its will, builds up a world according to its fancy, 
till at last, tired out, it returns, like a falcon which, after roaming 
about in the sky, flaps iia Wing ἐπα ἐξ SR? ον 

During dreamless deep sleep the soul is said to pervade the whole 
body, to the very hairs and nails, by means of the Rp ae ΧΩ 

There is no distinct statement in the Upanishads as to the 
time or manner of the entrance of the soul into the body, 
the views held on this point being hazy. But there are passages 
which show that the soul was supposed to have existed before 
birth in some other body, and to have been inserted at the 
origin of things into its first body downwards through the suture 
in the top of the skull into the heart; or, as one passage has 
it, through the tips of the feet upwards through the belly into 
the head. There is also a curious speculation on the transfer 
of the soul at the time of generation. 

As to the manner of the soul’s exit after death, the statement: 
are just as vague and contradictory as those about its entrance. 

The statements as to the way in which the soul transmigrates 
are also somewhat conflicting. The most important and detailed 
account is that given in the two oldest Upanishads. Here we 
are told that the forest ascetic possessed of correct spiritual know- 
ledge, after death enters ‘ the path of the gods’ (devaydna), which 
leads to absorption in Brahma. The householder, on the other 
hand, who has performed sacrifice and good works, goes by the 
‘path of the fathers’ (pzfriydéza) to the moon, where he remains 
till the consequences of his actions are exhausted. He then 
returns to earth, being first born again as a plant, and after- 
wards as a man of one of the three highest castes. Here we 
have a double retribution, first in the next world, then by trans- 
migration in this. The former is due to a survival of the old 
Vedic belief about the future life. The wicked are described 
as born again as outcasts, or birds, beasts, and reptiles *. 

* Brihadiranyaka Upanishad, IV iii 14. 
* Cp, the present writer's Sanskrit Literature, pp. 224-5. 
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The Gryihya sitras, our fourth literary stratum, are largely 
concerned with funeral rites. From them we learn what were 
the popular beliefs regarding the condition of the soul during the 
period immediately following death. The soul is here repre- 
sented as remaining separated from the Manes for a whole year 
as a preta or ghost. After the lapse of that period the preta 
was admitted to the circle of the fathers by a special funeral 
rite. A monument was then erected, the bones being taken 
out of the urn and buried. The Grihya siitras describe various 
offerings to the Fathers or Manes, taking place at fixed periods, 
such as that on the day of new moon. These rites of ancestor- 
worship still play an important part in India, well-to-do families 
in Bengal spending not less than 5,000 to 6,000 rupees on their 
first Craddha’. 

We now come to the fifth stage, the philosophical systems. 
The two most important are the Vedanta and the Sankhya. 
The Vedanta is nothing else than the doctrines of the Upanishads 
methodically arranged. In this system individual souls are 
regarded as not really existent, being identical with Brahma, 
which is the only existent entity. Just as much as all other 
phenomena of the material world, they are an illusion, the 
ultimate cause of which is avidyd, a species of innate ignorance. 
The theory of the transmigration of the soul is here more 
elaborate than in the Upanishads. The soul may rise by 
gradations of merit from plants and insects through gods up 
to Brahma, when it obtains salvation by recognising that it is 
identical with Brahma. The cycle of transmigration is held to 
have had no beginning and is not brought to an end by the 
cataclysm at the end of a cosmic age; but starts again on the 
renewal of the world. Thus there is a never-ending series of 
cosmic as well as individual cycles of transmigration. 

The dualistic Sankhya philosophy denies the existence of a 
supreme soul altogether. It only acknowledges matter on the 
one hand and an infinite number of individual souls on the other. 
These souls possess no attributes or qualities and can only be 
described negatively. There being no qualitative difference 
between souls, the principle of personality and identity is here 
supplied by the subtle or internal body, which, formed chiefly 

1 Cp. Sansknit Literature, p. 257. 
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of the inner organs and the senses, surrounds and is made con- 
scious by the soul. This internal body accompanies the soul 
on its wanderings from one body to another, whether the latter 
be that of a god, a man, an animal, or a tree. When salvation 
is obtained the internal body is dissolved into its material 
elements, and the soul, becoming finally rts continues to 
exist individually, but in absolute unconsciousness. Saving 
knowledge here consists in recognising’ the sbaclutesimanaes 
between soul and matter. It is interesting to note that accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Sankhya, all mental operations, such 
as perception, thinking, willing, are not performed by the soul, 
but are merely mechanical processes of the internal organs, i. 6. 
of matter, 

The heterodox system of Buddhism was in all probability 
based on the oldest form of the Sankhya doctrine. Like the 
Safikhya it denied the existence of a supreme soul, substituting 
a void (¢#aya) for the world-soul, destitute of all attributes, of 
the Upanishads. Strange to say Buddhism acknowledged the 
lower ephemeral gods of Brahmanism, holding them, like the other 
systems, to be subject to the law of transmigration, and, unless 
they obtained saving knowledge, to be on a lower level than the 
man who had obtained such knowledge. Buddhism went further 
than the Sankhya in denying the existence not only of the 
world-soul, but of the individual soul also. At the same time 
Buddha accepted the theory of transmigration, for which the 
existence of the individual soul seems a necessary postulate. For 
what was there to migrate from one body to another, if there 
were no soul? Buddha got over the difficulty by his doctrine of 
Karma, which he makes the connecting link between a former 
and a subsequent birth. According to this doctrine, as soon 
as a sentient being (man, animal, or god) dies, a new being is 
produced according to the Karma, the desert or merit, of the 
being who had died. 

Salvation, according to the logical view in Buddhism, can only 
mean annihilation. But Buddha himself refused to decide the 
question whether #irva@na is complete extinction or an unending 
state of unconscious bliss, The latter view was doubtless a 
concession to the Vedantic conception of Brahma, in which the 
individual] soul is merged on attaining salvation. 
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In connexion with Buddhism it may be mentioned that, 
according to its cosmogony, the abodes of living beings are 
divided into thirty-one worlds. The lowest of these are the 
hells or places of punishment (zaraka). In the old system of the 
Northern Buddhists there are eight hot hells and eight cold ones, 
all having special names. In the later northern works and in the 
Pali canon of the Southern Buddhists there are still more hells. 

The heretical school of the Charvakas went one step further 
than even the Buddhists. They denied not only the existence 
of a supreme soul and of the individual soul, but also the doctrine 
of transmigration which was accepted by every other school in 
India. To them matter was the only reality. Soul they re- 
garded as nothing but the body with the attribute of intelli- 
gence. They hold that it comes into being when the body is 
formed by the combination of the elements, just as the power 
of intoxication arises from the mixture of certain ingredients. 
They were very severe on the religion of the Brahmans. The 
Vedas, they said, were only the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves 
and were tainted with the three faults of falsehood, self-con- 
tradiction, and tautology ; Vedic teachers were impostors, whose 
doctrines were mutually destructive ; and the ritual of the Brah- 
mans was useful only as a means of livelihood. If, they ask, 
an animal sacrificed reaches heaven, why does the sacrificer not 
rather offer his own father? ‘ While life remains,’ they say, ‘let 
a man live happily, let him feed on ghee, even though he run 
into debt; when once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever 
return again! ?’ 

The views set forth in the earliest of the Law-books, the Code 
of Manu, on the subject of the soul, are mainly based on the 
doctrines of the leading philosophical systems. The many stages 
the soul passes through in transmigration are here described in 
great detail; and the torments of hell occupy a position of some 
importance as deterring from crime. No fewer than twenty-one 
terrible hells are enumerated as in store for evil-doers. The 
torments of some of them furnish curious analogies to the notions 
prevailing in the European Middle Ages. Only one of Manu’s 
hells need be mentioned here as an instance, the Ast-pattra-vana, 
the forest of trees with sword-leaves. 


1 Op. ait., p. 407. 
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Looking back over the ground we have covered, we can hardly 
fail to be struck by the rapidity with which the Indian mind 
developed the ideas on the subject of soul with which it started. 

To begin with, we have the chaotic polytheism of the Rig-veda. 
Then in the Brahmanas we have a chief god, Prajapati. By 
about 600 B.C. we have already substituted for this creator! 
a supreme soul without any attributes, Brahma, the highest 
possible abstraction. By 500 B.C. the existence even of this 
absolute being is denied by the founder of Buddhism. 

Secondly, with regard to the human soul, the Indian mind 
travelled, within the same period, from the primitive views of the 
Rig-veda to the Saikhya conception of individual souls without 
attributes. The existence even of these was denied by Buddha. 

Thirdly, from the material Rig-vedic conception of the life here- 
after being one of physical pleasure in heaven, we come, within 
the same time, to the highly abstract view of the Upanishads, 
according to which the soul loses its individual existence by 
being merged in the supreme soul which is destitute of qualities. 
Buddha goes a step further, and assumes complete extinction. 

Fourthly, from the simple vague Rig-vedic conception of hell 
as an underground darkness, we arrive by the end of the second 
century of our era at the elaborate system of sixteen or more 
hells in Buddhism and the twenty-one Brahmanic hells of Manu. 

Lastly, from the simple Rig-vedic idea of a permanent abode 
in heaven as a reward, and in darkness as a punishment, we 
reach, by 600 B.C., the complicated system of requital and 
salvation as worked out in the theory of transmigration, which 
has dominated Indian thought ever since. 

It has, of course, only been possible here to treat the subject 
quite cursorily, for a whole volume would be required to deal 
with it in an adequate manner. But enough has perhaps been 
said to show that a study of the ancient Indian conception of 
the soul during life and after death occupies a highly important 
place in the history of religious evolution. 

A. A. MACDONELL. 

* Though Prajipati remains in the subordinate position of a Demiurge, 


* On Indian hells compare Leon Feer, ‘L'enfer indien,’ in Journal A siatigque, 1893 
and 1895. 
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{The following article was published originally in 1886 in the Christian Academy, 
the organ of the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg, in which the writer, 
Dr. S. Sollertinsky, is Professor. Dr. Sollertinsky desired to evoke discussion on 
“-the subject among Western scholars, and in order to make his paper accessible to 
them, it now appears in the JouRNAL, translated into English by Professor Orloff 
of King’s College, London. Some references to modern authorities have been 
added by the Rev. W. C. Allen of Exeter College, Oxford : these are enclosed in 
square brackets. Ed. J.T.S.] 


I 


THAT St. John the Baptist was beheaded by order of Herod 
Antipas is beyond question ; but upon the circumstances which 
led up to this event, there is a considerable divergence in our 
authorities, In the Gospel narrative Herodias is represented 
as the immediate cause of the Baptist’s death. But the Jewish 
historian, Josephus, makes Herod alone responsible, and makes 
no mention of the supper, or the dancer, or the suggestion made 
to her by Herodias. These accounts are not only divergent, but 
directly contradictory. 

How this discrepancy has been used in the interests of negative 
rationalistic criticism can be easily understood by those who 
have some idea of its general tendency. It is not less important 
to notice that harmonistic writers in their attempts to bring 
into agreement the data found in the original documents are 
far from attaining the success which their labours deserve. 

Bleek! insists upon the possibility of reconciliation, without, 
however, explaining how it is to be brought about. Hausrath?, in 
a vivid narration of the event, was able to combine the sources 
by drawing the first part of his picture in accordance with the 
spirit of the account of Josephus, and by availing himself, for 


1 Bleek, Synoptische Erkldrung der drei ersten Evangelien, Leipz. 1862, ii 6. 
* Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, i 330. 334. 338 £, Heidelberg, 1868, 
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contrast it unfavourably with that of the Gospels, but without 
giving grounds. And yet there is much to awaken suspicion. 
In the first place it is a well-known fact that Josephus does not 
free himself from personal sympathies; and there are cases 
where he is influenced by these to such an extent that he 
alters statements which he has made in an earlier part of his 
narrative'. And when we come to the consideration of events 
in which the person of Antipas is concerned, we are bound to 
consider the historian’s statements with the greatest care. He 
regards Antipas as the rival of Agrippa; and all his sympathies 
were with the latter, whose conduct he always represents in 
the most favourable light possible. Even when Antipas was 
driven into exile, undoubtedly through the intrigues of Agrippa ὃ, 
Josephus represents the former as punished by God on account 
of the latter‘. In view of this, his discrepancies with the Gospel 
narratives respecting the execution of St. John must be put 
down to personal hatred of the unfortunate tetrarch: and 
this even though his account is contrary to what we should 
expect. For it might have been supposed that he would repre- 
sent Antipas more unfavourably than do the Gospels: and yet 
it appears as though he were trying to save his reputation as 
much as possible. This has been long ago noticed and placed 
to the credit of the historian. The Gospels, it is said, explain 
everything by the personal hatred of Antipas for St. John; 
Josephus ascribes the execution of the latter to political reasons. 
But why did not the critic ask the question: how far is such an 
attitude of the historian towards Antipas consistent with his 
general relation with regard to him, and does he not really 
maintain toward him in this case the same attitude as he 
adopts elsewhere? Further inquiry fully justifies this suppo- 
sition. 

1 Such e. g. is the statement of the way in which Antigonus (whose humiliation 
Josephus never fails to mention) mutilated Hyrcanus, 8. J. 113.9. Cf Ant. 
xiv 13. 10. 

3. e.g. on the death of Gaius, Agrippa advised Claudius to assume the imperial 
power. To the Senate he expressed his readiness to lay down his life in carrying 
their wishes into effect, and yet immediately afterwards informed Claudius of the 
disorder in the Senate, and recommended him to oppose their wishes, This incon- . 
sistent conduct the historian approves. Ant. xix 4. I. 


5 Ant, xviii 5. 2. * Tid. 
® Strauss, Leben Jesu, i 415. 
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According to Josephus' Herod noticed that St. John’s —— 
ing attracted great multitudes of people. He aic . 
these might rise in revolt against him, and with a view to | 
any such possible insurrection he cast St. John into prison, and 
there put him to death. Now Herod's fear cannot have been 
produced by the mere concourse of people, such as had at former : 
periods not infrequently gathered to hear the preaching of — 
prophets. And that it cannot have been the subject-matter — 
of St. John’s preaching which suggested the idea of a revolt 
in Herod’s mind, Josephus’ own account of it sufficiently shows. 
‘This righteous man (ἀγαθός) was calling the people to virtue 
and to inward purity symbolized by baptism’—a hellenized 
account of that same preaching of repentance and of the 
approach of the kingdom of God which is described in the 
Gospels. But what sedition could Herod fear from preaching 
which turned the attention of men entirely to inward improve- 
ment? Politically the effect of such preaching would be rather 
to prevent than to quicken sedition. Volkmar® indeed sug- 
gests that John taught the immediate appearance of the Messiah, 
and that the people, interpreting this in accordance with their 
tradition as involving freedom from Gentile supremacy, might 
have been expected to rise against the Roman authority. E 
this explanation is not warranted by Josephus, according to 
whom St. John did not announce the immediate appearance 
of the Messiah, and Herod had other reasons for fearing the 
result of the Baptist’s preaching. And even supposing that 
Herod knew that St. John’s preaching contained an announce- 
ment of the Messiah, it is unlikely that he would have put 
the Baptist to death on this ground. A little later Herod knew 


1 Kal τῶν ἄλλων συστρεφομένων, καὶ γὰρ ἤσθησαν ἐπὶ πλεῖστον τῇ ἀκροάσει τῶν λόγων, 
δείσας ᾿Ηρώδης τὸ ἐπὶ τοσύνδε πιθανὸν αὐτοῦ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις μὴ ἐπὶ ἀποστάσει τινὶ φέροι, 
πάντα γὰρ ἐῴκεσαν συμβουλῇ τῇ ἐκείνου πράξοντες, πολὺ κρεῖττον ἡγεῖται πρίν τι νεῶτε- 
pow ἐξ αὐτὸν γενέσθαι προλαβὼν ἀνελεῖν τοῦ μεταβολῆς γενομένης [μὴ] els ἐσὲ ποτ 
ἐμπεσὼν μετανοεῖν. καὶ ὃ μὲν ὑποψίᾳ τῇ Ἡρώδου δέσμιος εἰς τὸν Μαχαιροῦντα πεμφϑεὶ: 
~. + ταύτῃ κτίνννται. Ant. xviii 5. 2 [ed. Niese], 

* Kreiver γὰρ δὴ τοῦτον Ἡρώδης ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τοῖς ᾿Ιουδαίοις κελεύοντα ἀρετὴν 
ἐπασκοῦσιν καὶ τὰ πρὸς ἀλλήλους δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ πρὸς τὸν θεὸν εὐσεβείᾳ χρωμένοις βαπτισμῷ 
συνιέναι" οὕτω γὰρ δὴ καὶ τὴν βάπτισιν ἀποδεκτὴν αὐτῷ φανεῖσθαι μὴ ἐπί τινων ἅμαρτά- 
dav παραιτήσει χρωμένων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἀγνείᾳ τοῦ σώματος, ἅτε δὴ καὶ τῆς ψνχῆς δικαιοσύνῃ 
προεκκεκαθαρμένης. bred. 

* Die Evangelien, Leipzig, 1870, p. 355. 
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that Christ was gathering round Him still greater multitudes, 
yet he did not imprison Him, but rather greatly desired to see 
Him (Luc. ix 9). It follows therefore that if political con- 
siderations did not provoke Herod to put to death the greater 
one, still less could they have urged him to this course in the 
case of the lesser. Again, if Herod knew that the Baptist was 
summoning the people to meet the Messiah, he must also have 
been aware that he called them to come not with arms in their 
hands, but with purified desires of the heart and righteous con- 
duct. No doubt we might suppose that Herod had no correct 
information as to the Baptist’s preaching, and imagined that 
it was more dangerous than was really the case. But at least, 
after St. John’s arrest, examination must have made it clear 
that he had set politics aside in his preaching, being indeed 
in this respect the greatest of the Old Testament prophets. 
And, in fact, Hausrath? and Edersheim? have rightly seen that 
Herod was accurately informed with regard to St. John’s 
preaching, in accord with what the Gospels tell us of con- 
versations between the two. 

Lastly, it might be urged in defence of Josephus’ account, that 
although Herod was well aware of the unpolitical character 
of St. John’s preaching, his suspicious character made him give 
way to fear. It is of course difficult to lay much stress upon 
the incompatibility in ordinary cases of credulity, which Herod 
had shown in a striking degree, with suspiciousness, of which no 
evidence has remained. But anyhow, the case of the Essenes 
who were permitted to live in accordance with their statutes, 
who therefore were recognized as politically harmless, and with 
whom in Herod’s conception St. John must have been identified, 
would have satisfied the tetrarch that the preaching of moral 
improvement ignores political considerations. And if there 
remained any trace of suspicion in Herod’s mind, it must have 
disappeared when he was brought into personal contact with 
the Baptist. 

Thus when the narrative of Josephus is interpreted in the 
light of our other knowledge, the incompatibility of the cause 
given (the preaching of St. John) with the effect (the Baptist’s 
execution) is undisguised. We must therefore suppose some 

1 i 330. 21656 £ 
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* Hausrath, i 334 f. * Ant, xviii 5. 1. 

* She was the granddaughter of Mariamne, who was the αὶ 
Hyrcanus and wife of Herod (Jos. B. J. i 12. 3), 

* Jos., Vita, § τ. : Si Philip, Ant, xvi εν 
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Baptist to death from fear of revolt Herod would not only 
have acted in a manner inconsistent with the indecision of 
character which Josephus ascribes to him, but would have 
displayed an incredible want of that foresight with which he 
is credited by the same historian. Let us suppose that Herod 
had not made himself master of the general tenor of the Baptist’s 
teaching, that he ignored the facts that the people had of late 
abstained from interference with the private family affairs of 
the Herodians, and that in Herodias, a member of the Asmonean 
family, he possessed a strong safeguard. - Still he must have 
known that the probability of revolt would be increased more 
by the prophet’s death than by his denunciations. That Herod 
was aware of this is testified by St. Matthew, who narrates that 
under the influence of a personal irritation at the denunciations 
of the Baptist, Herod wished to put him to death, but refrained 
from fear of the people (Matt. xiv 5). 

It is not without ground, therefore, that we conclude that the 
responsibility for the substantial differences between the Gospels 
and Josephus with respect to the death of St. John must be 
assigned to the latter. 

With regard to particular details in the narrative of the 
Gospels, these have been investigated with such care that 
sufficient data seem to have accumulated for a final solution. 
Thus long ago it was said that according to St. Mark the first 
husband of Herodias is called Philip, and that according to 
Josephus Herod the Great had among his sons only one Philip, 
the tetrarch, who in his old age married Salome, the daughter 
of Herodias!; so that Philip would have married his own 
daughter. But against this it has been rightly noticed that 
just as Herod Antipater may have had, and according to 
Josephus did have, two sons named Antipas or Antipater, so 
he may have had two sons named Philip; of whom one (whom 
Josephus calls Herod) would be the first husband of Herodias, 
the other the husband of Salome”. In any case, by the first 
husband of Herodias St. Mark undoubtedly meant the same 
person as the Herod of Josephus, whom his father disinherited : 
witness the fact that he calls him ‘Philip’ without the title, 
which he would certainly have added had he meant the tetrarch. 

1 Ant, xviii 5. 4. * Olsh., i472; Eders., i 67a, n. 2. 
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might have asked himself why the daughter of Aretas should 
request Herod’s permission to go to Machaerus, instead of to 
her father, if the fortress belonged to him: or how, in asking 
permission, she could conceal her intention of going to her father. 
The whole proceeding only becomes intelligible if it is the 
idea of an honourable retreat which Josephus means to ascribe 
to her. 

Lastly, there is a difficulty in the place of the supper. If 
St. John was confined at Machaerus, and the feast was held 
at Tiberias, how could the sentence have been forthwith put 
into execution, since the distance between the two places is 
about two days’ journey!? MHarmonistic writers suggest that 
the sentence need not have been immediately carried into effect ?. 
But as St. Mark expressly says ‘straightway’ (vi 27), it seems 
better to suppose that the feast was not held at Tiberias at all. 
For during the rebuilding of Tiberias by Antipas it was found 
that there was a cemetery there, and the building was stopped: 
and even when the work was eventually completed, the tetrarch 
was obliged to settle there foreigners of unknown origin that 
the city might not remain uninhabited *. Moreover the palace 
there was adorned with figures of animals obnoxious to Jewish 
prejudice, which gave such offence to the Jews that at a later 
period they were destroyed *. All this would not have prevented 
the celebration of the feast in Tiberias had Antipas invited to 
it only his lords and chief captains. But he summoned also 
the ‘chief estates’ of Galilee (Marc. vi 21). It would have been 
strange if on such a day, even if it were not regarded as a day 
of mercy®, Herod should have invited his guests to a place, 
a visit to which would have rendered those amongst them 
who were Jews unclean for a week®. Besides, he had equal 
facilities for preparing a feast at any of his other palaces. Some 
critics indeed even deny the possibility of preparing a feast at 
Machaerus: and although this is going too far—for it is well 


1 Strauss, i 418; Volkmar, 369. Strauss, however, supposes that the feast may 
have taken place at Machaerus. 3 Fritzsche, quoted by Strauss. 

* Ant. xviii 7. 2; Hausrath, 294. § Vita, § 12. 

5 Keim, ii 513, mentions the release of Silas, a military commander and bene- 
factor of Agrippa, who was liberated on the birthday of the latter. But the case 
is not decisive ; Silas remained in prison. An. xix 7. 1. 
© Ant, xviii 2. 3. 
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to Keim, when, in collecting objections to the credibility of the 
Gospel, he asked if it was not incredible that none of those who 
took part in the feast protested against Salome’s request!. Of 
course the simplest interpretation would be that Herod in the 
first place did not wish to break his promise, and secondly did 
not wish to appear as faithless to his word before his invited 
guests. But this explanation does not suit Marc. vi 22, 
according to which ‘those that sat at meat with him’ werc 
pleased with the dancing, and appear to play an active, and not 
only a passive, rdle, so that it would be at least equally appro- 
priate to interpret the words to mean that ‘those that sat at 
meat ’ in some way supported Salome’s request. This is a daring 
interpretation, but it is supported by the direct testimony of 
Christ Himself. ‘I say unto you that Elijah is come already, 
and they knew him not, but did unto him whatsoever they listed. 
Even so shall the Son of Man also suffer of them’ (Matt. xvii 12). 
Here it is quite definitely stated that the chief enemies of St. John 
were neither Herodias nor Herod, but those who were also the 
enemies of the Son of Man Himself. It is true that shortly 
afterwards the Pharisees tried to represent Herod as the enemy 
of prophets, for they came to Christ with a warning that Herod 
would kill Him also*. But the Saviour pointed at once to the 
true cause of the crime, when He answered that no prophet perishes 
anywhere but in Jerusalem. He cannot have meant to pass over 
absolutely the recent murder of the greatest of the Old Testament 
prophets, but seems to indicate that the act which was carried out 
in Galilee had its fundamental cause in Jerusalem. 

But who then were the enemies who ‘knew not’ the Baptist and 
did to him ‘ whatsoever they listed, as they were also to do to 
Christ Himself? The proper designation for them is difficult to 
determine. Edersheim suggests the Pharisees. But as was said 
above (p. 508) he does not do more than allude to this funda- 
mental cause of the Baptist’s martyrdom 3%, and can hardly have 
given himself the trouble of examining his own opinions; e.g. in 
this case it seems to escape his notice that elsewhere he describes 
the Scribes as the chief actors in the Sanhedrin * ; and the Scribes, 


1 Keim, ii 512. 3 (Luce. xiii 31.] 
* He does not even quote the most important passage, Matt. xvii 12 ff. [Eders., 
i 658]. 


* Ibid. i 93-6. 
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the regulations of the traditional law. The moral state of the 
Jews he considered to be so hopeless that he threatened them 
with a rejection by God, and the creation of a new people out of 
‘these stones.’ But he never rejected the Messianic view accord- 
ing to which the Messiah was to be exclusively Jewish. The 
‘Scribes’ themselves testified to their agreement with his teaching 
when they entered into a union with his disciples against Christ, 
whose followers did not keep the commandments with respect to 
fasting and prayer (Marc. ii 18). Their hostility then could 
not have taken its rise here. Differences in degree did of 
course exist, but they were easily smoothed away by the con- 
sideration that it is one thing to preach an ideal standard of 
morals, and another to realize this ideal in practical life. 

Keim ! supposes that St. John suffered at the Scribes’ hands for 
the sake of Christ, and that his death was the first disclosure 
of the carefully elaborated plan which was matured by the 
Jews when they realized what a gulf lay between the teaching 
of the God-man and their own ideals and conduct. But this 
view will not bear investigation. Keim’s most important argu- 
ment is based upon the supposition that after being informed 
of the death of the Baptist, Christ moved away into the territory 
of Philip. This is geographically incorrect. The synoptic 
Gospels record that Christ withdrew to a desert place. That 
it was not a literal desert is clear from the fact that all three 
synoptists hereupon record the feeding of the 5,000 (Matt. xiv 
15 ff, Marc. vi 35 ff, Luc. ix 12 ff): and when we compare 
Jo. vi 1, we are led to conjecture that the deserted place was 
Herod’s capital, Tiberias, so obnoxious to the Jews, near which 
the miracle took place. Nor do the Gospels, if thoughtfully 
interpreted, really connect the removal of Christ with St. John’s 
death at all. Not only must the reason suggested in St. Mark and 
St. Luke, that the Apostles who had just returned from their 
mission required rest, also be taken into account: but the whole 
story of St. John’s death is narrated here by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark out of its chronological order. They record first the fact 
that Herod heard of Christ and declared that John had risen from 
the dead. Then they give the account of the Baptist’s execution. 
Obviously this cannot be regarded as an incident taken in its 
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Jesus. Inasmuch as he did not de Chit moved away 
not indeed out of his dominions, but far enough for Herod to see — 
clearly that He did not condescend to vouchsafe to him any — 
communion. Thus Christ withdrew because Herod wished to see 
Him, not because He had just received news of the death of the 
Baptist. 

There is, therefore, no justification in this pesniie: SEI 
statement that St. John suffered for Christ. But Keim,a ugh 
he tries to found his argument on the synoptic Gospels alone, 
must have had in mind Jo. i 29-30. We are there told 
that John testified to Christ. And of course the Scribes had 
accurate information of this testimony. Here, then, are possible 
grounds for supposing that the Baptist did suffer for his 
witness to Christ: and it is difficult not to agree with Keim 
that the cause which he suggests may have co-operated with 
others when the decision of the Scribes was once taken. But 
the chief cause of their action cannot be found here. If the 
Baptist suffered for his witness to Christ, the Scribes must already 
have decided that their hostility to Christ must be pushed to 
the bitter end. But an attentive study of the synoptic Gospels 
shows that as a matter of fact this decision was not arrived 
at until later, and that at the time of St. John’s death their 
attitude to Christ had not yet been defined. 

Perhaps it will be well to look at the question from another 
standpoint. Whatever the Scribes may have been, it is hardly 
possible to suppose that they endeavoured to compass the 
Baptist’s death only on account of the past, and merely on 
account of his repeated proclamation of Christ as the Messiah. 
If they did unto the forerunner as they listed, they did so 
from fear with regard to the future, to prevent him from exer- 
cising his influence on the side of the Messiah and against them. 
What was this influence which they dreaded? Not simply 
a repetition of his former testimony. This would have been 
needless, for by that time the greater importance of ‘the Bride- 
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groom’ had become recognized, not only by the ‘friend of the 
bridegroom’ but by the people. The Scribes could only fear 
the Baptist's influence if he actively participated in that aspect 
of the teaching of Christ according to which the Messiah was 
not the King of the Jews victorious over the national enemies, 
who would give to His people from the first supremacy over 
their foes, and reign for ever. St. John would have exercised 
such an influence if by his preaching he had emphasised that 
aspect of the truth of the kingdom of heaven which as it seems 
was the ultimate reason why the chiefs of the people gathered 
together against the Lord and against His Christ!. Of such an 
influence the Scribes were bound to stand in fear, and if their 
fear had found confirmation the Baptist would certainly have 
suffered at their hands for the sake of Christ. 

But it is well known that a circumstance had occurred which 
. made it evident that from this point of view the Scribes could 
have nothing against the Baptist: I mean the message sent 
by St. John to Christ with the question, ‘Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another??’ Much ingenuity has been 
expended in trying to discover the reasons which induced 
St. John to ask this question, which seems so unnatural in view 
of the fact that St. John had himself answered it at an earlier 
period in so decided a manner. Some deny the historical 
character of the narrative’, others explain it by referring to 
the spiritual condition of one who was in prison*. Others again 
have supposed that St. John sent his disciples not for his own 
sake, but that their faith might be confirmed by the words 
of Christ®, Other explanations are also possible*®; but in any 
case it is indisputable that this incident would have the effect 
rather of setting at rest the misgivings of the Scribes with 


1 [Acts iv 26, 27.] 2 (Matt. xi 3.] 

3 Strauss, i 380 ff. 

4 This was expressed by Tertullian (de Baptismo, § 10], who thought that St. 
John’s question implied doubt, and that this was occasioned by the spirit of God 
leaving him after his testimony to Christ. In this harsh form the view is supported 
by Meyer; in a milder form (temporary doubt that arose in prison) by Olshausen, 
354 f.,and Lange. 

* This opinion was first expressed by Origen [see Cramer’s Catena on Matt. xi 3]. 

* See, for instance, the interpretation of (St. Jerome (Comm. in. Matt. ad loc. : 
Opp. ed. Vallarsi vii. 67) and] St. Gregory the Great (Hom. in Evangelia, vi: Opp. 
ed. Bened. i, 1452), which opens up a new path. 
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The righteousness preached by the Baptist was in theory incul- 
cated by the Scribes also, even if it was practically denied by 
them. And the refusal to be called ‘the prophet’ had to be 
understood as a refusal on the part of the Baptist to introduce 
into his preaching even such political considerations as preceding 
prophets had admitted. Consequently St. John continued to 
preach and to baptize without let or hindrance. He was ‘not yet 
cast into prison.’ 

Probably matters might have continued on this footing if the 
unlucky personality of Herod had not become involved in the 
matter. Throughout the whole of his life there was not a trait 
which could appear unstained in the sight of the people. On his 
father's side he was the son of that Herod the Great who not 
only provoked aversion as a foreign governor, but who tried to 
suppress the last vestige of the popular power represented in the 
Sanhedrin!. On his mother’s side he was not of Asmonean 
origin, not even, like Philip, the son of a woman of Jerusalem, but 
was son of a Samaritan *, and full brother of Archelaus, who so 
deservedly incurred the hatred of the Jews. His education he 
received at Rome’, and he adopted the habits of a heathen. By 
his marriage with the daughter of Aretas he became allied to a 
people who were the bitter enemies of the Jews*. And as gover- 
nor he obediently carried out the Roman policy®. Without 
opposing fundamental Hebrew beliefs, he suffered himself to 
openly break those regulations which the Scribes regarded as 
more obligatory than justice, mercy, and faith®. As tetrarch of 
Galilee and Peraea he prevented’ Agrippa, who not only belonged 
to the Asmonean family of Simon the Just, but strictly kept ‘all 
the customs of the fathers®’ and successfully represented Jewish 
interests at the Roman court 9, from becoming governor over all 


1 Ant, xiv 9.4; xv 1.1. 

* Josephus calls her Malthace [e. g. Amt. xvii 10. 1]. 

> Ant. xvii τ. 3. * Ibid. xviii 5. 1 et passim. 

5 Ewald, v 50, Anm. 1, on the authority of Mionnet, supposes that, ‘the crafty 
Antipas’ found means to dispense with the representation of the Roman Caesar on 
the coinage. But Matt. xxii 16, 21 shows that, although Mionnet did not discover 
any (Roman) coins of Antipas’ reign, they did exist. [On the coins of Herod 
Antipas cf. Schfrer, i 361, Anm. 16, and the literature there referred to. ] 

5 Cf. what was said above (p. 515) as to the site of Tiberias, and the ornamenta- 
tion of the palace with figures of animals. 

* I should so understand 4nfé. xviii 7. 1, 2. 

* Ant. xix 6. 1, 3. ® Ibid. xviii 8. 7; xix 5. 2. 
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the Jewish dominions, And to crown all he had formed round 
him the Herodian party, who were devoted to him’. In a word 
the person of Herod was obnoxious and dangerous to all who, 
from whatever motive, had undertaken the preservation of the 
national existence. And the Baptist stood in close relations to 
Herod. The Gospels testify to that with perfect clearness. 
‘Herod feared John, knowing that he was a righteous man and a 
holy, and kept him safe. And when he heard him he did many 
things, and he heard him gladly’ (Marc. vi 20), 

It is true that attempts have been made to limit the close 
relations here described to the period of the Baptist’s imprison- 
ment. But the evangelist affords us an opportunity of assuring 
ourselves of the arbitrary character of this limitation. He 
connects the verse just quoted with the statement that Herodias 
desired the death of John, and uses it as an explanation of the 
fact that her wish was not immediately carried out by Herod. 
Herod must certainly soon have found out that in casting St. 
John into prison he by no means satisfied the hatred of Herodias. 
He evidently did not wish to increase his guilt to the extent of 
complying with her murderous wishes. Yet he did not seek for 
opportunities of thwarting her. How could he have engaged in 
direct communication with the imprisoned Baptist, a course of 
action which would increase her desire for the execution of the 
latter? The idea of such communication arose from the supposed 
‘privileged position’ of the confined Baptist, which again is deduced 
from the free access to him of his disciples, though even Weiss is 
obliged to admit the hasty character of this inference in view of 
Acts xxiv 23. We do not deny the possibility of such intercourse, 
but Herod would have had to use all his craft to keep it from the 
knowledge of Herodias. Moreover, St. Luke (iii 19) states that 
the denunciation of his unlawful marriage was the last rebuke 
which Antipas heard from the Baptist, but not the only one: 
on the contrary, every wrong action of the tetrarch was duly 
reproved by the prophet, a state of things which presupposes much 
more than a transitory influence during St. John’s imprisonment. 
This testimony of St. Luke to prolonged and systematic rela- 
tions between the Baptist and the tetrarch confirms the natural 
meaning of the words already quoted from Marc. vi 20. 

1 Ewald, 46 f. 
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Another attempt to resist the conclusion we have drawn from 
the statement in St. Mark is made by substituting the varia lectio 
ἠπόρει for ἐποίει. Herod, it is said, did not ‘do many things when 
he heard him,’ but ‘ was much perplexed '.’ But ἠπόρει, though a 
very old reading, is not original *, and even if it were original it 
would suggest much more than the transient, ineffective feeling 
of pleasure at hearing a powerful orator. Thus with either 
reading this verse testifies to an active influence of St. John, 
whose widespread authority the Scribes had occasion to know so 
well, upon a ruler with whom they were engaged in a struggle 
where success seemed to depend either on some false step of 
Herod, or on his becoming amenable to an influence favourable 
to the Scribes. Here lies hidden the chief cause of the Baptist’s 
death. 


Ill 


Thus the Scribes ‘knew not’ the Baptist (Matt. xvii 12). 
They could not believe that he was working exclusively in 
the interests of moral truth (Matt. xxi 32). What other 
point of view could they have, save that political outlook 
which united them, notwithstanding the fact that in beliefs 
they belonged to widely differing sects? From this political 
standpoint they could only see that the Baptist pointed not to 
Jerusalem, but to another centre of interest—the Light from 
the east. With his influence upon the tetrarch and his authority 
in the eyes of the people, he might prove a firm support for 
Antipas, a possibility which clashed with the interests which 
lay nearest to their hearts. It was direct personal animosity 
which in the moments of their greatest exasperation provoked 
the slander, ‘he hath a devil’ (Matt. xi 18, Luc. vii 33) The 


1 Edersheim, i 666. [ἠπόρει, ἐξ Β 1, Cop. ἐποίει the Western authorities, including 
D, the Latin MSS and the Lewis Syriac]. 

* As regards the origin of ἠπόρει there are two equally possible explanations. 
Either it was desired to show that under the influence of the Baptist Herod began 
to think doubtfully of his unlawful marriage, which he had before justified on 
political grounds; or by ἠπόρει is meant that the preaching of St. John had affected 
the entire life of Antipas. The words which follow, ‘and heard him gladly,’ must 
then mean that Herod was inclined to reform his life, and would express an idea of 
gradual improvement, absent from the received text, in which there appears first 
the thought of obedience in matters of practice, and then the idea of simple hearing. 
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people, however, paid no attention to this charge, and contir 
to treat the prophet with the greatest respect (Luc. iii 29). This 
of course only inflamed the Scribes the more, and invited them 
to a course of action which had succeeded in the case of others". 
How they carried out their design is descsitved με Cae: Seas 
of the first two Gospels. 

The Gospels also enable us to solve another question ΔῚΣ 
it was that Herod put the Baptist to death in apparent disregard 
of his own interests, The Gospels point out that Herod trans- 
ferred the responsibility of this action to others,and thus secured 
himself against the rebellion of the people by sheltering himself 
behind the elders who took part in the feast. They do not leave 
unmentioned the ceaseless importunities of Herodias, which were 
well calculated to act upon the sensuous nature of the tetrarch, 
and at a later period did in fact bring him into disgrace 
and exile. Lastly, in the words of Christ they lay bare the 
perfidy which was perhaps Herod's most characteristic trait 
(Luc, xiii 32). This passage is an answer to the hypocritical 
warning grounded on the Baptist’s fate; and therefore the 
name, ‘that fox,’ given here to Herod, evidently stands in 
close relationship with the dark deed of the Baptist’s execution. 

Herod of course knew that no considerations of a political 
nature could change the Baptist’s opinion of his adulterous 
marriage. Therefore so long as the marriage remained undis- 
solved, he could expect from St. John no renewal of his former 
relations to him. This is the negative aspect of the case. 
On the positive side Herod had no need to guess the partici- 
pation of the Scribes in the importunity of Herodias. The 
latter could not have concealed it, and, as St. Mark records, 
Herod granted Salome’s request ‘for the sake also of those 
which sat with him.’ Plainly, by this time, he was far from 
disinclined to sacrifice the Baptist to the Scribes. And indeed 
it is hardly possible to doubt that much earlier than this Herod 
was making overtures to the Scribes in marrying Herodias. 
No one can suppose that the Asmonean princess at fifty years 
of age could have so captivated Herod as to make him not 
only offend his brother, but also forget that he had married 
an Arabian wife to insure his dominions against attack® What 

' Ant. xiii 16, 2. * Hausrath, i 293. 
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he did by his alliance with Herodias was to change his position 
and put an end to his strained relations with the leaders of the 
Jewish people. And in condemning the Baptist to death, he 
made his connexion with them still closer. 

It may be considered doubtful how far he had reasons of 
his own for this change of front. But there are some indirect 
data. On paper Herod was already ‘ king’!, and after his father 
had changed his will? he did not give up his aspirations after 
royalty, but went to Rome to wrest the title from his brother 
Archelaus*. The fact that at a later period he prepared armour 
for 70,000 men * makes it improbable that he ever gave up this 
hope. Agrippa, in his denunciation of Herod, explained these 
preparations as proof of his intention of revolting against the 
Romans. But nothing is more improbable, though the accusation 
(together with Agrippa’s presents) was sufficient for the emperor 
Gaius. It might have been supposed that Herod intended these 
preparations for the war against Aretas, but he understood well 
enough that it was more convenient to conquer the Arabian 
king through Rome than in direct war®. No other enemy was 
attacking him, and yet besides storing the armour he entered 
into an agreement with the Parthians®, who played an active 
part in the Jewish history of the period’. It is simplest to 
suppose that Herod still fostered the hope of becoming king ᾿ 
instead of Agrippa, and that he intended to keep the power 
thus acquired by force of arms if necessary. But the Scribes 
were on the side of Agrippa, and Herod knew that they had 
been able to deprive Archelaus of his kingdom. On his own 
side he had the Baptist 8, who, however, was not likely to assist 
him in his ambitious projects. Therefore he changed front. 
First he married Herodias, and then, falling lower still, he sacri- 
ficed the Baptist without understanding that he had deprived 
himself of his own mainstay and had become his own enemy. 

But his eyes seem soon to have been opened. At all events, he 
gladly received news of Christ, hoping that in Him the Baptist 


1 Ant. xvii 6. 1. 3 Ibid, xvii 8. 1. 
3 Ibid. xvii 9. 4. 4 Ibid, xviii 7. 2. 
δ Tbid. xviii 5. 1. © Ibid. xviii 7. 2. 


7 [Scharer, i 371: Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, ch. ix.] 
* The Herodians need not be taken into account. According to Ewald, v 47, in 
important cases they showed themselves very weak. 
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THE EARLY EPISCOPAL LISTS. 1]. 


IN the January number of the JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES I discussed, sufficiently I think for the present purpose, 
some questions preliminary to an understanding of the evidence 
of Eusebius with regard to the four episcopal lists which he gives 
us in his History and his Chronicle1—those of the churches of 
Rome Alexandria Antioch and Jerusalem. In this second paper 
I propose to approach the consideration of the lists themselves, 
and to begin with that of Jerusalem, which is quite independent 
of the other three and is involved in curious complications of 
its own. 


THE JERUSALEM LIST. 


For this list our only authorities are Eusebius and later 
oriental writers whose lists are closely related to, if they are not 
dependent on, that of Eusebius. It will be convenient in the first 
instance to concentrate attention on Eusebius alone. 

The first and most important point is one which Eusebius 
himself is careful to press upon our notice, for it distinguished 
apparently his Jerusalem ‘source’ from the source or sources 
on which he drew for the other three churches: he had a list 
of names, but no dates were attached to them. After recording 
in the History, under the reign of Hadrian, the duration of the 
episcopate of the then bishop of Rome and the then bishop of 
Alexandria, he goes on to contrast his knowledge of the suc- 
cession at Jerusalem: ‘but the chronology of the bishops at 
Jerusalem I have nowhere found written out and preserved,’ 


1 When that article was written, the work of Schoene, Die Weltchronth des 
Eusebius in threr Bearbeitung durch Hieronymus (Berlin, Weidmann’sche Buchhand- 
lung, A. D. 1900), had not yet appeared. I hope to be able to say something of it on 
a future occasion. It is matter for regret that Schoene has definitely renounced 
the intention of revising and reissuing his edition of the Chronicle, since the recently 
discovered material renders a new edition imperative. 
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(τῶν ye μὴν ἐν ‘leporodAtpors ἐπισκόπων τοὺς χρόνον: ee 
οὐδαμῶς εὗρον, H. E. iv 5). The tenor of this sentence w | 
quite against any limitation of its γραυρελεον. 
down to Hadrian's time, and in fact the correspondi 
in the Chronicle occurs at a much later point, Comme = 
A.D. 185-186}, non potuimus discernere . 
quod usque in praesentem diem episcopatus dorsum anni nose 
saluarentur*. Since, further, the number of names in the list 
down to the beginning of the third century was unusually large— 
a point to which I shall have to recur more than once—Eusebius 
forbore all attempt to invent a separate date of accession for 
each, and massed them in groups; and as the grouping itself had 
for the most part to proceed on arbitrary lines, he has not even 
cared to make the groups identical in the History and the 
Chronicle, In the History thirteen bishops after James and 
Symeon, down to the final destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 135, 
are enumerated together (7. Z. iv 5); in the Chronicle these are 
separated, the fourth to the ninth (inclusive) appearing under 
Trajan 14%, A.D, 111-112, the remainder under Hadrian 7 or 8, 
c. A.D. 124. In the History the next fifteen bishops, after 
the foundation of the gentile city of Aelia Capitolina on the ruins 
of Jerusalem, are again catalogued on a single occasion (#7. £. 
v 12)*, and four more in H. £. vi 10; in the, Chronicle the first 
name is given separately under Hadrian 19, A.D. 135-136, nine 


‘On the system of reckoning the imperial years see the former article, 
pp. 187-192. 

3 Except where the contrary is specially stated, quotations from the Chronicle are 
given from the version of St. Jerome ; see the former article, pp. 184-187. In this 
case the words msque in pracsentem diem appear to be Jerome's own. The Syriac 
of Dionysius of Telmahar (Harnack, Chronologie p. 83) has for the last clause only 
quia non tempus administrationis tllorum consignatum est, and the Armenian 
with it, Jerome’s version elsewhere betrays special inowledes of Jerusalem, in the 
story of the pig carved over the Bethlehem gate of Aelia (Hadrian 20) ; though his 
translation of the Chronicle preceded in time his residence at Bethlehem, 

* Schoene gives Trajan 15 with one MS only; his other three agree with the 
Oxford MS on Trajan 14. 

* Eusebius distinctly says ἐμ /oc, that Narcissus, the last name here catalogued, 
was the fifteenth after the siege under Hadrian and thirtieth from the Apostles; 
but as a matter of fact only thirteen names are given. Comparison with the 
Chronicle shows that he has in the Hisfory accidentally omitted the eleventh and 
twelfth (or, counting from the beginning, the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh) 
names, Maximus and Antoninus, 
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names are grouped under Antoninus Pius 23, A.D. 160-161, and 
nine again under Commodus 6, A.D. 185-186. 

That the origin of this dateless list of names is not to be sought 
in any Chronicle such as that of Julius Africanus! would be 
a priori at least highly probable, for a Chronicle cannot properly 
contain, and the Chronicle of Eusebius-Jerome does not in fact 
contain, any undated notices at all. It is true that mere lists 
of names unequipped with dates not only might be appended 
to a Chronicle as a species of pieces justificatives, but do actually 
appear in the Chronicle or Liber Generationis of Hippolytus, 
of which indeed they constitute the most important element ; 
but Eusebius leaves us in no real doubt that his source here was 
local tradition. Palestinian Caesarea was still when Eusebius 
was born there, as it had been in the time of the Apostles, the 
civil capital of the province to which Aelia-Jerusalem belonged. 
The bishops of the two churches, Theophilus of Caesarea and 
Narcissus of Jerusalem, had together presided over a Palestinian 
synod on the Easter question at the end of the second century, 
the Acts of which were still extant when Eusebius wrote (H. £. 
v 23). That the historian himself should investigate on the spot 
the records of a church at once so nearly connected with his own, 
and locally at least the inheritor of the origznes and holy places 
of Christianity, was natural and inevitable. And the christians 
of Jerusalem, it is clear, were not behindhand in satisfying the 
curiosity of their visitor, They showed him the Chair of 
St. James; they related to him all the marvels which local 
tradition had handed down about their bishop Narcissus”. 
Narcissus had by his prayers turned water into oil—after the 
example of the miracle at Cana—when oil for the lights ran out 
during the service of the Paschal Vigil, and tiny quantities of 
the miraculous oil were still preserved and shown by many of 
the faithful. He had been calumniated on charges which his 
three accusers had maintained by invoking against themselves, if 


1 See the previous paper, pp. 194-196. 

2 H. E. vii 19 of τῇδε κατὰ διαδοχὴν ἀδελφοὶ σαφῶς τοῖς πᾶσιν ἐπιδείκνυνται ; vig 
πολλὰ μὲν οὖν καὶ ἄλλα παράδοξα of τῆς παροικίας πολῖται ὡς ἐκ παραδόσεως τῶν κατὰ 
διαδοχὴν ἀδελφῶν τοῦ Ναρκίσσουν μνημονεύουσιν, κιτιλ. It is probably the special 
position of the Jerusalem christians, and what seemed to Eusebius (mistakenly) 
their special claim to be the exponents of a trustworthy tradition from the beginning 
of things, that leads him to employ the phrase ‘succession ’ in both passages. 
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and the fate which each of the calumniators had invoked came in 
turn to pass. He had mysteriously disappeared, no man knew 
whither, to embrace the ascetic life; his third successor in the 
episcopate was ruling when once more he returnéd).au-aalaaale 
as he had gone, and was called upon again to exercise his office. 
His age was now so great that he was unable even to celebrate 
the Liturgy, and a Cappadocian bishop, Alexander, was chosen 
to rule with him and to succeed him ; though, as it was contrary 
to all precedents that a bishop should be translated ', or that two 
bishops should be ruling in the same church, revelations came in 
to overcome the difficulty, and, as Eusebius heard the story, not 
only was Alexander supernaturally summoned to Jerusalem, but 
to all the most zealous members of the Jerusalem 
μάλιστα αὐτῶν σπουδαίοις) was granted an identical vision of their 
meeting the predestined coadjutor outside the city gates, 

Naturally then these same christians of Jerusalem were not 
behindhand when the bishop of Caesarea questioned them as 
to their possession of a trustworthy account of their episcopal 
succession. They produced him a written list reaching back to 
the age of the Apostles. "Ef ἐγγράφων, ‘ from a written source,’ is 
the phrase by which Eusebius in the History (iv 5) defines his 
authority for the assertion that fifteen bishops, all of them Jews, 
preceded the siege under Hadrian ; in the Demonstratio Evan- 
gelica (iii 5; I take the passage from Harnack, p. 219 n) he says 
still more precisely that the first bishops in the succession down 
to Hadrian’s siege were Jews, ‘whose names are still found on 
record with the christians of the locality,’ ὧν τὰ ὀνόματα εἰσέτι νῦν 
παρὰ τοῖς ἐγχωρίοις μνημονεύεται. 


The purpose of this paper is to ask, What is the value of the 
list which was thus propounded to Eusebius at Jerusalem as 
representing the tradition of the local church? 

We turn in the first place to external evidence, and we ask 
what is known, whether through Eusebius himself or through 
other witnesses, of the history of this church of Jerusalem in the 
first three centuries. 


' Alexander's translation was the earliest instance known to the — 
Socrates, HY, Ε. vii 36, 


r 
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1. Eusebius had at his disposal—besides the list of bishops 
which is in question—for the first two centuries after Pentecost at 
least four Palestinian authorities, whose writings bore more or 
less upon the subject, and for the second half of the third century 
(he himself was born in A.D. 274) the recollections of actual 
contemporaries of the events narrated. 

The Jewish historian Josephus! related the death of James, 
‘the brother of Jesus who is called Christ,’ as occurring in the 
interval between the death of the procurator Festus and the 
arrival of his successor Albinus. But the date assigned in the 
Chronicle, Nero 7 *, A.D. 61-62, though it cannot be very far from 
the truth ὃ, is not given in Josephus, and was probably selected 
on more or less arbitrary grounds by Eusebius himself. From 
Josephus too (παρέδωκε λευσθησομένους) came the detail of the 
manner of St. James’ death, lapidibus opprimitur. 

Hegesippus, the Palestinian Christian, wrote his five books of 
Memoirs (now lost) not long after the middle of the second 
century. From them Eusebius drew (i) a lengthy account of the 
trial, confession, and martyrdom of St. James‘ ; (ii) the statement 
that Clopas, father of Symeon, St. James’ successor, was brother 
of Joseph, so that Symeon was ‘cousin’ to our Lord ὅ ; (iii) the 

1 Antiquities XX ix 1, quoted in ἢ. E. ii 23: see below, p. 536n. 3. 

5 Harnack (p. 130) has rightly seen that this (and not Nero 8) is the correct year ; 
two of Schoene’s MSS already gave it, and we can now add the Oxford MS. 

8 Festus arrived as procurator in all probability either in a. p. §8 or 59; see my 
article, Chronology of the New Testament: Apostolic Age, in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible i 419-420. Albinus was already in office at the Feast of Tabernacles in 
the fourth year before the outbreak of the war (Jewish War VI v 3), i.e. in the 
autumn of a. D. 62. 

* H.E. ii 23. According to Hegesippus St. James was thrown down from a pin- 
nacle of the Temple, then stoned, and finally killed by a fuller with his club. When 
Clement of Alexandria in the Seventh Book of his Oxtlines (quoted in Eus. H. £. ii 1) 
distinguishes this St. James as ὁ κατὰ τοῦ πτερυγίου βληθεὶς καὶ ὑπὸ κναφέως ξύλῳ 
πληγεὶς εἰς θάνατον, he was certainly drawing from Hegesippus. 

5 H. E. iiit1. The form Clopas is given in the Greek text of the History, both 
here and in a definite quotation from Hegesippus in H. £, iii 33. On the other 
hand, both translations of the Hisfory, Rufinus and the Syriac, appear to give 
Cleophas ; and in the Chronicle, Trajan 10, the name is Cleopas (Cleophas) accord- 
ing to the Paschal Chronicle, the Armenian, and both Syriac epitomes; in Jerome 
Schoene prints Clopae, but two of his four MSS read Cleopae, and they are now 
reinforced by the Oxford MS. Similar confusion prevails over the name of his son 
the bishop. Symeon is the only form known in the History, whether in the words 


of Eusebius (2. E. iii 11, 22, 32, 35) or in those of Hegesippus (quoted in Eusebius, 
H. E. iii 32); but in the Chronicle, Nero 7, he is called Symeon gus εἰ Simon (so all 
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information that this same Symeon was martyred | 
under the reign of Trajan 204 qovecachiidiniae aa 

Aristo of Pella was another Jewish Christian author, somewhat 
older than Hegesippus, from whom Eusebius drew his knowledge 
of the edict of Hadrian, forbidding all Jews even to approach 
the site of what had once been Jerusalem*. Harnack suggests 
(p. 130) that from him may have come, too, the information that 
Marcus was the first Gentile bishop, which, both in the istery 
and in the Chronicle, immediately follows. But Aristo of Pella 
was only (so far as can be ascertained) the author of a dialogue 
between a Jew and a Christian, Jason and Papiscus, which is not 
very likely to have contained historical information about the 
Jerusalem episcopate. And I see no reason to doubt that it was 
the Jerusalem list itself which contained, together with the notice 
of the close of the Jewish succession of bishops, a notice of the 
commencement of the Gentile line: see below, Table I, p. 541. 

Equally unsuccessful is the attempt which has been made to 
see in Julius Africanus a ‘source’ for Eusebius in relation to the 
church of Jerusalem. It is true that Africanus lived in Palestine, 
not very far from Aelia-Jerusalem. But Harnack rightly points 
out (p. 129) that Aelia in Africanus’ day was a place of no 
special importance; and in fact there is no single piece of 
information about its history in Eusebius which can plausibly 
be referred to him. Chronologically precise notices about 
Jerusalem do not begin in Eusebius till after the time when 
Africanus wrote, and the details about Africanus’ contemporaries, 
the two bishops Narcissus and Alexander (H. £. vi 9-11), come, 
as we have seen, from Jerusalem tradition, reinforced only by 
a fragment of Alexander's correspondence ὃ, 


authorities; Schoene in Jerome prints Simo for Simon with only one MS), while 
under Trajan τὸ Jerome and the Paschal Chronicle call him Simon—probably 
rightly—the Armenian and Syriac Simeon. Where did the name Simon come from? 
from the Jerusalem list? 

‘ HE. iii 3a. Harnack (p. 129) translates ἐπὶ ὑπατικοῦ ᾿Αττικοῦ, “under the pro- 
consul of Syria, Atticus’ (whom he then identifies with Sextus Attius Suburanus, 
consul in a.p, 104) : but ὑπατικός = consulanis not procomsul, and in fact neither the 
governor of Judaea nor the legate of Syria would ever have been called ‘proconsul.’ 

3. HE. iv 6, cf. Chronicle Hadrian 18. 

* HE. vii1, This letter, written to the people of Antinoe (in Egypt), was in 
Eusebius’ time ‘ preserved with us,’ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, which perhaps suggests the library at 
Caesarea rather than the archives of the church of Jerusalem. 
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Apart then from a single statement in Josephus, at the latest 
point where the Jewish writer was likely to be brought into 
contact with the history of the christians of Jerusalem, Hegesippus 
remains so far the only authority from whom we have reason 
to know that Eusebius drew. But there are still left a few 
statements made by Eusebius without indication of source, and 
we proceed to ask whether these or any of them can be referred 
to Hegesippus or, if not, whether any new authority must be 
postulated outside the Jerusalem list and Jerusalem tradition. __. 

(2) At the beginning of the Second Book of the /story, 
Eusebius announces his intention of investigating ‘the events 
that followed the Ascension, noting some things out of the divine 
scriptures and adding others from other records which we shall 
as occasion offers mention.’ He first narrates from the Acts the 
election of Matthias and ordination of the Seven, with the 
martyrdom of Stephen, and proceeds according to his programme 
to reinforce the canonical by external matter’. ‘Then (τότε δῆτα) 
too James who was called brother of the Lord, for he too was 
named son of Joseph... this James then, whom because of his 
superiority in virtue the ancients surnamed the Just, was the first 
they tell us to be entrusted with the throne of the episcopate of 
the church in Jerusalem’; or more definitely in the Chronicle, 
Tiberius 19 (the year after the Crucifixion) = A.D. 32-33, 
‘James the brother of the Lord is ordained bishop by the 
apostles, compare HZ. £. ii 23 πρὸς τῶν ἀποστόλων; in H. £. vii 19 
it is even ‘at the hands of the Saviour himself and the Apostles.’ 
This reckoning of the episcopate of James from the Ascension— 
the Liberian list shows a similar procedure in regard to 
St. Peter’s Roman episcopate—goes back, I cannot doubt, to 
Hegesippus himself?, for the quotation in H. £. ii. 23 begins 
with words which exactly satisfy the statement of Eusebius 

1 Zahn (Forschungen vi 229) is wrong, I am sure, in supposing that the episco- 
pate of St. James is here meant to be placed after the death of Stephen ; it is only 
that the non-canonical is placed after the canonical record. 

3. Clement of Alexandria too uses the phrase μετὰ τὴν ἀνάληψιν τοῦ σωτῆρος of 
St. James’ episcopate (H. E. ii 1, fromthe Sixth Book of the Oxthnes), and we have 
already seen that Clement draws on Hegesippus for the history of St. James. On 
the other hand, the statement that St. James was ‘ordained by the Apostles’ may 
perhaps have been derived by Eusebius only from this passage of Clement—where 


Peter, James, and John are said to have chosen James the Just bishop of Jerusalem— 
and not go back to Hegesippus himself. 
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in ii 1, ‘And together with the apostles James the brother 
of the Lord succeeds to the church, he who was called Just 
by all men from the Lord’s time down to our own.’ What 
Hegesippus meant by διαδέχεται τὴν ἐκκλησίαν pera τῶν ἀποστόλων 
was that James together with the apostles succeeded to the 
(government of the) Church after the Lord himself. It is 
probable indeed that he expressly said that our Lord had 
himself entrusted the episcopate of the church at Jerusalem to 
James, since not only Eusebius (#7. £. vii 19 ut sup.) but the 
Clementine Recognitions and Epiphanius repeat the vines 
and no common source is so likely as Hegesippus'. 

(4) The notice that ‘after the martyrdom of James se ‘the 
taking of Jerusalem which immediately followed, the survivors 
of the apostles and personal disciples of the Lord together with 
the Lord’s kinsmen after the flesh’ met at Jerusalem to elect the 
successor of St. James (H. £. iii 11) is introduced with the words 
λόγος κατέχει, ‘the story holds,” Bp. Lightfoot thought that 
this phrase in Eusebius always means ‘authentic and trustworthy 
information.’ Harnack, on the other hand, while going further 
than Lightfoot in connecting it with written sources, holds the 
exactly opposite opinion of the value implied—‘a source which 
for some reason or in some respect is not quite to be relied on®’ 
Perhaps it is truer to say that Eusebius in using it carefully 
abstains, so far as the words themselves go, from giving an 
estimate of value one way or the other. Anyhow there is 
nothing in this particular case that militates against the 
authorship of Hegesippus, who is named (in connexion with the 
relationship of Clopas and Joseph) in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The truth of the story itself is another matter; it is 
difficult to suppose that the Jerusalem church was left without 
a head for at least eight years—since James was martyred at 
latest in A.D. 62, and the siege was not over till A.D, 70 ὅ---δο that, 

1 Clem. Recogn. i 43 ; Epiph. Maer. Ixxviii 7. I take these references from Zahn, 
Forschungen, vi 229, 230, who has, however, overlooked the important reference to 
Eusebius; nor can I quite gather whether he sees the real meaning of the phrase 
διαδέχεται τὴν ἐκκλησίαν μετὰ τῶν ἀποστύλων as | have just interpreted it in the text 

* Lightfoot, Jenatius and Polycarp) i 58n; Harnack, Chronologie p, 128 π΄. 

* Even if with Zahn (Forschungen vi 302) we reject the whole account of James’ 
martyrdom in Josephus as a fabrication, and place it rather with Hegesippus at the 
Passover of a. p, 66, four or five years still remain to be accounted for; though m 
this case it is true that the war would be a sufficient explanation. 
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whatever basis there may be for the rest of the story, its 
chronology at least is unsatisfactory. 

(Ὁ) With the same phrase λόγος κατέχει is introduced the 
explanation of the absence of any extant chronology of the 
bishops of Jerusalem. Eusebius had nowhere found their dates 
recorded, ‘for the story holds that they were very short-lived,’ 
κομιδῇ γὰρ οὖν βραχυβίους αὐτοὺς λόγος κατέχει γενέσθαι (H. Ε. iv 5). 
The most natural explanation seems to me here to be that the 
historian asked his informants at Jerusalem why there were no 
dates to their list and why there were so many names on the 
rolls of the see, and that the explanation that they were all very 
_ short-lived was the answer to both these questions. In this case 
λόγος κατέχει would mean no more than the local tradition of the 
church at Jerusalem as it existed in Eusebius’ day. 

With these notices the information given in Eusebius of 
Jerusalem affairs down to the middle of the third century is 
exhausted; and the point that needs to be borne in mind 
is that, apart from Hegesippus and three individual notices 
(that in Josephus, Narcissus’ Paschal synod, and the letter of 
Alexander), Eusebius had nothing at his command by which 
the value of the Jerusalem traditions could be checked; and in 
particular, that between the martyrdom of Symeon under the 
Emperor Trajan at the beginning of the second century, and 
the participation of Narcissus in a synod on the Paschal question 
in the papacy of Victor at its close, there is no single fact given 
us, other than the destruction of Jerusalem and foundation of 
Aelia Capitolina about A.D. 135, which can confirm or even 
illustrate the episcopate of any one out of nearly thirty bishops. 
Whether authorities other than Eusebius come to our rescue 
here, is ἃ question which I shall ask in a moment. 

On the other hand, from the middle of the third century 
Eusebius becomes an almost contemporary authority, and could 
derive his information from eye-witnesses. That in the persecu- 
tion of Decius, A.D. 250, bishop Alexander confessed Christ at 
Caesarea and died in prison, being succeeded by Mazabanes '— 
that after about fifteen years’ episcopate Mazabanes was followed 


? So the History, vi 39, with Syncellus; Jerome has Mazabanus, and so according 
to Schoene the Ammenian; the only Syriac epitome which contains the notice 
gives Mazabana. Epiphanius’ list goes with Jerome’s, 
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by Hymenaeus ‘ who was famous through a long period of years 
of our own day'’—that not long before the great persecution 
Hymenaeus died, and that, after the brief episcopate of Zabdas, 
Hermon occupied the ‘throne’ of St. James during the persecu- 
tion itself*—all this may be accepted without hesitation, and 
needs no further examination. It is only for so much of the 
Jerusalem list as precedes the death of Alexander that fresh 
light must be sought in the authorities whose information adds 
to that given by Eusebius, 


2. The sources other than Eusebius available for our present 
purpose are five in number: Epiphanius and four chronographers 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, namely Syncellus, Nicephorus, 
the Xpovoypapetoy σύντομον, and Eutychius. 

Epiphanius (whose book on Heresies was published c. A.D. 375) 
having occasion in his 66th chapter to mention the claim of 
the Manichaeans that their founder Manes was himself the 
Spirit promised to the disciples, meets it by cataloguing all 
the bishops who succeeded one another in Jerusalem between 
the days of the apostles and the appearance of Manes in the 
reigns of Aurelian and Probus, A.D. 270-282 (ed. Oehler, 
ii 432). It is possible that he selected the Jerusalem succession 
for this purpose just because the number of names in it was so 
abnormally large, every name adding of course additional weight 
to an argument which turned on Manes’ remoteness from the 

apostles: it is possible also that Epiphanius’ personal connexion 
with Palestine—he was a native of Eleutheropolis near Jeru- 
salem—had something to do with it. His list enumerates 
thirty-seven names from James to Hymenaeus, in the course 
of which some dozen or more synchronisms with the imperial 
chronology—sometimes vaguely to an emperor's reign, some- 
times more precisely to a particular year in a reign—are 
inserted at irregular intervals. In this point of view he occu- 
pies a position intermediate between Eusebius, who gives hardly 
any notes of time, and the four writers now to be named who 

| H. E. viit4. The History gives no precise date, so that the Valerian 13 of the 


Chronicle, = a. Ὁ. 265-266, rests on the approximate results of Eusebius’ personal 
investigation, not on written authority. 


* The Chronicle gives the year Diocletian 15, =c. ἃ, Ὁ. 299, for Zabdas, and 
Diocletian 18, = c. A. Ὁ. 302, for Hermon. 


ι ail 
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agree in attaching to each bishop’s name the number of years 
of his episcopate. 

George Syncellus, an official of the church of Constantinople, 
composed his Chronographica about the year A.D. 800. It is 
one of the chief sources from which portions of the original 
Greek of Eusebius’ Chronicle can be recovered. Nicephorus, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who died in A.D. 828, was the 
author of a Chronographica Brevis to which was appended 
his celebrated Stichometry of canonical and deutero-canonical 
books. The author of the Xpovoypadeiov σύντομον discovered 
by Mai, which professes to be constructed ‘out of the labours 
of Eusebius,’ is unknown: but he wrote in A.D. 853. These 
three are Greek writers: the fourth, Eutychius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, whose Annales reach down to A.D. 937, wrote in 
Arabic}. 

The first table which follows deals only with the variations 
in the names of the bishops of Jerusalem down to Alexander 
as we have them in Eusebius, Epiphanius, and the four later 
authorities, and does not touch questions of date. In the 
first column I give the list which Eusebius received at Jerusalem 
as reconstructed from the History and the Chronicle: in only 
two cases does there appear to be any room for doubt, namely 
No. 14 where the History has Joseph and the Chronicle probably 
Joses, and No. 21 where the History has Gaius and all authorities 
for the Chronicle Gaianus. That the list of Epiphanius in the 
second column is in some way related to the list of Eusebius is 
shown not only by the close agreement in number and order 
of names, but by the common notice (the only non-chronological 
notice in the Epiphanian list) which marks off the Gentile from 
the Jewish bishops; and if Epiphanius drew direct from one 


! On these four chronographers see Lightfoot, S#. Clement of Rome i 240 ff, who 
only deals specially with their Roman lists, and Harnack, Chronologie i 92 ff, who 
prints and discusses their lists of all four successions, Rome Antioch Alexandria 
and Jerusalem. Since the terminology of Lightfoot and Harnack differs—both 
call the Anonymus A and Eutychius D; but whereas Lightfoot makes Nicephorus 
B and Syncellus C, Harnack inverts these two—I have thought it best in the table 
which follows to adhere to the chronological order, and to call Syncellus (1), Nice- 
phorus (2), the Anonymus (3), and Eutychius (4). This has at once the advantage 
of showing which of them can have made use of which, and also brings next to one 
another the two pairs which examination shows to be most closely connected, 
Syncellus and Nicephorus, the Anonymus and Eutychius. 
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of Eusebius’ two works, it must have been from the Chronicle, 
with which he agrees against the δῆσον» 10208 Ea eee 
and 27, Maximus and Antoninus, and in the orthography 
Nos. 14 and 21, Josis and Gaianus. But the variations ἐὰ Ὧδε 
third and fourth names, where Epiphanius has Judas and Zacharias 
for the Justus and Zacchaeus of Eusebius, suggest that Epiphanius 
drew not from Eusebius but from Eusebius’ source, that is, from 
the tradition of the christians of Jerusalem, to whom Epiphanius 
equally with Eusebius had had the advantage of near neighbour- 
hood, 


TABLE I 
I il. Iv 
Ἐπιεδήμο τὰ ας ΟΥ̓ =Chron. Syntomon 
1, Iacobus - Ἷ Jacobus 
ἃ, Symeon ἐν Symeon 
Chron, adds qui et 


Simon 
3. Iustus.,. * ... | ludas 
Novdaids τις ᾿ἥψνομα 
᾿Ιοῦστος HE. iii 35 4 
4. Zacchaeus..,. Zacharias... (2) Zacchaeus — (3) (4) Zacchaeus 


5. Tobias eo» ov | LObias 
6. Beniamin ο᾿... ... | Beniamin 


7. loannes = τς | loannes 
8. Matthias ...  .,. | Matthias 
Mattai Syr. a® | 
Matathius Arm, 
9. Philippus .,, ...|Philippus ... (3) Philetus 
io. Senecas nas ... | Senecas 
Enecas Arm. 
11, Iustus,, = ... | lustus 


Ja. Leuis foe eee eae Leuis 


Leui Lat. Syr. Arm. (2) Leui 
The words used of the third bishop by Eusebius, H, £. iii 35, ᾿Ιουδαξός tw 

ὄνομα ᾿Ιοῦστος, perhaps explain the confusion between Justus and Judas; I imagine 
that the Jerusalem list may have run either ᾿Ιουδαῖος ᾿Ιοῦστος or more probably 
Ἰούδας ᾿Ιοῦστος. 

* In these columns I only note divergences from the list of either Eusebius or 
Epiphanius or both. 

* By Syr. a I mean the seventh or eight-century Syriac epitome of the Chronicle 
printed in Schoene ii 203 (Harnack p. 85): by Syr. Ὁ the ninth-century epitome 
of Dionysius of Telmahar (Harnack p. 83). 
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I. Since 
13. Ephres + eee | Vaphris (Οὐά- (1) 45) Eph- | (3) Ephraemias, ἀλλα- 
Ephros Syr. a pps) eee wee χοῦ Ephraim 
Aphros Syr. b (4) Ephraim 
Ephrem Arm. 
14. Ioses uel Ioseph ...] losis... we | (1) (2) Ioseph (3) Iosias, ἀλλαχοῦ 
loses Lat. Syr. b loseph 
Iose Syr. a (4) Arsanius, probably 
Ioseph Hist.: Arm. transhterated wrongly 
Lat. codd F P out of Iosias 
15. ludas . Iudas 
All these of the cir-|These of the (3) Aas the two his- 
cumcision. circumcision. torical notices 
Of the Gentiles: And oftheGen- 
tiles these : 
16. Marcus .» «| Marcus 


17, Cassianus ... .,. | Cassianus 
(3) (4) add Eusebius 


18. Publius eee ... | Publius 
19. Maximus __.... ... | Maximus 
20. Iulianus wee ... | Lulianus 
21. Gaianus we Gaius ...| Gaianus .,. | (1) Gaius (3) (4) Gaius 
Gaianus Chron, (2) Gaianus 
Gaius Hist. 
22. Symmachus ... ... | Symmachus 
23. Gaius... eee ... | Gaius eee ees (3) omsts Gaius 
(4) has Gabianus, app. 
Jor Gaianus 
24. lulianus .. «| Tulianus ᾿ 
(1) (ὦ add! (3) (4) add Elias 
Elias eee 
a5. Capito... ... ...| Capito ... | (1) Aas Apion 
Apion Arm. οἱ δέ Capiton 
26. Maximus... _—.., | Maximus... | (1) (2) Maxi- | (3) (4) Maximus 
Maximinus Arm. mus 
omitted in Hest. 
27. Antoninus... .. | Antoninus ...| (1) (2) Anto- (3) (4) Antoninus 
omitted in Fist. ninus we 
28. Valens nee ... | Valens 
29. Dolichianus ... .. | Dolichianus |(2) Dulichianus 
so Hist. and Syr. a 
DulichianusArm. Lat. 
cod B 
Dulcianus Lat. codd 
OAPF 
Dulcinus Syr. b 
30. Narcissus __ ᾿,.. ... | Narcissus 
31. Dius ,.. ees ... | Dius 
32. Germanion .,,.. ... | Germanion 
33. Gordius “ον ...| Gordius ,,. | (1) Sardianus 
(2) Gordias 
34. Narcissus...  κ  {ἐ . | Narcissus (3) omsts Narcissus 


35. Alexander _.,,.. ... | Alexander 
ae ee ee 
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With regard to the later lists, it is clear (i) that they have 
elements in common as against both Eusebius and Epiphanius, 
for all four agree in inserting an additional bishop, Elias, between 
Nos. 24 and 25, and substantially in calling No, 14 Ephraim - 

(ii) that among the four, Syncellus and Nicephorus go together 
as against the Anonymus and Eutychius, the last two inserting 
another additional bishop, Eusebius, between Nos. 17 and 18, 
and agreeing with Epiphanius in calling the third bishop Judas : 

(iii) that as with these exceptions there is no joint reading 
of any two of the four authorities which does not find some 
support in the various witnesses to the text of Eusebius, these 
lists again cannot be wholly unrelated to the Eusebian ‘list. 
It is also clear, from what will be said in the succeeding pages, 
that the chronology of all four came (with several stages inter- 
vening) ultimately from a common source; and since Eusebius 
contained no chronology, the common source here was not 
Eusebius himself, but at most an authority who may, for matters 
other than chronological, have drawn from Eusebius direct; it 
is, however, also possible that the common source may have been 
early enough to have had immediate access, like Eusebius and 
Epiphanius, to the Jerusalem tradition. Of any influence of 
Epiphanius on the ‘common source’ of the four there is no 
trace', though at a later stage the Anonymus and Eutychius 
have possibly drawn from him in their Nos. 3 Judas and 14 
Josias. 

It will be noticed that two of these writers, Syncellus and 
the Anonymus, display a knowledge of more than one source. 
Four times the Anonymus prefaces with the word ἀλλαχοῦ, " else- 
where,’ a variant tradition: Nos. 3 Justus, 12 Leues, 13 Ephraim, 
14 Joseph. These variants all correspond with names given 
by Syncellus, and as he wrote half a century before the Anony- 
mus, I see no reason why their origin should not be looked for 
in him. With Syncellus himself the matter is not quite so 
simple. At No. 3 he has both Justus and Judas; and as his 
pair, Nicephorus, has only Justus, the Judas must have come 
in from outside. At No, 25 he has ᾿Απίων οἱ δὲ Καπίτων : all 
other authorities give Capito (Kanltwy), except the Armenian 


‘1 shall rather have to ask later on whether Epiphanius has not drawn his 
chronology from the ‘ common source.’ 
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version of the Chronicle which reads Apion. Nor is this coin- 
cidence of Syncellus and the Armenian against the rest unique ; 
for No. 10 they are the only two witnesses that give Enecas 
for Senecas. In both cases the two Syriac epitomes side with 
the majority: and it must be confessed that the grouping 
Syncellus-Armenian in favour of two such remarkable errors is a 
problem in the textual criticism of Eusebius not easy to explain?. 

But to return to the point from which I started, it does not 
seem that the four chronographers, even if they do go back 
for their list of names to the Jerusalem tradition, add anything 
from it which can modify the list of Eusebius-Epiphanius. 
Neither the Elias of all four, nor the Eusebius of the Anonymus 
and Eutychius, has any valid claim on the evidence as we know 
it to be inserted into the succession?. It is time then to turn 
from the investigation of the names of the Jerusalem list, to 
the investigation of the chronology as we find it fragmentarily 
in Epiphanius and completely in the four chronographers ; 
beginning with the latter because of their completeness. 

The primary results are, as was to be expected, the same for 
the chronology of the list as they were for its names. All four 
chronographers go back to a single original: for all four agree 
exactly in nineteen episcopates out of thirty-eight. Syncellus 
and Nicephorus agree exactly with one another in eleven more 
cases, the Anonymus and Eutychius in eleven more also: and 
if the two recensions be restored, as Harnack (p. 100) has re- 
stored them, they would have agreed apparently in thirty-one 
episcopates, while in seven they gave different figures. Six 
of the seven occur in the Jewish part of the list, and in each 
of them the Anonymus and Eutychius give a higher figure 
than the other two. The seventh relates to the separate rule 
of Alexander after Narcissus’ death, and here Syncellus and 
Nicephorus exceed the others by seven or eight years. 


The hypothesis of two editions of the Chromscle by Eusebius, which on other 
grounds Salmon Lightfoot and Schoene all accept, is doubtless the easiest way of 
accounting for the difficulty. 

3 Harnack (p. 102 ἢ) accounts for Εὐσέβιος ἔτη A’ as a confusion of a marginal 
note which meant that the ‘second,’ i.e. the gentile, list of the historian began 
there. [If Cassianus (who precedes Eusebius in Anon. and Eut.) were indeed the 
chronographer of a.p. 147—see below, p. 547—the meaning might be that from this 
point Eusebius the historian was sole authority for the list.] 
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. 1) Syncellius ) Anonymus 
Epiphanius ( icephorus 4) ἡ Hatyzhins 


24. lulianus 


4 4 
(Elias 2] (Elias 2] 
25. Capito (Apion or Capito 
(1)] wes eee eos 4 4 
36. Maximus . eee 4 4 . 
‘until Verus 16’ 175 
27. Antoninus ... eee oes 5 5 
28. Valens ees eee 3 3 
29. Dolichianus wee ... | [Narcissus 12 Dolichianus 4 
‘down to Commodus’ Sync. 187 
30. Narcissus ... ves ... | [Dolichianus Sync.) 4] Narcissus 12 
31. Dius.. wee tee tee 8 8 
‘ until Severus’ 207 
32. Germanion ,, oes 4 4 
33. Gordius 5 5 
‘until Antoninus’ [scCara- 216 
calla 
34. Narcissus the same ese 10 10 
‘until Alexander son of 226 
Mamaea, not the Macedo- 
nian but another’ 
328. Alexander . ... | Alexander 15 ἡ οὗ 8 
‘until the same Alexander’ ‘the martyr’ 233 
36. Mazabanus .. 21 21 
‘ until Gallus and Volusia- 254 
nus’ 
37. Hymenaeus eee eee 23 . 23 


‘until Aurelian ἢ 


377 


Let us now compare these lists of the years of each episcopate 
with the notices in Epiphanius, and see whether any contact 
can be established or made probable between the fourth-century 
writer and one or other of the two recensions in which the 
complete chronology has come down to us. 

If we turn to the Epiphanian list, as printed in the first 
column, we shall at once be able to account for certain of the 
appended notices as already familiar to us. From Hegesippus 
came the data that James was beaten to death at Jerusalem— 
though not the words ‘down to Nero’—and that Symeon was 
crucified under Trajan. From the Jerusalem list came the note 
about Jewish and Gentile bishops between the names Judas and 
Marcus!. And as we saw in the previous article (p. 193) that 

1 It is possible that all these three notices were taken by Epiphanius out of 


Eusebius. But we know that he had access to Hegesippus, and we have above 
seen it to be probable that he had access to the Jerusalem list. 
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Clement of Alexandria appears to quote a chronographer of 
the tenth year of Antoninus Pius, it is probable that this lost 
chronographer (of whom I shall speak in a moment) may also be 
the source of the note to No. 20‘ All these down to the tenth 
year of Antoninus Pius,’ There remain thirteen notices, attached 
to Nos. 1 [μέχρι Νέρωνος only], 7, 11, 15 [μέχρι ta’ ᾿Αντωνί(ν)ον 
only], 23, 26, 29, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37. 1 cannot but think that 
reflection will make it probable to every one that so large a number 
of notices as this must have been adapted by Epiphanius from 
some complete chronology, And as a matter of fact if a starting- 
point be made with Epiphanius’ year for the Crucifixion, A.D. 31, 
and if the chronology of the Anonymus and Eutychius be 
followed—omitting of course the two bishops Eusebius and Elias, 
unknown to Epiphanius—the result brings us down to the year 
A.D. 277, a date twenty years removed from the true date of 
Hymenaeus’ death [c. A.D. 298], but similar to one form of the 
term given by Epiphanius, the reign of ‘ Aurelian’ [A.D. 270-275}, 
and identical with the other form, the reigns of ‘Aurelian and 
Probus’ [A,D. 270-282]. Similarly the death of the next 
preceding bishop, Mazabanes, is put by the chronology in A.D. 254, 
and by Epiphanius under Gallus and Volusian [A.D, 251-253], 
but the true date is c. A.D. 265. The death of Alexander is 
in the chronology A.D. 233, in Epiphanius ‘under Alexander 
Severus’ [A.D. 222-235]—apparently towards the end of the 
reign, since he makes the death of his predecessor Narcissus 
fall in the same reign—whereas in fact he suffered under Decius, 
A.D. 250. This remarkable agreement in error in the case of 
these three bishops, and especially in the case of Alexander, 
seems to me not likely to be fortuitous. The earlier bishops 
cannot be tested in the same way, because we do not know their 
true dates. But if we look only at the names of the reigns in 
Epiphanius, and omit the years added in some of the earlier 
cases to the name of the reign, we shall find a similar agreement 
with the chronographers, except in the single case of the note to 
No. 15. The proportion of agreement and difference seems to 
me to be sufficiently marked to warrant the conclusion that 

» According to Zahn (Forschungen vi 289) Epiphanius when he said the fourth 


year of Aurelian (Haer. Ixvi 1) meant really the fourth year of Probus, which is the 
date given for Manes in Eusebius’ Chronicle. 
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Epiphanius already had before him a complete chronology of 
the bishops of Jerusalem, nearly resembling that of the Anony- 
mus and Eutychius. That he should make some blunders in 
applying it, is only what we should expect of Epiphanius. 

This result, interesting as it is for the criticism of our 
authorities, does not help us in our main problem, the criticism of 
the Jerusalem list itself: for it is certain that the chronology, 
even though it now appears to be older than Epiphanius, is not 
older than Eusebius, who found no chronology at Jerusalem ; 
and being grossly erroneous wherever we can test it, it may be 
dismissed from further consideration. 

But there still remains one notice in Epiphanius, to which 
I promised to recur, the reference to the tenth year of Antoninus 
Pius. If there was a chronographer of this year, as the 
evidence of Clement of Alexandria and Epiphanius taken 
together seems to imply, can a name be put to him? Schlatter’s 
conjecture that it was Judas, the last Jewish bishop of Jerusalem, 
has been completely disposed of by Harnack, who himself 
suggests Cassianus. The Lxegetica of Julius Cassianus are quoted 
by Clement as fixing the date of Moses, in near neighbourhood 
of his mention of calculations from Moses to David, from David 
to the second year of Vespasian [i.e. the taking of Jerusalem], 
and from Vespasian to the tenth year of A. Pius (Stvom.i 21 
101; i21 147). And if Cassianus was the chronographer of this 
tenth year of Pius (=A.D. 147), and busied himself, as the 
evidence of Epiphanius suggests, with Jerusalem bishops, is it 
not natural, it may be asked, to go on to identify him with the 
Cassianus whom the list names as second gentile bishop of 
Jerusalem ? What we do know, however, of the chronographer 
Cassianus appears to be fatal to this identification, since Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of him as a leader of the Docetae, and 
gives no hint of his having been at any earlier period a Catholic 
bishop. But even when we have renounced the attempt to find 
a name, there still remains just a possibility that Epiphanius 
may be so far right that some chronographer of the year 147 
did take some notice of the episcopal succession of Jerusalem. 

If this were the case, we should at last have found something 
of what we set out to seek, an authority older than,and unknown 
to, Eusebius. Yet it would still be very unlikely that the name- 
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less chronographer really gave a list of all the twenty bishops 
who precede in Epiphanius’ list the notice of the tenth year 
of Pius: for not only was the church of Aelia then singularly un- 
important, but the complete severance of traditions and associa- 
tions, which must have intervened between the Jewish church 
of Jerusalem and the gentile church of Aelia Capitolina, would 
have made it unnatural for a writer of that day to look upon 
the Jewish bishops as in the same line of succession with the 


Such is the solitary fragment of testimony that can, under the 
most favourable circumstances, be thought to offer any external 
support to the Jerusalem tradition propounded to Eusebius 
of the list of bishops between Symeon and Narcissus: and 
seeing how little it amounts to, we are in effect thrown back 
wholly on internal considerations and evidence of intrinsic pro- 
bability as our final criterion. 

1. I have already said that the feature of the list which 
arrested the attention of Eusebius, and would of course arrest 
the attention of the most casual observer, is the abnormally 
large number of names which it contains. Down to the 
destruction of Jerusalem under Hadrian fifteen names are 
catalogued: and as we know that Symeon, the second bishop, 
died only under Trajan, that is at earliest c. A.D. 100, only 
thirty-five years at most are left to be spread over thirteen 
episcopates. Nor is this feature peculiar to the Jewish portion 
of the list: it marks the early Gentile episcopates to almost 
the same extent. From Marcus to Dolichianus are fourteen 
names, and they have to be compressed into the space 
between A.D. 135 and A.D, 195, the epoch of the Paschal 
controversy, when Narcissus was already bishop: nor is there 
much more room for the succeeding three or four names. 

The only explanation of which Eusebius had heard was that 
the Jewish bishops were κομιδῆ βραχυβίους, ‘excessively short- 
lived.’ It cannot be said to be absolutely impossible that 
twenty-eight bishops should have succeeded one another in the 
space of a single century, since the Popes of the early middle 
ages, and especially of the tenth century, followed almost as 
rapidly. Yet the scholars who have investigated the question 
in our own day have rightly felt that this solution is unsatis- 
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factory. Harnack characterises it bluntly as false, and sees in 
the multiplicity of names an argument against episcopacy: these 
numerous ‘bishops’ are not lineal successors, but contemporary 
presbyter-bishops, and Alexander was the first monarchical bishop 
in the gentile church of Aelia (pp. 129, 221). The explanation 
might have seemed a specious one, if we had only had to do 
with the bishops of the Jewish church previous to A.D. 135, 
for it would be a tenable hypothesis that episcopacy in the later 
sense was not universal before that time, just as it would be a 
tenable hypothesis that some limited number of bishops had 
followed one another from accidental causes in very rapid suc- 
cession: it is the extension of the phenomenon to the end of 
the second century which is fatal to either theory. We might 
possibly believe in thirteen bishops reigning on an average 
only two and a half years; we cannot believe in twenty-seven 
bishops reigning on an average only three and a half years. 
We might possibly admit the existence of presbyter-bishops 
at Jerusalem: it is impossible to believe that the church of 
Aelia was still at the beginning of the third century clinging 
to a polity which, if it ever existed at all, was already becoming 
antiquated before this gentile church had been founded. 

The same obstacle lies in the way of accepting yet a third 
explanation, that offered by Professor Zahn (forschungen vi 300), 
who thinks that all fifteen Jewish bishops of the list must have 
been real bishops, and that as they cannot all, it would seem, 
have been bishops of Jerusalem, some names from neighbouring 
sees, such as Caesarea, must have been incorporated in the Jeru- 
salem list. But since this would be possible (if at all) only of the 
time when the church of Jerusalem was the metropolis and 
head-quarters of Christianity in Palestine, the explanation must 
be pronounced quite inapplicable to the second half of the 
problem, that is, to the gentile bishops of A.D. 135-210; for 
the church of Aelia was at that time decidedly inferior in 
importance to the church of Caesarea, and probably also to 
many other churches in Palestine. 

The catalogue of Eusebius contains then, on the face of it,a 
difficulty, and this difficulty has proved itself incapable of resolu- 
tion to all the scholars from Eusebius onwards who have dealt 
with it. 
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2, I go on to ask whether it is really reasonable to suppose 
that any one at Jerusalem should have possessed in Eusebius’ 
day a true record of the succession of bishops there from the 
beginning, and I say confidently that such a supposition is 
precarious in the extreme, The break in continuity between 
Jerusalem and Aelia must have been absolute. The christians 
of Jerusalem must have been, it is natural to think, of the most 
conservative type of Jewish churchmanship: the christians of 
Aelia, if at first there were any of them at all, would have been 
not only gentiles by race, but inimical, by the very fact of their 
consenting to settle in the pagan city, to all that pertained to 
Judaism or even to Jewish Christianity’. It is scarcely conceiy- 
able that they would have looked on themselves as the inheritors 
and lineal successors of the Jewish community, or would have 
treasured up the names of the Jewish bishops as the predecessors 
of their own. And if these names were recorded neither in 
literature*, nor in the local tradition of the first generations 
of gentile christians, it is not easy to see what guarantee of 
genuineness the informants of Eusebius could have given for this 
section of the list. The case is no doubt not so strong @ priort 
against the gentile names. Yet there would be no known 
parallel to the preservation down to the fourth century of a 
complete list of episcopal successions reaching back to the first 
half of the second. If Eusebius found no such catalogue in his 
own church of Caesarea—it may be assumed, I think, that he 
would somewhere have betrayed knowledge of it, had it existed 
—it would be matter for surprise if the obscure community at 
Aelia had been more careful in its records. The smaller the 
church, and the smaller the city to which it belonged, the less 
likelihood was there of its being fortunate enough to find con- 
tinuous chroniclers from the start. 

It results then, so far, that the preservation of an authentic list 


‘ Not more than twenty or twenty-five years after the foundation of Aelia 
Justin Martyr (ral. ch. 47) gives us to understand that some of his fellow church- 
men refused the name of christian and the hope of salvation to any who still 
observed the Jewish law, which presumably the christians of Jerusalem had observed 
down to its second destruction. 

7 Hegesippus no doubt might have catalogued them, for we know that he was 
interested in the local ‘ successions’; but if he had done so, Eusebius would have 
referred to him as an authority, instead of saying (Dem. Ev. iii 5) that the names of 
these Jewish bishops were still preserved in local tradition. 
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was not probable in itself, and that the list actually produced 
contains an unsolved, perhaps even an insoluble, difficulty. The 
presumption that this list was unhistorical will be raised to a 
high degree of probability, if it can be shown that the time and 
place of its production were such as to offer special and almost 
irresistible temptation to forgery. 

3. I have spoken of the humble beginnings from which un- 
questionably the community of gentile christians in Aelia must 
have grown. Few chapters in the history of the early Church 
are more curious than the rise of the rulers of this once insignifi- 
cant body to the fifth place in the precedence of the catholic 
hierarchy as ratified by the council of Chalcedon: and though it 
was a far cry to the recognition of the patriarchate, yet the 
movement by which the church of Aelia began to see in itself 
the inheritor of the august traditions of the Holy City must have 
had its roots back in the second century. The impulse perhaps 
came from outside, as pilgrimages to the Holy Places grew in 
favour, and pilgrims expressed their veneration for the church 
which had such memories in its keeping. Melito of Sardis 
visited the East and ‘reached the Place where the Gospel was 
proclaimed and the Gospel history was acted out!.’ Alexander, 
according to the local tradition which in this point there is no 
reason at all to doubt, was visiting Jerusalem from Cappadocia 
‘for the sake of prayer and investigation of the Places 2,’ when he 
was made coadjutor to Narcissus. Origen, before he wrote his 
Commentary on St. John, had ‘been at the Places for investi- 
gation of the footsteps of Jesus and of His disciples and of the 
prophets*.” Firmilian of Cappadocian Caesarea interviewed 
Origen while on a visit to Palestine ‘for the purpose of the Holy 
Places*.’ It would seem that soon after A.D. 200 ‘the Places ’ 
was already a technical term in the language of pilgrimage, 
though it is clear that it applied to the Holy Land at large, and 
not to the Holy City only. But one can easily understand how 


! Eus. H.E. iv 26 ἕως τοῦ τόπου γενόμενος ἔνθα ἐκηρύχθη καὶ ἐπράχθη : the verbs 
have no subject, but are impersonal. 

3 Ἐπ5. H. E. vi 11 εὐχῆς καὶ τῶν τόπων ἱστορίας ἕνεκεν (the words are Eusebius’ own). 

3 Comm. in Io. vi 40 (c. A.D. 230-235) : he bases his support of the reading 
‘ Bethabara’ against ‘ Bethany’ in Jo. i 28 by his personal knowledge, γενόμενοι ἐν 
τοῖς τόποις ἐπὶ ἱστορίαν τῶν ἰχνῶν, δες. 

4 Jerome, de Vir. Ill. 54 sub occasione sanctorum locorum. 
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the consciousness of living at the centre of things would fill more 
and more space in the minds of the faithful of Aelia, and how, as 
the old controversies between Jewish and Gentile christians faded 
into a forgotten past, a new generation would lay stress on the 
possession of the sites of the Gospel history, and therewith on 
the continuity of a tradition which testified to and guarded them. 
single line of episcopal succession, such as all the great churches 
possessed : Jerusalem, if it wished to rival them, ought to possess 
it too. 

At what precise date the feeling that ‘ Jerusalem ought to 
possess developed into the conviction that ‘Jerusalem does 
possess’ and the extant list came into being, it is not easy to say- 
The council of Nicaea in A.D. 325 did not do more than allow 
the bishop of Aclia precedence in the province next to the 
metropolitan of Caesarea. But since Eusebius, bishop though 
he was of the rival see, speaks of ‘Theophilus of Caesarea and 
Narcissus of Jerusalem’ as presidents of a Palestinian synod 
earlier than A.D, 200 (7. £. v 23), it is clear that a position 
of something like equality with Caesarea must have been 
a fait accompli at the beginning of the fourth century: and no 
doubt local ambitions kept ahead of external recognition. It may 
well be therefore that the list of bishops was already to hand 
some years or even decades before Eusebius inquired for it: but 
if not, we may be sure that the same informants who related the 
miracles of Narcissus would have been ready also to produce in 
writing a complete episcopal succession, sooner than confess the 
absence of it to their neighbour of Caesarea, 

Such a forgery of an episcopal catalogue is not, of course, an 
isolated or unique phenomenon. The pages of the two volumes so 
far published of the Abbé Duchesne’s invaluable Fastes épiscopaux 
de l'ancienne Gaule offer more than one instructive parallel: 
compare especially the lists of Geneva Limoges Poitiers and 
Auch (i 220, ii 47, 77, 92). And the comparison explains to 
us at once, what we have so far found nothing else to explain, 
the unusual and unexampled number of names in the list of 
Jerusalem ; for these ecclesiastical forgeries are characterised by 
no feature more distinctive than the addition of names to the 
succession of a see with the object of enhancing its antiquity. 
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Thus at Poitiers eight names are prefixed at the beginning of 
the list before St. Hilary; at Auch five names are inserted 
between known bishops of A.D. 511 and 533, and eight names 
between known bishops of A.D. 551 and 585. At Limoges 
additional bishops creep in one by one in later redactions, just 
as we saw Elias and Eusebius appear in later stages of the 
catalogue of Jerusalem. In all these instances there was 
a genuine nucleus, just as there was a genuine nucleus at 
Jerusalem in the names of James and Symeon at the beginning, 
and of Narcissus, Alexander, and their successors at the end of 
the list. It is more than possible that occasional names in the 
interval between Symeon and Narcissus derive from genuine 
tradition or from scattered notices in writers like Hegesippus. 
It is even conceivable that whole portions of the list were 
borrowed from such original authorities as the chronographer 
of A.D. 147—if he ever existed, and if he said anything about 
bishops of Jerusalem at all. But on the evidence before us, it is 
impossible to be satisfied of the substantial genuineness of the 
list. We must be content to know for certain no more than the 
names and martyrdoms of the two first bishops, the Lord’s 
brother and the son of Clopas—the substitution of a Gentile for 
a Jewish line after A.D. 135—the episcopate of Narcissus at the 
end of the second century, his retirement and return! — the 
‘coadjutorship, succession and martyrdom of Alexander. 


_ The results of investigation into the fourth of Eusebius’ lists 

are thus, it appears, almost wholly negative. We cannot adduce 
the succession at Jerusalem as a continuous witness to primitive 
episcopacy. In another paper I hope, after dealing more briefly 
with the catalogue of Antioch, to discuss that of Alexandria, and 
then to approach the core of the problem in the case of the 
catalogue of Rome. 


C. H. TURNER. 


* Not however the names of the three bishops given as ruling during his absence, 
which are far from being above suspicion. 
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If any fresh arguments are needed, a comparison of the Decretum 
with the preface to the ‘Isidorian’ translation of the Nicene canons, 
the date of which must be some years earlier than A.D. 451, may 
supply what is wanted. The third part of the Damasine decree, that 
on the Roman primacy, is borrowed by the ‘ Isidorian’ translator, and 
forms the groundwork of the first portion of his preface. The matter 
borrowed comes to an end, as was to be anticipated, with the genuine 
Damasus, and shows no trace of the expansions to which Gelasius 
subjected this section of the Damasine decree. 

The text that I print is not in all winuéiae clear from doubt: but I am 
far from sure that the collation of later MSS would resolve such doubts 
as remain, and in any case the earliest Latin conciliar list of the books 
of Scripture deserves to be, pending a final edition, more widely known 
than it is at present. One point to which attention may be directed is 
the order of the New Testament books, where, following the MSS 2 σαί 
I have placed the Acts between the Apocalypse and the Catholic 
Epistles. Most early authorities put the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
together: but I do not know of any which place them both after the 
Apocalypse. 

The manuscripts collated for the text are Monacensis lat. 6243 (F) 
fol. τα (which I have followed as a rule both in spellings and in 
readings), Parisinus lat. 3837 (a) fol. 1694, Vaticanus 5845 (7) fol. 1944, 
Vallicellianus A 5 (vaé/) fol. 238 ὁ: the abbreviations for these MSS 
are those employed in my L£¢eclestae Occidentalis Monumenia Iurts 
Anhqutssima. 1 have to thank my friend Dr. G. Mercati of the Vatican 
Library for his kind help in collating one of them. Of the four MSS 
F (probably) and / are of the end of the eighth century, @ of the early 
ninth and σα of the ninth. The editions which I have consulted are 
(1) Eusebius Amort Evementa Luris Canonici, vol. I (Ferrara A.D. 1763), 
part 2, no. lxii; the text is printed from Cod. Monac. 5508, which is 
either a direct or a near collateral descendant of f, and the Damasine 
decree runs on, as in f, into the Gelasian: (2) Faustinus Arevalo (σε 
Sedulis Opera Omnia (Rome A.D. 1794), appendix v, p. 400 ; the text 
is mainly taken from Vat. 349, a very debased representative of the same 
family as va//, but the notes contain many readings from Vat. 5845 (ἢ; 
Arevalo’s one merit is that he was (I believe) the first to distinguish 
clearly the Decretum Damasi from the Decretum Gelasti: (3) A. Thiel 
De decretali Gelasit papae . . . et Damasi concilio Romano (Braunsberg 
A. Ὁ. 1166), pp. 20-22; Thiel examined many manuscripts but gives no 
proper apparatus criticus—he did not collate f, and his readings almost 
always agree with a. As each of the three editions gives a text which 
is better represented in one or other of my four MSS, I have not 
thought it worth while to record their readings, 
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INCIPIT CONCILIVM VRBIS ROMAE SVB DAMASO PAPA ΤῈ 
DICTVM EST 


Prius agendum est de spiritu septiformi qui in Christo requiescit. 
Spiritus sapientiae : Christus dei uirtus εἰ det sapientia. Spiritus intel-5 
lectus: Intellectum dabo tibi et instruam te in μία in gua ingredieris. 
Spiritus consilii: ΕἾ wocabitur nomen cius magni consilii angeles. 
Spiritus uirtutis : ut supra Dei uirtus εἰ det sapientia. Spiritus scientiae: 
Propter eminentia|m Christi scientiae Jesu apostoli. Spiritus ueritatis : 
£go μία et uita et weritas, Spiritus timoris [dei]: Jnitium sapientiac to 
timor domint, 

Multiformis autem nominum Christi dispensatio: Dominus, quia 
spiritus: Verbum, quia deus: Filius, quia unigenitus ex patre : homo, 
quia natus ex uirgine: sacerdos, quia se optulit holocaustum : pastor, 
quia custos : uermis, quia resurrexit : mons, quia fortis ; uia, quia rectus 15 
per ipsum ingressus in uitam: agnus, quia passus est : Japis angularis, 
quia instructio: magister, quia ostensor uitae: sol, quia inluminator: 
uerus, quia a patre; uita, quia creator; panis, quia caro: Samaritanus, 
quia custos et misericors ; Christus, quia unctus: lesus, quia saluator ; 
Deus, quia ex deo : angelus, quia missus : sponsus, quia mediator : υἱεῖς, 2 
quia sanguine ipsius redempti sumus: leo, quia rex: petra, quia firma- 
mentum: fundamentum, quia firmamentum: flos, quia electus: pro- 
pheta, quia futura reuelauit, Spiritus enim sanctus non est patris 
tantummodo aut fili tantummodo spiritus, sed patris et fili spiritus; 


5. 1Cor.i24 6, Ps. xxxi(xxxii)8 7. Is.ix6 8. τα Cor. i 24 
g. Phil. iii 8 το. Jo.xiv6 ἘΒ. cx (cxi) το, Prouerb. ix 10 


2. fidaei F 4. agendum est: +et a 6, in qua Κα: quam / 
vall 7. inuocabitur / vad/ 8. ut supra dei uirtus f a: ut supra 
dictum est (fantum) / vall 9. Propter eminentiam 7 pad/: t 
eminentiafa  scientia a ion F a: + xpi (#terum)/ pall ‘oe 
uia et uita fF; ego sum uia et uita ὦ et ego uita / σαν st om I vall 

12. autem: om ἢ dispensatio; + est 7 val/ 3- Spiritus ; 
christus (xps fro sps) 7 vad? _— deus filius: dei filius Poall ve a vail 
15. custus Fa  uermes Ff uermi / va//* rectus per ipsum ingressus 
/ vail: rectus quia per ipsum ingressus f rectus, ostium quia per ipsum 
ingressusa 16, in uitam / φαΐ: in uita est F a est (post passus) : 
om? \apis angularis quia instructio /va//: lapis quia instructio 
F lapis quia structio angularis 2 17. inluminat f illuminator ἢ gall 
19. custusfa 20. missusfa@: nuntius/vad/ υἷα Γι 22. fund 
amentum quia firmamentum f* / va//: fundamenti est f°; om per 
homocoteleuton? a 23. reuelauit f a: reuelat / val// 24. filii 7 
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scriptum est enim Si guis dilexerit mundum, non est spiritus patris in 25 
ἐδίο, item scriptum est Quisquis autem spiritum Christi non habet, hic 
non est eius; nominato ita patre et filio intellegitur spiritus sanctus de 
quo ipse filius in euangelio dicit quia spiritus sanctus ὦ pafre procedit et 
de meo accipiet et adnuntiabit uobss. 


ITEM DICTVM EST 


Nunc uero de scripturis diuinis agendum est quid uniuersalis catholica ᾿ 
recipiat ecclesia et quid uitare debeat. 
Incipit ordo ueteris testamenti : 


5 Genesis liber unus 
Exodus liber unus 
Leuiticus liber unus 
Numeri liber unus 
Deuteronomium liber unus 

10 Iesu Naue ‘ liber unus 
Iudicum liber unus 
Ruth liber unus 
Regum libri quattuor 
Paralypomenon libri ii 

18 Psalmi ΟἹ, liber i 
Salamonis libri iti 

prouerbia liber i 
ecclesiastes liber i 
cantica canticorum liber i 
20 Item sapientia liber i 
ecclesiasticus liber i 


25. 1 Jo. ii τς 26. Rom. viii 9 28. Jo. xv 26 Jo. xvi 14 


σα patria _—sfilii a 2 vadl 25. scriptum i” ras F (si quis, wéde 
sequentia, ut uid fF *) 26. scribtum fF quisquisfa:qui/vall  spi- 
ritum : sps /val/* xps vall* 27. ita fa: itaque/ oval _siintellegi 
intellegitur/ sanctus: scia@ 28. procedet F 29. adnuntiauit αὶ 
annuntiauit / annuntiabit vad/ 

2. scribturisf uniuersalesf 3.recipita et: uela 6-12. liber 
unus f ταῦ: liber i a ὦ 6. exodi σα 7. leuiticum a 8. numeri 
4: numerus 7 gall 9. deuteronomii F Io. iesu nabe / 
1.1. quattuor fF 7: iiii a val/ 14. paralypomenon f vai’: paralippo- 
menon a4 paralipomenon / va//* 15. psalmi CL fF: psalmorum CL a 
psalterium ὦ σαί 16. salomoni a salomonis / vad/ 17. prouerbia 
liber i F : prouerbium (proberb. /) liber i 7 vad/: oma 18. ecclesiastes 
liber i: om per homoeoteleuton ὦ 20. sapientia / val/: sapientiae Ff a 
21. ecclesiasticus / vail ecclesiasticum a ecclesiastes (séerum) αὶ 
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secundum Marcum liber unus 

secundum Lucam liber unus 

secundum Iohannem liber unus 
Epistulae Pauli [apostoli] numero xiiii 


55 ad Romanos una 
ad Corinthios duas 
ad Ephesios i 
ad Thesalonicenses ii 
ad Galatas i 
60 ad Philippenses i 
ad Colosenses i 
ad Timotheum li 
ad Titum i 
ad Filimonem i 
65 ad Hebreos 1 
Item apocalypsis Iohannis _liber i 
Et actus apostolorum liber i 
Item epistulae canonicae numero vii 
Petri apostoli epistulae duas 
70 Iacobi apostoli epistula una 
Iohannis apostoli epistula una 
alterius Iohannis presbyteri epistulae duae 
Iudae zelotis apostoli epistula i 


Explicit canon noui testamenti 


+ libri iiii ἃ 50. mattheum fF _ 51-53. liber unus fF: liberia 
ἦ (sed 53 unus /) vall 52. lucan / 54. Epistulae Pauli: praem 
actuum apostolorum liber unus f item actum apostolorum lib i a sed 
wide 167 apostoli: om/va/i  quattuordecim vel/ 55-65. ad 
Romanos ef: +epistola ( epistolae) a 55. una Ff /: i @ vall 
56. duas f, of infra 7 69 εἰ Canonem muratorianum ad tymotheum duas, 
iohannis duas uide 7h. Zahn Geschichte des ntl. Kanons II i 76 (adde 
indices librorum Laodticenum interprete Isidoro Petri duas ef Carthagin- 
ensem anni 419 Petri apostoli duas, secundum codices utriusque meltores) : 
duo / ii a vail 58. thessalonicenses a 59. galathas a / 
60. phylipenses ταῦ 61. cholosenses a* 63. 1: prima ὦ 
64. filimonem Ff: philimonema/val/ i: iifvall 65. ebreosa 
66. apochalipsis @ iohannis F a: + apostoli / vall 67. et actus 
apostolorum liber i / σα. om fF a (uide ad 1 54 supra) 68. epistul 
canon fF: ¢y canonicae epistulae ὦ 69. duas F* uide 57 supra: duae 
FP iia lvall 70, 71. una F:ia lvall 72. prbi F pbri / val/ 
duae fF: ii a / vall 73. iude a zelotes Ff §_ apostoli Fa: om / 
vall 74. explicit canon noui testamenti f α 7: + numero uil 
(wide 168 supra) vall 


ir 
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ITEM DICTVM EST 

Post has omnes propheticas et euangelicas adque apostolicas quas 
superius deprompsimus scripturas, quibus ecclesia catholica per gratiam 
Dei fundata est, etiam illud intimandum putauimus quod quamuis 
uniuersae per orbem catholicae diffusae ecclesiae unus thalamus Christi 5 
sit, sancta tamen Romana ecclesia nullis synodicis constitutis ceteris 
primatum obtenuit: Zw es Pefrus inquiens e¢ super hanc petram 
aedificabo ecclesiam meam et portae inferi non pracualebunt aduersus eam, 
et tibi dabo claues regni caclorum et quaecumque ligaueris super terram τὸ 
erunt ligata et in caelo et guaecumgue solueris super terram erunt soluta 
εἰ in caeéo, addita est etiam societas beatissimi Pauli apostoli uas 
electionis, qui non diuerso sicut heresei garriunt sed uno tempore uno 
eodemque die gloriosa morte cum Petro in urbe Roma sub Caesare 
Nerone agonizans coronatus est, et pariter supradictam sanctam Roma- ᾿ς 
nam ecclesiam Christo domino consecrarunt aliisque omnibus » | 
in uniuerso mundo sua praesentia adque uenerando triumpho prae- 
tulerunt. est ergo prima Petri apostoli sedis Romanae ecclesiae non 
habens maculam nec rugam nec aliquid eiusmodi. secunda autem sedis 
apud Alexandriam beati Petri nomine a Marco eius discipulo atque 20 
euangelista consecrata est, ipseque in Aegypto directus a Petro apostolo 
uerbum ueritatis praedicauit et gloriosum consummauit martyrium, tertia 
uero sedis apud Anthiociam beatissimi apostoli Petri habetur honorabilis, 
eo quod illic primus quam Romae uenisset habitauit et illic primum 
nomen christianorum nouelle gentis exortum est. 28 

3. deprumpsimus αὶ depromsimus a _scribturas Ff 4. dei: oml 
illud: illum a*; om/ vail quamuis: +in / φαΐ 5- uniuerse a 
orbe (om per)/ diffusefa aecclesiaef unus: praem quasil σα 
6. sit: sed F | romanaeecclesiae ΓΚ. nullis: nonnullis 7* va// non 
ullis  sinodicisa caeteris/ 7. sed: +etvall et: om/oall 
8. primatum f /va//: principatum a _ optinuit / vad/ g. inferi: 
inferni a το. clabes/ _—legaueris F 11. ligata et: legata et F 
ligatae @ = super terra F soluta et: solute a 12. societas in ras 
F (bea F* ut uid: corrm p) was F: uasis a / vall 13. heresei F a: 
heretici / va// tempore fF in ras(eodemq; F*: corrmp) τά. diae F 
15. neronae fF a 16. urbibus: om / vail 17. atque ὦ vail 
uenerando: narrando a 18. sedes / vai? romanae ecclesiae αὶ ἢ 
τα νὴ ; romana ecclesia val/* a 19. eiusmodi Ff a; eihuiusmodi ἢ 
huiusmodi τ _—sedes ἢ vall 21. in aegypto F a: in aegyptum: | 
Z vail 23. sedes est 7 vali apud: om a anthiocia ue 
antiochiam a / vail 24. illic: illam / va// primus quam 
primitus quam / va// priusquam ἃ romae f ἃ : romam / ‘oa 
25. gentes ? F* C. H. Turner. 
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NOTES 


ON ΠΛΗΡΗΣ IN ST. JOHN i 14. 
(See J. T. S., Oct. 1899, pp. 120-125.) 


ComMUNICATIONS have been kindly made to me since the publi- 
cation of the above note, by Dr. Nestle and Mr. Burkitt respectively : 
both writers support the main contention of the note, while offering 
corrections, of which I gladly avail myself, in points of detail. 

I had overlooked the fact that in the Corrigenda and Addenda to 
Blass, Grammatth des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch (p. xii), is printed 
the following short note from Dr. Nestle in supplement to the passage 
which I quoted (J. T.S., p. 121) from the text of the Grammar: 
“ Πλήρης indeklin. auch LXX, z. Bsp. Num. vii 13 F, vii 19 δὲ, vil 20 
* B, Hiob xxi 24 alle, Sir. xix. 23 B*. Vgl. “eine Arbeit voller Fehler.” ’ 
In the result one small correction (B* for B in Ecclus. xix. 26 [23]) 
must be made in my statement of the LXX evidence, while a very 
interesting and striking parallel to the indeclinable use of the Greek 
πλήρης is supplied from the indeclinable use of the German volfr. He 
adds the expression of his own belief that Luther, when he wrote in 
Jo. i114 voller Gnade und Wahrheit, meant to make voller depend on 
Herrlichkeit. 

Dr. Nestle also quotes Origen contra Celsum vi 77 λεξόντων τό' Ἑΐδομεν 
τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ, οὐκέτι δὲ προσθησόντων᾽ Δόξαν ὡς μονογενοῦς παρὰ πατρὸς πλήρης 
χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας. The passage confirms the view that Origen took 
πλήρης with some other noun than λόγος, and considered by itself would 
favour the connexion with δόξαν, thus bringing Origen into line with the 
other Greek Fathers. 

Further, M. Bonnet writes to Dr. Nestle to call attention firstly to 
three passages in the Acta Thomae (ed. Bonnet, a. D. 1883: pp. 11. 27, 
62. 2, 91.5) where one or other of the MSS gives πλήρης for the accusa- 
tive singular, and secondly to a paper by Brinkmann in the Rheinisches 
Museum for 1899 (liv p. 94), in the course of which a dozen instances 
of πλήρης indeclinable are adduced. They include (besides some already 
given in J. T.S., p. 122) four from papyri— Berliner Aegypt. Urkund. 
411. 12 [A. Ὁ. 314] and 371. 20 [late date]; Grenfell and Hunt, Greek 
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instincts he naturally made search for the original documents. There 
was a hint that they might be in the Library at Lambeth, but on enquiry 
this hope turned out to be unfounded. He discovered, however, that 
“copies of the most important papers in Greek are contained in a small 
4to volume among the Wake Papers in the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford’; ‘but,’ he adds, ‘the bulk of the Correspondence and the 
Original Letters of the Patriarchs have as yet baffled my search’ 
(p. Ixvii). Now it is curious to find that one of the copies of Brett’s 
‘ Account’ which Williams collated (apparently the same as that used 
by Lathbury) was lent to him from Bishop’s Jolly’s library, then 
deposited at Trinity College, Glenalmond, and that by a piece of 
remarkable ill-luck Williams was not supplied with the originals which 
he sought and which all the while were lying probably on the very same 
shelf with Brett’s ‘ Account.’ These interesting and valuable documents 
were some years ago transferred to the Theological College of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, at Edinburgh. It may be of use to 
students to have these documents catalogued. 

We have no express evidence as to how the documents came into 
Bishop Jolly’s collection; but as the original suggestion that a 
‘Concordate’ should be attempted came from the Scottish bishop, 
Archibald Campbele, and as he and his fellow-countryman, Bishop 
James Gadderar, took an active part in the negotiations, one may con- 
jecture that it was through one or other of these that the documents 
reached Scotland. But as to how or where they were preserved before 
coming into the hands of Bishop Jolly I am unable to say’. 

The documents are contained in three folio volumes, bound in brown 
calf, and consist of (1) the original ‘ fair copies’ (transcribed in a clear 
clerkly hand) of the letters, &c., sent by the nonjurors to Russia and 
the East, together with (2) the actual letters and other official documents 
sent in reply. These latter are all neatly inserted (sometimes mounted 
on guards), and are in perfect preservation. These three volumes I will 
designate respectively as A, B, C. 

There is a fourth folio volume (in limp parchment), which I will mark 
D. But it is only a copy of Brett’s ‘ Account,’ that is, a transcript of 
the English drafts of the correspondence on the side of the nonjurors °, 
and of translations into English of the Latin, Greek, and Muscovite 
letters and documents on the side of the Russians and Greeks, all 
arranged chronologically, together with some observations by Brett 


1 There is some reason, I think, to suppose that they were once in the possession 
of William Falconer, bishop, successively, of Caithness, Moray, and Edinburgh, 
and Primus (1762-82) ; but the question need not be pursued here. 

* As the English drafts were not subscribed, Brett has added the subscriptions 
from the Latin and Greek of the letters as actually sent. . 
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himself. In the following note it has been found seldom necessary to 
refer to D. Its contents have been printed in Mr. George Williams’ 
volume referred to above, and as this is a book which every one who is 
interested in the subject must have in his hands, it may be useful to 
note the pages in Williams’ book (which I designate as W) at which 
the documents referred to in the catalogue may be found. 

There is inserted in the front of A a catalogue of all the letters and 
documents in a hand which I have not identified’. It is evidently 
written by one who had some knowledge of the inner history of 
the proceedings, and contains some valuable information as to the 
persons who drew up the documents on the side of the nonjurors, and 
as to those who were employed to do the work of translation into and 
from the Greek and Latin. 

I have thought it best to transcribe this old catalogue, placing any- 
thing added by me in square brackets. 


‘An Acct of the Papers relating to a Concordate between the Greek 
Church and the Catholick remnant of the British Churches.’ 

1, A Proposal for a Concordate, Gr. [A 1] Lat. [A 9] and English 
[A 19; W 4], dated August 18, 1716. The English, I suppose, was 
drawn up by Mr. Collier or Dr. Lee ; the Latin by Dr. Lee, and the Greek 
by Mr. Spinckes. It was sent into the East to Muscovy, subscribed by 
Mr. Collier, and Mr. Campbel, and Mr. Gadderar ; and concocted at 
Mr. Hawes’s, 

[On a loose folio sheet lying in the same volume (A) ee 
a transcript of the catalogue there is added in a contemporary hand, 
Ν.Β, The English of this rst Proposal was not sent, but only the 
Gr. to the Patriarchs, and the Latin was given to the Abp. of Thebes 
[sic], that he might, if he had an opportunity, communicate it to the 
Moscovites, when he was there. And both the Lat. and Gr. were 
subscribed by the same Bps.’] 

2. A Letter to the Czar of Moscovy, Lat. [Β 2]and Eng. [B 1: W ra}, 
dat. Oct. 8, 1717, drawn up, I believe, in both languages by Mr. Collier, 
and subscribed by Mr. Collier, Mr. Campbel, and Mr. Gadderar. 

3. A Letter from the Abp. of Thebais in Greek, dat. from Petersburg, 
Aug. 16, 1721 [B 5], with a Translation by Tho. Wagstaffe [B 7: 
W 127". 

4. The Patriarchs’ Answer to the proposal, in Greek [A 31-82], dat. 

1 Quaere, T. Deacon's? 

* The words ‘The second Decade of the month Μεταγειτνιών," which will be 
found in W and in D, are not in Wagstaffe's translation. Arsenius seems to have 
first written ἱσταμένου, and then, seeing his mistake, to have corrected it into 
μεσυῦντος, but the word is not very legible. As I read the words they are 
μεταγειτνιῶνος is’ μεσοῦντος, 
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April 12, 1718, but not brought hither till about 1722; subscribed by 
Samuel, the then Patriach of Alexandria, and his Patriarchal Seal 
impressed at the bottom, with a Translation by T. Wagstaffe [A 85- 
145: W115". 

5. Reply to the Patriarchs’ Answer to the Proposal, dat. May 29, 
1722, drawn up in English by Mr. Collier [A 181-201: W 83], bit 
sent only in Greek and Latin; of which the Greek [A 149-162] was 
done by T. Wagstaffe, and the Latin [A 163-180] by Mr. Jebb; sub- 
scribed by Mr. Collier, Dr. Brett, Mr. Campbel, and Mr. Gatherer, and 
Thomas Deacon, the registrar. [Gatherer is a not infrequent variant of 
Gadderar in the nonjuring writings of the time. Collier subscribed the 
Greek version as ὁ ’AyyAo-Speravvias πρῶτος ἐπίσκοπος ‘lepepias. The πρῶτος, 
when it came to the knowledge of Archbishop Wake, naturally gave 
offence. T. Deacon, too, subscribes in rather grandiloquent language, 
ὁ μέγας χαρτοφύλαξ Θωμᾶς ὁ τοῦ Διακόνον. | 

6. Communion Office in Gr. [A 203] and Lat. [A 227], of which the 
Greek was done by Mr. Griffin, and the Latin by Mr. Ford. [These 
documents show at a glance that Mr. Williams (p. 102) is in error in 
stating that the Communion Office referred to was ‘the Scottish 
Communion Office.’ They are translations of the English Nonjurors’ 
Communion Office, as it appears in the volume 4 Communion Office, 
taken partly from the Primitive Liturgies, and partly from the first 
English Reformed Common Prayer Book, together with Offices for 
Confirmation and the Visitation of the Sick: London, 1718. This has 
been reprinted in P. Hall’s Fragmenta Liturgica, vol. v (1848), and in 
Dowden’s Annotated Scottish Communion Office (1884). Mr. Williams’ 
error is however partially condoned by the fact that he did not find the 
office in any of the copies of Brett’s Account which he had collated. 
It is interesting to note that in the document sent to the East the non- 
juring bishops gave the words of the Creed, referring to the Double 
Procession as follows: τὸ ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς [καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ] ἐκπορευόμενον ; and 
added the marginal note Ταῦτα τὰ ῥήματα [καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ] παραλειφθήσονται ὅ ὅταν 
ἡ ἕνωσις τῆς κοινωνίας χάριτι τοῦ θεοῦ εὐδαιμόνως συντελεθήσεται. 

7. Letter to the Abp. of Thebais, dat. May 30, 1722, drawn up in 
Eng. [B 9: W 102] by Mr. Campbel, but sent, as I remember, 
only in Latin [B 11], which was done by Mr. Jebb; subscribed by 
Mr. Collier, Dr. Brett, Mr. Campbel, and Mr. Gaderar. 

8. Letter to the Ecclesiastical Council at Petersburg, dat. May 30, 
1722, Eng. [B 13: W 104] and Lat. [B 15], viz. Eng. by Mr. Collier 
and Lat. by Mr. Jebb, subscribed by the same as the former, and sent, 
I think, in both languages, but guaeve. [The Latin has appended the 


1 This is throughout written in beautiful clerkly Greek script, save the autograph 
attestation and subscription. 
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Nice, Parthenius of Chalcedon, Ignatius of Thessalonica, Arsenius of 
Prysa, Theoctistus of Philopopolis, Callinicus of Varna: with a trans- 
lation [C, at the end] by T. Wagstaffe, of as much of it as is not to be 
found between page 225 and 333 of the Synodus Bethlehemitica, 
published in Greek and Latin at Paris An. 1676. [Williams has in an 
Appendix (pp. 141-168) translated the parts omitted by Wagstaffe ; but 
it should be observed that the passage (p. 168) referring, in contemp- 
tuous language, to ‘ Claud, a minister of Charenton,’ is not found in the 
Greek of the Patriarchs’ Rejoinder. A marginal note in the old 
catalogue states that 14, 15, 16, 17, were ‘all brought hither at the 
same time.’] 

18. Mr. Cassano’s Letter [B 53] to the English Bishops for a 
character [W 122], and their Letter to the Archimandrite upon that 
subject in Greek, subscribed by Mr. Collier and Mr. Campbel [Β 55. 
Brett’s translation in W 123]. 

1g. Answer to the Abp. of Thebais, dat. July 13, 1724, drawn up in 
English [Β 57: W 123], I think, by Dr. Brett, but sent only in Latin 
[Β 59], which was done by Mr. Jebb, subscribed by Mr. Collier, 
Dr. Brett, Mr. Griffin, and Mr. Campbel. 

20. Answer to the Russian Synod, dat. July 13, 1724, Eng. and Lat., 
of which the Eng. [B 61: W 125] was drawn up by Mr. Collier, and 
the Latin [B 63] by Mr. Jebb, subscribed by the same as the former, 
and sent in both languages in one cover. 

21. Letter to the Great Chancellor of Russia, English [B 65: 
W 126], dat. July 13, 1724, drawn up by Mr. Collier, and subscribed by 
the same as the two former. [A marginal note states that 19, 20, 21 
‘were all sent at the same time.’] 

22. The Receipt given to the Protosyncellus (for the books sent to 
the English Bishops as a present from the Patriarchs), Latin, dat. 
July 13, 1724, drawn up and subscribed by the same as the three former 
letters [B 67. The English translation [W 128] is from Brett’s 
‘ Account ’]. 

23. A minute delivered to Mr. Cassano, in English, March 8, 1724, 
i.e. 1724. [B 68: W 129.] 

24. Letter to the Russian Synod, drawn up in English [B 69 : W 129] 
by Mr. Campbel, as I remember, but sent only in Latin [B 70], which 
was done by Mr. Jebb, dat. April 11, 1725, and subscribed by 
Mr. Collier, Mr. Griffin, and Mr. Campbel. 

25. Letter to the Great Chancellour of Russia, Eng., dat. April rt, 
1725, drawn up by [a blank space is left here], and subscribed by the 
same as the former. [B 71: W 130.] 

26. Letter to the Abp. of Thebais, dat. April 11, 1725, drawn up in 
English [B 72: W 130] by [a blank here], but sent only in Latin 
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Destruction ’ we get City of Mercy, or more accurately, City of Kindliness: 
The first hand of δὲ wrote 


TIOAICACEAHAIOY KAIKAHOHCETAIHMIATIOAIC 


Here ἡλίον has been imported from Symmachus, and instead of ΕΚ we 
have ΚΑΙ, evidently an expansion of K. Now of all the corruptions in 
the LXX none is commoner than the misreading of transliterations, and 
I venture to suggest that the « at the end of aced[e]« is intrusive, derived 
from the initial « of κληθήσεται written twice over. Thus for instance in 
4 Reg. xxiii 36 nD [Ὁ is rendered EKKPOYMA in B instead of ἐκ Ῥυμά. 
Similarly in Micah vii 20 δώσει εἰς αλήθειαν (A BQ) is a mere mistake for 
δώσεις ἀλήθειαν (lat. vt. and Lucian). 

The process of corruption thus suggested is that an original 
TIOAICAECEAKAHOHCETAI became TIOAICAECEAKKAHOHCETAI, 
which was then read either πόλις acedex κληθήσεται (as in the ordinary 
texts), or πόλις aged καὶ κληθήσεται (as in the ancestor of &). No Old 
Latin text of any value is here extant. 

As to the meaning, Civitas Pietatis is exactly the name which is 
wanted. In Hebrew Aésed is ‘kindliness,’ the virtue that knits society 
together, as Robertson Smith has said. In Hoseavi 6 it is co-ordinated 
with the true knowledge of the God of Israel, as opposed to sacrifice 
and burnt-offerings. According to Isaiah xvi 5 the Davidic kingdom is 
established in this ‘ kindliness’: here, where it is prophesied that Egypt 
also shall be Jahwe’s people, it 15 eminently appropriate that one of the 
Egyptian cities should acquire a name which so pointedly describes the 
new covenant of ‘mercy’ upon which they were about to enter. 


2. ON 5. EPHRAIM’S QUOTATION OF 
MATT. xxi 3. 


In preparing the Prolegomena to my forthcoming edition of the 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe 1 have had occasion to go over the Gospel 
quotations of S. Ephraim. In doing so I have come across a point so 
illuminating that it seems to me worth separate publication. 

The most useful collection of S. Ephraim’s quotations is still that 
drawn up by Dr. Woods for his article on the subject in Studia 
Biblica iii, pp. 120-138. It is true that this table does not include the 
works given in Dr. Lamy’s volumes or those published at Oxford in 
1865 by Overbeck. Still it has that greatest merit of scholarly work— 
it can be used and supplemented with ease even by those who do not 
adopt the conclusions of the author. 

The point to which I wish to draw attention concerns the allusion to 
our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem. It occurs in the unabridged Com- 
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MS at all; it was simply added de suo by the editor (Pohlmann, p. 52), 

while for the last two words the MS actually has (Pohlmann, p. 54) 
qrohos comedy 

in exact accordance with the Curetonian of Matt. xxi 3! The translation 

therefore of S. Ephraim’s reference should run 

‘For He said that if they say to you “ Why are ye loosing that colt?” 
say to them that for their Lord they are required.’ 

So disappears one of the most notable agreements of S. Ephraim with 
the Syriac Vulgate against the ‘Old Syriac.’ I confess that I am 
unconvinced that what we call the N.T. Peshitta was in existence in 
S. Ephraim’s day, and I believe that we owe both its production and 
its victorious reception to the organizing energy of the great Rabbula, 
bishop of Edessa from 411-435 A.D. 


F. C. Βυξκιττ. 


THE WISDOM OF BEN SIRA. 


Or the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus more than half is now extant in 
fragments of four manuscripts, which we shall call A, B, C, D. 


A. 


Two pairs of leaves of the MS A were edited in the volume entitled 
The Wisdom of Ben Sira (Camb. 1899), which was reviewed in the first 
number of the JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupiEs. Two fresh leaves 
of A, belonging to and edited by Mr. Elkan Nathan Adler, have now 
been published in No. 47 of the Jewisk Quarterly Review (April, 1900), 
with a preface beginning thus : 

‘Among the numerous fragments from the Cairo Genizah which 
I brought away with me in January, 1896, and which I have since 
acquired, I have discovered a portion of the famous Hebrew Text of 
Ecclesiasticus, and hasten to publish the text and translation with 
facsimiles. The requisite critical appendix and notes must follow, 
but the case containing the fragment was only opened on March 7 
last, and the precious fragment itself identified two days later. This 
consists of a pair of leaves from the same MS as Messrs. Taylor and 
Schechter’s MS A, and supplies the hiatus in their edition. One other 
leaf of this same MS has been quite recently discovered by M. Israél 
Lévi in Paris, containing chapter xxxvi 24 to xxxvili 1, and affording 
a valuable means of comparison of the two MSS A and B.’ 

The said Paris fragment being certainly, as Mr. Adler now sees, part 
of a different MS D, the leaves which we have of A contain only chapters 
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extant leaves of B. 

Mr. Adler’s fragment ‘in all respects tallies’ with the copy described 
by Saadyah in Sefer ha-Ga/uy. ‘ It has [some] vowel-points and accents, 
and one verse (xi 28) corresponds, but for a single letter, with a quota- 
tion in that book. . .. Moreover in viii 2 the Massoretic character of 
the text is strengthened by the the appearance of a marginal Keri (1) for 
the Kethid (x), or more exactly of i> pointed, at the beginning of the 
line, with a dotted ἢ for "p under it. 

Of the many things in the Cairo text of Ecclesiasticus which require 
discussion, we must here restrict ourselves to a few specimens. 

Sir. iii 17 My son, in thy wealth walk in meekness ; And thou shalt be 
more beloved than one that giveth gifts. Thus the Cambridge .5. S. 
renders— 

:MND yn 2ΠΝΠῚ maya qbnna wpa 93 

The present Greek of the latter hemistich is καὶ ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπου δεκτοῦ 
ἀγαπηθήσῃ, and the Latin ef super hominum gloriam (δόξαν) diligeris. 
Neither of these renderings, I think, can be right’. 

Changing δεκτοῦ to δοτικοῦ we should get a fair rendering of MND ᾿Πῦ. 
The Hebrew and the Latin then suggest ὑπέρ for ὑπό. Accordingly 


I would read— 
καὶ ὑπὲρ ἄνθρωπον Sotixdy ἀγαπηθήσῃ, 

A word δοτικός not extant elsewhere in the Bible would be readily 
corrupted into the familiar deerés. The Syro-hex. notes in the margin that 
its word for δεκτοῦ means acceptable to God, cf. Prov. xxii 8-9, LXX 
ἄνδρα ἱλαρὸν καὶ δότην εὐλογεῖ 6 Θεός... νίκην καὶ τιμὴν περιποιεῖται 6 δῶρα 
δούς͵ 2 Cor. ix 7 ἱλαρὸν γὰρ δότην ἀγαπᾷ ὁ Beds. 7 

The Syriac of Sir. iii 17 agrees with the Hebrew, except that it ends 
peer. they shall love thee, not ‘diligéris’ (Walton). The Cairene 

208M being supported by the Greek, the Latin, and the Arabic, we may 
conclude that the MS gives the original Hebrew of the verse, and not 
a retranslation from the Syriac. 

Sir. iii 21, 22 Search not the things that are too wonderful for thee ; 
And seek not that which is hid from thee. What thou art permitted, think 
thereupon; But thou hast no business with the secret things. The Hebrew 
for this is— 

svypnn bx Joo ΠΟΊΞΟΙ ὉΠ Sx qo ΓΊΝΡΕ 
:AYINDI. poy 9 px ANA MEAL ADI 

Of the numerous citations of this saying in Rabbinic literature notice 

especially : 


‘In Prov, x 24 the LXX may have read ym for Heb, yiften, A.V. shall be granted. 
In any case its δεκτή there is not like δεκτός for words meaning δῶρα δούς. 
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(1) Talm. Babli Chagigah 13 a— 
ΝΡ 13 TBD] 2}}5 [3 
spnn 5x Joo noses) ein bx yop ΝΟΕΊΘΣ 
myano3 poy 75 px panna mene m3 


(2) Talm. Jerus. Chagigah ii 1 (77 ¢}— 

mp Ὃ py ayd on 

ΡΠ no Swe ΠΡῚῸΡ yin np yoo medp 

AD D3 

(3) Beresh. Rab. viii 2— 
NOK NYD 13 ὉΦ5 ἜΡΙΝ Ὁ 

syipnn 53 Joo pins ein 5x yoo Sys (a) 

been Sx Joo nowes yin 53 Joo xdmiws (8) 
9 703 


In each case verse 22 is given with little or no deviation from the 
Cairo text; but verse 21 is cited nearly as it stands in the MS in (1) 
only, where the ‘Book of Ben Sira’ is quoted. In (2) and (3) his 
saying is given as on the authority of an oral tradition without mention 
of any book. In 2 verse 21 1s much altered under the influence 
of Job xi 8 YN AD DINWY ΠΡΌ, ‘It is high as heaven; what canst 
thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thou know?’ with perhaps 
a reminiscence of Psalm cxxxix 6 Ὁ Nyt AND. 

The Midrash has expanded verse 21 into a doublet. Comparing (3) 
with (1), we find Joo ΝΕῸΣ and ΠΌΞΌΣ in (8), but wn3n and “ypnn in 
(a). Comparing (3) with (2), we find pnn in (a), ysn in (8), and 
likewise ’xwn 5x probably suggested by Sixwy npiwy, cf. Isaiah vii 11 
now poyn. It has been inadvertently remarked (/. Q. #. xii 287) that 
the Babli citation (1) is identical with that of the Midrash (3). 

In the ‘Midrash Haggadol’ (7. Q. 2. iii 699) the saying “13 xbpin2 
is introduced without mention of Ben Sira as a tradition of ‘ our Rabbis,’ 
and it ends, with variants in verse 22— 


snide poy ἽΡ pn ent an ene ΠῸΣ 


Ben Sira’s saying about ‘the secret things’ was evidently founded 
upon Deut. xxix 28— 


pbiy sy 999995) 2S msom weds mmd nino 


which would have suggested also his dative Ἵν. In Hebrew Bibles the 
letters of ἽΨ 199995) 15 except daleth are dotted. In Talm. Babli 
Sanhedrin 43 ὁ it is inferred by R. Jehudah that Israel were not bound 
by the secret things of the law until they had crossed the Jordan. In 
Talm. Jerus. Sotah vii 5 (22 @) the discussion is closed by a Bath Kol, 
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Sir. xxxi 21 A.V, And if thou hast been fi 
go forth, vomit, and thou shalt have rest, ‘The  addit 
(Ἀπὸ Lat) iss maggetion nf tee pomp ais 


tiouth. “Aud even if thon hast Geeiccomaennnalial 
hoping, and thou shalt have ease.’ Prof, Schechter τ 
(J. Q. Δ. xii 269), ‘Cf. Jer. xxv 27, Keri yp, Καὶ 
Gesenius (vomit). The matter was by no siceus ἐς 
the Jews as Edersheim believes,’ and refers to St 
for a passage quoted by Buxtorf under } 
Changing the first mp into nyp, I would read as the origin: 
ΕἼ mom mp op proyepa noe) ὮΝ On 
μέσου, ε medio, Lat. surge e medio evome, a double re 
turbae and so Syro-hex., render’ sit patna lal Sadie 
Η. & P. on xxiv a1, ' ἀνάστα ἄτα, nd τα. con α ας ἐπεσὸν 
Ald. ᾿βάσοροῥαο; eit ἃ φῆ; eee adem gov in 
minore.) καὶ ἀναπαύσῃ] και avamavoe 155, 308.’ 
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Sir. 1 3 J whose generation a cistern was digged; A store like the sea 
in its abundance. At the end of page lxxv in the Cambridge 32. S. 
I referred to an attempted derivation by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth of 
121073 DA ΠΝ from a hypothetical Persian rendering of λάκκος ὡσεὶ 
θαλάσσης τὸ περίμετρον. This is first rendered into Persian, the Persian 
for περίμετρον is then said to account for jon, the rest of the Persian is 
used up in accounting for ΠΝ, and nothing is left for 82. Thus the 
explanation is inadequate, D3 being obviously a clerical error for ὯΝ 
the original of ὡσεὶ θαλάσσης. 

The Greek τὸ περίμετρον looks like an indifferent rendering of 131073, 
which Ben Sira may have used with allusion to the Biblical op pon. 
On behalf of MY as the original of λάκκος it may be said that it seems 
to have had the required sense store-fit, and that of possible words it is 
the most like ΠΝ. 

Sir. 1 27 25 ὝΠΕΣ yp) Wwe. Prof. W. Bacher, who has some good 
‘Notes on the Cambridge Fragments of Ecclesiasticus’ in No. 46 of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review (Jan. 1900), accounts for \nBI very satis- 
factorily as a corruption of n po, “tke the Euphrates, cf. Sir. xxiv 25-27 
R.V., ‘It is he that maketh wisdom abundant, as Pishon, And as Tigris 
in the days of new ἡγεῖ, That maketh understanding full as Euphrates, 
And as Jordan in the days of harvest ; That maketh instruction to shine 
forth as the light (?), As Gihon in the days of vintage.’ But for ‘as 
the light’ (ΝΘ) read ‘as the Nile’ (5), comparing Sir. xlvii 14 
“DID IND AYN. ‘Sirach, in his proud consciousness of having produced 
So great a wealth of wise sayings, says in this concluding phrase that he 
had made his heart flow like the Euphrates.’ Sir.1 27 thus emended 
illustrates St. John vii 38, on which see Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 


p. 144 (1897). 
C. 


Two leaves of a third manuscript C, found at Cambridge by 
Dr. Schechter in February last, were published in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (April, 1900), and a third leaf, apparently from the same MS, 
has been found at Paris by Prof. Isr. Lévi and edited for the Revue des 
Etudes Jutves (Tome xl, No. 79). 

The two Cambridge leaves, which are joined together, are described 
as measuring 14-3x 10cm. ‘The writing is in a large hand, but its 
decipherment is sometimes rendered difficult by the fact that the sign } 
may stand for vaw, yod, and even rvesk. There is also no sufficient 
distinction between de¢h and Raph and between vesh and daleth. The 
number of lines on each page and of words in each line is very small.’ 
Thus the first of the two leaves, which contain merely extracts, like (for 
example) the Oxyrhynchus Zogia, includes only the whole or part of 
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Sir. v 11, C (1 verso)}— 
$7199 Moy My... TIS) MI Ayiows 0132 MN 
This I take to be a corruption of something more or less like the 
reading of A— 
Σ ΠΕ awa ΠῚ Twa prnd ano An 
The Greek of Fritzsche is— 


Γίνον ταχὺς ἐν ἀκροάσει σου, 


καὶ ἐν μακροθυμίᾳ φθέγγου ἀπόκρισιν. 


Η. & P., ‘Pov ταχὺς] praemitt. μη 55, 254. ἐν ἀκροάσει σον] ev 
ἀκροάσει ἀγαθὴ τοῦ, 253. -ἰ- αγαθη 248. Compl. ἀπόκρισιν | -+- ορθην 248, 
253. Compl.’ 


In A we should probably read ywow) for prend. In C ΠῚ) (Ὁ ΠΠῚ:9) 
implies that a noun once preceded ; but a possible ending of the verse 
in some stage of its corruption was ΠΡ my without the epithet. In the 
original Hebrew may have stood D3nB or Moyd, ἀπόκρισιν. It is remarkable 
that variants in the Greek correspond, here and elsewhere, to variants 
in the Hebrew. 


Sir. xxv 18, C (2 recto)— 
ΠΝ ΠΣ ioyo xdar mdys ae oy [2 


A.V. 17, The wickedness of a woman changeth her face, and darkeneth 
her countenance like sackcloth (marg. like a bear, C 3%). 18, Her 
husband shall sit among his neighbours; and when he heareth it shall 
sigh bitterly. 

H. & P. on 18, “ καὶ ἀκούσας] καὶ axovows 248. Compl. και axoveaca 
296.’ Edersheim on ἀκουσίως, ‘As the Syr. has the same, we imagine 
that this must be the correct reading.’ 

Possibly woyo xb3 was the original Hebrew of ἀκουσίως, although this 
at first suggests rather the phrase tnyt> xbw of Pirké Aboth III (Jewish 
Fathers, p. 60, App. p. 153). ‘Without nyo’ would have meant without 
reason, but the phrase in C is ‘ without his nyp.’ To a retranslator the 
Syriac might have suggested tray x53, ἀκουσίως. 

The Paris folio of C contains the whole or part of Sir. vi 18, 19, 28, 
35, Vil 1, 4, 6, 17, 20, 21, 23-25. 

Sir. vii 20, C— 

SY) MD Wow 12) ΠῸΝ Tay Tay wn dx 


Lévi, ‘3mn est la lecon qu’avait restituée M. Schechter. ΤΌΝ avant 
“73\y, qui avait fort embarrassé MM. Schechter et Taylor, doit étre 
effacé ; c’est probablement une correction marginale de Ndx, qui suit ce 
mot: NON vaudrait mieux, en effet.— sw de A doit étre corrigé en 
ὍΝ comme en’ C, which Lévi calls ‘ D.’ 

VOL. I. Pp 
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Some things in #. .5, have embarrassed me, but this verse is not one 
of them. The reading of A, as edited, being— 
WHI JM Aw 5} NOX ἜΨ noxa yin dx 


Dr. Schechter proposed to read yun with γερά, and to read wow for 
2w. I then, reading 13y for the first nox, translated the verse thus— 


Evil entreat not a servant that laboureth truly (?); 
Nor a hireling that giveth his soul (?). 

The notes of interrogation (?) mean in this case (p. xiv) that the 
proposed emendations were adopted as fairly obvious. So chap. vi 28 ὁ 
is translated— 

And she (Ὁ) shall turn to a delight unto thee, 
727 masc, not having much aes (‘géné’) the Cambridge editors, 


D. 


The number of the Revue des Etudes Juives (No. 79, Janv.—Mars, 
1900) already referred to contains an account by Prof. Isr. Lévi of two 
new fragments of Ecclesiasticus, from MSS which he calls C and Ὦ, 
The latter MS having been described as C in this article, the former will 
be called D. 

Lévi begins thus : 

‘Des marchands qui avaient vendu en Angleterre nombre de ballots 
de feuillets trouvés dans la guemiza (et peut-¢tre dans le cimetitre) du 
Caire sont venus ἃ Paris proposer le restant de leur lot, dont personne 
n’avait voulu. Sur ma pritre, M.le baron Edmond de Rothschild, dont 
le zéle généreux pour les études juives ne saurait étre trop loué, a bien 
voulu acheter ces piéces de rebut et en a fait don a la Bibliothtque du 
Consistoire israélite de Paris, me laissant le soin de les examiner ἃ |oisir, 
Je comptais fort peu y trouver des documents de valeur, mes confréres 
anglais ayant vraisemblablement écrémé cet amas de débris informes ; je 
n’espérais pas du tout méme y rencontrer de fragments de Y Evclbsiastinee 
hébreu, qui est en ce moment ἃ l’ordre du jour.’ 

To his surprise he finds two leaves ‘de l’ouvrage de Ben Sira’ 
Comparing one of them, the leaf of the MS which we call D, with 
B, Lévi writes, ‘Sauf quelques exceptions, i représente exactement ἐξ 
texte d’on sont tirées les notes marginales, méme avec les Sautes de copiste 
qui se reconnaissent ἃ vue d’ceil, ἃ tel point que, n’étaient ces exceptions, 
on pourrait croire que |’ exemplaire dont ce feuillet a été arraché était 
celui-lA méme qu’avait sous les yeux l’annotateur de B.’ 

The Recto of this fragment, as edited in the Revue des Etudes Juives 
(p. 3), is as follows: 
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: HOM AWAD Wy FLIP [ΘΔ AK ALN]P χχχνὶ 24 
PON Ὃ $73) YI NWN PND OID WI WW ΓΝ 25, 26 
wwe wr 15. sty Se vy ΣΌΣ xay ya 26¢ 

sos ame 55 say sees yon pb pe xxxviit 
mip moda sane py OMS Ὁ ἽΝ NINN 
IID IDK! NMA ἼΧΡ JEM WED YN mo TW 38 
ams inp imp bin yp ΠΡΌ ΠΩΣ 4 
Toy’ 290 Ap nya nny Sy pa 
ΤΟΥ Pim ony tan Ἵ oy ὈΠῸΣ aw ΠΣ ὅ 
93 79d wnatyn Sey 2105 van mown oe ὅ, 7 
yo soy nn pyy ew ἽΝ mn mE pyr 8 
Nin o> sis np oad yn wp we = 8c 
brand 35 sos she yds ΠῚ nnd sewn weg 
py prin Se sqesn prand sap op 51] [10 
any Sx nex py snp ody soponi oR or 
ΠΥΡΌΣ an bx amp oy snondp Sy sober 11ς 
son mons Sy yn een py ΕΘ by ore 
ΟΝ by vow Sp sawn no by nem org 
ἽΠΕ MPN ON TIN ΟῚ AMD by mw WOM 12 
"On 

Lévi gives the Verso as well as the Recto, with facsimiles of both, and 
the corresponding parts of B, from No. 45 of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review and the Cambridge B. S. The margin of B is called m in the 
following notes. 

Chap. xxxvi 24] mp (m) is not legible in the facsimile. Dm 
"yap Vy, Bayan Wy. 25] B xia’, Gr. διαρπαγήσεται (Ὁ). The same 
word y3 was probably used in Sir. vi 2. 26 ε] Dm ν rs, B xd. 

Chap. xxxvii 1] Dm agree exc. in a vax, B ‘nanX DN Ww 65 
with verse 2 in place of 1 ὁ. 2] Ὁ ἫΝ, σι by B bx. Dm wp, 
Bw. 3] The facsimile has bpn, not ban with Zeth. Gr. ὦ πονηρὸν 
ἐνθύμημα as if for yr Ὕ" Ἵ, Syr. read ym Ὃν (D.S.M., Jewish Fathers, 
p. 152) omitting ΧΡ in verse 2. Bony 153 nD, Dm ‘my Ὁ om. p>. 
Reading AIX WD YI AY WN we may conjecture that m 3" (Ὁ) is 
perhaps a corruption of 99%. The whole verse has points and accents, 
like some verses of A (p. 572). 4|B mby 5x, Dnnw by, m nnw 5x. 
B 3299, 2330, D 3130 with vowel-point. [ἐνὶ in text 2939 with note 
(p. 16) that it should be In (sic). Sir. vi 10 There is a friend that ἐς 
@ companion at the table. Dm nn is an unmeaning variant for mw, 

Pp2 


ar 
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Aik, D200 « compton ol Se Se Se 
6] D 2303 (?), B 23, νι 3p3 and 2p. The pointing of 
iis Beth be vented. The noun is properly 210, daftle. With ΞΡ οἱ 
Gr. ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ σου, or it may be a corruption of m (2) pointed 73P3, ἐπ 
the grave, with beth, γερὰ accidentally retransposed. 7] D per 
haps agrees exactly with m, which the editor has not completely 
deciphered. 12] But (take counsel) with "ON ἽΠΕΙ wR (Prov. 
xxviii 14), as Lévi well explains the clause, Read with Dm wrx, and 
restore Dy for bX. Β ὃν ὉΝ as a correction of ON TE. 

These examples justify Lévi’s description of D in relation to B and m. 
The worthless variant my? (xxxvii 4) well illustrates the scribe’s 
scrupulous reproduction of whatever he found in his authorities, while 
3129 testifies to an earlier text with 2320 for 1220. It was obvious from 
the first that the readings of m are not all corrections or possible 
alternatives, and D now brings us nearer to the source of some which 
are old clerical errors carefully preserved. 


The Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 

On the question of the character of the Cairene 2. S., M. Lévi now 
concludes that it is not of uniform excellence. Referring to some 
chapters as ‘ sinon l’original pur, du moins une copie assez fidéle de 
Yoriginal,’ he continues, ‘Mais comme on le remarquera aussi, dans 
ces morceaux relativement authentiques jamais n’apparaissent les rab- 
binismes déconcertants qui avaient tant choqué dans le chapitre final, 
dans les pages ἃ doublets et, comme nous allions le montrer, dans 
maints passages du ms, A. En particulier, jamais ne se rencontre le ¥ 
relatif Lastly, on Mr. Elkan Adler’s two leaves ‘ d’un autre ms.’ it is 
said, ‘ dans tous ces quatre chapitres fas un exemple du Ὁ relatif? But 
this ‘ autre ms.’ is really A itself. 

Ever ready to give fresh evidence its due, M. Lévi has repeatedly 
modified his view of the Cairo text. On the publication of the Lewis 
Gibson folio he questioned its originality. The Oxford Original Hebrew 
of Ecclus, turned him into a staunch defender of it. The Cambridge 
B. S. at once reconverted him. Somewhat overrating, perhaps, the 
latest discoveries, he now regards parts of the text as ‘ relativement 
authentiques.’ Whether, or how often, Ben Sira used the Biblical ¥ 
relatif is an unimportant detail. But M. Lévi has quite changed his 
opinion about Ben Sira’s original Hebrew and its ‘ néologismes ’ (Camb. 
8. S. p. vii). 

Prof. Ὁ. 8, Margoliouth in his Jnaugural Lecture on Ecclesiasticus 
(tg00) writes that, with Dr. Edersheim, he ‘had worked under the tacit 

1 The corruption may have been of ancient date, nm coming from wey and that 
from ἡ written with medial mz, 
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assumption that the language of Ben Sira was the language of the 
Prophets ; whereas in reality he wrote the language of the Rabbis,’ In 
No. 47 of the Jewish Quarterly Review (April, 1900) he questions the 
genuineness of the extant fragment of Sefer ha-Galuy, and its editor 
Dr. A. Harkavy replies. In the course of his reply he writes that 
‘Saadiah,’ who does not quote 23. S. in his earlier works, ‘ most likely 
discovered the original of Ben Sira, after his dismissal from office, 
among the hidden treasures of the Academy of Sura,’ in 934-5 A. Ὁ. 

Manuscripts of Ben Sira’s Wisdom in Hebrew must always have been 
few and far between, and there was no obligation to quote it with the 
same care as the Bible. Sayings in his book were accordingly cited 
orally, and the verse Sir. iii 21 for example has thus been made into 
two (p. 573), for sayings cited by word of mouth tend to increase and 
multiply. Some variants even in the Greek (p. 574) are clearly due to 
citation from memory, and such citation was probably more in vogue in 
the case of the Hebrew. Of the few Hebrew MSS of 2. S., some, 
like C, would have been incomplete, and missing verses might have 
been restored, more or less accurately, from memory, with or without 
the help of a version. By this process synonyms would be substituted 
for words of Ben Sira, not to speak of further deviations from the true 
text of his Wisdom. 

M. Lévi’s seemingly sudden conversion bya glance at the Cambridge 
B.S. may be accounted for by some of its notes, which, however, he 
does not always quote quite accurately. In the acrostic in chap. li 
the shin line should of course begin with \yow (p. li), not 83. +The 
note about this on page Ixxxiv is reproduced twice over in the Etudes 
Juives, apparently as new, while on another verse I am credited with 
a conjecture which I have quoted in the original German from Bickell 
(p. lxxxvi). 

At the end of the Appendix is the Hebrew of the verse (li 26 a), 


And bring your neck into her yoke ; 
And let your soul take up her burden. 


The Greek for the second hemistich being καὶ ἐπιδεξάσθω ἡ ψυχὴ ὑμῶν 
παιδείαν, and the Syriac agreeing with the Greek, I suggested that the 
Hebrew with its better parallelism yoke, burden, perhaps gives the 
original form of the verse with a vaw prefixed. Lévi merely points to 
this superfluous letter as evidence for the retranslation theory, and has 
nothing to say about the clause ΞΖ) ΝΠ ΠῚ in which the Hebrew 
differs from the versions. Compare Sir. vi. 21, 25. 

Sir. xxx 20 fON).] In a footnote (p. xxxvi) I remarked in passing 
that ἸῸΝ ‘might be thought to be’ a translation from the Syriac jo‘nn, 
and M. Lévi concludes that it certainly is. The Cairo text brings 
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13 ἸΌΝ), ‘approved by me as my vicegerent,’ Moses being described as 
holding an office of trust as well as being worthy of it. He was nvan dy, 
οἰκονόμος, steward (1 Kings xvig). St. Paul in 1 Cor. iv 2 may allude to 
a word for steward meaning πιστός, and Ben Sira may have used ἸῸΝ 
from Num. ἀκα, for the same or some such colloquial word, » Perhaps 
the Jewish Aramaic jon, in the sense guardian. 

In Heb. nina py 1 }2N33 the vowel-point is a mark of care in tran- 
scription. Gr. τοῦ ἀποπαρθενῶσαι possibly as a rendering of nyyd for py 
with medial aun, and then νεάνιδα instead of παρθένον (xxx 20). In 
favour of δ) note that Bia is Aquila’s word for St. ᾿Επιθυμία, Syr. 
Desiderat, was a natural interpolation when the subject of xx 4 α was 
imagined to be εὐνοῦχος, 


But to conclude, I wish chiefly to suggest for consideration the 
hypothesis that oral teaching and tradition are partly responsible for the 
present imperfections of a text of which complete transcripts were 
never everywhere accessible. 

C. TAYLOR. 


A FRESH INTERPRETATION OF ISAIAH xxi 1-10. 


THERE is hardly a more difficult prophecy in the whole range of 
prophetical literature than Isa. xxi 1-10—# 1} be correctly interpreted in 
the main by the majority of ancient and modern critics. If Jerome, Aben 
Ezra, and Calvin, Ewald, Dillmann, and Duhm, Cheyne (/utroduction to 
Isaiah, pp. 121-128), Driver (/sazahk, second edition, p. 216 ff.), and 
G. A. Smith (Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, ii 493 a) have rightly divined 
the occasion of the prophecy, then the whole passage simply teems with 
exegetical difficulties. ‘Der Fall Babels durch die Elamiter und Meder 
als Trostruf fiir das niedergetretene Israel ist der wesentliche Inhalt,’ wrote 
Dillmann (/esaza, fifth edition, p. 187). ‘There is no sufficient reason 
to doubt that xxi 1-10 relates to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus,’ 
says Dr. Cheyne more cautiously (J#troduction to Isaiah, p. 128). 

I confess that I have doubts of the correctness of the view to which 
50 many great names have given adhesion. Dr. Cheyne himself at one 
time believed that some Assyrian siege of Babylon (by Sargon ?) 
furnished the occasion of the prophecy (cf. /#troduction, pp. 122-124). 
Dr. Driver also inclined towards the same view in the first edition of his 
Introduction (p. 205). To me it seems that vv. 1-6 and 9, ro agree 
better with the earlier view of the two English scholars than with the 
later view, shared by them with most German critics. Moreover, while 
I confess that vv. 6-10 are correctly referred by the Commentators to 
a capture of Babylon by an enemy, I venture in spite of all critics to 
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believe that vy. 1-5 refer to something with which Isaiah is more 


concerned, viz., to an impending siege of Jerusalem. I propose here 
briefly to examine the passage verse by verse. 


Ver. 1. Zhe burden of the Desert of the Sea (or of the West). As 
whirlwinds in the South (Hebrew, the Negeb) he will pass through ; he 
cometh from the desert, from a terrible land. 

‘The Desert of the Sea’ is the south-west district of Palestine about 

Gaza (cf. Acts viii 26) bordering on the Mediterranean. ‘The South’ 
(the Weged) is the neighbouring part of Judah, The ‘Terrible Land" is 
most probably the ‘Land of trouble and anguish’ mentioned in xxx 6, 
i.e. the desert which lies between Judah and Egypt. 

Now if vv. 1-5 relate to Babylon, as our interpreters pong 
forms a most extraordinary beginning to the Why ( 
hypothesi) should not the inscription be, Zhe Burden of Babylon as 
xiii 1? The prophet is not afraid to utter the name of Babylon 
(cf. ver. 9), and no critic has been able to give any satisfactory reason 
why Babylon should be called by a name descriptive of the south-west 
of Judah, the Desert of the Sea (or of the West). The LXX does not 
give any real help by its rendering τὸ ὅραμα τῆς ἐρήμου (--- θαλάσσης), which 
Duhm has adopted in his rendering, Orake/ ‘ Wiiste’ ; such an indefinite 
rendering will satisfy no one, for the purpose of this inscription (as of 
the inscription of the following chapters and as of inscriptions generally) 
is to define. Moreover the LXX version of Isa. xxi 1-10 is a charac- 
teristic illustration of Zuingli’s dictum : Zsatas nactus est interpretem sese 
indignum ; cf. the omissions in ver. 4 (pwn) and ver. 5 (n’a¥n παν). Tn 
short the Desert of the Sea (or of the West) must be taken in its obvious 
sense, and we are left asking, Why, if vv. 1-5 relate to Babylon, are the 
frontier lands of Judah and Egypt enumerated to the exclusion of other 
lands, in ver. 1? 

I can only answer that the hypothesis is incorrect. I believe that vv. 
1-5 relate to the south of Judah and to Jerusalem, which are threatened 
with a danger which approaches them from the south-west. 

Ver, 2. A grievous vision! It ts told me, The treacherous dealer will 
deal treacherously, and the destroyer will destroy; yea, he saith, Go up, 
O Elam, Bestege, O Madat. J stilled all my sighing. 

Again the interpreters are in trouble. Who is fhe treacherous dealer, 
the destroyer? In an oracle against Babylon, the “reacherous dealer ought 
to be the Chaldean (so Dillmann, fifth edition), but Duhm and Kittel 
(in the sixth edition of Dillmann) both see that the Chaldean is not 
meant here. According to them the treacherous dealer, the spoiler, is 
to be identified with Elam-Madai who goes up against Babylon. But if 
one difficulty is laid, another is raised up. In xiii 3 the assailants of 
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Babylon are the Lorn’s sanctified ones, His mighty ones; in xliv 28 and 
xlv 1 Cyrus their leader is the Lorp’s shepherd and the Lorp’s anointed. 
If in xxi 2 Cyrus’ army is simply treacherous dealer and destroyer, then xxi 
1-5 is very different in tone from all other prophecies against Babylon. 
We may indeed accept destroyer from a comparison with Jer. 1 42, Isa. xiii 
16, but I am at a loss to know why the prophet should bring the charge 
of treacherous dealing against the avengers of his people. 

If, however, vers. 1-5 refer to the Judah of Isaiah’s day, then we may 
confidently identify *he treacherous dealer, the destroyer, of this passage 
with the destroyer, the treacherous dealer of xxxiii 1, i.e. with Hezekiah’s 
enemy, the Assyrian ; cf. Driver (/ntroduction, fifth edition, p. 213), where 
a reason is suggested for the application of the term "113 (‘treacherous 
dealer’) to Sennacherib. 

But a further difficulty for the usual interpretation lies in the very 
collocation of names which is taken to prove the reference of these 
verses to the capture of Babylon by Cyrus (cf. Driver, /ntroduction, 
p. 205; Duhm, /esaia, p. 126). Elam and Madai ("T9, ‘the Medes’ ?) 
are here associated in attacking some city. Now it has become a 
fashion to call Cyrus an Elamite (not a Persian), and it is known that 
Medes formed part—perhaps a large part—of his army. A modern 
writer therefore is very likely to describe the power to which Babylon 
succumbed in 539 B.c. as Elamite-Median. But here we are dealing 
with an ancient Hebrew writer, and we do not find that such writers 
(unless the present passage be the exception) use any such term in 
referring to the power of which Cyrus was the head. In Isa. xiii 17, 
and again in Jer. li 11, 28, the fall of Babylon is ascribed to Madai ("Te, 
‘the Medes’?), without any mention of Elam. In Isa. xliv 28, xlv 1 
Cyrus is actually named, but no nationality is assigned him. Thus 
there is no Biblical evidence either for designating with the name 
‘Elam’ the power which brought about the fall of Babylon in 539, 
or for styling Cyrus himself an ‘Elamite.’? A similar statement may be 
made concerning the direct evidence of the Monuments. In the 
cuneiform inscriptions Cyrus is ‘king of Anzan’ (or ‘ Anshan,’ ἃ. 1. 8. 
iii 2, p. 98, and sid. p. 122), ‘king of Parsu’ (‘ Barsu,’ i.e. Persia ? 02d. 
p. 130), and (after his victory) ‘king of Tintir’ (‘Babylon,’ ἐδίά. p. 124), 
but he is not called an ‘Elamite’ or ‘king of Elam’’ on any known 
inscription, though the name J/amf (Elam) and the title shar (mtu) 
amt: (king of Elam) occur very frequently in other contexts *. 

1 ‘Cyrus king of Elam’ (Driver, Isaiah, p. 136) seems to be a slip for ‘ Cyrus king 
of Anshan’ ; cf. K. 1. B. iii 2, p. 122. 

2 On Anshan, Dillmann (Jesasa, Ὁ. 187, sixth edition, ed. Kittel) writes: 
‘[Anshan] ist schwerlich eine Localitét Persiens, sondern wahrscheinlich der 


Ostliche oder nordliche Teil Elams, und scheint die pers. Dynastie hier langst festen 
Fuss gefasst zu haben.’ I should be sorry to argue from this ‘ schwerlich ’ and 


Unto, 123) he Assyria Kings om 8 
their conquents in) Madias cf. e.g. K: 1.8. ii 3 t nyt: 
Sassi’ to. ts tact chsAaape — <a 
But ver. 2 supplies a third difficulty for the interpreters i 
J stilled all my sighing. The possessive pronoun i 
Hebrew (Massoretic Text), and scholars are pr 
two opinions. Some «Dilan (Kite anit, 2 
end of all her sighing, i.e. the sighing of Judah in c 
Others again agree with the dictum of Duhm, ‘ ταὶ 
lasst sich schwerlich ein passender Sinn erzielen.’ Ce y 
right in saying that a word of comfort for Isa! is out ὁ : 
though it would be suitable enoug 
Fiat the swords.sre closely chonsctad seth ΤΩΣ ΟΣ 
and admit a quite easy explanation. ‘The prophet sh 
hin grievous vision, the coming siege of Jerusalem. 


his ierwerd pala, He .a6 H. wete ait Ran ee 
sentiment is the same as in xlii 14, / Aave dong time he 
now will I cry out like a travatling woman. 

Vers. 3, 4. Thergfoce are wey voles ed seks ae 
taken hold upon me, as the pangs of a woman in travail ; 4 μὲν 
that I cannot hear; I am dismayed so that I cannot s 
panteth, horror hath affrighted me; the twilight that I des 
into trembling unto me. 

‘wahrscheinlich ’* that ‘ Elam’ in Isa. xxi 2 connotes Cyrus tl 
Jn Suet ἐξ penne hardly safe 20 build any argument onlin jon Οἱ 
with part of Elam, for while Dillmann (Kittel places it in the ‘ee or 
Driver (Authority and Archaeology, p. 124) describes it as ‘a ἃ mie outh τ 
south-west of Elam.’ Surely its not unreasonable to hesitate myn 3 ᾿ 
Sry eee ον OR Sets or of ‘F ye term 
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The lively distress of the prophet here expressed is very difficult to 
understand, if the city to be besieged (ver. 2) is Babylon. The difficulty 
is increased if we overhear a note of satisfaction in ver.9. It is increased 
again if (with Duhm), while we hold that vv. 1-5 refer to the fate of 
Babylon, we say, ‘Der Verfasser lebte wahrscheinlich in Palastina.’ If 
we say that the prophet is distressed over Babylon, because Babylon had 
become ‘Israel’s second native city’ (Ewald, in Cheyne’s /ntroduction, 
p. 125), how are we to reconcile this distress with the apparent satisfaction 
expressed in ver.g? And again how are we to reconcile such lively 
distress over Babylon with the (well-grounded) supposition that the 
writer lived in Judah? Cou/d Babylon have become ‘Israel’s second 
native city’ to one who lived in the land of Israel about 539 B.C. ? 

For myself I find fewer difficulties in the supposition that the speaker 
is Isaiah, and the city for which he fears, Jerusalem. 

Ver. 5. They prepare the table, they spread the carpets (divans), 
they eat, drink—suddenly there is a cry—Arise, ye princes, anoint the 
shields | 

Again the interpreters are confronted with a difficulty. It was this 
very verse which misled the earlier moderns to see a reference to 
Babylon in Isa. xxi 1-5. Herodotus (i 191) says that Cyrus captured 
Babylon by surprising the Babylonians, some of whom were dancing at 
the time τυχεῖν γάρ σφι ἐοῦσαν ὁρτήν. Similarly Xenophon (Cyropaedia, 
vii 5. 15) says that Cyrus began his successful assault ἐπειδὴ ἑορτὴν ἐν 
Βαβυλῶνι ἤκουσεν εἶναι, ἐν 7 πάντες Βαβυλώνιοι ὅλην τὴν νύκτα πίνουσι καὶ 
κωμάζουσιν. This scandalous account of the capture of the great city 
15 now generally abandoned in favour of the more decorous story told on 
the Nabonid-Cyrus Chronicle: Umu X VI Ug-ba-ru pihu (matu) Gu-tt-um 
“ sabi Ku-ras ba-la sal-tum ana I.KI irubf, ‘On the sixteenth day 
Gobryas, the governor of Gutium, and the forces of Cyrus entered 
Babylon without fighting’ (XK. Z 38. iii 2, p. 134"). I do not know 
whether the critics have really made out an important contradiction 
between Herodotus (‘the popular account ’?) and the Monuments (‘ the 
official story’?), but they have in any case a more serious difficulty to 
deal with in connexion with this verse. 

This difficulty lies in the connexion between wv. 1-5 and 6-10. In 
ver. 5 the princes (of Babylon, according to the usual explanation) are 
called on to leave their banqueting and take up arms. Why? Because 
(ver. 6) the prophet has alarming tidings for them. What tidings? 
The tidings (ver. 9) that Babylon has fallen and all her idols are broken. 
Are we then to suppose that the prophet who sympathizes (ex Aypothest) 


' Cf. Cyrus’ own statement that Merodach brought him into Shxanna—one of the 
quarters of Babylon—éa-in kab-ik « tahdsi, ‘without battle or conflict,’ XK. 1. B. iii 2, 
p. 122. 
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with the Babylonians in vv. 3, 4, insults them with a cumbrous insult in 
ver. 5 by calling them to spring to arms—foo /ate‘P ὁ 

1 ind lw dict belinn he eee a 
here, as in xxii 13, he calls upon Ais own people to 

Vers. 6, 7. For thus hath the LORD said unto me, α 
watchman ; let him declare what he seeth: and when he seeth a troop, 
horsemen in pairs, a troop of asses, a troop of camels, he shall hearken 
diligently with much heed. 

The stumbling-block for modern interpreters here is the opening 
word, “or. Duhm says that it refers back to ver. 2 ; ‘ wir 
nin kennen lernen.’ This is quite a possible way of taking the Far, but 
it is simpler to assume that the substance of the vision is given in vet, 2 
and that vv. 6-10 give not the ‘grievous vision’ itself, but the expla- 
nation wy the grievous vision must come and cannot be averted. 
Jerusalem (so I read the passage) has given herself up to rejoicing 
(ver. 5; cf. xxii 2, 13) because she has secured (amongst other allies) 
Merodach-baladan, the de facto king of Babylon, as her ally against 
Assyria (cf. xxxix 1 ff.). But in the midst of the rejoicings Isaiah calls 
upon his people to break off and prepare for a siege (vv. 2, 5), for the 
Lorp has shown him in vision the fall of the trusted ally (vv. 6-9). 
The Assyrian commander on the border of Egypt will send from the 
south-west his Elamite and Median auxiliaries to take Jerusalem 
(vv. 1, 2). Ifit is asked, What events called forth this prophecy? we 
may refer in answer to two entries in Winckler’s Chronological Table 
contributed to Benzinger’s Biicher der Konige (p. 204). These are >— 

‘713-711. Aufstand von Gaza mit Hilfe von Pir’'u von Musri, Philis- 
taea, Juda, Edom, Moab. 

710. Merodach-baladan aus Babylon verjagt.’ 

Isaiah thus foretells in 713-711 B.C. the event of the year 710. 

Vers. 8, 9. And he cried? as a lion: Upon the watch-tower, Ὁ Lord, 
I stand continually in the day-time, and I am set in my ward whole 
nights: and behold here cometh a troop of men, horsemen in pairs. And 
He answered and said, Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the grew 
images of her gods are broken unto the ground. 

Again there is a difficulty for the interpreters. If these verses describe 
the surrender of Babylon to Cyrus, why is there absolutely no allusion 
to the consequent deliverance of Israel from the Chaldean yoke? Other 
prophecies greet Cyrus as Israel’s deliverer from the moment at which 
he began to threaten the Chaldean power, but this prophecy announces 


1 Aben Ezra, having doubtless marked the difficulty which arises from a com- 
parison of ver. 5 with ver. 9, is driven to explain ‘anoint the shield” to mean 
‘anoint Darius to be king’; cf. for this use of ‘ shield’ Hos. iv 18, Ps. xlvii 9, 

* Cf. Amos iii 8. 
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the fall of Babylon with a kind of cold impartiality. This cold tone is 
however easy to explain, if we may believe that Isaiah is announcing to 
the Judah of Hezekiah’s day the failure of one more of the broken 
reeds upon which Judah endeavoured to rest in spite of the prophet’s 
warning. Isaiah cannot exult in the disappointment of his people’s 
hopes, nor in the victory of Assyria over Merodach-baladan, but the 
watchman must tell what he sees and the prophet must deliver his 
message. 

Ver. 10. O my threshing and the corn of my floor, that whith I 
have heard from the LORD of Hosts, the God of Israel have I declared 
unto you | 

Here Dillmann (p. 193, fifth edition, p. 191, sixth edition) remarks: 
‘In diesem Schluss hat das ganze Stiick seine Spitze: es ist Israel zum 
Trost geschrieben und [*nawn mnnox 55 ver. 2] ist darnach zu verstehen.’ 
But if the whole prophecy culminates, as Dillmann says, in this verse, 
the culmination is somewhat indefinite. Ver. 10, it seems, affords the 
proof that this discourse was composed ‘for the comfort of Israel.’ 
If so, the proof is weak. Certainly the tone of sympathy is heard, but 
to say that comfort is expressed in ver. ro is to settle the question in 
dispute by making an assumption. J// the capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
be meant, then the message is one of comfort ; but if Sargon’s victory 
be the subject, then the message is a sad one for Israel, and the 
prophet’s sympathy avails little for comfort. The occasion of the 
prophecy, in short, must be gathered from more definite utterances such 
as those of wv. 1-5. 

The usual view of Isa. xxi 1-10 is thus beset with exegetical diffi- 
culties, most of which it seems to me do not arise, if we may believe 
that vv. 1-5 refer to Judah and Jerusalem, and that vv. 6-1ο refer to 
a capture of Babylon in the time of Isaiah by the Assyrians. The 
following explanation of the passage is, I believe, free from serious 
difficulty of any kind. This prophecy is the Burden of Judah (ver. 1); 
the grievous viston shows the dispatch of a detachment of the Assyrian 
army against Jerusalem (ver. 2); the prophet’s distress and terror are 
great (vv. 3, 4), because his people are lost in careless confidence, and 
it is difficult to arouse them to a sense of their danger (ver. 5). But 
this danger is all the more pressing because the hoped-for diversion in 
the far East will utterly fail, The Assyrian king will secure his rear by 
the capture of Babylon (ver. 9). And Judah, oppressed as she is by the 
Assyrian, must not cherish the hope of help from Merodach-baladan 
(ver. 10). 

The main reason then for supposing that certain events belonging to 
the reign of Hezekiah were the occasion of this prophecy, is that the 
exegetical difficulties are fewer and less important on this hypothesis 
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shan, the uly alternative Ἐγροδιδω shiek Sie ΡΝ 
gested. But there is another reason. Surely it is right to hold that the 
four Bardens (xxi 1-10 5 11, 12; 13-17; xxii 1-14) are closely bound 
up with one another “by their emblematic titles, by rT 
their contents’ (cf. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 3% Ausgabe, p. 241). ‘They form 
one whole. But the part of the whole (xxii 1-14) which can be 
with the greatest confidence belongs (even according to Duhm) #o the 
reign of Hezekiah. 


ayant tng eae pea" β . 
ae Rey on the South of Judah (Judah's ally Babylon h } ving faile ( 


soon 13-17; and lastly, the whirlwind which has swept 
the Negeb breaks upon the Valley of Vision, Jerusalem itself, x T4. 
Thus we have a description of a typical Assyrian expedition against the 
border of Egypt, illustrated by a reference to the Assyrian preponderance 
in the Euphrates valley which made such an expedition possible and 
safe. There is thus as real a connexion between the separate parts in 
this prophecy of the four Burdens as in Amos i 3—ii 6. 

There still remains an important matter to be considered. “Modern 
interpreters have sought to support their case by throwing doubt on the 
Isaianic authorship of the passage on linguistic grounds. ᾿ 
Dillmann (Kittel) suggest that ver. 4 (‘my loins are filled with anguish, 

nbnbn) depends on Nahum ii rz, and that vv. 6, 8 depend on Hab. ii 1, 
athe the writer of Isa. xxi 1-10 was dependent on prophets who 
lived a hundred years later than Isaiah, the son of Amoz. The coinci- 
dences referred to however do not appear upon consideration to be really 
important, and the suggestion remains nothing more than a suggestion. 
Nor is the list of ‘non-Isaianic words’ an impressive one. To call 
a word ‘non-Isaianic’ on the ground that it does not occur in any 
passage allowed to be genuine by Dr. Cheyne and Prof. Duhm is to 
assume too much. Very few words of any interest would pass so severe 
atest, How, for example, does Dr. Cheyne (/ntroduction, p. 67) know 
that ‘Burden ’ (R82) is un-Isaianic? Is it because it is inconceivable 
that Isaiah would ever have prefixed a title (and a telling title!) to 
a prophecy ? ‘Vision’ (MID) is, we are told, late; and if it occurs in 
xxix 11, that verse must be late and un-Isaianic too, ‘ Horror’ 
is also ‘ non-Isaianic,’ but as it also occurs only once in Ezekiel, once in 
Job, and once in the Psalms, it is also ‘non-Ezekielic,’ ‘ non-Jobic,’ and 
‘non-Psalteric,’ but these three interesting facts are passed over by 
modern critics. ‘Sighing’ (7938) is ‘distinctively late,’ though it occurs 
in Jeremiah xlv 3, and though the cognate verb "283 occurs in Ezekiel. 
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(I must not mention that it occurs in Isa. xxiv 7 in the midst of verses 
which have all the ring of Isaiah, for most modern scholars—on insuf- 
ficient grounds, as it seems to me—deny Isa. xxiv—xxvii to Isaiah ’.) 
‘To be dismayed’ (029) is also ‘ unjesaianisch,’ but it should be remem- 
bered that the word was used before Isaiah in the Song of the Red Sea 
(Ex. xv 15), and after Isaiah in Ezekiel (vii 27) and in Zephaniah (i 18), 
so that its appearance in Isaiah needs no apology. Lastly, it is said 
that the use of the infinitive with 5 in mbdnd (ver. 1) is non-Isaianic, 
apparently on the ground (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Grammar, Eng. 
Trans., p. 365, 367) that the use of the infinitive here is different from 
its use in chap. x 32 (a confessedly Isaianic passage). But it is quite 
unnecessary to make this distinction. In chap. x 32 soyd 393 means 
‘He is about (or He is destined) to halt at Nob, and mdnd 2393 means 
‘He is about (or He is destined) to pass through the Negeb.’ I cannot 
see any difference between these two instances as to the use of the 
infinitive. On the whole the argument from phraseology seems to me 
very weak. We have here a passage uttered under the influence of very 
deep emotion. It is just the occasion on which we should expect unusual 
phraseology. We get it. On the other hand we have side by side with 
this much that is characteristic of Isaiah, as even the opponents of the 
Isaianic authorship confess ; cf. Dillmann (Kittel), p. 185, and Cheyne, 
Introduction, p.125. Delitzsch (Jesaia, 3 Ausgabe, p. 241) in defending 
the genuineness goes so far as to say, ‘Gedanken und Gedankenaus- 
druck sind bis ins Feinste so jesaianisch, dass jesaianischere Gestalt 
einer Weissagung rein undenkbar ist.’ Enthusiastic words, but not 
without weight from so good a scholar! 

To conclude. Verses 1-5 plainly refer to just such circumstances 
as those under which Isaiah delivered some of the weightiest of his 
prophecies. Vers. 6-10 can be more naturally referred to Sargon’s 
capture of Babylon than to Cyrus’ victory. Lastly, the style and 
phraseology of the whole passage (xxi 1-10) encourage us rather to 
attribute it than to deny it to the authorship of Isaiah. 


Two notes may be added, the first on the reading of the Vulgate in 
ver. 4, the second on the reading of Theodotion in ver. 8. 

Note 1. The Vulgate rendering of ver. 4b is: Babylon dilecta mea 
posita est mihi in miraculum, This appearance of the word Badylon is 


1 In an Examination of the objections brought against the Genuineness of Isaiah 
xxtv-xxuit (Thesis for the B.D. degree, Cambridge, 1891) I gave my reasons for 
believing that these chapters are Isaianic. I see no reason for abandoning this 
belief. There is in any case so much that is Isaianic in the language and manner 
of these chapters, that I cannot help feeling that modern critics in denying the 
Isaianic origin of the prophecy are swayed more by vague suspicions than by 
reasons having the nature of proofs. 
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In the first number of the JOURNAL ὌΝΟΝ 
Mr. C. H. Turner published a note on E 15 of V 
he raised two questions. (i) Was this Eusebius th 
Books on the Trinity, which bave been hassel’ 
name of Vigilius of Thapsus? (i) Could he bave be 
the Quicumgue uult? 

In the following note I will try to carry the discu 
and to prove (i) that Eusebius of Vercelli was m ‘obably th 
of this work of pseudo-Vigilius ; (ii) that shiek aoe po gr oe 
the supposition that the author of these Books on the Trini γ᾽ 
have written the Creed. At the same time I am willing to adt 
the theory of Eusebian authorship throws new light on t he his ) 
theological terms used in the Creed. ΑΝ 

i. In a MS of Canons in the Vatican Library (( Vati 
Mr. Turner found some portions (Books I, II, VI, V of the: 
pseudo-Vigilius de Tristate, The name Sanctt Eusebit i son 
Books II and VI, and is given at the beginning of the yolur 
name of the author. 

This most interesting fact had also been noted by 
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O.S.B., who has published a full description of the MS’. Neither 
Mr. Turner nor Dom Morin sees any difficulty in accepting this theory 
of the authorship of the Seven Books, which are without doubt a com- 
piete whole, and are distinguished by many features of style from the 
true writings of Vigilius of Thapsus. 

Criticism has not yet finished its work of sifting the many MSS of 
Vigilius. An excellent beginning, however, has been made by Lic. 
Dr. Gerhard Ficker?, who has called attention to two other MSS, which 
quote these Seven Books as the work of St. Athanasius ‘On the Unity 
of the Godhead.’ They are Cod. Améros. O. 210 sup. of the seventh 
century, which is unfortunately defective, and Cod. Berolin. 1671 (olim 
Phillipps 78) of the ninth century, in which Book XII follows as another 
work of St. Athanasius ‘On the Trinity.’ 

The internal evidence of Books I-VII reveals marked characteristics 
of style and the use of special phrases which are lacking in the other 
books, such as—sm#fer, rogo (at beginning of a sentence), ac per hoc, 
stilum (luminis, sevipturae), plenitudo. 

I cannot pause to discuss them. But it remains to point out that 
there are traces of a longer recension which included Book VIII, with 
which Books IX and XII are usually grouped, whereas Books X, XI 
are grouped with the short recension. Book IX is a formulary of faith, 
commonly called the ‘ Faith of the Romans,’ which has been traced to 
the pen of Phoebadius of Agen. Book X is largely made up of quota- 
tions from Niceta of Remesiana and Leporius of Tréves. Book XI has 
quotations from Pope Leo’s Letter to Flavian. Book XII is probably 
a genuine work of St. Athanasius extant only in this Latin version. 
Dr. Ficker does not think that the short recension can claim to be 
considered the original form, since Book VI is found by itself and has 
had an independent history ἢ. 

The only writings of Eusebius of Vercelli, which have come down to 
us, are three letters, two of which are very short, and the third historical 
rather than dogmatic. They agree with the Books on the Trinity in 
calling the Arians ariomanitae, and in reprobation of the conduct of 
Hosius. But these thoughts were commonplaces in the fourth century, 
and by themselves prove nothing. 

From a careful study of the internal evidence Dom Morin concludes 


1 Revue Benedictine, Jan. 1898. 

9 Studien su Vigilius von Thapsus, Leipzig, 1897. 

3 Ficker, p. 67, shows that it is quoted as an independent work in Cod. Veron. 
lix 57, of the eighth (rather of the seventh, if not even of the sixth] century. To 
this I can add Cod. Lat. Monacensis 5508 saec. ix, in which it follows the Copssssons- 
torism sent by Bishops Lupus and Euphronius to Bishop Talasius, with the title 
Incspit epistola eiusdem: Fides Niceni Conals. 1 owe this information to the kindness 
of Dr. von Laubmann. 
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the atone’ of excladitinal alhie τν τοολοοςς 
Sas es a ee 
and New Testaments, which was written by a Roman 
Pope Damasus (A.D. 366-384) ". In Question cxzv i 
a certain Eusebius, an excellent writer, who 


"Tare yt ate prot that ἃ Ete o hi δὰ 
a wide reputation. Vigilius of Thapsus, in his αὶ 
Eutyches (ii 10), mentions among writers on the In 
he praises as Apostolic men, Hilary, Eusebius, / 
Jerome. I is obvious that this noice fits in ‘with ἃ 
about Eusebius of Vercelli, who as the probable ax 
on the Trinity becomes an important personage in Ch 

[Since this Note was written Dom Morin has pt shed κα 
the Revue d'histoire et de litttrature religieuses (No. 2, τὸ 
he soggpte tht the huts at Che δ Sia Ό ΝΟ 
all, but Gregory of Elvira. in She ae ee 
published by Mgr. P. Batiffol, he found the phrase A 

in an article inthe Rowe dhisoe de trate eli ὁ 
Morin has shown that the author of these Questions, and of th 
tary on St. Paul’s Epistles known as ‘the Ambrosiaster,’ was 
a converted Jew. ἔδοσεκαι ov Tend, ΝΟΜῊΝ eee 
1899.) 
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mus prophetarum, which is used in the de Zrinifate, and in the treatise 
de Fide published among the works of St. Ambrose’. Further study 
revealed a series of other phrases which are common to the three 
works, 

It is quite certain that the de Fide was attributed to a Bishop 
Gregory as early as the fifth century. St. Jerome informs us that 
Gregory, Bishop of Elvira, ‘writing even to extreme old age, composed 
various treatises in mediocre language, and an eloquent work On Faith’. 
This description suits the de Fide and the sermons attributed to Origen. 
We may congratulate Dom Morin on another literary discovery, which 
seems likely to justify itself better than the suggestion made by Dr. C. 
Weyman that the sermons were written by Novatian*. They show 
acquaintance with fourth-century controversies. 

But Dom Morin makes no attempt to answer his own arguments for 
assigning an Italian origin to the de Zrinstate. 

i. There is the acquaintance of the author with ecclesiastical affairs in 
Rome, which we should expect Eusebius to show, since St. Jerome 
records the fact that he had been a Lecfor in Rome’®. 

1. There is the evidence of Scriptural quotations. There are 
a certain number of common quotations, which reveal variant readings 
and tend to prove that the de Zvinitate is not from the same author as 
the de Fide and the Zractatus. 

The appearance of the many common phrases in the de Trinifate, 
and in these works, which we agree to attribute to Gregory, may be ex- 
plained in part as Dom Morin himself explains the similarity in style 
between them and a treatise of Phoebadius of Agen against the Arians. 
They were written at the same period, and under similar conditions. 
But there is no reason why we should not further assume that Gregory 
quoted the de Trinitate as freely as he appears to have quoted St. Hilary 
of Poictiers. In this connexion we may note that the de Fide is found 
in two editions, and that two out of the three important passages in 
which its language is plainly dependent on the de Zrinitate are found 
in the prologue and epilogue of the second edition only. Further 
investigation of all these points is required, and I have only attempted 
to summarize Dom Morin’s argument in order to show why I still prefer 
to regard Eusebius as the probable author of the de 7rinitate.| 

ii, We must now turn to consider what bearing these considerations 
have on the history of the Quicumque uul?. 

Mr. Turner calls attention to a manuscript of the Irish Book of Hymns, 


1 Migne xvii col. 549. 

3 It was quoted by St. Augustine, Ep. 148, as the work of Gregorius sanctus eps- 
scopus onentalis. 8. de usr. sll. cv. 

‘ Archiv f. lat, Lexthkogr. xi 467. 5 de uir. sll, χονὶς 
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of the authorship. If it is right in the one case, may il not be τί 
the other? The passage is as follows: ‘The synod οἵ] icaea πὶ 
this Catholic faith: three bishops of them alone made it, viz. Euseb 
and Dionysius ef nomen tertit nescimus,’ &c. The two bishops na 
are evidently Eusebius of Vercelli and Dionysius of Mila 

exiled by Constantius about A.D. 355-356 Scan thd τ υς 
condemn St. Athanasius. 

The date of the Irish Book of Hymns is the eleventh century) δ IE 
tradition reappeared in the fourteenth century. Cardinal Bona, writing 
on Divine Psalmody (c. 16, § 18), quoted a MS History of Piedmont by 
one Gulielmus Baldesanus, preserved in the Library of the Duke of 
Savoy at Turin, which asserted that Eusebius of Vercelli had ἢ 
Athanasius to write the Creed, or had translated it into Latin. 
Bona the statement was quoted by several writers, Dishop jawsll, ΤΩΣ 
Tentzel, until the argument was confuted by Waterland. 

To the quotation from the Irish Book of Hymns, which he knew 
through Ussher, Waterland replied that the story of combined authorship 
had been probably invented to explain why the Creed of St. Athanasius, 
the third unknown, was written in Latin. And he referred to a passage 
in which St. Ambrose (£9, 63), writing to the Church of Vercelli after 
the death of Eusebius, referred in eulogistic terms both to Eusebius and 
Dionysius as suffering for the faith, and said of Eusebius that ‘he raised 
the standard of confession.’ St. Ambrose evidently meant confession of 
Christ without reference to a form of words composed by Eusebius, but 
it is easy to understand how the story could grow out of his words. 
With regard to the history of Baldesanus, Waterland assumes” ἜΝ 
general argument on the date of the Creed, which he assigns to 
century, precludes any such theory of authorship. 

With due deference to Mr. Turner’s arguments, I must take my 
stand by Waterland. I cannot grant to Mr. Turner that the form 
of Apollinarian heresy which is condemned in the Quicwmgue had 
even arisen in the year A.D. 362 when Eusebius supported Athanasius 
at the Council of Alexandria. It is true that the Letter which was sent 
by the Council to the Church of Antioch laid stress on the teaching 
that the Saviour had a soul, as if afraid of the tendency which afterwards 
developed into heresy. But Apollinaris himself was represented be 
legates at the Council and signed the letter, which cannot be 
have condemned him. As to the quotation from Rufinus (#7. Z. x 29) 
in which he ‘falls almost into the very language of the Quicwmgue" 
when ‘describing the confession of this synod,’ I would suggest that the 
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coincidence of phrases is not surprising. It was a commonplace of 
theological language at the end of the fourth century to say that the 
Holy Spirit was of the same substance with the Father and the Son, 
and the teaching that ‘nothing in the Trinity is to be called greater or 
less’ is found in Origen (de Princ. i 7), from whom Rufinus had probably 
learnt his phrases’. 

I am willing to grant that the case against Apollinarianism is strongly 
stated in the (Eusebian?) Books on the Trinity, but I think that the 
evidence of St. Ambrose is decisive against the theory that Eusebius 
reproduced the theology of Athanasius in the form of the Athanasian 
Creed. There is not only the letter to the Church of Vercelli to be 
considered. There are all the passages in which, as Waterland* shows 
so clearly, St. Ambrose shrinks from expressing the Divine Unity by 
a singular adjective, unus est Deus sanctus (de S.S. iii 16), whereas 
St. Augustine in his fifth Book of the Trinity ‘enlarges in justification 
of this rule of expression, and is full and copious upon it.’ 

The (Eusebian?) Books on the Trinity show a form of teaching 
which is much more akin to St. Ambrose than to St. Augustine. The 
writer has grasped the thought of the main antithesis, one God in 
Trinity, but does not seek to illustrate it as in the Creed it is illustrated 
by subordinate antitheses. 

Bk. I, p. 205°: Uides per singulas significationes unitum nomen 
deitatis ter indicatum: hoc est, Deus, Deus, et Deus: non tamen Deos. 
Bk. III, p. 240: Sine hoc tale dictum referas, quemadmodum Deus est 
Pater, sic Deus est et Filius, sic Deus est et Spiritus sanctus. 

With these we may compare an interesting passage (Bk. I, p. 207), 
based on the famous verse about the heavenly witnesses, which has been 
interpolated in 1 John v 7, in which he pleads that the Father is God 
and Lord and Spirit, the Son is God and Lord and Spirit, and the 
Spirit, the Paraclete, is God and Lord and Spirit. Here again we miss 
the guarding clause of the ‘Quscumgue—‘ et tamen non tres Dit,’ &c. 

I may bring forward other arguments from the internal evidence of 
these Books, which appear to me to prove that their author could not 
have written the Quscumgque. 

There is nothing nearer to the teaching of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Son than the statement that He proceeds ‘from the 
united substance’ (of the Trinity) at the end of Book VII. Here again 
Augustine, if not an intermediary, shows the progress in thought which 
the next generation attained in speculation on this profound mystery, 
progress which is recorded in the Quétcumgque (cl. 22). 

1 Rufinus writes : ‘nec quicquam prorsus in Trinitate aut creatum aut inferius 
posteriusue diceretur.’ Cf. a close parallel in the Creed of Pelagius (Hahn’, 
p. 289). 7P. igi f 

3 My references are to the pages in Chifflet's edition of Vigilius. 
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persona. Sed duplex naturae significatio est, dum unigenitus a Deo 
Patre Deus sit, et primogenitus a mortuis homo sit: dum Deus uerus, 
et homo uerus sit; et cum Deus sit, et secum assumptus sit.’ 

The mention of his profession of faith as a ‘scriptura’ suggests at this 
point a reply to Dr. Ficker, who noticed the close similarity between 
the language of these Books on the Trinity and the Quscumque, but is 
unfair to both documents when he asserts that their authors claim for 
them a position equal to the Scriptures on pain of eternal judgement’. 
This is the sort of thing which is often said against the Creed without 
reason, since the only really damnatory clause is that which refers to 
moral conduct under the heading of good or evil works without reference 
to intellectual opinions. But it is a truism to say that faith influences 
conduct, and therefore without loyalty to the Catholic Faith no man can 
be safe. The Creed is not propounded as an exhaustive exposition of 
the Catholic Faith, only as a Manual of its teaching. As for the Books 
on the Trinity the author draws the plainest possible distinction between 
his treatise and the Holy Scriptures, upon which he pleads that it is 
founded, but with which he does not presume to compare it. It is true 
that he bestows very free maledictions on many forms of heresy, but 
behind the bitterness of a character perhaps soured by persecution we 
find the lineaments of a very humble and devout mind. He demands 
from his reader that he should not look for superfluous words, but for 
words said strictly, amply, nay rather spiritually, and with utmost care, 
to be compared with the style of Holy Scripture and fairly weighed. 
Every one must agree as to the ring of sincerity in these words (Bk. III, 
p. 219): ‘Because, O God, I have thought concerning Thee more than 
I have expressed clearly: since concerning Thee, O God, we must 
believe and not define.’ 


More will no doubt be written about this interesting treatise, which 
need no longer be neglected because of the uncertainty about its date. 
We shall have the advantage of comparing with it the genuine works 
of Vigilius of Thapsus, who seems to have held its author in so high 
repute. Altogether, a new chapter in its history has been opened out. 

A. E. Burn. 


1 In three of the passages quoted by Dr. Ficker (p. 70) the reading is admittedly 
doubtful, so that they ought not to be quoted to the prejudice of the author without 
verification. The fourth (Bk. VI, p. 254) is as follows: ‘Eris tu ipse reus in die 
iudicii, cum huius scripturae chirographum ante tribunal Christi in testimonium tibi 
fuerit recitatum.’ We have only to compare this passage with the words in Bk. [ 
(p. 202) about sacrae Scripturae, and euangelicae Scripturae, to make sure that he did 
not put his writing on a level with the Scriptures, though his determination to found 
his witness against error upon them gives him confidence in making this appeal 
from the judgement of men to the judgement of the Great Day. 
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now rather than Jupiter, and showing how greatly it had gained in 
moral force since the rise of Neo-Platonism. 

Next comes a careful estimate of the heathen senatorial aristocracy. 
In this he agrees generally with Fustel de Coulanges, and differs widely 
from popular ideas. He rightly prefers the incidental revelations of 
Symmachus and Macrobius to the ascetic tirades of Jerome and Salvian. 
Slave-holders are not likely to be models of virtue: but there are no 
signs of widespread and outrageous immorality; the dinner parties, 
for instance, are much more decent than in classical times. They were 
commonly refined and cultured gentlemen, fond of country life, and even 
fonder of their literary elegances. If the Empire shut them out from 
war, they were not therefore imbeciles or cowards—witness Tonantius 
Ferreolus, or the defence of Auvergne by Ecdicius. This is worked 
out in successive chapters on Symmachus the senator and administrator, 
Ausonius the poet and professor, and Sidonius the poet turned bishop. 
There is a real charge against these aristocrats, as we shall see; but it is 
not the popular one of utter vileness. 

The next part is a searching analysis of the government. [185 legisla- 
tion is full of earnest purpose and general humanity. The emperors 
were absolute and commonly well-disposed, had good advisers, and 
quite recognized the evils which oppressed the State. Law after law 
strikes straight at them with fierce energy, and sometimes even delivers 
gross offenders to ‘the avenging flames’; and there was no want of 
honest governors who did the best they could. But the emperor had 
lost control of the machine. The curta/es had been crushed by taxation ; 
the smaller landowners had been squeezed out by the stress of the times; 
there remained the senators and the officials, and their passive resistance 
made every reform nugatory. The officials ran riot in peculation and 
malversation, and the great landowners either corrupted them or evaded 
inconvenient laws. Even in the great crisis of the invasion of Radagaisus, 
when the very slaves were called to arms for the first time since Cannae, 
the senators defrauded the Empire of recruits, and sheltered deserters 
wholesale. 

But why was not the impending fall of the Empire more clearly 
recognized? Because the invasions were nothing new. They had 
always been repulsed, and were repulsed still; and if the barbarians 
came in, they came in as servants and allies of Rome. They were 
proud to serve her, and often reached her highest dignities. Richomer 
and Bauto moved among the Roman nobles as their equals, and the 
Empress Eudoxia was Bauto’s daughter. So there seemed but little 
change. The shock indeed of the sack of Rome was terrible; but in 
a few years it was forgotten. Orosius could say that the world was only 
‘troubled with fleas.” In the next generation Orientius and Salvian sing 
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LOMBARDS, POPES, AND FRANKS. 


Italy and her Invaders. Vols. vii and viii. By T. Hopcxin, D.C.L. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899.) 


THE two volumes which we now have before us bring Mr. Hodgkin’s 
great work—a labour of twenty years, since its first volume appeared in 
1880—to a satisfactory conclusion. He has determined to stop short at 
the Frankish conquest, which so unhappily linked the history of Italy to 
that of the ‘Holy Roman Empire’ for the rest of the Middle Ages. 
The last of the great barbarian invasions, the Moorish attack in the 
ninth and tenth centuries—which for a moment set up a sultanate in 
Apulia and Calabria,and seemed likely to drag southern Italy out of the 
pale of Christendom—he has resolved to leave untouched, since the 
valour of Lewis II and Berengar ultimately averted the peril that for 
thirty years appeared so menacing. 

The story of the years 744-774, which is comprised in the first of 
these two volumes, includes the turning-point in the history of Italy—the 
crisis which decided that the peninsula was not to settle down into 
a national kingdom ruled from Pavia (or perhaps from Rome), but was 
to lose its autonomy and be hopelessly bound up with the good and 
evil fortune of the house of the Karlings. The ruin of the Lombards 
starts at the moment of their greatest triumph: in 751 their energetic 
king Aistulf drove out the Byzantines from Ravenna, and so, unlike his 
predecessors, was undisputed monarch over the whole of Northern and 
North-central Italy. In 752 he started out to complete his triumph by 
the conquest of Rome, where, under the nominal overlordship of Con- 
stantinople, the popes had for the last two generations exercised the 
real sovereign power. Since the Iconoclastic controversy had sundered 
East and West, the supremacy of the Leo or Constantine who reigned on 
the Bosphorus was acknowledged by nothing more than the fact that 
Roman state documents were still dated by his regnal years. Accord- 
ingly it was not from his heretical and estranged suzerain that Pope 
Stephen II sought help against the approaching Lombards, but from 
Pippin the Frank, who had but just superseded as king the last of the 
effete Merovingians. All the future woes of Italy come from Stephen’s 
disastrously successful journey to the Frankish court, during which he 
sought and enlisted the protection of Pippin. Frank and Lombard 
had been good friends of late years, and Charles Martel had definitely 
refused to break his alliance with the predecessor of Aistulf in response 
to a papal summons. But Pippin had a debt to pay to the papacy : he 
had received its sanction for his usurpation of the Frankish throne, 
and in return came over the Alps to crush the hosts of Aistulf, to 
compel him to evacuate his late conquests, and to bestow the cities 
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writers when we count up how many times the phrase ‘ foetidissima 
gens Langobardorum’ occurs in Roman documents. The papal 
biographer thinks it becoming to ascribe the death of the wise, virtuous, 
and patriotic king Liutprand to the fervent prayers of Pope Zacharias. 
Paul I considered the Lombard such fair game for the most shameless 
treachery, that he indited at the same moment the two letters printed on 
pp. 258-9 of vol. vii, while King Desiderius was visiting him at Rome to 
pay his devotions at the tombs of the Apostles. The first, intended 
for the eye of Lombard ambassadors, speaks of the king as ‘his 
most excellent, peaceful, and humble son.’ The second, destined for 
the private direction of Pippin the Frank, states that the first is mean- 
ingless ; ‘no heed is to be paid to its contents,’ for Desiderius is really 
‘a shuffling trickster, impious, cruel, and nefarious.’ It was not really 
religious hatred which spoke through the venomous abuse of successive 
popes, but race-hatred. ‘The Lombards were as orthodox as the Franks, 
and decidedly better livers ; but they were conquering Teutons, detested 
by the Romans whom they had half subdued. The dread of the day 
when a Lombard king should sit on the Palatine, and the Lateran 
should become the second instead of the chief of Roman palaces, was 
the true cause of the never-ending flow of papalinvectives. Pippin and 
Charles listened to the charmer ; they launched their hosts across the 
Alps; and the one fair chance of unity which Italy had seen since 
the fall of the Ostrogoths came to an end. For just a thousand years. 
the peninsula had to deplore the success of Pope Stephen’s impassioned 
appeals to the stranger. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s eighth volume tells how Charles the Great dealt with 
conquered Italy. On the whole the lot of the Lombards was not so 
hard as might have been expected. It was an absolute political 
necessity for him to remove the greater part of the local dukes and to 
replace them by Franks. But the official nobility suffered far more 
than any other part of the nation. There was no attempt to thrust 
Frankish institutions wholesale upon the peninsula. Charles’ ‘ Lombard 
Capitularies’ prove that he was prepared to give Italy special legislation, 
and by crowning his third son as its king he showed that he intended 
it to have a certain local autonomy. But he had fatally linked it to the 
alien realms beyond the Alps, and he had given the papacy the first 
firm basis for its territorial sovereignty, even though he may not have 
assented to the preposterous ‘Donation of Constantine,’ which Pope 
Hadrian tried to foist upon him. Moreover, he had allowed Leo ITI 
to place the imperial diadem on his head, and thereby (to the future 
ruin of his kindred and his successors) bound up for ever the ideas of 
the papal assent and the imperial coronation. 


C. OMAN. 
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Apocryphal Acts, but extracts from various early writers, which 
supplement the narrative of the Canonical Acts with details— 
apocryphal or otherwise—as to the history of the early Church and 
the lives and teaching of the Apostles. Prof. Hilgenfeld tells us he 
has made it a rule to admit nothing by any writer later than Clement 
of Alexandria ; but there are a few exceptions—notably the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, the extracts from which occupy more than 
a third of the available space. The whole forms a useful collection of 
early traditions. 

Section V is the only part of the book that deals with the ‘higher’ 
criticism of the Acts, and may be regarded as a supplement to a long 
series of articles by the same author, entitled ‘Die Apostelgeschichte 
nach ihren Quellenschriften untersucht,’ in his Zettschrift for 1895, 
1896. In these Prof. Hilgenfeld sought to prove that the book of 
the Acts of the Apostles in its present form was composed by the 
‘Auctor ad Theophilum’ out of three treatises lying ready to his 
hand, viz. A. πράξεις Πέτρου, consisting of chapters i-v (in the main) 
with xii 1-23 and some other fragments—the work of a Judaizing 
Christian; B. πράξεις τῶν ἑπτά, including most of chapters vi-—viil, 
composed by a Christian Hellenist; and C. πράξεις Παύλου, the work 
of Luke the companion of St. Paul, comprising (with due allowance 
for redactorial activity) the rest of the book. Now, however, he finds 
himself forced to admit that Luke himself was the ‘Auctor ad Theo- 
philum.’ And he holds that Luke’s original work—mpdfes avkov—was 
enlarged by some unknown redactor, who added A and B and made 
a number of minor alterations, into our present πράξεις ἀποστόλων. This 
of course involves the theory that the first two verses of chapter i belong 
to the πράξεις Παύλου, and that the redactor has displaced and mutilated 
Luke’s original preface to make it fit the enlarged work. In the 
notes on the subject-matter of the Acts which compose Section V, 
Prof. Hilgenfeld endeavours to defend his new position in detail, 
and also explains what fragments are to be referred to the redactor 
himself. 

Before describing and considering more fully the remainder of the 
book, I cannot but express my regret that it should bear so many traces 
of hasty compilation or publication—the author himself tells us that it 
was lack of time that prevented him from providing, as he had intended, 
lists of the principal Greek and Latin words. The mistakes are doubt- 
less not all due to Dr. Hilgenfeld himself, for he mentions that owing to 
the smallness of his writing the Greek text and the apparatus criticus 
had to be copied out for the press by friends, and it is obvious how 
many errors might be introduced in this way. But besides numerous 
misprints, some of which are corrected in the Addenda and Nachwort, 
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feld) is by him assigned to the earliest possible date, eleventh century, 
just as υἱέ versa he has brought down the principal uncials to an 
unusually late period (B end of fifth century, δὲ sixth century): it 
is at least equally probable that it belongs to the thirteenth century, 
the date preferred by Dr. Gregory. It has hitherto only been known 
through the very imperfect collation of Scholz, reproduced in Tischen- 
dorf; and Dr. Hilgenfeld has conferred a great boon upon those 
interested in textual criticism by giving in his apparatus criticus a 
new and complete collation of 137 for the Acts, made by Dr. Giovanni 
Mercati, formerly of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, who has also 
revised three sheets of the proofs. It is no doubt to his having been 
unable to overlook the remainder that many of the inaccuracies (which 
are far more numerous in the latter part of the book) are due, for 
example the fact that, besides the one instance referred to in the 
Prolegomena where M is quoted for two different readings, there are 
at any rate ten others. By Dr. Ceriani’s kindness I had an opportunity 
to collate the MS myself some years ago, and I now give a list of the 
more important readings in which the present edition requires correction. 
As I have not been able to verify my own collation, I have not mentioned 
all the passages in which it differs from that printed by Dr. Hilgenfeld, 
but only those where I have reason to feel quite sure of the reading. In 
those cases in which I have given the reading of M without any comment, 
it has been entirely omitted in the apparatus criticus. An asterisk 
denotes passages where M has been quoted for two readings, and here 
again I have only given the true one. 
iv II. ἡμῶν. 
V 23. πρὸ θυρῶν. 
Vii 37. ἀναστήσει κύριος ἐκ (as 180, syrPh), not ἀναστήσει ἐκ. 
IX 7. ἀκούσαντες μέν. 
19. ἐγένετο δὲ μετά, not ἐγένετο δὲ ὁ σαῦλος μετά. 
21. ἐλήλυθεν. 
X1 10. μόνοις, NOt μόνον. 
22. Ἱερουσαλήμ, not Ἱεροσολύμοις. 
Xii 1. ἐν τῇ Ἰουδαίᾳ should not be omitted. 
8. εἶπεν δέ, not re. 
*25. καὶ ἸΙωάνην. 

Xill 4. κἀκεῖθεν. 

17. διὰ τὸν λαὸν καὶ ὕψωσεν (as syrPh, and cf. the curious reading 
of g). 

19, 20. τὴν γῆν αὐτῶν ἔτεσι (NOt καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ὡς ἔτεσι) τετρακοσίοις καὶ 
πεντήκοντα καὶ ἔδωκε, agreeing again with syr?b only, except 
that the latter has the equivalent of ὡς ἕτεσι. 

41. ἄχρι νῦν εἰσί. 
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XXVil *7, κατὰ Σαλμώνην should be omitted. 
41. ἔμενεν, not ἔμεινεν. 
XXVlll 1. τότε, as also the other authorities quoted for re. 
7. ἡμέρας, as all other MSS. 
15. els ἀπάντησιν ἡμῶν. 
23. ἀπὸ τοῦ νόμον, Not ἀπὸ νόμον. 


Prof. Hilgenfeld has devoted some space in his Prokegomena to the 
Philoxenian Syriac version, maintaining that certain marginal readings, 
which have been held by Blass to: be unintelligible or spurious, show 
that Thomas of Heraclea used a second and inferior Greek MS as well 
as the one so nearly akin to D. But he has rendered.a real service by 
giving in the apparatus criticus (under the symbol Ph) a fairly complete 
collation of this important version, many readings of which are entirely 
passed over by Tischendorf. It will be remarked how frequently the 
symbols M Ph occur together, often with no other attestation. Dr. Hil- 
genfeld does not refer to this, and though the fact is sufficiently patent 
from the readings given by Tischendorf, no one, so far as I know, has 
yet called attention to it. It is impossible to discuss the matter fully 
here, but I may take this opportunity to point out the close connexion 
which exists between the text of the Philoxenian, 137, and another 
cursive known by the symbol c*r. Some illustrations of this have been 
given incidentally above: I will add one or two more. In xv ro these 
three stand alone in supporting the order ἡμεῖς οὔτε of πατέρες ἡμῶν: xix 34 
φωνὴ ἐγένετο pia ἐκ πάντων, pia is included between asterisks in the Philo- 
xenian, and it is actually omitted by 137 c®&® only. In xiv 2, where 
D and syrPhmg have a long gloss, 137 c% syrph txt with E and one 
cursive vary from the ordinary text by inserting διωγμόν after ἐπήγειραν. 
The coincidences extend not only to the text, but also to the marginal 
or asterisked readings. Thus xvi 39 a long interpolation is found in 
D 137 syrPh cecr*, but while the two latter agree word for word, D differs 
in one or two important points. Other members of the same group, 
though standing at a greater distance, are 180 and the Latin Gigas (the 
collation of which is another feature of the apparatus criticus), and no 
doubt there are more. There are also points of contact with E’, but 
these are not so remarkable. I cannot help hoping that the study of 
this group may throw some light on the critical history of the Philoxenian 
version and its revision by Thomas of Heraclea. 

The Greek text which Dr. Hilgenfeld prints is of course of a purely 
Western type. In Section IV—‘ Adnotationes ad Textum’—he gives 
his reasons (based as might be expected solely on internal evidence) for 
a number of the readings which he prefers, with especial reference to 
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which support it in a greater or less degree. If the Western text (and 
not the δὲ B group) really represents St. Luke’s autograph, it goes back 
to a single original, and this original may with some measure of certainty 
be restored: but this can only be done by carefully comparing and 
sifting all the various documents. So long as each fresh writer is 
content to put out a text based mainly (if not entirely) on his own 
views as to what St. Luke was likely to have written, we shall make but 
little progress ; and of this unfortunately Dr. Hilgenfeld’s treatise affords 
fresh illustration. 


A. V. VALENTINE-RICHARDS. 


DR. SWETE’S ST. MARK. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark, the Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Notes and Indices, by HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
Dublin, Regius Professor of Divinity and Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. (Macmillan, 1898, pp. cx + 412.) 


ΤΊ was a great satisfaction to many to learn that Dr. Swete had added 
to the great services which he has rendered to the study of Theology 
by producing a Commentary on the second Gospel. Although the 
work of Dr. Gould on St. Mark had preceded him by only a few years, 
it was felt by not a few of those who used the help given to them by the 
American scholar that there was still room for a commentary on 
St. Mark to supply to English-speaking students the kind of aid which 
was required by those who wished to keep themselves informed 
respecting the best results of sober criticism, without falling victims to 
the conjectures of a criticism which is bold rather than sober. And 
this is just what we find in the volume before us. As regards the text 
to be adopted, and also the exegesis of it, the work is both critical and 
constructive. There is no timid adherence to uncritical conservatism ; 
and there are no hasty surrenders to insecure criticism. It is possible 
that a few will find the sobriety cold ; but both the true student and 
the devout Christian will certainly find the book helpful. In solid 
learning, as well as in well-balanced judgement, it is a worthy companion 
of the volumes which it also resembles in external form, the Comment- 
aries of Lightfoot on St. Paul, and of Westcott on St. John and on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In his preface Dr. Swete points out that ‘the briefest of the Gospels 
is in some respects the fullest and the most exacting; the simplest of 
the books of the New Testament brings us nearest to the feet of the 
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If Peter could speak Greek at all, he ‘could scarcely have possessed 
sufficient knowledge of the language to address a Roman congregation 
with success.’ The suggestion of Papias and statement of Irenaeus, 
that Mark wrote after Peter’s death, is to be preferred to that of Clement, 
that Peter approved of Mark’s writing. Papias had contemporary 
evidence, Clement had only tradition, which Origen and Jerome some- 
what exaggerate until Peter is made to dictate to Mark. John the 
Presbyter, on whom Papias relies, describes what was written in a way 
that fits our second Gospel very well: it was Mark’s record of what he 
remembered or collected of Peter’s recollections respecting the words 
and acts of Christ. Tregelles’ explanation of ὁ κολοβοδάκτυλος (which 
Hippolytus gives as a designation of Mark), that it means ‘ malingerer ’ 
in the sense of ‘deserter,’ and refers to his leaving the Apostles at 
Perga, is not approved by Dr. Swete, who points out that an offensive 
nickname would not have been accepted at Rome, where Mark was 
known as a loyal fellow-worker with St. Paul. More probably the 
epithet points to ‘a personal peculiarity which had impressed itself on 
the memory of the Roman Church.’ 

In § III some year between the death of St. Peter and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is adopted as the date of the second Gospel. A 
desire for a written record of the Apostle’s teaching would quickly arise; 
and the absence of indication of the fall of Jerusalem, combined with 
‘the freshness of its colouring and simplicity of its teaching,’ point to 
a date earlier than a.p. 70. The contention of Blass (Phélol. of the 
Gospels, p. 196), that St. Mark wrote in Aramaic, and that Papias 
mistook a Greek translation for the original, is dismissed as not worthy 
of very much consideration. The Greek is Mark’s own; and the 
hypothesis of an earlier Gospel written by him in Aramaic is not 
required. Mark’s Greek (of which a very valuable analysis is given in 
§ IV) is estimated as that of ‘a foreigner who spoke Greek with some 
freedom, but had not been accustomed to employ it for literary pur- 
poses.’ The Latinisms in it have perhaps been insisted upon too much. 
The Greek which was current in the Roman Empire freely adopted 
such things. And they would be likely to be frequent in the language 
of a professional ‘interpreter’ who had spent some years in Rome. 

As to the sources of the Gospel (§ V), Dr. Swete believes that Mark 
has added to the teaching of St. Peter a few particulars, such as the 
martyrdom of the Baptist, the flight of the young man in the’garden, 
one or two explanatory notes (e.g. vii 3, 4 and 19 4), and the interpre- 
tations of Aramaic expressions. All these may be assigned to the 
Evangelist himself. In chapters xiii, xiv he seems to have made use of 
previously existing documents. Whether or no the Gospel as he left it 
has received much revision from another hand is a question reserved 
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length dissociate themselves from the man, for they know that their 
hold over him is at an end, and the plural is consequently used’ (v. 12). 
The restoration of Jairus’ daughter is regarded as a case of raising the 
dead, and Christ’s words, ‘is not dead, but sleepeth,’ are interpreted as 
meaning, ‘a death from which there is to be so speedy an awakening 
can only be regarded as a sleep’ (v 39). In the Ο. T., when a prophet 
raises the dead, he is alone, but ‘our Lord, knowing the issue (Jo. xi 
41, 42), chooses to work in the presence of witnesses,’ but takes only 
three of the Apostles, so as ‘not to invade at such a time the seclusion 
of the home life.’ And the Transfiguration is accepted in the sense in 
which the Evangelists give it to us. The ὥφθη of ix 4 ‘does not imply 
either an illusion or a dream ; the three, according to Luke, had been 
disposed to slumber, but were thoroughly roused by the occurrence and 
saw everything. How the vision was impressed upon the eyes it is 
useless to enquire.’ It is pointed out that ‘knew not what to answer’ 
occurs both in the account of the Transfiguration (ix 6) and in that of 
the Agony (xiv 40); but it is not suggested that either this or the 
drowsiness has been transferred from the one occasion to the other. Of 
the Voice from heaven it is remarked that ‘it was the first Voice from 
heaven which the Apostles had heard.’ On the other hand there is no 
attempt to give to the Transfiguration special significances, which, 
whether they be true or not, are not marked for us in the Gospels and 
are beyond our knowledge. Although it is believed that in ch. xiii 
St. Mark is making use of a document rather than of the teaching of 
St. Peter, there is no countenance given to the view that we have here 
a leaf from a Jewish Apocalypse, which has been adapted to the Gospel 
narrative. ‘The very posture in which the Lord delivered His great 
prophecy was remembered and found a place in the earliest tradition’ 
(xiii 3). And the remarkable parenthesis, ‘He that readeth, let him 
understand,’ is thought to take the document on which Mark here 
depends ‘back to days before the first investment of Jerusalem (a. Ὁ. 66) 
when the sign yet needed interpretation’ (v. 14). In the account of 
the anointing of Christ’s feet the act of Mary at Bethany is expressly 
distinguished from that of the sinner in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee. ‘Tatian righ¢/y limits himself here to Mt. Mc. Jo., placing 
Le. vii 36 ff. in another and much earlier connexion ;’ and ‘it is not 
necessary to regard the reference to Simon in Mt. and Mc. as due to the 
influence of Lec.’s story’ (xiv 3). Similarly, the cleansing of the Temple 
narrated by the Synoptists is assumed to be distinct from that narrated 
by St. John. ‘The market was within the Precinct, and had already 
attracted the attention of Jesus at the first Passover of His ministry ’ 
xi 15). 

That these results, to which others of the same kind might be added, 
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without Christ’s knowing who had been healed. To those who criticized 
His question His ‘ only reply was to look round with a scrutinizing gaze 
which revealed to Him the individual who had stolen a cure’ (v 32). 
When Christ saw the fig-tree afar off, its condition ‘seemed to offer the 
necessary refreshment. ... But when the Lord had come up to it, He 
found that the tree did not fulfil its promise’ (xi 12, 13; cf. the note on 
xiv 37). ‘Ps. cx is assigned to David in the title (M. T., LXX.), and 
the attribution was probably undisputed in the first century, and accepted 
by our Lord and His Apostles (Acts ii 34) on the authority of the 
recognised guardians of the canon. . . . His whole argument rests on the 
hypothesis that the prevalent view was correct’ (xii 36). On ἤρξατο 
ἐκθαμβεῖσθαι καὶ ἀδημονεῖν we have, ‘The Lord was overwhelmed with 
sorrow (see next verse), but His first feeling was one of terrified 
surprise. Long as He had foreseen the Passion, when it came clearly 
into view its terrors exceeded His anticipations. His human soul 
received a new experience—¢pader ad’ ὧν ἔπαθεν, and the last lesson of 
obedience began with a sensation of inconceivable awe. With this 
there came another, that of overpowering mental distress... . The 
Lord’s human soul shrank from the Cross, and the fact adds to our 
sense of the greatness of His sacrifice’ (xiv 33, 34). 

The Greek text adopted by Dr. Swete is nearly the same as that of 
WH. In one much discussed place he dissents from it. In vi 22 he 
unhesitatingly rejects αὐτοῦ for αὐτῆς in τῆς θυγατρὸς αὐτῆς τῆς Ἣρωδιάδος. 
A reading ‘ which represents the girl as bearing her mother’s name and 
as the daughter of Antipas, can scarcely be anything but an error, even 
if a primitive one: her name was Salome and she was the grand-niece, 
not the daughter, of Antipas.’ In other cases in which WH. and RV. 
differ, Dr. Swete agrees with WH. ; e.g. i 1, x 24, xiii 33. 

There are a few things which might be corrected in the next edition ; 
p. xliii, 1. 15, viii 35 should be vii 35; p. cii, 1. 28, ‘suspicion of their 
genuineness’ should be ‘ doubt as to their genuineness’; note on iii 28, 
l. 3, Lc. " should be Lc. δ; note on viii 37, last line, iv 28 should be 
iv 29. On vi το it might be worth while to cite the provincialism ‘to 
have it in with’ (or ‘for’) ‘a man,’ i.e. ‘to be on bad terms or have 
a quarrel with him,’ as illustrating ἐνεῖχεν αὐτῷ. 

This notice has reached its full limits, but it gives only a poor idea of 
the wealth of learning and thoughtful comment to be found in Dr. Swete’s 
volume. Most readers of the JouRNAL probably possess it already. 
It is hoped that what has been said here will induce some of the 
minority to become acquainted with it and form a more adequate idea 
of it for themselves. 


A. PLUMMER. 
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having omitted to write wally in red ink, Dr. Ahrens has failed to 
notice that it is the heading of a citation’; and at 31. 7, Dr. Ahrens, by 
adopting a conjecture of Dr. Hoffmann, has turned a plain text into 
nonsense, while Dr. Kriiger shows by his note that he sees what the 
sense must be. Again, at 118. 5, a reference to the passage quoted 
in the note would have shown that δημόσιον has its usual meaning of 
* bath.’ 

Certain other errors might have been avoided by a more thorough 
study of the authors language. Thus at 215. 9, the expression yo! 
Isroany JMXoo is difficult, but a comparison with 235. 27 (|Kxao god 
qos?) shows ‘nach dem Worte des Symbols’’ to be an incorrect 
rendering. Again, at *11. 18 (10. 26 L), a reference to 327. 16 L 
shows that JKs\ is right, and must not be changed, with Dr. Hoff- 
mann, to Jles\. 

At 76. 8 ff, a reference to the Greek text of the Henotikon (which 
Dr. Ahrens has consulted), ‘ τὴν ἐκ συμφωνίας δοξολογίαν τε καὶ λατρείαν ἡμῶν 
ἐπαινοῦντος καὶ ἑτοίμως δεχομένου, shows that was. is active, and that 
a copula must be inserted after it. 

At 79. 30, Dr. Ahrens’ difficulty about the monk Romanus vanishes 
upon observing that there is a 9 before ὡοολδοοῦ, and the rendering 
should consequently be ‘monks of (the monasteries of) Romanus and 
Theodore.’ Theodore is therefore not the Bishop of Antinoe, as 
Dr. Kriiger supposes, but the founder of the well-known monastery at 
Gaza (cf. p. 131. 23). 

At 104. 5 ff, the passage which puzzles Dr. Ahrens is, I think, quite 
clear if we render p» correctly. Besides the 400 who were to receive 
the tribute, a few of the general body also remained. cosa fo 15 
therefore ‘and those who were with them,’ and there is no need to 
omit ¢ with Dr. Hoffmann. 

I am wholly unable to understand why Dr. Ahrens at 122. 12, after 
‘jene zu verwerfenden Personen,’ adds the amazing explanation, ‘der 
Trinitaét.’ The ‘reprobate persons’ are of course the Chalcedonian 
leaders. 

At 133. 33, Pe®en is surely not ‘etwas,’ which is almost meaning- 
less, but ‘one,’ ‘with it’ being supplied from the previous clause. 

At 134. 9, I cannot understand why 169) (victory) is rendered 
‘Unschuld,’ whereby the reference to Josh. vii is missed. 

At 136. 33, the strange statement that Vitalian had been brought up 
by Anastasius depends only on Dr. Noldeke’s emendation us.», 
though surely the MS ὧδ ϑο, ‘ reconciled to,’ makes much better sense. 

1 There is another strange case of missing a citation at 54. 9, where Dr. Ahrens 
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Dr. Kriiger in his note here states that Vitalian was the emperor's 
nephew, a fact which is quite new to me, and for which no authority is 
given. Ps, 
ΠΙᾺ yet more extraordinary emendation is found at 141. 3. Here the 
text has the plain sentence : soematinns the Syst ts nore 
ἐὼν Who have written and anathematized the Synod, is not dry 
Dr. Ahrens, however, adopts from Dr, Hoffmann“ yaa, for 
renders ‘Wir werden weder die Unterschrift der bel Puce as 
empfangen,’ thus making Amantius say the very opposite of what the 
whole context shows his sentiments to have been. races 21 
Dr, Hoffmann’s )Loa.,. is substituted for Jlas. | 
that che pensage ts a'tofercoce to Laka 3d’, chicas nan 
found. At τοι. 14, Dr. Hoffmann’s cosrection is βασι 
but makes the text ungrammatical. 

At 171. 9, I do tat know whence: Dr: Akron quate 
‘ Einwohner’ for γᾷ. The word is no doubt corrupt, but no emen- 
dation is suggested. 

The passage 218, 34 ff is difficult, but Dr. Ahrens has made it 
unnecessarily so by rendering JLasey ‘Ebenbild.’ It is in fact Jlas 
(death), preceded by 9, and the defective Laso- must be read Las, 
not Las». 

A reviewer, especially of a translation, is in a somewhat invidious 
position, since his task is necessarily almost confined to pointing out 
faults, which in a long and difficult work like this cannot be avoided by 
any one. Dr. Ahrens, however, has certainly succeeded in throwing 
light on many difficult passages; he is at his best in the military 
chapters, while in the purely theological portions he is least satisfactory. 
On Dr. Kriiger’s excellent notes I have few remarks to make. On 
46. 2, he seems to be in some confusion as to the two Gregories, 
apparently supposing Gregory of Nazianzos to be Basil's brother. On 
222. 8, this letter of Severus is not that contained in Add. 14,602. To 
the note on 4. 21 it should be added that the gloss, ‘ native of the city 
of King Marcian,’ in Cod. Rom. is a misunderstanding of ‘bp. of 
Markianoupolis,’ On 256. 16, Joseph was the Nestorian Catholic of 
that name, whose date in Gregory Abu'l Farag’ agrees with our text. 

The numerous emendations, while often needless or worse, also 
include many admirable suggestions. For instance, on 338. 13% 
Dr. Hoffmann’s ingenious h.).04/ actually agrees with what is legible 
in the MS, wrongly read by Land, and on 260. 4, Dr. Ahrens’ JadSse9 
(perhaps better oas07) at least makes good sense. Plausible also is 

1 H.E. iii, p.95 ff. The first Monophysite primate seems to have been appointed 


in 580 (id. p. 99), and his title was not Catholic but Ma/ryono. 
> In the case of these readings the references are to Land's text. 
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olaaso? at 313. 24. The MS readings, where they differ from 
Land’s text, are given in the translation by Dr. Hamilton and myself ; 
but a fresh study of the MS in connexion with the emendations given 
by Dr. Ahrens has revealed some cases which we had omitted, and 
I therefore take this opportunity of giving a list of such readings, as 
well as those contained in the parts of bks. 1 and 2, which are trans- 
lated by Dr. Ahrens, but not by us. 6. 16, the end of the word 
printed LaaXso is blotted and illegible; 7. 6 ebay; 7. 21 UX); 
7. 23 wae; 8.1, there is a mark before hoses, which may denote an 
omission ; 8. 21 Jas@kkoo; 10. 20 ὅδοοο; 13. I p00 5 13.9 tobns ; 
14. 23 J.--- hose; 15. 24 bioog\ «ον .γ; 16. 146... BNO; 16. 
17 howe; 16. 20 ota; 16. 25 μῶω; 17. 2 JRsasc(?); 17. 4 after 
Jloam> ins. laoly βοδο; 17.8 obu?; id. Kephh/; 17. 10 3000) Nas 
δὰ; 17. 13 poll; 17. 16 Jlatbaaso; id... ἈΦ ooo; 17. 21 
Lo yg? yeaed (prob.); 18. 2 yo. o.0%; 18.3 .-a0; 18.4 
ob ole Nase; 18. 10 oes? ; 84. 9 moan; 85. 7 benale; 86. 
8 Jlow9 ὧμω30; 86. 11 app. odsa0, but with a point under the first ὁ 
obliterated; 107. 16 ῳδϑδιο; 111. 4 wood; 111. 14 1ϑω ; 114. 16 
; 118. 13 ὡαοιϑοὺ ; 118. 25 heedh.; 123. 26 λυ. ; 124. 24 los; 
126. τι ὅδ; 128. 24 μωῇ; 129. 18 otGy eta; 138. 21 
Condy; 145. 15 aca]; 147. 1 Ledw app. altered to lands; 153. 
4 bSsnero; 158. 22 $0200; 161. 20 woohud; 168. 17 φῶ ; 180. 2 
Jh pod) ; 185. 23 orate ; 187. 2 Jizap; 196. 21 woe altered to oo; 
201. 17 unahenSam; 205. 11 φρο, ; 208. 26 ρρῶνο ealnhy ; 209. 7 
olf, corr. to ollg; 212. 13 Ὁ λ5; 213. 2 Jeagud; 214. 6 Jagasdo; 
230. 3 δοίη; 248. 11 baw $20; 256. 17 Joo ; 257. 25 fold; 258. 
6 compo? ; 260. 4 blo; 263. 5 μουν; 263. 16 obasmas ; 
283. 20 Jgaso; 288. 5 awSno; 290. 25 Jlaswe??; 296. 3 LSNooko ; 
300. 3 eiadama; 316. 12 adito; 325. 20 Yradprd© 5 326. 6 einade ; 
338. 15 opadio. 
E. W. Brooks. 
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It cannot be said that Dr. Dalman is always successful in his 
contentions; especially doubtful are parts of the long dissertation 
upon the meaning and original form of the title ‘the Son of Man’ 
(pp. 191-219), concerning which Professor A. A. Bevan’s article in the 
Critical Review for April, 1899, pp. 140-150, should be consulted *. 
On the other hand the articles upon ὁ εὐλογητός, ἡ δύναμις, ὁ ἅγιος (pp. 
163-167), and on Amen (p. 185 ff), may be singled out as particularly 
admirable. 

(2) Horae Synopticae, by the Rev. Sir J. C. Hawkins (Clarendon 
Press, 1899), puts into the hand of the student in a singularly clear and 
attractive form what the author (p. 177) modestly calls ‘a collection of 
materials.’ But in the case of a complicated literary problem, such as 
the mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels, the adequate presentation 
of the facts is essential. Sir John Hawkins tabulates the peculiarities of 
the three Gospels and discusses their agreements and differences. But 
what especially distinguishes Horae Synopiticae is the intelligent manner 
in which the literary procedure of the several Evangelists is looked at : 
it is not assumed when St. Matthew ceases verbally to agree with 
St. Mark that the difference was always due to the use of a fresh 
‘source.’ 

The main results to which Sir John Hawkins comes are (i) that our 
St. Mark, and not an Ur-Marcus, was the main source used by the First 
and Third Evangelists for the framework of their Gospels: the sections 
of Mt. and Lec. which are peculiar to themselves show a literary style 
of their own different from the main stock, while on the other hand the 
peculiarities of Mc. are also the peculiarities of the main stock. But 
(ii) by the same argument we learn that the author of the ‘ We ’-sections 
in the Acts was also the compiler of the Third Gospel and the Book of 
Acts: ‘Is it not,’ says Sir John Hawkins (p. 150), ‘utterly improbable 
that the language of the original writer of the ‘“We”-sections should 
have chanced to have so very many more correspondences with the 
language of the subsequent compiler [of the Third Gospel] than with 
that of Matthew or Mark ??’ 

(3) Mr. H. 8. Cronin’s Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus, better known 
as cod. N of the Gospels (Texts and Studies, v 4), is an edition of the 
182 newly found leaves of that famous MS, together with the 45 
previously known and the variants of the sister codex Rossanensis (2). 


1 On p. 118, line 9, in the discussion upon ἐντὸς ὑμῶν (Le. xvii 21), there is 
a misprint : the Peshitta has pon 135, not ponxa as in Sand C. 

3 The table on p.174 of remarkable agreements between Mt. and Lc. not 
shared by Mc. contains several numbers which are somewhat doubtful on textual 
grounds (e. g. Nos. [2], 3,9). Moreover, all our knowledge of the Second Gospel 
goes back to a copy which was mutilated at the end, and may therefore have had 
some other faults. 
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* In an appendix he gives a much-needed: recollation of 1 
St. Mark. 
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a ‘most remarkable fact’: it is somewhat less incomprehensible if the 
texts issued from the most famous of Christian libraries were based not 
upon their oldest MSS, but upon the authority of Origen. 

Before leaving this subject I should like to point out that the remains 
of a somewhat similar critical work is found in cod. 2?¢ (Greg. 565) of 
the Gospels, as may be seen from the facsimile given in Belsheim’s 
edition, but in this instance the connexion seems to be with Jerusalem, 
not Caesarea. Moreover the textual character of the several members 
of the group which has the colophons found in 2P¢ is so diverse, that the 
problem of how that valuable ninth-century minuscule came to preserve 
its remarkable and ancient text of St. Mark remains unsolved. 

(6) Dr. P. Corssen’s Bericht tiber die lateinischen Bibeliibersetsungen, 
a ‘Sonderabdruck’ from the /Jakresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft for 1899 (ii), is the most convenient and 
up-to-date general account of the Latin versions of the Old and New 
Testament that has yet appeared. The author begins by frankly 
confessing that he is giving his personal views, and not a colourless 
array of other people’s opinions, but Dr. Corssen’s readers will not 
quarrel with him on this account. Among the few points upon which 

he fails to carry conviction with the present writer is his objection to the 
 orthographical variants in ‘Wordsworth and White’ (p. 71): surely it is 
a practical convenience to possess these variants in the apparatus to the 
Latin Bible, because (among other reasons) it is so easy to hunt up all 
the spellings of a particular word with the help of a concordance. 

On pp. 8-15 the reader will find an interesting discussion upon the 
beginnings of the Latin version. Dr. Corssen is inclined to carry back 
the earliest Latin translations into the second century, but, as he says, ‘Auf 
festen Boden gelangen wir, wenn wir uns zu Cyprian wenden.’ I cannot 
disguise from myself the fact that Iam becoming less and less convinced 
of the existence of a Latin version before the days of St. Cyprian. The 
strongest single argument, viz. the occurrence of the phrase ἐκ τῆς νηδύος 
τοῦ χριστοῦ in the Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons’, proves 
indeed that the letter was written originally in Latin, and that the Greek 
translator (? Eusebius) sometimes missed the Scriptural allusions; but 
it is another matter to assume the use of a formal Latin version. Those 
who are inclined to deny the existence of the Latin Bible before the 
middle of the third century do not suppose that Latin Christians were 
altogether ignorant of the Scriptures, but that they were translated orally 
as occasion arose, much as the Armenian Churches used Syriac for very 
many years, and as seems to have been done in Palestine in the time of 
Eusebius. 


1 First pointed out by Canon Armitage Robinson in his edition of Perpetua and 
Felicitas (Corssen, p. 11). 
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On this subject (7) Haussleiter’s three articles in the Theologisches 
Literaturblatt for April 6, 13, and 20, 1900, called Zwansig Predigten 
Nowvatians, may well be consulted. Dr. Haussleiter, as the title shows, 
has accepted Carl Weyman’s theory that the newly found Zractatus 
Origenis published by P. Batiffol are really homilies by Novatian 
himself. He further is inclined to believe that even in Novatian’s time 
no Latin version of the Bible was current in the Roman Church. 


F.C. B 


HAGIOGRAPHICA. 


Vol. xviii of the Amalecta Bollandiana (1899) contains the following 
texts :— Miracula beati Francisci, by Thomas de Celano, with an elaborate 
critical introduction ; it is yet another of the primitive Franciscan docu- 
ments brought to light in our day (pp. 81-176). Acta graeca SS. Davidis, 
Symeonis, et Georgit Mytilenae in Insula Lesbo (saec. viii-ix; pp. 209-59). 
Vita venerabilis Lukardis monialis ordinis Cisterciensis in Superiore 
Wimaria (pp. 305-67). 

Besides the texts there are a number of discussions, historical, critical, 
polemical, the most considerable being that on Saints d'Jstrze ef de 
Dailmatie (pp. 369-411); it is for the most part a résumé of the 
hagiographical results of excavations at Salona and Parenzo, There is 
also a study on the Author and Sources of the Passion of SS. Gorgonius 
and Dorotheus (pp. 1-21). Among the lesser notes those of most 
general interest are a page of textual emendations in the Acts of 
Apollonios, by Max Bonnet (p. 50); and an attempt to determine 
exactly St. Jerome's birthplace (p. 260). 

The Bulletin des Publications hagiographiques is one of the most 
useful features of the Analecta Bollandiana ; in it new books and 
articles touching on hagiographical subjects, in the widest sense, are 
subjected to a frank and sometimes trenchant criticism, works of 
science, of vulgarization, and of piety being carefully distinguished. 
The number of works thus dealt with amounted to 228 in the year. The 
most important appear to be the Ethiopic texts edited by Dr. Wallis 
Budge, Zhe Contendings of the Apostles and the Lady Meaux MS; 
Nilles, Kalendarium manuale utriusque ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis; 
Ladeuze, Etude sur le cénobitisme pakhomien (an excellent and thoroughly 
critical piece of work); Bonnet, Acta Afpostolorum apocrypha, ii 1; 
Diirrwachter, Die Gesta Caroli Magni der Regensburger Schottenlegende: 
and Loofs, Zustathius von Sebaste und die Chronologie der Basilius-Briefe 
(cf. Theologische Literaturzeitung, No. 25). 
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English hagiology was but poorly represented last year; the only 
contributions noticed are: a new edition (by Thurston) of Dalgairns’ 
Life of S. Stephen Harding; a Life of St. Edmund of Abingdon, by 
Frances de Paravicini; and three or four articles in periodicals, whereof 
one, Early Scottish Saints, by Dom Barrett (Dublin Review), is highly 
spoken of. 

Attached to each number of the Axa/ecfa is an instalment of the 
Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum graccorum bibliothecae Vaticanae, 
with separate pagination, to form a volume by itself (now complete, 
PP. 324). 

The Bollandists have in hand a still more important catalogue: 
during the year appeared fasciculi 2 and 3 (pp. 225-687) of their 
great Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina antiquae et mediae aetats, 
intended to be a complete catalogue of lives of saints and hagio- 
graphical documents of all kinds, written in Latin, up to the sixteenth 
century. The work when completed will deal with some 8,000 docu- 
ments, and will extend to 1,200 pages; it has now reached the end 
of the letter I. During the last ten or twelve years the Bollandists 
have devoted themselves largely to such work of cataloguing. 

Of works not mentioned in the Analecta I notice Acta SS. Confessorum 
Guriae et Shamonae exarata Syriaca lingua a Theophilo Edesseno anno 
Christi 297, edited with a Latin version by Rahmani (the editor of 
the Zestamentum Domini); a monograph on St. Bruno, by Lobbel, 
in the series of Kirchengeschichtliche Studien of Knopfler, Schrors, and 
Sdralek; S. Agnese nella tradisione ὁ nella legenda, by Franchi, from 
Herder’s Romische Quartalschriff, an investigation which leaves little 
of St. Agnes beyond her personality; S. Antoine de Padoue: sa vie 
selon le ms. de son compagnon, Fra Luca, by Dhanys—if well done 
(I have not seen it), this ought to be a contribution to early Franciscan 
history, which is now attracting so much attention. In this connexion 
it may be worth recording that a controversy is going on concerning 
the Speculum Perfectionis; some good authorities hesitate to accept it 
for what Sabatier claims it to be, viz. the first ‘Legend’ of the saint, 
written by Fra Leone, his favourite disciple. LErbes’ Zodestfage der 
Apostel Paulus und Petrus (Texte und Untersuchungen) belongs to 
the domain of chronology rather than hagiology. 

The second volume of Duchesne’s Fastes épiscopaux de lancienne 
Gaule has appeared during the year; and alongside of it may be 
named Savio’s Git anticht Vescovt d Italia, a work akin in scope and 
spirit, a substantial volume of which, dealing with Northern Italy, 
is spoken of in the highest terms by the Bollandists. Similar informa- 
tion regarding England, too, has been supplied by Searle’s Anglo-Saxon 
bishops, kings, and nobles. Quite recently Hans Achelis has published 
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tion, with appendices on the Ambrosian rite, in which Duchesne’s view 
of the origin of the Gallican rite is rejected, and the originally Roman 
character of the Ambrosian is maintained. The second volume has 
a short review of the early history of the Canonical Hours, followed 
by a detailed exposition of the Liturgy. The third volume treats of 
the accessories of the Liturgy, viz. ‘ officials,’ i.e. the ecclesiastical 
orders ; ‘sacred places,’ i.e. churches and their ornaments; the sacred 
vestments ; the ‘times assigned to the Liturgy,’ i.e. the division of the 
ecclesiastical year; and lastly, ‘functions annexed to the Liturgy,’ i.e. 
penance, unction, matrimony, the consecration of virgins, and funeral 
rites. The work is industrious and covers a good deal of ground ; but 
it seems to be tedious and rather unreadable; and an allusion to 5. Fir- 
milian of Caesarea as ‘l’ardente Vescovo africano,’ ‘il povero Vescovo,’ 
is perhaps a straw which shows which way the wind blows. 

In Le Sacramentarium Triplex de Gerbert (Paris 1900), a reprint of 
an article in the Revue des Bibliothéques, Nov.-Dec. 1899, Dom P. Cagin 
of Solesmes criticizes in some detail the work of Gerbert in the first 
volume of Monumenta veteris liturgiae Alemannicae, in which he com- 
pared the text of a composite Gelasian, Gregorian, and Ambrosian 
Sacramentary—the ‘codex Sangallensis olim nunc Turicensis ’—with 
the Rheinau and St. Gallen ‘Gelasian.’ Dom Cagin’s criticism is in fact 
a detailed justification of the summary criticism passed by Mr. Wilson 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Gelasian Sacramentary. The 
MS of Gerbert’s composite Sacramentary has hitherto been searched 
for in vain. It was supposed with great probability to have been 
among the MSS carried from St. Gallen to Ziirich on the plunder of 
the Monastery by the forces of Zittrich and Bern in 1712; and in 
Scherrer’s catalogue of the St. Gallen MSS in 1875, it was incidentally 
but mistakenly stated to be the Ziirich codex C. 389. Dom Cagin’s 
criticism of Gerbert is only a preface to the announcement that he 
has at length succeeded in running the MS to ground. Acting on the 
suggestion of a passing note of his colleague Dom Mocquereau, with 
some difficulty he identified it in MS C. 43 of the City Library in the 
Wasserkirche at Ziirich. 

It is late, but perhaps not too late, to record the appearance of 
Dr. Julius Smendt’s brochure, Kelchspendung und Kelchversagung in der 
abendlandischen Kirche (Gottingen 1898). This is a careful study of 
the history of the withdrawal of the chalice from the assistants, of the 
use of unconsecrated wine as a purtficatio oris after Communion, and 
of allied rites, such as the nuptial cup and eulogiae, especially in 
German usage. Dr. Smendt does not appear to have noticed that the 
Abyssinians still ‘purify their mouth’ with water administered after 
Communion in both kinds. 
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Bénéidictine (Maredsous, Juillet 1900) Dom Germain. Moda es 
the paper he read before the recent Archaeological Congress in Rome, 
in which he states with characteristic lucidity and grace a 
the grounds of his brilliant suggestion that the socalled Cassie 
Hippolytus are to be identified with τὰς "acorn os τοττυς τος 
᾿ διὰ ᾿ἱππολύτον mentioned by Eusebius (#. £. vi 46 § 5) as among ἴδε. 
extant works of St. Dionysius of Alexandria, and are therefore not a 
Roman code at all, but Egyptian. In spite of Dom Morin’s modesty, 
one is tempted to say at once that the mere statement amounts to 
a demonstration ; it at least shifts the onus probandi. 

The Genius of the Roman Rite (1806) and Kyrie ldicon = Lana 
Consultation (1900) are two interesting pamphlets by Mr. Edmund 
Bishop. The first is a more or less popular exposition of the ‘soberness 
and sense’ of the Roman genius as illustrated by the original simplicity 
of the Roman rite and the contrast between the pure Roman element 
and the imported Gallican element, which together make up the present 
composite Roman rite. The second is a careful and learned investiga- 
tion of the origin of the Kyrie e/eison and its adoption in the West, 
which, if not wholly convincing, is illuminating and useful. 

The Henry Bradshaw Society issued three volumes in 1899. The 
Processional of the Nuns of Chester, edited by Dr. Wickham Legg, is 
printed from a MS at Bridgewater House belonging to the Earl of 
Ellesmere, which seems formerly to have belonged to the Benedictine 
Nunnery of St. Mary in Chester. Its contents have affinity with the 
Sarum and York Processionals, with a preference for the former; and 
in some respects it seems to be eclectic. A feature of the book, which 
according to Dr. Legg’s preface it shares with other Processionals, and 
especially with Brigittine books, is the presence of vernacular rubrics. 
Appended is a supplement of English hymns and prayers. Of more 
importance is the reprint of the editio princeps of the Missale Romanum 
of 1474, edited by Dr. Lippe of Aberdeen. This edition, which is 
mentioned by Brunet, but not in Mr. Weale’s Bidiographia liturgica, 
was printed at Milan, and the present reprint is from a copy in the 
Ambrosiana. A second volume is promised, which is to contain 
a collation of more than twelve editions of the unreformed missal. 
Thus we shall possess in a compassable shape the materials for studying 
in detail the character and extent of the reform of Pius V. Zhe 
Coronation Book of Charles V of France, edited by Mr. Dewick, is a 
superb edition of a French Coronation Order. The MS, from which it 
is taken, was written in 1365, very soon after the coronation of Charles V, 
and added to the Royal Library. On the dispersion of the Library 
on the death of Charles VI in 1423, the book apparently remained in 
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the hands of the Regent, the Duke of Bedford. It is not heard of 
again till it appears bound up with an English Pontifical in the col- 
lection of Sir R. Cotton, where Selden had access to it, and printed 
a large part of the text in the second edition of Zt#/es of Honor in 1631. 
It is now with the rest of the Cottonian collection in the British 
Museum (Tib. B. viii). Mr. Dewick has printed the text of the Corona- 
tion Order in two columns, large 4to, with an introduction, copious 
notes, and reproductions of all the miniatures, representing the successive 
movements in the coronations of the king and queen, all of them in 
black and white, and a selection of seven also in colours. The most 
important section of the Introduction exhibits the curious vicissitudes 
in the relations between French and English Coronations in their 
development from the eighth century onwards ; thus supplementing 
Dr. Legg’s account of the growth of the English Order in his edition of 
the Westminster Missal. 

The Alcuin Club produced two volumes of ‘Collections’ in 1899. 
The first, English Altars from Illuminated MSS, edited by Mr. St. John 
Hope, is a collection of fourteen plates, of which the first twelve contain 
collotype reproductions of some thirty-four miniatures representing the 
form and furniture of English altars from the tenth to the fifteenth 
century, and the last two reproduce the drawings of the high altar and 
the Islip Chapel in the Abbey of Westminster from Abbot Islip’s Obit 
roll, all with descriptive notes by the editor. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that in none of them has the altar yet become the mere adjunct and 
basis of an array of ornaments, such as it has tended to become since 
the sixteenth century. The second collection, edited by Mr. Frere, 
consists of collotype reproductions of the miniatures illustrating the 
Mass in the Exposition de la Messe, which is inserted in the legend for 
Corpus Christi in Jean de Vignay’s French translation of the Golden 
Legend, and contained in the Fitzwilliam Museum MS 22, of about 
the year 1480. The pictures form a valuable series of illustrations of 
the ceremonial of the Mass according to the Pre-Tridentine Roman Use. 
The text of the Exposition, an explanation of the prayers of the Mass in 
part founded on Durandus, is also given, together with four other 
descriptions of the Mass, viz. that of the Lay Folks Mass Book, origin- 
ally descriptive of the Use of Rouen; an English Zveatise of the Manner 
and Mede of the Mass; Lydgate’s Merita missae; and Becon’s Display- 
ing of the Popish Mass, of course with the omission of that worthy’s 
profane obscenities. 

Three excellent works on the Book of Common Prayer have to be 
recorded. First, Mr. Maude’s History of the Book of Common Prayer 
in the Oxford Church Text Books (Rivingtons, 1899). After a chapter 
on the external history of the Book and its revisions, its several sections 
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justice to Cranmer’s indebtedness to Luther’s Litany of 1529; with 
Mr. Pullan it is different. 

To Some Principles and Services of the Prayer Book historically con- 
stdered, edited by Dr. Wickham Legg (Rivingtons, 1899), Mr. Cuthbert 
Atchley contributes an essay, which so far as available material goes 
seems to be exhaustive, on the varied ceremonial use of lights in 
England in 1548. Mr. J. N. Comper contributes a paper on the 
structure and garniture of the ideal English Gothic sanctuary, from the 
point of view of an architect and an artist, who of course also recognizes 
what a church exists for. And Dr. Legg himself adds two essays ; one 
a castigation of the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act of 1872, and its 
simple negation of the principles, both explicitly laid down and actually 
embodied, in the Prayer Book, with further remarks on modern attempts 
at liturgical composition, and on the frequent indecency of recitation in 
church : the second on the ‘Regalism of the Prayer Book,’ distinguish- 
ing it from Erastianism, and defending the frequent petitions for the 
Sovereign in the English Rite on the ground of precedent, ancient and 
modern. The assimilation of the Order of the Coronation to that of 
Episcopal Consecration, to which Dr. Legg draws attention, is to be 
remarked. 


F. E. B. 
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(continued)—J. W. DiccLE The Nature of Holiness—W. M. Ramsay 
Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians: St. Paul on 
Marriage—A. Carr The First Act of the Apostles, the Election of 
Matthias—the late J. W. Dawson The Nature of Christ. 

June 1900 (Sixth Series, No. 6). 6. 6. Finptay The Letter of 
the Corinthian Church to St. Paul—W. M. Maccrecor Christ’s Three 
Judges: (1) Caiaphas—A. S. Lewis The Earlier Home of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest-—D. S. MarcoLiouTH Lines of Defence of the Biblical 
Revelation : (3) continued, The Unity of Job—W. C. ALLEN The Original 
Language of the Gospel according to St. Mark—A. Back Joseph, 
an Ethical and Biblical Study: (5) ‘The Life within Bars’—F. C. 
Burkitt An Additional Note to Amos v 8—G. W. StEwart Jiilicher 
on the Nature and Purpose of the Parables (conc/uded). 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, April 1900 (Vol. xi, No. 42: 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). H. C. Minton Authority in 
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